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f MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 

ALTHOUGH the problem~of Imperial migration has not, iting 

the present war, received the same attention that was given to it 
eee The oe a’ question of significance is now once more 
roblem is no longer the better distribution of the white 

pact ee the Empire, but how to continue the es gees of 
those Dominions which, without immigration, are faced with an ulti- 
mate decline in white population. The Dominiens, whose increase in 
population was so assisted by immigration, now find that the 
source of Britiah migration is drying up; while at the same time their 
~ own net reproduction rates, with the exception of French Canada, had 
fallen, before the war, tọ below the level necessary to keep their future 
po ulations stable. 

e basic factors causing individuals to migrate from one country to 
another are a combination of “push and pull”. Either political oppres- 
‘sion at home, òr economic depression, sometimes due to over-pressure 
of population on resources or the inadequate use of such resources, 
combined with the hopes of greater opportunities abroad, are the main 
reasons that leadto migration on a large scale. Between 1812 and 1914 

over 20,000,000 people left the British Isles to seek opportunity in what 
are now the United States and the Dominions; 13,600,000 went to the 
United States, 3,900,000 to British North America (Canada), 2,200, 000 
to Australia and New Zealand, and 700,000 to Cape Colony and Natal 

South Africa).1 The accu Oe emigration from the’ British Isles, 

owever, fluctuated greatly e Malthusian Theory of Population, 
which found eo much support in the period of depression following the 
NapSleonic ware, led to the advocacy `of on ds a means of 
-relieving distresa in the British Isles. Later the Wakefield Theory of 
Colonization, based on the idea of migration as a means of “building 
a bridge” between the Mother Country and the colonies,’ received some 
official encouragement and led to new schemes for laid settlement. 
During the acute economic depression of the 18408 emigration from 
the British Iales reached new heights, and the period of famine in 
Ireland caused a great rise in the number of emigrants from that 
country. By. 1850 conditions’at home were improving, and, although 
between 1850 and 1854 over 1,500,000 emigrants left the country, _ 

1 Bee World by A. M. Carr-Saunders. Clarendon Press, 1936. 

3 See Survey of British Commonsoealtk Affairs, Vol. I, Problems of Economie 
Policy 1918-1939. Part I. 
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during the next five years the figure dropped to little over 750,000. 
In the years that followed, owing to greater and increasing prosperity 
at home, there was a comparative lull in migration. The auld dis- 
coveries in Australia and New Zealand attracted a large number of 
emigrants, but political unrest and depression restricted the number of 
„entries into Canada, and there was still only a small demand for 
immigrants into South Africa, where the white population was unable 
to compete succesafully with the native labour. Dishe this period by 
far the greater percentage of British emigrants went to the United 
States; the Manchester school of thought was not in favour of emigra- 
tion within the Empire, since it did not consider the Colonies an asset - 
to Great Britain. A new desire, however, gradually grew for the 
strengthening of Imperial relations, a desire which received impetus 
both from the general economic and industrial depression which arose 
shortly after the Franco-Prussian war and from the increased com- 
petition in world markets by the industries of the United States and 
Germany. By 1878 there was again a noticeable increase in migration 
` but, although the Government continued to take an interest in facilitat- 
ing emigration, no direct State Aid was given, except in the form of 
grants to voluntary societies and ts as part assistance to land 
settlement echemes. Many of these did not meet with much success. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century the need for some more 
definite policy of Imperial co-operation in colonization received 
increasing attention. Political opinion turned to the idea of developing 
schemes whereby both the Mother Country and the Colonies might 
mutually benefit from increased agricultural production overseas and 
expanding markets for home manufactures, indirectly bringing in- 
creased prosperity to the Colonies and directly promoting increased 
Imperial fade. Although such schemes- did not materialize until the 
passing of the Empire Settlement Act in 1922 these same principles, 
which in effect meant the more advantageous distribution of the white 
pope of the Empire, were frequently restated. In 1907 the 
perial Conference recommended that British emigrants should be 
encouraged tô settle in the Colonies, and the Imperial Conference of 
1g11 favoured practical co-operation between the Mother Country 
and the Dominions to achieve this end. A year later a Dominions Royal , 
Commission was appointed by the British Government to examine the 
perua of the full development of the resources of the Dominions. 
n its final report of 1917' the Commission emphasized that the 
successful organization of migration lay at the root of the problem of 
Empire r EEEE and had an important bearing on the progress 
of the immense territories of the Dominions and the increase in power 
of the Empire as a whole. It had, however, become clear during the 
course of the proceedings of the Commission that the question of 
future large scale emigration from Great Britain presented some 
difficulty. The birthrate in Great Britain had already been on the 
decline for some years and the scale of net emigration of younger men 
during the immediate pre-war years had arqysed misgivings; in 1911 
© F Cd. 8462 of 1917, 
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the Imperial Conference had given a ing to the Dominions that 
Great Britain could no longer afford unlimited emigration. In Decem- 
ber, 1918 the Government set up the Overseas Settlement Committee 
to give advice and assistance on all matters connected with settlement 
within the Empire and with emigration to foreign countries. In its 
first report of 19191 this Committee emphasized that while develop-» 
ment of the British Empire was the key to reconstruction it might be 
nepessary to restrict emigration. Thus the problem that emerged at the 
end of the last war was not un-related to the problem that awaits 
solution to-day; the Dominions needed emigrants arid Great Britain 
was already a doubtful source of supply. 

The industrial boom that followed the 1918 armistice was short lived, 
for by the spring of 1920 the slump had- y set in. As a result the 
Overseas Settlement Committee now reported that the population of 
Great Britain was larger than its industries would be able to absorb for 
some time, and therefore recommended State-aided migration. In its 
report of 1922 the Committee, reviving the Wakefield theory, stated « 
` that a policy of State-aided migration was the best remedy for unem- 
ployment at home, since the absorption of British surplus industrial 
population by the Dominions would lead to their further development 
and increased trade. It was, however, made clear in the report that 
the development envisaged was the development of natural resources; 
it was evidently conaidered unlikely that the Dominions would, at any 
. rate for many years, lose their agricultural character and become 
industrialized to any large extent. Meanwhile, a special conference 
held at the Colonial Office in February 1921, which also took the view 
that the problem of settlement overseas was mainly one of land settle- 
ment, recommended co-operation in a policy of assisted settlement for 
emigrants selected and approved by both the Governments concerned. 
The Dominions were willing to co-operate in this policy, since they 
hoped for an inflow of cheap capital, and once more looked forward to 
absorbing Britain’s lus industrial population as willing and success- 
ful workers on the kad 

At the Imperial Conference in June, 1921 only the South African 
representatives were opposed to State-aided migration, owing to 
domestic labour conditions, and in May, 1922 the British Government 

the Empire Settlement Act which provided for “co-operation, 

y the Secretary of State for the Colonies with any Dominion Govern- 
ment or with any approved private organizations in carrying out agreed 
schemes”. The Act provided for an expenditure of £3,000,000 a year, 
exclusive of any sums received by way of interest on, or tepayment of, 
advances previously made, and it was proposed that of this sum about 
£1,000,000 should be spent on assisted passages and training for 
settlers, and £2,000,000 on financing developmental enterprises of 
Dominion Governments, who would contribute on a pound for pound 
basis in each cage. It stipulated that the British Government should not 
contribute more than 50 per cent of the cost of any scheme, or incur a 
liability lasting more than 15 years after the passing of the Bill. An 

1 Qmd. 573 of 1920. . * Cmd. 1804 of 1923. ‘ 
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“agreed scheme” could be either a development or land settlement 
scheme, or a scheme designed to facilitate settlement in, or migration 
to, any-of the Dominions, by way of assisted passages, initial allowances, 
or training grants. 
The Act was greeted with considerable enthusiasm both at home and 
<overseas as a means of relieving the burden of unemployment ‘in 
congested areas in Britain and of facilitating the entry of men and 
money into the Dominions to help in the development of untapped 
resources. Agreements were made with Australia and Newe Zealand 
for the large acale settlement of farmers; and Canada was also prepared 
to give encouragement'to land settlement. But despite the new arrange- 


ments for State aid migrations on the scale envi did not take place. . 


Outward movements in the years 1922-3 were below the figures for 
1920, before such schemes were put into operation, and well below the 
pre-war gone Disappointment was at the small flow of 
migrants, but the Imperial Conference of 1923 still believed that “the 
ahaa baa of the vast open spaces would quicken the rhythm of 
general economic activities and so overthrow depreesion”’.* The flow of 
emigration, however, continued to fall away, and Dominion represent- 


atives, in particular the Premiere of Australia and New Zealand, now’ 


began to lay stress on the interdependence of money, men, and markets. 
The demand for markets gradually developed into a plea‘for a system of 
Imperial preference, but the Imperial Government were as yet uncon- 
vinced that there was need for any-such system and made renewed 
attempts to assist migration by land settlement. In 1925 a £34,000,000 

ent was made with Australia; In Canada provision was made 
for the settlement of 3,000 families on improved farms that had already 
been cultivated, and for other facilities to assist emigrants. 

Under the 1925 ent with Australia the Commonwealth 
Government undertook to raise loans not exceeding £34,000,000, 
ee 14,000,000 previously provided for in agreements with the 
States of .Victoria, New South Wales, and Western Australia. These 
loans were to be used for development likely to increase opportunities 
for settlement, and the Imperial Government agreed to contribute for 
every £750,000 raised a sum of £130,000 in respect of which 10,000 
assiated emigrants from Great Britain were to be settled. The scheme, 

. however, was a failure; emigrants were far below the numbers plinned 
for, and in fact the loans raised amounted to only £4,300,000. Failure 
was mainly due to the high cost of creating a farm in Australia and the 

` impossibility of developing economically land of the poor quality often 
allotted to seftlers. In Canada the scheme of settling families on farms 
met with much initial succeas, and by 1930 over 3,300 families had been 
settled, but with the onset of world depression many fell into dire 
straits and a number of the farms were abandoned. The reports of the 
Overseas Settlement Board from 1927 onwards give a sad record of the 
ultimate failure of practically all land settlement schemes. 

_ By 1929 the stream of British emigrants had already begun to dry up 
rapidly, and between 1929 and 1933 the number of emigrants from 
Great Britain to the Dominions was almost counterbalanced by the 
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flow of immigrants into Great Britain from the Dominions. The force 
of world depression was felt both at home and overseas and unem- 
ployment was general. The nature of the depression was so widespread 
that it prevented any assistance to large scale migration being given; 
the policy generally adopted was one of restricting expenditure, and 
there was no longer any place for costly schemes which might only add 

to the Dominion’s burden of unemployment. : 

In the years that followed the whole problem of migration was re- 
exafnmed. Two fundamental Tena demanded an answer; firstly 
whether it was in the interests of the Dominions to encourage an inflow 
of British migrante, and secondly whether it was to the interest of Great 
Britain to promote emigration to the Dominions. In 1932 a committee 
appointed by the Economic Advisory Council to examine these ques- 
tions recognized in making its report! that the Dominions undoubtedly 
needed immigrants, since all were faced with a declining birthrate and 
only Canada and South Africa still maintained a replacement rate. On 
the other hand, the warning that was given by earlier committees dur- 
ing the first world war was now recognized as a concrete fact, for it was 
admitted that Great Britain could ‘no longer provide large scale emigra- 
tion, as she herself was faced with an imminent decline in populatjon 
and could not afford to lose large numbers of able-bodied. citizens of the 
younger age groups from which migrants were normally selected. The 
Committee that for a short period there might be an advantage 
in some numbers migrating in Al pe to reduce the existing economic 
strain; but it was just for thie short period that the Dominions were 
least anxious to absorb immigrants, for they were faced with the 
problem of adjusting their own economies and changing from the basis 
of primary production to a more complex economy. Thus the Com- 
mittee reported that they were confronted with “a profound dis- 
harmony er the economic needs of Great Britain, on the one 
‘ hand, and the Dominions on the other, in regard to migration”. At-the 
same time the Committee believed that a steady flow of migration 
should be enco for strategic and political reasons. In 1934 an 
Inter-Departmental Committee took a more optimistic-view of pos- 
sibilities and held that when normal times returned, even if settlements 
were not on a grand scale a volume of migration as great as in the past 
couldebe achieved by “infiltration”’.* 

In February, 1936 a new Overseas Settlement Board was established 
to give advice as to proposals for new echemes of migration within the 
Empire, and in May, ‘1938 made a report summarizing the whole 
problem.* While advocating some revival of emigration the Report 
emphasized that the position of Great Britain must not be weakened, 
and that with her net reproduction rate far below that necessary for the 
future maintenance of a stable population she could not be expected to 
remain an emigrant country. At the same time it gave as a new reason 
for immigration into the Dominions their need to offset the effect of 
their own falling birth rates. The Committée, having now admitted 
that the problem was no longer a question of the better distribution of 
1 Cmd. 4075 of 1932. ° Cmd. 4689 of 1935. > Cmd. 5766 of 1938. 
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the white population of the Empire, made the important and Aa reach- 
ing ion that the Dominions should go further afield than Great 
annie in their search for migrante, and stated that “the admission of - 
flow of foreign immigrants of assimilable types, 
See from those countries whose inhabitants are sp originally 
m the same stock as ourselves and who have our outlook in many 
directions, has much to commend it”. The report added, “the incorpor- 
poration of assimilable settlers, whether of northern or other European 
extraction, would itself be not only a source of permanent enrichmerft to 
to the life ‘of the Dominions, but would at the same time increase their 
capacity for absorbing immigrants from this country. It should, more- 
over, lead to increased trade between the countries from which" the 
migrants go and countries in which they settle, and should thereby make 
a contribution towards what we regard as the nt need of the world 
to-day, the more open door to trade and population”. Thus for the 
first time the point was stressed that the centres of world pressure of 
population were shifting and that this change was of the deepest signi- 
ficance to the British Commonwealth. The report in gffect openly 
admitted that a policy of Imperial” preference in migration was no 
longer a practical means of developing Dominion populatioh, and that 
migration, therefore, must be considered as an international question. 
The situation before the war was thus a lack of surplus population 
in Great Britain combined with an anticipated need for immigrants 
into the Dominions, but with a temporary lull in their absorbtive 
capacity. They no longer had ample cheap virgin fertile land to offer 
' to settlers and were not yet in a position to absorb any numbers 
of industrial workers. Although by 1938 there were signa of an upward 
trend in British emigration, with conditions in the Dominions unfavour- 
able it seems probable that if had endured emigration would have 
continued, but only on a anal fale: The Governments of the Domin- 
ions had the necessary powers to restrict immigration. Under laws, > 
which generally speaking are still in force, immigration from various 
Europear countries was limited, and from certain countries, such as 
India, Japan, and China, wag either confined to very small numbers-or 
else Recents From Great Britain and from most western and 
northern European countries emigrants were admitted, provided they 
could give some guarantee that they would not become a charge an the - 
State. -Probably one of the most successful methods of migration was 
the “nomination system”, friends or relatives of the migrants making 
- themselves responsible for their welfare until they had settled down. 
With the turn in the tide of war the question of migration is once 
more arousing interest. Recent pronouncements by Dominion states- 
men have recognized their need for immigrants, but at the same time 
have acknowleged that it is unlikely that Great Britain will be able to 
supply them on any large scale; they emphasize that the type of migrant 
will no longer be agricultural but the industrial worker needed. 
to help with industrial development, with possibly a small number 
ae ing some knowledge of ining. Both in South Africa and 
uthem Rhodesia a welcome has been given during the war to Euro- * 
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pean immigrants of a high type; as many as 53,000 evacuees, all: paying 
their own way, were settled im South Africa between 1940 and 1941. All- 
leaders of P opinion in Australia have expressed hope that after 
the war industrial expansions may lead to migration on a large scale, not 
only from Great Britain but from Scandinavian and Western European 
_ countries generally. ; 
. Dr. Evatt thinks there is room in Australia for a population of 25 
millions if adequate use is made of national resources, and at a,press’ 
conferefice when in London Mr. Curtin, who holds that a population of 
20 millions is essential for Australian security, said,t “You are all wel- 
come, and that applies to several other countries as well. We want to 
add to our numbers as rapidly as possible”.* Mr. Fraser, speaking for 
New Zealand, expressed the same view saying, “One of the best things 
for the Dominions would be for industrial peoples to come out”,* and 
he expressed bea a to adjust reciprocity of social security for 
migrants. In many people, including Mr. Drew, Premier of 
Ontario, feel that, with the natural resources gvailable and new dis- 
coveries in the North, Canada can look forward to a period of great 
expansion in immigration. The position is, however, complicated by 
opposition from the people of. Quebec, who fear large scale immigration 
might lower the proportion of the Canadian population who: are of 
French origin. At present, out of Canada’s total population df 11 to 12 
millions, 30 per cent are of French origin, against 49 per cent British, 18 
per cent other European, and 3 per cent Asiatic. In South Africa, 
where the total population is rather more than 10 millions, the inter- 
racial problem has also to be considered. On the other hand, in Australia 
and New Zealand, with total populations of some 7 millions and 14 
millions a all but a very small proportion of the population 
are of British origin. 

In all the statements made by Dominion representatives the proviso 
has been made that the first duty of their Governments is to find suitable 
employment for their own ex-service men, but if their demobilization 

od coincides with the anticipated reconstruction boom in Great 
ritain and generally unsettled conditions in Europe it seems uplikely 
that there will be any immediate problem. Openings will be available 
for Rritish wives and children of Dominion service men, and both the 
Canadian and Australian Governments have promised such persons 
free passage.‘ A welcome will be given by the Dominions, in particular 
Australia, to British war orphans and other children. It has been an- ' 
nounced that Australia is planning for the annual migration of 17,000 
selected children in age groups of 6-14 for British and from 6-12 for aliens‘ 
annually from Great Britain and other countries. The mich more 
fundamental problem as regards migration on any large scale after the 
war is, however, the question whether there will be an expanding world 
economy to which the Dominions can adjust themselves. 


1 See The Times, December 9, 1943. 2 See The Times, May 5, 1944. 
"See The Times, May 7, 1944. : 
1 See The Times, March 3, 1942 and April a4, 1944. 
è See The Times, December 12, 1944. : 
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Before the war the Dominions depended mainly on their export 
trade in agricultural and farming products and to some extent in semi- 
manufactured goods. Industrial production was mainly concentrated 
on home markets, though there was some export of manufactured goods 
from Canada. Even before the war the economic structure of the 


* Dominions had begun to change and under the stimulus of war their 


economies have been maturing rapidly. At the end of the war Canada ` 
will emerge as one of the important induetrial countries of the would, 
with a high output per man; she requires only some 3g per cent 
of her arms output for the use of her own forces. In Australia and 
South Africa there has also been considerable industrial development, 
and to a lesser extent in New Zealand. It is not surprising that the 
Dominions in considering ar Henge are thinking in terms of pees 
their industrial populations; but aince their home markets are 
industrial development will be very dependant on their export market. 
Even if industrial output after the transition period remains at present 
capacity—the turn-over to civilian production of entirely new industries 
may not be an easy task—the Dominiońs, particularly Canada, will need 
to Bad export markets. The possibility of increased industrial develop- 
ment in the Dominions and their capacity to absorb large numbers of 
industrial workers will, therefore, determined ultimately by the 
nature and extent of world trade. Only in an expanding world economy 
will they be able to absorb any very large numbers of immigrants in 
excess of those they need to make good any further decline in their own 
populations due to the pre-war fall in the:r net reproduction rates. In 
Australia, in spite of the recent rise in the replacement level, available 
data indicate that by 1950 the population will have started to dwindle 
rapidly. In Canada the net replacement rate is still above the level 
necessary to keep the population stable, and in the past a feature of 
migration has been the large outflow to the United States; in the event 
of post-war restrictions against migratior across the frontier Canada 
would have to absorb her-own increase in population. i 
Statements -have been made in`Parliament which indicate that the 
British Government are in favour of encouraging migration from Britain 
to the Dominions arter the war, and Cranborne announced in 
December, 1943 that the problem was under consideration.1, The 
question does not, however, appear to have received publicity at the 
Dominion Prime Ministers Conference in May, 1944. The Empire 


* Settlement Act of 1937 is stili in force, under which £1,500,000 may be 


ieee eee 75 per cent grants be made to voluntary societies; but 
c British Government have, as yet, made no new suggestions for 
settlemenit schemes. The Dominions themselves are not yet in a position 
to make definite proposals, and the success of any schemes for migration 
must depend on close collaboration between the two Governments con- 
cerned. Demographically there seems at present to be no justification 
for large-scale emigration from Great Britain. If the recent increase in 
the birth rate continues there may be no absolute fall in the total popula- 
tion, but all experts agree that within the next twenty years there is 
1 Parliamentary Debates: House of Lords, December 14, 1943. 
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bound to be a gradual decline in the numerical strength of the younger _ 
members of the adult community. While, therefore, the Government 
believes in encouraging migration from Great Britain to the Dominions 
after the war, and of assisting migration within the Empire in the form 
of part or full payment of passages and other means, it seems probable 
that they envisage infiltration rather than schemes for large scalg 
migration. : 

, There have been indications in recent years that not only the popula- 
tion of Great Britain but of other Western European countries have been 
tending towards a decline and failing to replace themselves, and in those 
western countries that have been under Cotman occupation thia trend 
will almost certainly have been accentuated. If, therefore, migration 
to the Dominions is to be on any large scale after the war it seems prob- 
able that increased attention will have to be given to the emphasis by the 
Overseas Settlement Board in their Report of 1918 as regards the shift 
in centres of population pressure, and that consideration will have to be 
given to the question of migration to the Empire from areas both in 
Europe and elsewhere suffering from the burden of overpopulation. 
From this point of view it seems likely that both in the interests of the 
Empire itself and of the world in general the peopling of the Empire 

hae to be regarded, at least in part, as an international problem, of 
which the importance is obvious, for a satisfactory solution may well 
prove to be a significant factor, not only in the expansion of world 
economy, but also in the maintenance of friendly international relations. 
D. P. E. 
G. L. G. 


WAR-TIME INFLATION 


I. What is Inflation? 


A has been held up as a danger before all the 
belligerents in this war; it is not clear, however, fhat the under- 
standing of what it is (still less of how it is caused and how it 
can be avoided or remedied) has become as widespread as the fear of it. 
Befére going on to glance at the progress of inflation in a number of 
countries, it may be useful to set down some general remarks about 
the phenomenon. ‘ 

In the first place, it is clear that by “inflation” most people under- 
stand a substantial and rapid rise of the general level df prices, and ıt 
will be convenient to use the word here in this usual sense. At the 
outset, however, one must distinguish an inflation which (like that of 
the major Allies in and after the last war) is arrested before the currency 
becomes so worthless aĝ to require the institution of a new unit of 
value from one which (like the German inflation of 1923) proceeds 
faster and faster until there is no remedy but to introduce an entirely 
new currency. The first may conveniently be called “ordinary”, the 
second “‘run-away” inflation; the essence of the difference between them 
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—of the factor which may cause the former to turn into the latter—will 
be examined later. 

The social-and economic effects of n twọ kinds of inflation, about 
which a word may first be said, differ in d only. Inflation of either . 
kind reduces the real incomes of those whose money incomes are in 
any degree fixed—bond-holders, pensioners, salary-earners, and wage- 
earners. If the fixity of the money income is complete (as in the case 
of borid-interest) and a run-away inflation proceeds to its ultimate fen 
the real income of the person concerned is virtually 
where pressure can be exerted to raise money-incomes, as wi 
earners and salary-earners, the reduction of real income will be peice 
but there is still almost certain to be such a reduction since the rise of 
the money incomes concerned can hardly catch up with that of prices— 
ao long, at any rate, as the rise of prices is proceeding. Since the real ` 
incomes of those whose money incomes are fixed or contractual fall, 
those classes whose incomes are not contractual, but who, on the other 


hand, are responsible directly or indirectly for the paying out of 
contractual incomes, fare correspondingly better. If the teal national 
income as a whdle is not falling, their real incomes will rise. 


In such circumstances, entrepreneurs are likely to be able to finance 
large extensions of capital ipment out of their swollen profits 
(unless these are taken from them by taxation), and as bottlenecks in 
materials and labour begin to limit the amount which can be done in 
this direction, the most prosperous businesses are likely to employ part 
of their profits i in buying up less profitable ones. It is clear, too, that 
the redistribution of income just deacribed is generally in the direction 
of greater inequality between rich and poor, since (though some 
contractual incomes are large and not all independent business men or 
holders of ordinary shares are rich) the great mass of the smaller 
incomes are in fact contractual. Hence the general pattern of consump- 
tion is changed by inflation; more luxury goods and fewer of the ordi- 
nary neceagities are consumed. It follows that much of the extension 
of capital equipment which takes place in times of inflation is 
ill-adapted to fhe needs of ordinary times. 

The social and economic effects of inflation, as here defined, are thus 
highly disturbing. It may sometimes happen that they are miti 
by the existence of full employment accompanying inflation, so 5 
while the real income of the typical individual wage-earner falla, the 
number of people in receipt of wages is higher than at other times. 
The full employment (or something very nearly approaching it) could, 
however, be aftained without any rise of prices sufficient: to produce 
social disturbances of the sort described; moreover, this mitigation 2 
by no means always present—the conditions which are most likel 
produce inflation in an advanced economy are indeed likely to pro fs 
unemployment as well, as will be explained later. - 

So much far the auperficial appearance and the chief social and 
economic effects of inflation, whether “ordinary” or “run-away”. 
What are the causes tending to produce it? Any general rise of prices 
obviously involves an increase in the total expenditure of money in 
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relation to the volume of commodities becoming available. It therefore 
involves one or more of three things—an increase in the supply of 
money, an increase in the average frequency with which the existing ` 
stock of money is spent, or a decline in the volume of available goods 
and services. These three possibilities may be briefly reviewed in turn. 

The precise ways in which an increase in the supply of money comes 
about are various, partly because there are different ee of money— 
-meaning by money any important means of payment. 

In advanced countries such as the United Kingdom far the most 
important form of money is bank credit, to the volume of which the 
quantity of notes and coin in circulation generally adapts itself; in less 
advanced countries notes issued by the Central Bank or the government 
make up the major part of the monetary circulation. In either case, 
however, the most usual way in which the supply of money can be 
expanded is through additional lending by ie i 
lending by the Central Bank to the government, which creates new 
reserves in the other banks enabling them in turn to d their ' 
loans. Bark loans may be ded in this because of an urgent 
government need for credit (as in time of Sai or because the banks 
take an optimistic view of the credit-worthiness of private bustness; 
they may also increase because of an incresse in reserves of gold or 
foreign exchange due to a rise in the country’s exports, not matched by a 
rise in its imports. As a source of serious inflation, however, govern- 
ment borrowing is far the most important cause. The money newly 
borrowed ebe by the government or by private agencies) is spent 
on goods and services, partly or moetly within the country; ite recipients . 
Ankia the country then proceed in their turn to spend part or most 

of it on internally-produced commodities, and so an infinite, but con- 
vergent, series of new expenditures is created, the sum of which may 
be several times the original increase in the stock of money created by 
the banks’ new lending. An increase in borrowing from the banks can 
fail to have this effect only if the whole of the additional income it 
generates is saved or spent on imports. If the supply of home-produced,. 
goods and services expands pari passu with total money expenditure 
on them (a condition: which may be nearly fulfilled if there is wide- 
spread unemployment of all kinds of labour and resources when the 
expansionary procesa starts), then the rise of the general price-. 
level may be small in relation to the increase in the stock of money. 
As soon, however, as there is any check to the increase of physical 
output (either from general full employment, or from “bottlenecks” in 
the supply of particular essential gooda and services), the general 
price level must rise at a rate tending to become proportionate to the 
increase in monetary expenditure. - 

. Alterations in the average frequency with which the existing stock of 
money (or a representative coin or note belonging to it) changes hands 
depend principally on the general state of er opinion. In the ordi- 
nary courae, the amount of money (in the- widest sense) which the 
public likes to keep in hand is closely related to the volume of its , 
transactions and to the rate of interest (which measures the loss in- 
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volved in holding cash instead of securities). Reasons of convenience 
and security normally tend to keep a man’s average money holdings 

` fairly near to a constant proportion of his annual expenditure. In times 

of boom, it is true, the proportion tends to fall, because there are 

rofitable opportunities for investment in non-monetary assets of many 

inds, and his confidence in his ability to liquidate some of his property 
if pressed is high; in depreasion, on the other hand, his cash balances 
and bank accounts are likely to be higher in relation to his expenditure, 
because opportunities for investment are fewer and the desire for 
liquidity greater. The ratio of money holdings to annual expenditure 
for the community as a whole does not, however, normally vary very - 
much. This ratio is the inverse of the average number of times a unit 
of money changes hands in the year—of the average velocity of circu- 
lation. ; 

Exceptional circumstances, however, can change the velocity of 
circulation of money very considerably. In war, for instance, there 
tends to be an increase in liquidity—a fall in the velocity. Thig is due 

/” in part to the desire of ifidividuals to provide against the unubually high 
degree of general uncertainty, but mostly to the restricted range and 
attractiveness of possible purchases and investments, despite the high 
level of money incomes. Or, on the other hand, if inflation 1s proceeding 
at a sufficient rate to make the public realize that money is a bad aset 
to hold (since it is rapidly losing its real value) the scramble to get rid of 

_anoney in GRA S or other commodities as soon as possible may send 
“up the velocity of circulation very sharply. 

The two changes instanced are of great importance in the study of war- 
time inflationary tendencies. On account of the first, there is a strong 
tendency for a belligerent to finish a war with a volume of money 
in circulation much r than is needed to pay for the available goods 
at current prites once the public’s cash-holding habits return to normal 
—once the contingencies against which they have been holding cash 
recede and the various ch , patriotic and material, on their desire to 
spend and invest are removed. The boom in the United Kingdom 
after the last war (in 1919-20) was marked by an increase in the velocity 
of circulation of bank deposits (abnormally low in 1918) quite as much _ 
as By an increase in their volume. 

The second change in velocity of circulation mentioned above—its 
increase owing to loss of faith in the security of money when inflation 
has been proceeding for some time—is that which marks the transition 

from ordinary țo run-away inflation. It greatly accelerates the rise of 
prices, tending to make it faster, proportionately, than the increase in 
the supply of money, while this acceleration of the price-rise in turn 
raises the velocity of circulation by further shaking confidence in the 
value of money. A self-reinforcing process is thus started which can - 
hardly be halted save by the institution of an entirely new currency. 

Changes in the supply of commodities are the third factor to be 
considered in studying price changes in general, including inflation. 

. The effeet of a harvest failure in raising agricultural—and general— 
prices has been familiar from time out of mind; the effects of war and 
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blockade in restricting the supply of goods in particular areas are 
similar, though sometimes more drastic. They cannot, however, be 
sufficient by themselves to account for even the greater part of the more 
serious inflations of modern times. For the total supply of goods and 
services available annually in a country to be suddenly halved would 
indeed be catastrophic; it is doubtful whether it has ever happened. 
Prices, on the other hand, have often been very much more than doubled 
jn a relatively short time. This is not to say that sudden scarcity may 
not be sufficient to increase the public’s desire to hold goods instead of 
money to such an extent that the resulting rise of prices is quite dis- 
proportionate to the reduction in supplies of goods; revealed, it 
seems that all the really serious inflations on record have also been 
marked by great increases in the amount of money ın existence. 

Such great increases in the supply of money—unaccompanied by 
corresponding increases in the supply of goods or in the public’s desire 
to, hold cash—are nearly always the t of weakness or indifference 
on the part of the authorities. The weakness may take the form of 
inability to collect taxes adequate for its needs, to persuade the public 
to save money in sufficient quantities, or to control prices directly. 
There have been notable cases of indifference in territories "under 
enemy occupation and control. 

It is noteworthy that strong and determined governments have had 
little difficulty in preventing serious inflation in this war so far; only in 
countries with weak executives or countries under enemy occupation 


`~ has it assumed alarming proportions. The far greater success attained 


by the main belligerents in this war, as compared with the last, has been 
largely due, not to any improvements in fiscal or monetary policy in the 
narrow sense—governments have again had to borrow extensively 
from banks, and cannot possibly be sure that their’ patriotic appeals 
will increase saving sufficiently to‘neutralize the extra purchasing power 
so created—but to improvements in pricé-control and rationing. The 
enforcement of a limitation of prices demands great thoroughness in the 
executive as well as a law-abiding attitude on the part of the public; 
it cannot succeed unless the individual has confidence that he can meet 
hid essential needa—or secure his fair share of the available supplies— 
by purchases at the controlled prices. Hence, not only a strong arm but 
an’ efficient and comprehensive system of rationing is essential to a 
government seeking to control prices by decree in the face of a surplus 
of purchasing-power such as is almost certain to arise in total war. 
The distinction between the governments which have and those which 


have not been able to achieve these conditions has been a remarkably’ 


clear one, as the discussion of some particular cases in the succeeding 
part of this article will show. 


A. J.B. 
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` THE DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 
A Day-to-day Summary 


Dec. 19.—The Navy Minister told the press that it might not be 
necessary for the Government to obtain the King’s signature to set up a 
Regency; the Cabinet could solve the question in a revolutionary way, 
but the King could not be a revolutionary. 

M. Porphyrogennis was understood to have informed Gen. Scobie 
that, o to street fighting, he had been unable to leave his heuse to 
bring the E.A.M. reply to the demand that they should disarm. 

M. Papandreou stated that E.A.M. had indicated willingness to 
accept Gen. Scobie’s conditions if certain political questions were 
settled. 

The operation to open the road to Piraeus was continued.. Averoff 
rison remained in E.L.A.S. hands, and it was officially stated that the 
ritish troops had only been able to rescue 235 of the 640 prisoners 

held there. Many women prisoners were believed to have perished in a 
fire which destroyed part of the prison after E.L.A.9. troops blew up 
the walls. 

Tht director-general of U.N.R.R.A’ stated, in London, that the 
, situation in Greece had compelled the temporary evacuation of a sub- 

stantial part of the mission which had been co-operating with the 
- Anglo-American relief authorities in the distribution of supplies. The 
decision was taken only when several members of the had been | 
wounded. 
. Dec. 20.—British H.Q. announced the capture by E-L.A‘S. of the 

R.A.F. H.Q. at Kifissia, 10 miles out of Athens. The garrison at Volos 
had been evacuated without incident. The situation at Salonika and 
Patras was unchanged. Aircraft dropped leaflets with a warning from 
Gen. Scobie to civilians that rebel guns still firing after 9 a.m. on Dec. 
21 would be attacked “with ‘all the arms at my di .... For their 
personal security all civilians in the areas concerned must immediately 
evacuate to a iy ea of 500 metres from the position of the i 

The quisling Premier Rallis and 18 other collaborators who Fadl beck 
in the Averoff prison were ‘arrested by the police. 

E.L.A.S. criers with megaphones exhorted their followers to hold 
out for one more day, promising an armistice based on a Regency. 

Mr. Eden, 8 ing in-Parliament about the rival forces in Greece, 

inted out that the Mountain Brigade fought with great gallantry in 
orth Africa and had a great wélcome when they returned to Greece. 

The Sacred Battalion had never been in Attica, and was now engaged 
with some German remnants in the Greek islands. He then denied 
that any suggestion had been made by the Ambassador in Athens or 
anyone else to the Greek Goyernment that the demonstration arranged 
for Dec. 3 should be prohibited. 

On the question of British intervention in general he said that the 
Government knew there were risks in sending troops to Athens, but he 
still thought the decision to do so was right. ey consulted the 
United States beforehand, and went there with their agreement, and 
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conveyed their decision to, go to the Soviet Goyernment, who also 
approved that decision. 

t was true that, for reasons of operational security, they did not, 
before going, describe their plans and intentions in detail to the Greeks, 
and so could not give them a clear answer to the many appeals they were 
making to Britain to go into Greece, appeals made because the Greek * 
Government saw the situation PASER 1 and wanted Britain to drive 
the remnants of the Germans out. Agreement was reached at Caserta— 
and he read out the clauses of the document—and at that date, before 
the actual return to Greece, there wae no iasue which divided the Greek 
Ministers amongst themselves and no issue which divided the British 
Government from any part of their Greek friends. 

As to their reason for going to Greece it was true they had an interest in 
the Mediterranean, but they went to Greece to bring food and supplies, 
_ and in a normal week of deliveries, e.g. Nov. 18 to 24, they unloaded 

in the Piraeus alone over 20,000 tons of food, in Kalamata and Patras 
over 4000 tons each, in Mytilene over 7000 tons, and in Chios over 
2700, as welt as very large quantities of clothing’ 

The armistice terma he considered to be the minimum, because if 
arma were left in the hands of people in civilian clothes in Athens fòr a 
long period the moment political tension rose there would be the risk 
of a recurrence of what was happening now. Gen. Scobie’s demand 
for the surrender of arms only applied to the Athens and Piraeus area. 
The right-wing organization X, which tried to join the British forces 
against E.A.M., had been disarmed by British troops ‘ ‘as they were 
acting contrary to the orders issued by the prevailing Government and 
Gen. Scobie regarding the carriage of arms by irregular forces”, to 
_ quote Gen. Scobie’s telegram of Dec. 8.* 

As to the King, it was on the advice of Mr. Churchill and himself, 

given nally, that he was still in England; that was not im 

the King, with British bayonets, on the Greek people. The eich 
Government were not be era Regency, and actually it was the 
Ambassador in Athens who first it, and his judgment was 
confirmed by Mr. Macmillan when e reached there. It was for the 
Greeks netigas to decide whether they wanted a Regency or not, 
and the King was now awaiting the advice of his Ministers. 

De.-21.—M. Papandreou told a representative of the British press 

that Britain had never in history been held in more intense affection 
by the masses of the Greek people, and never had she done Gresce 
higher service than ahe had rendered with her oe in standing up on 

lf of an unarmed Government representing the great majority of 
„the country against an armed minority bent on imposing a Nazi-like 


tyranny. 

He protested ‘against the aang dasa of British and American 
Left-wing leaders, and Een reporting of the events of the 
first week of December. For 6 months they had made concesæion after 
concession to the E.A.M. in the hope of conciliation. They had long 
since recognized the E.A.M. leaders’ intention gradually to seize power 
under cover of the Coalition. He then gave instances of the cancessions 
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made, the last of which was to agree not to form a new Army in numeri- 
cal excess of E.L.A.S. and to count the E.D.E.S. forces on the Govern- 
ment side in this calculation. 

He denied emphatically the existence of any elements who could 
reorganize the Right-Wing with a view to imposing a new dictatorahip, 
‘and pointed out that the security battalion leaders were in prison and 
the gendarmerie were digarmed. He also denied that the police fired 
the frat shots on Dec. 3, and that the loss of life then was the cause ef 
the insurrection; he could produce numerous proofs that revolution 
had already been decided upon. On Dec. 3 Riwospastis in an article 
by Zevgos (the Communist er of Agriculture) wrote that “now 
the word is with the powder blackened weapons of our fighters”. 
For the next 3 days police stations were murderously attacked without 
retaliation, and not till after 3 days did Gen; Scobie authorize defence 
action. 

He also said that, far from seeing British intervention as unwar- 
ranted, the overwhelming majority of the people recognized in it cause 


for everlasting grati 
Lord Canbar re ries to a debate in the Lords, said that the 


Government had abso ly nothing to hide in regard to their Greek 
policy, and their conscience was absolutely clear. As to the firing on 
c. 3 the evidence they had did not support the contention that the 
police were responsible, but went to show that the crowd had already 
roughly handled the police and disarmed several of them before any 
shots were fired. In any case, that incident was not the main cause ‘of 
the trouble that followed. The march of E.L.A.S. on Athens must be 
regarded as.a deliberate attack on the free institutions of Greece. 

He declared that the views of the King-of the Hellenes about his 
public duty had been entirely correct. As to the question of a Regency 
such a movement entirely depended on the support obtained from the 
Greeks, but if it were set up and failed the position would be. worse 
than before. The British Government were not against it; they only 
wanted to be oertain it was a practical proposition. 

British H.Q. rted that the calling-up of age groups by the 
Government for Nai ional Guard battalions in Athens was being met 
with an enthusiastic response. They now numbered 6,500, nearly all 
war veterans. 

Government loud-apeakers in Athens announced that Mr. ‘Eden 
had said in Parliament the previous day that the British were supporting 
a Regency. . 

Unofficial reports stated that dockers and other or, ions at 
Piraeus had sent a telegram of thanks to Mr. Ch tae 
Koukaki, a liberated suburb, British troops were greeted with embraces 
and tears of joy. ; ' 

Mr. artived back in Athens from a visit t6 F.-M. Alexander 
in Italy. 

Reports were current of the formation of a new party, the Left 
Front, intended to be “between the Right Wing of the old parties and 
the extreme Left responsible for the mutinies”. The Democratic 
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Socialist Party, the National Unionists, the Labour and Agricultural 
Party, the Socialist Union, groups of new Liberals, and a group of 
Agriculturalists were understood to be jdining it. 

Dec, 22.—E.L.A.S. forces driven from their positions in the south of 
Athens were reported to be transferring the bulk of their forces to the 
north of the city. In Epirus they were reported to be moving against 
E.DE.S. territory. Reports also continued of Bulgare, Albanians, and 
Yugoslavs crossing the frontier ostensibly to assist E.L.A.S. 

M. Papandreou was reported to have received a message from the 

errilla leader in Crete, Gen. Papadakis, thanking him and Gen. 

bie for their vigorous opposition to the attempts to overthrow the 
Government. The E.A.M. reply to Gen. Scobie’s note of Dec.-16 was 
received at British H.Q. 

Dec. a3.—Fighting in north-west Greece with E.D.E,S. began on 
aand in Epirus. 3 E.L.A.S. divisions crossed the line of area allotted 
to Zervas at Caserta. - Á 

M. Sophoulis told the presa that E.A.M. was “a political movement 
of extermjngtion which, by the use of arms and violence, is arbitrarily 
trying to, subject the Greek people to its will”. It was untrue to repre- 
sent British action as arbitrary interference in Greek affairs, and “a 
gross misrepresentation of facts and perversion of the truth” to preSent 
the rebellion as a noble fight for democratic liberties. 

British se recaptured Piraeus station and adjacent warehouses. 

The E.L.A.8. Central Committee’s reply to Gen. Scobie was pub- 
lished. It maintained that the onus of apap line iret in Greece and of 
restoring to the le their liberties and stability fell on the Govern- 
ment and was no afar of Britain. It objected to the proposal that the 
Mountain Brigade should be confined to their b and asked for 
their withdrawal from the Athens area. It also required ‘“‘fuller verifica- 
tion and execution” of the disarming of the security battalions, and their 
confinement. Finally, it said “it is self-evident that supporters of 
E.L.A.S. in Athens and the Piraeus will, on general agreement being 
reached, cease their resistance simultaneously with the removal of our 
remaining units in Athens and the Piraeus. We accept the disarmament 
of these supporters of E.L.A.S.; itis equally self-evident that this will 
take place simultaneously with that of supporters of the opposite party. 
We propose that the only realizable method will be for this to be under- 
taken by a Greek Government of mutual confidence which will be 
formed. It ia in any case a matter of principle that the surrender of 
arms by Greek citizens can be made only to the Greek Government”. 

Dec. 25.—It wig announced that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden had 
arrived in Athens, and had consulted with Sir Harold Alexander, 
Mr. Macmillan, and the British Ambassador. They then interviewed 
M. Papandreou, and informed him they proposed to convene a con- 
ference, representative so far as possible of Greek political opinion, to 
put an end to fratricidal strife and enable Greece to resume her place 
among the United Nations. The central E.L.A.S. committee was 
being invited to send delegates, and the Archbishop of Athens had 
consented to preside. . i 
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Archbishop Damaskinos, in an appeal to the ‘people, said they were 


in danger of losing all the moral of 4 years’ struggle, and they had” 
pie the slaves of passion.” = He cal called on them to fling away their 


ee 26.—The conference opened and was attended by Archbishop 
Damaskinos (in the chair), M. Papandreou, M. houlz (the Liberal . 
*Party), M. handares (Progressive sa n. Plastiras, M. 
Maximos (Popular Party), and M. Siantos ’ 
Mandakis (E.A.M.). M. Siantos was secretary-general of the K.K.E., 
M. Partealides secretary-general of E.A.M. and a member ‘of the 
K.K.E. and Gen. Mandakis a guerrilla leader, regarded as second in 
command to Gen. Sarafis. The U.S. and Soviet Ambassadors and 
a French representative also attended. 

Mr. Churchill made a speech in which he said ‘that when he saw 
M. Papandreou the previous day he proposed that there should be an 
all-party conference, and M. Papandreou said immediately that he 
would welcome it. He apnea that he did not intend to obstruct 
the Greek leaders’ deliberations, and “we British and othey represen- 
tatives of the great unifed victorious Powers will leave you Greeks to 
your own discussiona ... and we shall not trouble you unless you send 


After saying that British forces came to Greece with the coe 
and approval of President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, he 
out that when they came there were Germans to throw out. 
no thought in view but the restoration of Greece to her place i re 
ranks of the Allies. They had now become involved in the troubles that 
had arisen through-doing what they believed was their duty, and that 
duty they would discharge inflexibly and to the end. They were now 


bound in honour to bring the matter to a ` conclusion, and they 
must, of course, ask the acceptance and ent of Gen. Scobie’ 8 
terms. 


F.-M. Alexander said he and his soldiers had only one enemy and 
that was the Germans, and “instead of my having to pour British troops 
into Athens you, ahould be pouring Greek brigades into Italy to march 

. agdinst the common foe” 

` M. Partsalides said he expressed the feelings of the Greek people on 
behalf of E.A.M. for the efforts of the hime Minister of their great ally, 
and was convinced that “these clashes between the Greek people and 
between them and British troops will not shake the traditional relations 
of the Greek people with the British people”. They thanked Mr. 
Churchill for tgking the initiative regardmg the conference, but felt, 
he said, that “inasmuch as it is a conference among our political parties 
the parties of E.A.M. also should have been called—E.A.M. which 
ee oe ee rise 
" support of the great struggle which the British Empire waged 
one 

Mr. “Eden, i in a word of explanation, said that, in suggesting the 
conference, they did not strive for a meeting of all parties, but for a 
conference between the leading representatives of all shades of Greek 
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opinion, and it would be, of course, for the conference itself to_invite 
anybody else it wished to attend. 

A large quantity of dynamite was found in a sewer outside the Hotel 
Grande Bretagne, where M. Papandreou and other Ministers and Gen. 
Scobie and his staff were 

Dec. 47.—Mr. Churchill issued a statement saying- that the Greek 
question would be discussed at a conference of the three Allies 
whieh he hoped would soon take place. He then said, “there would 


have been’a great massacre if we had not intervened”. Hz hoped the . 


conference would bring a solution but, if not, British troops there and 
on the way would make them masters of Athens and Attica. They were 
absolutely determined, he said, that the whole of the built-up area of 
Athens must be cleared, and would use whatever force was necessary. 

He algo said there was no question of the King returning until after 
a frée plebiscite had been taken. 

The Conference met, and was understood to have unanimously 
decided in favour of a Regency. The E.L.A.8. representatives then 
stated their terms, and, according to reports from Government sources, 
after prolonged discussion, the Archbishop adjourned the Conferenge 
“unti such time as he thinks it is necessary to call it 

Unofficial reports indicated that the E.L.A8. terms included the 
disbandment of gll forces, ee the new National Guard and the 
recruiting of a new one, officered by men approved by E.L.A.S. They 
also demanded 45 or 50 per cent of the seats in the Cabinet, including 
the Ministriea of Justice and the Interior, and the under-Secretaryahips 

of War and Foreign Affairs. 

"Gen. Plastiras declared that if these conditions were accepted he 
would leave Greece 

leading Svolos did not attend the conference, though invited (he was the 

representative of the moderate element in E.AM.). ELAS. 
“tg bring as many representatives as they wished, but only 
‘hes two Communist leaders attended. 

Before the Conference opened a 45-minute truce was observed over 
. a corridor of the city to allow the E.L.A.S. delegates to reach the meet- 
ing pia E E.L.A.S. guns broke the truce after 10 minutes, and fighting 
m op later and through the night. ; 

urchill received the press and explained why British forces 
ri come to Greece. He repeated that if they had not intervened there 
would have been a very serious masacre in Athens, and then em cena 
zed that there was not the slightest foundation for stories fhat . 
was supporting a Fascist Government, trying to bring back the King 
or to impose a particular rule on Greece, or endeavouring to get some 
advantage or lasting control for herself. “We seek nothing from 
Greece’, he said, “except her friendship.” 

They were absolutely determined, he went on, that the whole of the 
built-up area must be cleared of armed persons not under the control 
of any recognized Government. If no agreement was reached the guna 
would go veg eee and they would establish security and peace and 
order in Atti ey must expect that in a not very long time he and 
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Marshal Stalin and President Roosevelt would meet, and review the 
situation. 

It was announced in Athens that up to Dec. 16 Military Liaison 
had landed 66,337 tons of foodstuffs at the g principal ports 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden left Athens for London. 

The British Embassy issued a report stating that tHe Archbishop saw 
the British statesmen the previous evening and gave them an account 
ote roceedings at the first 2 days of the conference. He reported the 

elming desire of those present for the immediate lishment 
of a Regency gs an essential prelude to the solution of the many pro- 
, blems before the conference: The British Ministers undertook, on 
behalf of their Government, to recommend the acceptance of ‘this 
course to the King of the Hellenes. The Archbishop had adjourned the 
conference for the time being. 

The Archbisho issued a report stating that he had requested 
political leaders cee part in the conference to state in writing their 
views on the terms of E.A.M. as they were presented by, ite members 
during the previous May’s session. ; 

British H.Q. reported that the progress of clearing Athens and the 
Pitacus was progressing alowly but satisfactorily. Resistance within the 
built-up areas was being offered by the orca Athens E.L.A.S. corps, 
and the insurgents who entered the city area earlier in December were 
now moving out to positions in and astride the roads leading to it. An 
attack on the R.A.F. landing ground the previous day was repulsed. 
In Epirus Gen. Zervas’s forces were falling back under E.L.AS. 
pressure, and evacuated Igoumenitsa. 

Dec. 29.—M. Papandreou telegraphed to the King announcing that 
he had placed his resignation “at the disposal of Greek political circles”. 

British and Greek forces launched a three-pronged attack to clear the 
south-eastern ro of Athens and captured Ardittos Hull, giving 
them control of nearly half of the city. Mountain Brigade. forces’ drove 
south-west from the eastern edge of Athens to remove the threat to the 
Athens-Phaleron road. The number of E.L.A.S. prisoners taken was 
now 7,500. 

The Central Committee of E.A.M. sent a memorandum to Mr. 
Churchill thanking him for his initiative in calling a meeting to find a 
solution of the crisis. It went on, Fa artaal, although during the 
meeting on Dec. 27 we proposed a a logical basis for agreement the 
negotiations were vitiated by the policies of that part of the old political 
world whos¢ aim is to reach a solution by force de ding on British 
arms. ‘These are the people who, with their inflexible pati and bad 
advice and their distortion of the true aims of our fight have 
to embroil British troops in the fight against the Greeks. wal postpone 
a solution of the crisis in the hope of obtaining party 

“There is nothing to justify the continuation bes! honle especially 
since the Left has accepted the basic paints of Gen. Scobie’s memoran-' 
dum and, by its TO proposals in the political field, is rendering 
much,easier the finding of a solution for all outstanding questions.” 
The cessation of hostilities would have created the right atmosphere for 
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agreement, because it would have obliged the extreme Right to become 
less intransigent. The Greek people have never for a moment ceased 
to believe in their great allies, and particularly Great Britain. Their 
burning desire is to see all armed units engaged in the common fight 
to Hitler’s Germany. Our immediate and only aim is to stop 
bloodshed and return to a peaceful and the secure, free, and democratice 
evolution of our land... .” 

Dec. 30.—The King, in a proclamation published in Athens 
addressed to the Archbishop, appointed him Regent during the period 
of emergency and authorized and required him to take all steps 
necessary to restore order and tranquillity throughout the Kingdom. 

He declared he was “resolved not to return to Greece unleas sum- 
` moned by a free and fair expression of the national will”, and also his 
“desire that there should be ascertained by processes of democratic 
government the freely expressed wishes of the Greek people as soon as 
~ these storms have m s f 

British H.Q. issued a statement charging E.L.A.S. with maltreatment 
of British þrisoners and of “many contraventions of the recognized 
usages of war”. Prisoners hag been deprived of their uniforms and 
boots and forced to march barefoot to places in the mountains’ and 
` E.L.A.S. had refused to allow Red Croes parcels to be sent to them. 

Dec. 31.—M. Papandreou’s Government resigned. 

Gen. Scobie replied to the E.A.M. memorandum of Dec. 28 and 
pointed out that “it had not been made clear by the E.L.A.S. Central 
Committee, either in the previous correspondence with Gen. Scobie 
or at the recent conferences, that E.L.A.S. had accepted the two 
conditions which the General had made public in his memoranda of 
Dec. 12 and 16. If the Central Committee will confirm their acceptance 
of these two conditions and will send an officer or officers with full 
power to this H.Q. arrangements can be made forthwith for the execu- 
tion of these conditions and the cessation of hostilities. A safe conduct ` 
will be immediately provided for such officer or officers”. (The two 
conditions were that E.L.A.S. forces must evacuate Attica, and cease 
_ Tesistance in Athens and hand in their arms). 

Archbishop Damaskinos, in a broadcast message to the people, em- 
phasized the necessity for the authority of the State being reinstated 
without delay over all persons. The hour had struck for great decisions 
expreseed in patriotic acts. Recent ience had shown that negotia- 
tions carried on in the midst of a troubled psychological atmosphere had 
no effect but to contribute to the continuation of the dangerous state of 
suspense, and for that reason “we insist”, he said, “that it is a necessity 
of national urgency that immediate agreement be reached for the 
conflicts to be broken off, this being an indispensable beginning and 
pre-condition for the achievement ‘ofthe radical and sal solutions 
which the Government ... will study speedily and apply without 
hesitation to all questions... .” ~ : 

Only a State founded on the principle of lew, applying in “their 
entirety the basic democratic principles af redni, equality, and justice 
was capable of ensuring internal tranquillity, the administration of 
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racial justice, the assurance of social equilibrium, and the enjoyment of 
democratic liberties. In such a State all solutions by force must be 
excluded. 

He appealed to those who were in a position to inspire the popular 
masses they should contribute to normality by the means which, 
were at their disposal, and called upon those bearing arms to agree to 
lay them down at once. 

British H.Q. reported good progress in clearing the south-eastern 
suburbs of Athens, with artillery and air support. On Dec.’ag 800 

risoners were taken and 300 E.L.A.S. men killed. In Epirus Gen. 
Seca ei orted to be over to Corfu. 

Jan. 1, 1945 Unoa kia that E.L.A.8. Central 

Committee had sent 2 memorandum to the Regent stating that they 
were prepared to order “cease fire” and lay down their arms as soon as 
political questions were settled. It was Seabed officially that M. 
Zevgos and another E.L.A.S. delegate were in conference with Gen. 
Scobie. 
_ British H.Q. announ¢ed thst the S.E. suburbs were now Cleared and 
further areas-in the Piraeus occupied. The main electric power station 
for the whole area was naered the previous day. In Epirus the with- 
drawal of the E.D.E,S. force and the evacuation of refugees from 
- Preveza was completed. í 

The British Army served 334,000 free meals in Athens and the 
Piraeus, apart from aid given by various relief organizations. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 


Enemy air activity with V weapons against Britain continued, and on 
Dec. 24 it was announced that in the 24 hours just ended it had been 
extended to Northern England. Casualties and damage were 

By Dec. x9 it was clear that Rundstedt’s attack aimed at the Meuse 
was being made in 5 thrusts: towards Monschau, towards Malmédy, 
towards St. Vith by a conv pincer movement, into Luxembdurg + 
from the frontier area of es den, and into central Luxembourg 
from near Echternach. Monschau was lost temporarily but quickly 
recaptured. The deepest penetration was near Stavelot, where the 
Germans gainéd 20 miles on the way to Malmédy, but American 
resistance quickly stiffened, and counter-thrusts ended in 2,200 Ger- 
mans being captured. The 2 columns moving on St. Vith were stop 
east and south of it,and near Echternach, on the Luxembourg border, 
very hard fighting went ‘on in which the town hands more than 
once. The weather was described as the worst of the whole autumn for 
flying, and until Dec. 23 the Tactical A.F. was hardly able to operate. 
The weather then cleared, and on 3 days Dec. 24-26 the T.A.F. flew 
over 14,000 sorties, 6,000 of them on Dec. 24 alone. 
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For security reasons no reports of the fighting were released until 48 ẹ 
hours afterwards, and it is not possible to trace the enemy pro da 
by day. Very heavy fighting took place in the aep hbo hood of Mal 
médy and Stavelot, on the right flank of the German advance, and west 
of Echternach on the left flank, and the enemy were held in both areas, 
but they were able to carry through their thrust due west, reaching , 
Celles and Ciney, only 4 or 5 miles from the Meuse. The recovery of 
Stavelot was announced on Dec. 21 and of Malmedy on Dec. 22. 

In the south the Germans, finding Bastogne strongly held, by- 
passed it and pushed on to St. Hubert and Laroche, cutting the roads 
to Bastogne, while they surrounded Wiltz, further to the south-east. 
Fortunately the Bastogne garrison held out with great gallantry despite 
a call to surrender, and this, together with the strong resistance further 
north, especially west of Stavelot, narrowed down the German front and 
prevented Rundstedt from getting enough elbow room to maintain the 
weight -and of his attack on an adequate scale, especially when, 
after Dec. 23 the Tactical Air Forces were able to operate effectively 
against his troop concentrations and transport. . 

In the centre, however, 3 tank spearheads had by ‘Dec. 24 night 
reached points only 4 miles from Dinant. They were then held, and by 
noon on Dec. 25 it was stated that the threat to the east bank of the 
Meuse had‘been warded off. Major air attacks by heavy bombers on 
enemy concentrations in the St. Vith area played a big part in this. On 
Dec. 26 it was stated that on Dec. 23 and 24 between St. Vith and 
Bastogne alone 864 motor vehicles had been destroyed and 332 damaged. 

On Dec. 26 the loss of Rochefort was announced, and the arrival of 
advanced prongs at Celles and Ciney, but from that point the pounding 
of the enemy’s lines of communications and the firm stand of the 
Americans on both his flanks begun to take effect. Many of his tanks 
ran out of fuel, 17 at Celles alone. The U.S. gth A.F. announced that in 
nearly 9,000 sorties since Dec. 16 they had destroyed or disabled 571 
tanks and armoured cars, 3,521 lorries, and 685 or more railway wagons, 
etc., and had shot down te aircraft, for the loss of 172. On the northern 
enemy flank La Gleize was retaken, with prisoners and several tanks. 

On Dec. 27 it was announced that 3rd Army forces from the Saar 
front had made contact with the Bastogne garrison after a drive at great 
7 fom the south. Bastogne had held out for 8 days and 9 nights. 

round was also recovered further east between Echternach and 
Diekirch and several villages taken. The position was now described as 
follows: The Germans were employing 20 divisions, 8 of them tank 
divisions, in a thrust due west, after being headed off from the direction 
of Liége and prevented from working round the northern shoulder of 
the American positions. They then tried to reach the Meuse further | 
south, through Bastogne, but failed, and so made another attempt, 
going round gne and then south and west to Libramont and St. 
Hubert. They were held here also (after taking’ Libramont—reported 
Dec. 26) and then made their main advance up the Ourthe valley to 
Hotton. Very heavy fighting took place there and round Grandmenil 
and Manhay, the recapture of these 2 places being announced on Dec. 
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a28, when the wipi ie of a considerable enemy force, with 1,000 


prisoners taken, at es was also reported. German losses between 
Hotton and Marche were very heavy. 

A U.S. staff officer now stated that 2 Panzer divisions had been 
virtually destroyed, 400 tanks having been put out of action by the 
Army and 415 by the Air Force, the total in 1a days probably reaching 

1,000, while 1,088 aircraft had been destroyed or damaged. At Bastogne 
the garrison were believed to have destroyed 148 tanks and 28 half- 
tracks.during their stand before the 3rd Army forces arrived, and the 
latter destroyed many more, recaptured several places nearby and + 
gs the Sure river, and also retook Echternach. 

orts on Dec. 29 spoke of enemy withdrawals north of Roche- 
fort, but pointed out that there were still 2 Panzer armies in the salient. 
Humain had been recaptured, and next day that of Rochefort was 
announced. 

The 3rd Army launched a fresh tack west of Bastogne early on 
Dec. 30, and made progress towards Houffalize, a vital enemy road 
centre. This narrowed the waist of the German bulge to 45 miles, and 
in the fighting north of Bastogne the enemy. lost 67 tanks. 

_ From the beginning of the attack, the Germans dropped many groups 

of parachute troops behind the ‘Allied lines, most of whom were 
reported to have been successfully dealt with. They also made use of 
American tanks, lorries, and other vehicles in which troops in U.S. 
uniforms did their utmost to disrupt Allied communications. On 
Dec. 19 reports were brought in by eyewitnesses of the murder by the 
Germans of some 130 pronen, including medical staff, captured at 
Monschau on Dec. 17. 

There was little newa of operations on the other fronts. The gth 
Army were reported, on Dec. 19, to be clearing Wirm and Mullendorf, 
and the 7th to be gaining ground 7 miles north-west of Wissembourg, 
but they were driven out of Bundenthal and Berg, and were unable to 
cross the Lauter. Sigolaheim, north of Colmar, was also lost. On Dec. 
rgth the 3rd Army attacked from the Saarlautern bridgehead area and 
captured 40 pill-boxes and fortified buildin They also cleared 
Dillingen. The French ret Army completed the eviction of the Ger- 
mans who had filtered back into Kayserberg and Kintzheim. 

On Jan. 1 the Germans made 5 counter-attacks against the 7theArmy 
along the Palatinate border, especially near Bitche and at Bannstein, 6 
miles further south-east. No loss of ground was reported. 

In the air’joint operations were carried out by heavy bombers of the 
R.A.F. and the U.S. 8th A.F. against Rundstedt’s offensive, and on 
Dec. aes attacks on railways and roads north of Triér up to the 
Monschau area were reported. Trier itself was also bo several 
times. All the more important rail centres behind the German front 
were bombed frequently, particularly at Cologne, Coblenz, Bonn, 
Bingen, Euskirchen, Homburg, Fulda, and Munchen-Gladbach. Oil 
refineries were also attacked, and great damage done at Hamburg, 
Harburg, and Misburg. 

On Dec. 23-25 heavy bombers destroyed 222 enemy aircraft, for the 
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loss of 97, in attacks on airfields in the Frankfurt area as well as on rail 
centres, roads; and troops in the battle area and behind it. On Dec. 26 
51 aircraft were destroyed and 20 more badly damaged in attacks in 
. which 6g tanks and armoured vehicles and 560 transport lorries were 
pee and 79 tanks, etc. and 297 lorries damaged, all for the loss of 


In the 4 days Dec. 24-27 A.A. guns alone shot down 138 aircraft 
over the battle area and the U.S. 8th A.F. destroyed 248. By Dec. 31 
there. had been 7 days of clear weather, 4nd during this Allied planes 
made 28,000 sorties, and destroyed nearly 800 of the enemy. On that 
day over 2,000 U.S. aircraft and formations of R.A.F. heavies 
were out, and during attacks on oil eries and rail and road centres 
shot down 86 of the enemy for the loss of 35 bombers and 10 fighters 
(with some pilots saved). i 

, On Jan. 1 the Lu e made a number of attacks on Allied airfields 

and also raided Brussels. They lost 125 shot down over airfields for 
the loss of 4 Allied pilots, and their total losses for the day were 188 
planes. Allie losses were 25, in operations which included 4,000 
offensive sorties. Lancasters breached the Dortmund-Ems Canal for 
the 4th time, and Mosquitoes dropped 4,000-lb. bombs in the moutlf of 
several railway tunnels. Over 800 U.S. heavies, with escort, bombed 
oil refineries in Germany for the roth day running. 

Other operations included attacks on the Gestapo H.Q. at Oslo, on 
Va sites and stores at several places in Holland, the Politz synthetic 
oil plant, near Stettin, and enemy shipping off Norway. 

The Germans were by Dec. 19 somewhat guarded in their claims as 
to the importance of their offensive, stating that it was not a turning 
point in the war, but rather a shrewd blow taking the enemy by surprise 
and giving him a foretaste of the magnitude and impossibility of his 
task. Next day they claimed the capture of 10,000 prisoners and the 
destruction.or capture of 200 tanks, and on Dec. 21 said the prisoners 
numberéd 20,000. A gap of 60 miles had already been e in the 
centre of the Allied front, and the operations showed the qualitative 
superiority of German tanks in & war of movement. 

On Dec. 23 they stated that over-1,000 rockets had been aimed at 


Britaij, and industry had worked on further development of Va in, 


factories inaccessible to Allied bombers. 

On Dec. 21 a Berlin spokesman denied categorically that U.S. trans- 
port, ipment, or markings had been used: no such orders had been 
issued by the Wehrmacht. He also declared that all prisoners wete 
treated strictly according to international law. The News Agency 
reported that Luftwaffe equadrons now taking the air were strong enough 
to provide adequate cover for the ground troops and numerous enough 
to go over to the attack. ` 

Dec. 27 Sertorius said the battle was turning more and more into 
one of attrition. Dittmar declared that lo-American arrogance, 
which had dropped ali moral inhibitions in its dealings with the German 
people, had been knocked silly, and events had proved the absurdity 
of the’ mentality of 130 million Americans. 
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On Dec. 28 the whole character of the battle was described as having 
changed in the past 2 or 3 days—it was becoming a disorderly battle of 
destruction. But it had spoilt the whole of Eisenhower's winter plans. 
Next day Sertorius remarked that Rundstedt now had to brave the 

wing ferocity of the Allied flank attacks and try to pump into the 
tre ch he had made fresh reserves along lines subjected to weighty 
enemy air attacks. In the south the Americans were storming ahead 
with vastly superior forces. _ 

On Jan. x they claimed to have destroyed 300 Allied aircraft on 
the ground and probably 79 in the air. 


RUSSIA 


No Russian reports were issued, but the Germans claimed successes 
in defensive fighting in Courland. They stated that on Dec. a1 the 
Russians launched 3 attacks: one in Latvia, and two against East Prussia, ` 
west from Suwalki and in the Schlossberg area respectively. All break 
through attempts in Gourland were stopped south of Frauenburg and 
111 tanks put out of oe making 334 since the beginning of the third 
defensive battle in 

On Dec. 28 the oe announced that 2 enemy destroyers and a 
torpedo boat had’been sunk in the Gulf of Finland. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


In northern Hungary and southern Slovakia steady progress was 
made during the last ro days of December north-westward from 
Miskolcz up to the frontier, and towards Kosice and Lucenec. Among 
places taken were Rima- Szecs, Szeceeny, Ozd (the last town in the 
industrial area of Hungary), Kisterenye, Rima-Szombat, and cg 
tarjan. The Germans in southern Slovakia were stated to. be in 
retreat by Dec. 20, and Kosice was invested from 3 sides. Lucenec was 
being by-passed by a force moving up the Sajo Valley. The enemy 
forces based in Kosice and Presov were now isolated from the west, 
having lost the use of the railway from Kosice to Prague and the 
secondary line via the ‘Low Tatras. 
` On Dec. a6 it wes announced that 4rd Ukrainian Army forced had 
reached the Danube at Esztergom, 25 miles north-west of Budapest 
completing the encirclement of the capital. The.eastern arm of the 
Danube north of Buda was forced by troops which now joined up with 
- those on the West bank, while those which captured Esztergom were 
pushing on along the south bank of the river towards Komarno 

In South Slovakia by Dec. 27 all the ground between the Ipel and the 
Hron had been cleared, and on Dec. 29 the Hron was crossed at 
its confluence with the Danube and bridgeheads established. The 
Russians ‘were ao by the end of December only 2 miles from 
Lucenec. 

A further offensive was opened on Dec. 2r south-east of Szekes- 
fehervar. The Germans fought fiercely between that town (a junction 
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of 8 roads and 6 railways) and Balaton, but on Dec. 26 Felaograd, 25 miles 
west of Buda, and Bolgard, south-west of Szekesfehervar, were captured 
after actions in which the Germans lost a large number of tanks. Mean- 
while the outskirts of Buda were being attacked from both east and 
west, and by the end of the month fighting was going on in the streets. 
On Dec. 30 two Russian envoys who entered the city under the pro- 
tection of the white flag to demand its surrender were shot by the 
Germans—one of them in the back as he drove away, and it became 
evident that the Germans were determined to fight to the end in Buda 
no matter at what cost to the garrison and to the city itself. On Jan. 1 
the population—swollen to some 2 million—were reported to be facing 
slow starvation, while the city was without electricity or running water. 

Air attacks included heavy raids by U.S. aircraft on the principal- 
synthetic oil plants in Austria, Czechoslovakia (Pardubice eat Kolin), 
and Poland, on munitions plant at Pilsen, several places in Austria, 
railway centres, and Buda itself. 

In the fighting north of Budapest a large force of Germans was sur- 
rounded in the*Danube bend, as a result of Rusaiaħ progress from the 
east and up from the south to Esztergom, and by the end of the month 
it had been virtually wiped out. In the area between the Hron and Ipdl 
Fak also many enemy groupe were destroyed, 5,000 being killed and 

6,000 captured on Dec. 27 and 28 alone. 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces took Podgorica on Dec. 19, inflicting great 
losses on the Germans, and also reached Remeke, near Zagreb. The 
Balkan Air Force meanwhile did great destruction amo Tong eray trans- 
port, especially in the south. On Dec Dec. 23 Tito capeired pee on 
the line going north from Zagreb, and also got control of 20 of the 
line near Doboj, south of Brod. - 

The Germans reported successful defensive actions almost daily, 
occasionally with claims of ground gained on the Ipol river, ‘and while 

penetrations of their defences in some areas, e.g. south-east of 
Szekesfehervar, they stated that these were sealed off. 

In Yugoslavia they explained, on Dec. 27, that until the beginning 
of December their forces in the Podgorica area had secured the west 
flank of their troops moving out of Greece, but the enemy had now cut 
their road back to the north. Their battle-grou fighting for several 
weeks, Had, however, thrown off the enemy and pred a break through 
to the mountains of Montenegro, and had now linked up with the main 
force in Northern Montenegro. 

On Jan. 1 the News Agency described the report of the ghooting of 
the Soviet envoys in Budapest as “a lie from beginning to end”, put out 
by Moscow for the sole purpose of creating a pretent for the deliberate 
destruction of the city. 


a ITALY : 
The 8th Army made progress against strong opposition, and by Dec. 
22 the Canadians had reached the Senio on a 6-mile front, after attacking 
from the Canale Naviglio bridgehead on Dec. 19. They captured 
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Bagnagavallo on Dec. 21 and on Dec. 24 occupied Rosetta, on the. 
Senio. Meanwhile Indian and Polish forces both got patrols across the 
river, and on Dec. 26 the 8th Army was holding a 20-mile front on its 
east bank. North of Faenza Mezzano was taken. 

By Dec. 28 all the ground between the Lamone and the Canale 
Naviglio had been cleared. On the Senio the Germans were very active 
at the end of December, especially to protect and enlarge their salient 
on the right bank south of Cotingola, but pressure on it was maintained 
and heavy losses inflicted. 

On Dec. 26 the Germans in the Serchio valley launched an attack on 
the 5th Army and gained some ground both east and west of Gallicano, 
15 miles from the coast. They took Barga and Gallicano, but by Dec. 
28 Allied resistance, aided by heavy air attacks, caused the offensive to 
peter out. On Dec. 29 Barga was recovered, and by Jan. 1 the collapse 
of the enemy attack was complete. All the ground ost on the east bank 
of the Serchio was reguined, and on the west bank progress was made 
towards Gallicano. 

Heavy air attacks‘were madè on the railways round Pfdua and Venice 
and on l. of c. nearer the front. On Dec. 22 alone nearly 1,000 aircraft 
Were active over the rail and road centres in N. Italy. On Dec. 25-27 
the T.A.F. made over 4,000 sorties to break up the Getman thrust in 
the Serchio Valley, and attacked the supply area in N.W. Italy and the 
Brenner Pass railway. On Dec. 31 nih U.S. Havocs flew low over 
Milan and did great destruction in the packed railway yards, all return- 
ing safely. 

On Dec. 29 Allied H.Q. announced that patriot soldiers reaching 
their lines’ would be treated as soldiers of the Italian Army and be 
provided with uniform and equipment. 


: PACIFIC AREA 

Revised figures of the results of attacks on Japanese shipping in 
Luzon waters from Dec. 13 to 15 showed 41 ships and small craft sunk 
and 61 damaged by carrier aircraft, of which 27 were lost. 

On Dec. 19 on Leyte Velencia was occupied and the airfield brought 
into use, and next day it was announced that the Yamashita defence line 
had been destroyed and immense quantities of material antl stores 
captured. On Dec. 21 the U.S. forces moving on Ormoc joined up in the 
Ormoc corridor, after killing another 2,000 Japanese, and by Dec. a5 
operations were concluded. Since Oct. 20 the Japanese were known 
to have lodt over 113 thousand men on Leyte and Samar, with 2,748 
aircraft, 40 or 41 transports, and 27 warships. U.S. casualties were 11,217, 
of whom 2 ,623 were killed. On Dec. 28 it was announced that Mindoro 
also was now free, but the Japanese attempted to land further troops on 
Dec. 26, when a battleship, 2 cavy cruiser, and 6 destroyers were sighted 
off the island. U.S. bombers hit the cruiser 3 times, sank 3 destroyers 
and damaged the battleship, and the force rapidly retired. ‘The next two 
days gircraft raided the island, but a2 were shot down. 

Air attacks were made by eee on Omura and Mukden aircraft 
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factories, Nagoya factories G times in 10 days), Luzon airfields (where 
nearly 100 planes were destroyed on Dec. 23), Manila airfields (where 
39 were destroyed on Dec. 26 a ie (for the sth time) and Yokohama 


and other on Honshu. Among the small islands Iwojima 
ey Is.) ay (San Jose airfield), the Palaus, the Carolines, and 
ake Island were also attacked, and in the Lingayen Gulf, Luzon, 


zi destruction was done to shipping, 5 cargo ships and 2 destroyers 
sunk or damaged on Dec. 30 alone. Iwojima had no less than 20 
le dating December. A 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On Dec. 19 14th Army troops joined up with patrols of the British 
36th Division in the railway corridor, while the force which had occupied 
Pinlebu reached Wuntho, and by Dec. a1 had occupied Kawlin, south 
of it. In 8 days they advanced 150 miles, and moved 50 miles down the 
railway corridor. By reaching the railway (at Wuntho) from the West, 
for the first time, the Allies formed a line across Burma north of which 
all the country—an area twice the size of Ireland—was now clear x 
Japanese. 

y Dec. 22 the E. Africans were some 20 miles east of Shwegyin, on 
the road to Yeu, the terminus of the railway running west from Manda- 
lay, and by Jan. 1 were only 15 miles from Yeu. The British 36th 
Division took Tigyaing, 40 miles south of Katha, on Dec. 23, while 
further east the Chinese got astride the Bhamo- Namhkam road and 
pushed on beyond Namhkam. On the Arakan front the Indian r5th 
Corps captured Kindaung, south-east of Buthidaung, on Dec. 2a, and 
by the end of the month had cleared the Mayu peninsula and occupied 
Rathedaung. They were well supported by air attacks on enemy posi- 
tions and lines of communications. 

Air operations included attacks by carrier ‘planes on Belawan Deli, 
on the east coast of Sumatra, on Dec. 20, and on the airfield at Sabang. 
The Japanese raided airfields in East Bengal on Dec. 25, but damaged 
no aircraft. 


\ 


~ CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA. Dec. 19.—An Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement was signed, 
superseding that ae a 1942. PEEPS ; 

. a1.—Detnils of the agreement were announced in Cairo by 
Lord De Le Warr, head of the British delegation to Ethiopia. The 
main provisions were: full recognition by Britain of Ethiopian 
sovereignty; the running of the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway by Ethio- 
ae authorities with a guarantee of priority to allied mili and 

.E.8.C. requirements; continuation of grazing rights to British 
Somaliland tribes; the British offer of a gift of £1 million for 3 years 
remained open; British military misaion to remain, at the expense of 
the British Government. 

Lord de La Warr explained that Britain had given up the right to 
diplomatic precedence and the sole right to appoint or approve advisers. 
The grazing lands would remain the property of Ethiopia, but these 
reserved areas would continue to be administered by British military 
authorities. Britain had agreed to give up one reserved drea, but would 
continue to run the former Italian Ogaden. Ethiopia had not accepted 

“the £1 million because she felt that the proposed joint administration 
of the gift by British and Ethiopians involved her prestige, but Britain 
was still prepared to give financial aid. The British military mission 
would train the army, which would, however, take directions on policy 
from the Ethiopian Minister of War. 


ARGENTINA. Dec. 21.—A German Nazi paper, previously sup- 
pressed, re-appeared as Die Zeitung. 


BELGIUM. Dec. 19.—The Foreign Ministry announced that journeya 
to or from Belgium were restri for reasons of military security. 

M. Demany, leader of the Independence Front, offered to place the 
former resistance forces at the disposal of the Allies. Gen. Erskine, 
in rejecting the offer, said the situation did not make this n 
and that primary essential was increased factory output of war 
“material, 3 

Dec. 21.—A communiqué issued after a Cabinet meeting ordered 
the Government not to leave their posts. The Government viewed the 
military situation with complete confidence. ‘ 

Dec, 22.*-The Minister of Finance announced a proposal to con- 
fiscate all accumulations of capital during the occupation which - 
exceeded 50,000 francs, or in certain cases 150,000 francs. 

Dec. 23.—Le Drapeau Rouge stated that resistance forces were 
helping the Allies in clearing roads and loading lorries. M. Pierlot, in 
a radio message, reassured his countrymen the enemy’s return 
would not be of long duration. 

Dec, 27.—Agreement with Italy for resumption of diplomatic 
relations. (see Italy.) 
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Leon e was sentenced to death in his absence by a Brussels 
war tribunal. 


BULGARIA. Dec. 30.—Handing over to the Government by the 
Russians of the ex-Regents of Bulgaria. (see U.S.S.R.) 


CANADA. Dec. 29,—Senator Keane, the Australian Minister for 
Trade and Customs, arrived in Ottawa for discussions on mutual aid, 
to ensure the continued flow to Australia in 1945 of war products in 
short supply there. ` 


CHINA. Dec.’2a—A report from Calcutta said that Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek had rejected the Communists’ popo for a coalition 
Government and a united High Command. Communist leader, 
Gen. Chou En-lai, had returned to Yenan. 

Dec. 31.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, in a New Year’s message to the 
people, said he was ready to propose immediately that a Constitution 
should be adopted enabling the Kuomintang to transfer the power of 
government to the people as soon as the military situation had been 
stabilized, instead of waiting till the end of the war. He said the 
country must prepare for the convening of a people’s congress in 1945 
to adopt and promulgate the Constitution. 


,CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Dec. 24.—President Benes, broadcasting to 
his country, said that the new Czechoslovakia would have a new 
Constitution and a decentralized administration, built upwards from 
the local community to the district, the province, and the State. There 
would be a Czech administration in Czech lands, a Slovak one in 
Slovakia, and a Ukranian one in Carpathian Ruthenia. The new 
Government would be a “Government of the national front, with 
pi Haein ae of all political shades, excepting only those who have 
collabérated, who are guilty of Fasciam, or do not grasp the meaning 
of the new times”. e problem of the German minority would be 
_ solved “radically”. If all who, at home and in exile, had fought the 
Nazis stood by each other, there would be no struggle at home. “Our 
future after the victorious war will depend solely on ourselves.” 


X 


EGYPT. Dec. 2ġ.—An economic and financial agreement was con- 
cluded with Britain, with the co-operation of the American authorities 
in Egypt. British imports were to be much increased and many 
“restrictions on all importe removed. 

Dec. 30.—The Middle East Supply Centre announced that the 
British“and U.S. authorities in the Centre had informed the Govern- 
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ments of Middle Eastern countries of modifications in the system of . 
M.E.S.C. control, under which for a wide range of items its recom- 
_ mendations of territorial import licences would not be required. 


FINLAND. Dec. a1.—Stockholm reports said that 2 Government 
committees were appointed: one to promote the more efficient teaching 
of Ruasian, the other to scrutinize school and college text-books “for 
misleading statements about foreign Powers which might impair 
‘Finland’s foreign relations”. 

Dec. 22.—It was reported from Stockholm that the Government had 
been in communication with the Norwegian Legation there over the 
question of sending relief (principally timber for rebuilding) to 
northern Norway. The Cabinet had appointed a relief committee under 

` the chairmanship of M. Vuori, a Cabinet Minister. He and M. Hillilae, 
Minister of ie Interior and also a member of the committee, left 
Helsinki for Finnish Lapland to investigate rehabilitation problema. 


FRANCE. Dec. 20.—Mr. Eden’s statement on the Franco-Soviet 
pact: (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 21.—Statements were made on the Franco-Soviet Pact by M. 
Bidault and Gen. de Gaulle before the National Assembly, which 
unanimously approved an order of the day tulating the Govern- 
ment and calling on it to begin n on fee ici pacts to link 
France with all the United Nations. M. "Bidault hoped "that Britain 
would be associated with France in all measures to prevent German 
aggression, but France was determined to be free to take action alone, 
while others, more remote from the danger, made up their minds. 
The new Pact ensured that Russian assistance, at least, would be 
instantaneous and automatic. Behind the Pact lay the agreement of France 
and Russia that Germany was to be deprived of the spring-boards of 
East Prussia and the left bank of the Rhine, and the arsenals of Silesia 
and the Ruhr. France had agreed to the cession to Poland of Silesia 
and Pomerania as compensation for the provinces ceded to Russia. 
The negotiations had been hardest over the nae estion. Russia 
needed a Poland strong enough.to resist German a Government 
willing to collaborate with Ruasia, but Polish in ependence was sacred. 
to France. The Government’s diplomatic position with regard to 
Poland was unchanged. Gen. de Galle referred to the duty which 
the pact imposed of renewing France’s military and industrial strength. 

Georges Albertini was found guilty of intelligence with the enemy 
by a Paris court and sentenced to 5 years’ penal servitude. 

Angelo Chiappe was sentenced to death at Nimes for treason and 
collaboration with the enemy. 

Dec. 22.—The Government ratified the Franco-Soviet alliance? 

Normal relations established with the Vatican. (see The Vatican.) 

- Dec, 27~—The Minister of the Interior told the Assembly that all 
prefects and police ntendants who served under Vichy had been sus- 
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pended. Fifth Column activity had increased in the past month, and the 

Germans had dropped a few spies and saboteurs by parachute, though * 

not in the Paris region. The security police had examined over 2,000 
of espionage and arrested 1,300 French or German spies. 

e Assembly passed a resolution for the mobilization of 
youth | for military training; intensification of production, with stricter 
priority for war requirements; complete unification of the army; and 
more Vigorous destruction of the Fikh Column. 

Henri Chamberlin, Pierre Bony, and 6 other men sentenced to death 
on Dec. 12 were executed. 

‘The Foreign Minister announced that M. Fouchet’had arrived in 
Lublin as delegate of the Provisional Government, and that M. Jedry- 
chowski had arrived in Paris as delegate of the Lublin Committee. 
The French delegate had been appointed because thousands of French 
prisoners weré being freed in territory which was, in fact, under the 
authority of the Committee, and French economic interesta had to be 
cared for in that territory. Relations with the Provisional Government 
in London remained unchanged. ` 

Dec. 28.—The editor of the weekly Revolution Nationale was 
- sentenced to 15 years’ penal servitude and loss of civil rights. ° 

“News reached Paris that the assets of the Government in the 
United States had been unfrozen. 

The Cabinet issued an order nationalizing the Renault works. 

Dec. 29.—The Cabinet approved a programme for the re-equipment 
of the Army for the first quarter of 1945; also a large credit for national 
defence. It also decided to call up the 1943 class. 

Henri Béraud, the leading contributor to Gringotre, was sentenced to 
death-in Paris for intelligence with the enemy and actions calculated 
to harm France or her allies. 

Four collaborators, under sentence of death, were seized and shot 
by a crowd which broke into a fortress prison near Nimes. 

Dec. 30.—Gen..Catroux was appointed Ambassador to Russia. 

Dec. 31.—Many spies and other enemy agents were apprehended in 
Paria in a large-scale hunt conducted by the American authorities in 
collaboration with the French police: In the week ended Dec. 30 
thirty were arrested. 


GERMANY. Dec. 25.—German radio broadcast a message from 
Goebbels in which he said that Hitler was “in the best of health and 
highest spirits and in possession of his spiritual force”. 
ab Cosbbels in Das Reich, said that 5 years of war had left 
no trace on Hitler, but “his soul is ‘steeped i in the tribulations of his 
people and, indeed, of the whole world. . He has a sixth sense, that is, 
the gift to see what is hidden from the human eye”, It wasa thousand 
pities his enemies did not know the depth: of his ‘contempt for them 
and for their methods of war and politics. He could remain silent for 
months when others would have him speak to guess his intentions. 
Goebbels also described Hitler as “the German miracle”. The whole 
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nation had been changed fundamentally by the sheer force of his will. 
It was a miracle that he was in the hands of a higher Providence which 


guided him to his . He was truth personified; “faith and will- 
Powe radiate from pon, and nobody escapes his spell”. He was 
also “the fines Caan Ie ty history has known”, standing high above 

“Tf =a the world knew how much his love ertends 


beyond his own people towards the universe,” he declared, “they would 
forswear their false God and turn to worship him.” 

Dec. 31.—Hitler broadcast a message to the people at midnight in 
which he said that the admitted aims of their enemies were the exter- 
mination of millions of Germans, and the deportation of others, “to 
ruin our youth and let a nation of millions starve”. But Germany 
would never capitulate; everyone knew what their fate would be if they 
should ever loge the war, and “therefore we will hot lose it, but must 
and will win it”. 

Since their enemies wanted to exterminate the German people they 
used barbaric methods; and bombed cities not only to kjll women and 
children but also to ‘destroy the nena of Germany’s culture. What 
millions had to suffer was enormous, but so were their achievements, 
afd he knew, he said, that German citiea would rise again to new 
splendour; the Nazi State would rebuild everything wrecked within a 
few years, and healthy homesteads would be erected on social principles. 

In 1944 other nations had collapsed because they were not socially 
progressive and because their ruling classes were lacking in the power 
of resistance. Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary collapsed, 
mainly owing to the cowardice of their leaders and the corruption of 
the bourgeois world.” Every German must now understand that the 
downfall or survival of Germany depended on social evolution; in 
making an entire people share equal rights and duties. 

After referring to the creation of the Volkssturm and Volksgrenadier 
units, and the work done in the factories, he concluded by deda ay he 
would “lead the German people through this time of distreas into a 
better future. As spokesman of greater Germany I promise God that 
we shall do our duty in the New Year as well, up to the hour when 
victory finally falls to ce dara lors A 

Goebbels in which he said they were lycky to 
deta this Aee a Fr er who would see to it that eve 
turned out right in the end. Workers and soldiers alike were filled 
belief in him, and they need have no fear that the New Year would fail 
to lead ther to a new era in which they would all get their reward for 
all sacrifices. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Dec. 19.—Admiral Fraser at Pearl Harbour. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Anglo-Abyssinian Agreement signed. (see ier 

In the House of Lords Lord Templewood described his experiences 
as Ambassador in Spain, commenting on the moral deterioration which 
resulted from German influence. Before a start could be made on the 
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recreation of .moral values in Europe, the fear of- German military 
aggression must be eliminated, the people fed, and the problem of 
Prena anarchy faced. It would be wiser to concentrate on certain 

asic rights than to start any plan of standardized constitutions. He 
would like to see the United Nations aign a convention promising to 
safeguard elementary human rights, adat organization set up like 
the I.L.O., devoted to dealing with the basic liberties of European 
citizenship. Thé problem in Europe was no longer political and 
economic, but much more ethical and religious. Britain should bring 
in the spiritual forces, not only the vague religion of humanity, but the 
great organized religions. uF f 

Lord Cranborne, Dominions Secretary, acce the principles 
Lord Templewood had enunciated but sdid it would be wrong to assume 
that they could be easily applied, particularly since interference in . 
international affairs was inevitable in the proposal. The question was 
one for which a place had already been found for discussion by the 4 
greatest nations in the world. Germany must be rendered harmless, 
otherwise there was not the faintest chance of peace for Europe and the 
world, or for the moral values desired by Lord Tessulewoed: So long 
as Germany remained a homicidal maniac she would have to be kept 
in a etrait-jacket. 2 

In the House of Commons the Secretary of State for War said the 
information received from British prisoners formerly in Japanese hands 
bad been collated. At least 60,000 white prisoners, mostly British and 
Australian, worked on the railway and road built between Burma and 
Siam. Conditions were far below those regarded as reasonable for our 
prisoners in Europe. After the completion of the railway in October 
1943 conditions improved. The Government had asked the protecting 
Power to make the strongest possible. protest regarding the past 
conditions in Siam and Burma. 

Mr. Eden sent a message to the Norwegian Government paper, 
Norsk Tidend, in which he stressed the recognition in Britain of the 
need for Anglo-Norwegian co-operation. He hoped to carry. into the . 
days of peace the “spirit of amity and mutual comprehension in which 
we have conducted che grim business of war”. 

The New Zealand Minister of Supply told the presa in London that 
it wasethe opinion in New Zealand thst the Pacific war would not be 
over until af manila to 2 years after the end of the German war. An 
agreed division of responsibility had meant that it had been America 
who had saved. New d from invasion, but this had not detracted 
from New Zealand’s | to Britain. All her economic relationships 
had been with Britain, and there was no evidence that there would be 
any in that position in the future. s 

Mr. n, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, said the 
Government were consulted before negotiations began on the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, which they welcomed as an additional link between the 
great European Allies. There was no conflict between this pact and 
the future world security organization, which all parties were agreed 
in wishing to establish. ` 
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Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament on Greece. (see Special Note.) 

Mr. Churchill, replying to a question, said there was complete 
co-operation between the U. 8.A., U.S.S.R., agd Britain regarding 
policy in Greece, “but whether there is complete agreement on every 
aspect of the matter is another question altogether”. 

Dec. 21.— Agreement with Abyssinia signed in Addis Ababa. (see 
Abyssinia.) 

It was announced that the Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. had left 
London for Washington. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary said in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had not recognized any Govérnments in the Republics of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia since the changes which occurred in June, 1940. 
Since then none of these Govérnments had sought recognition. 

Dec. 22.—It was announced from Downing Street that a quarter of 


a million men were to be called up “to sustain and nourish our armies 


in the line”. 

Dec. 25.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden in Athens. pa Spetal 
Note.) 

‘Dec. 29.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 
After reporting to the Cabinet, Mr. Churchill received the King of 
the Hellenes. 


` 


GUATEMALA. Dec. at.—Dr. Juan José Arevalo was elected Presi- i 
dent. 


HUNGARY. Dec. 21.—The Provisional National Assembly, con- 
sisting of delegates elected in liberated territory between Dec. 13 and 
20, met at Debreczen to form a SEE Prof. Bela Zeedenyi was 
elected President of the Assembl appeal to the people to join the 
struggle for liberation was issu it Ps ared that the’ Assembly, “as a 
body expresaing the national will and possessing the State ehh at 
of Hungary”, took into.its hands the administration of a Sean le 
without leadership. 

Dec. 22.—Gen. Bela Miklos was elected Premier and formed a 
Cabinet, members of which included Dr. Gyendesi, Foreign Mimister; 
Dr. F. Erdei, Home Minister; I. Nagy, Minister of Agriculture; Gen. 
Vares, Minister of Defence; and Count Teleki, Education. The Premier 
read to the Assembly the declaration of policy of the Provisional 
National Goternment. The main points were that an armistice would 
be concluded with Russia and the other countries with whom Hungary 
was at war. The armed forces would assist in the destruction of 
Hitlerism, and all resources would be mobilized against Germany, in 
order to create a strong, independent, democratic Hungary. German 
anti-Jewish laws were abolished, and democratic laws and institu- 
tions were promised. Land reforms would be introduced, and private 
enterprise safe-guarded as the basis of economic life. The Government 
would ‘also assist the development of industry and commerce. 
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Dec. 29.—The Provisional Government at Debreczen declared war 
on Germany and issued a declaration that only the victory of the Allies 
could “strengthen the independence of Hungary”. 

Jan. 1, 1945.—The Minister to Turkey and the Legation Staff 
announced their adherence to the Provisional Government at De- 

recren. 


INDIA. Dec. 20.—Dr. Ambedkar, leader of the depressed classes, 
resigned from the Sapru Committee. 

Dec. 28.—The leader of the Radical Democratic Party published a 
draft of a constitution visualizing a bi-cameral federal government at 
the centre, both chambers sitting together with a Seat Saale 
(who would be the elected head ad af the State) and forming a 
people’s council. The federal union would be a member of the e British 
Commonwealth provided it was called the Indo-British Commonwealth 
of Free Peoples. ` 

Dec. 29.—Fhe Hindu Mahasabha’s executive committee approved a 

“draft constitution for a free India”, based on bi-cameral federal 
elections to federal and provincial legislatives on a basis of adult 
franchise. 

Dec. 30.—Twenty prominent Congress Party detainees were released 
in Madras. . 


IRAN. Dec. 21.—War and the Working Class’ accusations of discrimi- 
nation against the U.S.S.R. over oil concessions. (see U.S.S.R.) 


ITALY. Dec. 20.—In a letter to Signor Bonomi Count Sforza 
declined the post of Italian representative in Washington, saying that 
“he wotld greatly regret” if his arrival there gave rise, contrary to his 
desire, to fresh dissensions. 

Dec, 21-—The Government issued a statement announcing that it 
intended to introduce “a great riment of regional independence”, 
but there was no question of dividing the country into separate States; 
hence it would fight Sicilian separatism. 

Dec’a2—General Pentimalli and General del Tetto were found 
guilty of abandoning their command py the High Court of Justice and 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

Dec. 27.—It was learnt that the Government had reached an agree- 
ment with the Belgian Government for the resumption of diplomatic 

relations. 

“Count Sforza resigned his post as High Commissioner for the 
punishment of Fascist crimes. 

Dec. 30.—The Germans in North Italy ordered all Fascists living in 
the Po Valley to withdraw to the north, and said that all who refused 
to leavé would be treated as outlaws. 3 million people were affected. 

Signor Bonomi read to the Cabinet a message from the Committee 
of National Liberation for Northern Italy welcoming the creation of 
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a special Ministry for occupied Italy, and made 2 statement explaining 
that the Allied Military Government had not recognized the north- 
ern committee as the political representative of that part of the 
country, but was co-operating with it m the military field. He added 
that his Government had accepted the northern committee as the organ 
of anti-Fascist parties in occupied Italy. 


LUXEMBOURG. Dec. 2a.—Paris radio stated that the Grand Duchy 
had declared that it was giving up its neutrality and was ready to under- 
take all obligations arising from the new situation. 


MEXICO. Dec. eee Senate authorized the President to send 
ground troops to the fighting fronts against Germany and Japan. 


NEW ZEALAND. * Dec. 20.—Minister of Supply’s stdtement to the 
London press on loyalty to Britain. (see Great Britain.) 


NORWAY. Dec. 20.—Mr. Eden’s message. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 23.—The Minister of Shipping announced preliminary steps 
towards the rebuilding of the Me ile Marine, of which.5o0 per cent 
had been lost during the war. Swedish ship had practically 
completed the construction of 300,000 tons of deadweight tons of 
merchant ships for Norway. 

Dec. 27.—Hr. Bull, Minister in Stockholm, was appointed diplo- 
matic representative in Rome. M. A. Esmarch was appointed his 
~ successor in Stockholm. á 


PALESTINE. Dec. 18.—The police made 25 arrests near Jaffa. 

Dec. 22.—The session of the General Jewish Elected Assembly 
adopted resolutions appealing to the United Nations to agree to the 
opening of Palestine to Jewish immigration and the establishment of 
a Je State. 

Abraham Eisenberg, was sentenced by a Jerusalem court-martial 
to 10 years’ imprisonment for being in possession of explosives. 


PANAMA. Dec. 30.—President de la Guardia resigned, after dis- - 
solving the National Assembly. 


POLAND. Dec. 19.—The Prime Minister welcomed the emphasis 
laid by Mr. Stettinius, in his recent statement, on the necessity of 
respecting the principle of mutual agreement among members of the 
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United Nations in important matters of the post-war settlement. He 
added that it was, of course, understood “that mutual agreement is an 
agreement only when it is a ' voluntary one” 

Dec. 21.—M. Bidault’s, statement on policy towards Poland. (sge 
France.) 

Dec. 22.—Newa of the murder of a further 20,000 Jews by’ the 
Germans reached the Government in London. There had been ` 
massacres at forced labour camps at Plaszow, near Cracow, and at 
Skarsyak, Starachowice, Pionki, and Ostrowiec. 

It was learnt in London that the request of the Lublin-sponsored 
trade unions for representation at the World Conference had been 
turned down by the General Council of the T.U.C. because of lack of 
adequate information about the compceiies and strength of the trade 
unions now operating in Poland. 

Dec. 27.—Delegate of the Lublin Cinna in Paris. (see France.) 

Dec. 31.—The National Council, meeting at Lublin, unanimously 
adopted a resolution that the Committee of National Liberation should 
become the ‘‘Provisional Government of Poland’, and later a second 
resolution that the Provisional Government should base its programme 
on the manifesto issued by the Liberation Committee on July 23. 

The chairman of the Council announced that he had D ea 
M. Osubka-Morawski Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
M. Gomolka and M. Janusz, Depu T Premiers; Gen. Zymierski, 
Minister of Defence (as well as C.-in-C.); M. Maslanka, the Interior; 
M. Radzkiewicz, Public Security; M. Dombrowski, Finance; M. 
Zalewski, Justice; M. Bertold, Agriculture; M. Trojanowski, Labour 
and Public Works; and M. Matuszewski, Information. 

The Socialist and Peasant Parties each had 5 members, the Workers’ 
Party 4, and the Democratic Party 2, while Gen. Zymierski was 
non-party. 

The Government in London ere a statement declaring that in the 
parte of Poland cleared of Germans there existed neither freedom of 
speech nor of assembly, and so the nation had “‘no means of expressing 
its will and manifesting its disapproval of this new act of lawlessness 
on the part of the Lublin committee”. 

The committee was “introducing a system of police administration 
together with legal standards and educatiorfal principles totally alien 
to the tradition of Poland and Western Europe”. The Government 
protested against this attempt against the sovereign rights of the nation, ` 
which, it declared, would “never recognize any authority or any 
totalitarian forms imposed on Polish national territory”. ° 

After the liberation of the whole country and the evacuation of all 
foreign armed forces from Poland the people would be able, in free and 
democratic election, to choose a political system for their country and 
elect a Government in accordance with their own will. 

The statement also declared that the administration of the territories 
liberated was in the hands of a party which never played an important 
part in political life—the Polish Workers’ Party, acting under yarious 
names, which was formed by the Comintern as late as the winter of 
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1941-42 to replace the Polish Communist Party which the same 
Comintern dissolved in 1937. ; 

Jan. 1, 1945.—The Prime Minister, broadcasting to Polard from 
London, said the:Government in exile was the only | and con- 
stitutional body entitled to speak for the sovereignty of the State, and 
declared that “our supreme purpose is to achieve om and inde- 

dence without foreign factors interfering in our internal affairs... 
We shall continue in our efforts to come to an understanding with 
Soviet Russia and to establish friendly relations for post-war colla- 
boration”’. ; ; 

Attitude of U.S. Government to tbe exiled Government. (see 
U.S.A.) 


PORTUGAL. Dec. 28.—The Budget was published, showing a small 
lus. It provided for increases in the beer and cinema taxes and a 
doubling of stamp duties. 


SRAIN. Dec. 29.—The Cortes approved the Budget, which showed a 
deficit of over 106 million pesetas apart from a supplementary expendi- 
ture of nearly 2,584 million, to be covered by Government loans. 

Dec. 31—A.B.C. described Lord Templewood’s references to 
German influence in Spain as “an unfortunata 8 ”, and declared 
that only one of the four cases of kidnapping had come to the 
notice of the police could be laid at the German Embassy’s door, and 
that was unproven, whereas British agents were believed to be respon- 
siblé for the disappearance of, Vichy naval officers and a Spanish 
sailor. : 7 


“SWITZERLAND. Dec. 28.—The Federal Parliament decided to 
repeal the anti-Communist laws. 


U.S.A. Dec. 19—Admiral Fraser arrived at Pearl Harbour. 
President Roosevelt, speaking at a press conference, said that Ameri- 
can foreign policy needed no restatement because it was already in the 
record. Asked whether Mr. Churchill had ever signed the Atlantic 
Charter, he replied that it had never been signed by anyone, but that 
did not affect its validity. The document, written y by him, 
partly by Mr. Churchill, partly by Sir A. Cadogan, and partly by Mr. 
umner Welles, was given to the radio operators for transmission to 
the two Governments. The United Nations declaration of Jan. 1, 
1942, Which incorporated the Atlantic Charter, had been signed by all 
the United Nations. 
All 6 of the President’s nominations to the State Department were 
approved by the Senate. 
oljah Prime Minister’s comment on M. Stettinius’ statement on 
the future of Poland. (see Poland.) 
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Dec. 22.—Mr. Roosevelt, replying to press questions about the 
Atlantic Charter, said that ite objects were as valid as they were in 
rats he thought they were something pretty rotty good to aim at and that 

the Charter represented a ‘definite step fo: 3 

Dec. 28.—It was understood that the Government .and the British 
Government had asked the Soviet Union for information about ‘the 
removal to Russia of equipment and machinery from Rumanian oil 
wells in which American and British companies had an interest. 

Dec. 29.—M. Monnet, the special envoy of the French Government, 
arrived in Washington to negotiate a lend-lease agreement. He told 
the pres that about 80 per cent of the French industrial plant remained 
intact, and could function immediately if raw materials could be 


ehi ipped from America. 
e State Department announced that the Government were sending 
the “stro possible protest” to Germany regarding the recent 


shooting of captured and disarmed American soldiers. 
Mr. singh announced ee he had signed an eena with 
Gen. Eisenhower to send of experts into Germany with the 


Allied forces to care for United ations’ nationals. 

Jan. 1, 1945.—Mr. Stettinius announced that the odin 
would continue to recognize the Polish Government in London. 
also said he welcomed the-formation of a regency in Greece, which 
was an important step towards the solution of a difficult situation. 

M. Bonnet presented to President Roosevelt his lettera of credence 
as French dor, and-signed the United Nations’ Declaration. 

The chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation announced the 
arrest of 2 German agents who landed from a U-boat on the coast of 
Maine on Nov. 29. 


U.8.8.R. Dec. 20.—Mr. Eden’s statement on the Franco-Soviet pact 
(see Great Britatn.) 

Dec. 21.—War and the Working Class accused Iran of discrimination 
against Russia in favour of British and American oil firms.. The new 
Persian Bill, preventing negotiations about further concessions, would 
nee a monopoly to the present concession-holders, among whom the 

8.8 R. did not figure. 

Dec. 27.—It was learnt that the Franco-Soviet Pact had been 
ratified by the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

Dec. 30.—Moscow radio announced that the- Government had 
handed over to the Bulgarian Government for trial Prince Cyril and 
Prof. Filov, the former ts, M. Bojilov, the ex-Premier, and other 
politicians. It added that the British and U.S. Governments had agreed 
to this course, following a request from Sofia. 


THE VATICAN. Dec. 22.—The Pope appointed Magr. Roncalli as 
Papal Nuncio in Paris, thus restoring normal relations with France. 
Dec.24.—The Pope, in a broadcast, said the peoples had been 
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stirred by the war to a new and critical attitude towards their rulers 
and had become- “more aggreasive in opposing a concentration of 
dictatorial power that cannot be censured’ or touched”. They were 
firmly convinced’ that if the catastrophe of war was to be avoided in 
future efficient guarantees mugt be vested in the people itself. Dealing 
with the characteristics which should distinguish ¢ democratic régime 
he said these. could be realized under a’monarchy as well as under a 
republic. . + e 

e future of pa hung on recognjtion of the principle that 


“mankind and the family of peoples” must achieve unity. The impera- 
tive duty of all was to ban for ever wars of ion as the solution of 
international disputes or as a means of realizing national aspiratibns, 


and he warmly supported the formation of an international organ’ for 


the maintenance of peace. He said the. peace settlement should be- 


- strengthened, where necessary, by economic sanctions and even armed 


intervention, but must not countenance any injustice either to victors, - 


vanquished, or neutrals; and no burden should be made perpetuah, 


_PRIMTED IN GREAT BRITAIN IN THE CITY OF OXPORD AT THE ALDEN PREIS 
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_ THE SITUATION IN GREECE | 
The Political Background, February—December, 1944 


T. extremely complex nature of the hackground to the present 
situation in Greece cannot be too strongly emphasized. While 


, Many cross-currents have contributed to swell the flood of suspicion 


with which the principal protagonists regard eachother, its origin can 
be directly traced to the overthrow of the Constitution by the present 
King of Greece in 1936 and the imposition of a repressive dictatorship 
under General Metaxas which followed.’ A previous article! has 
described the various forces in the guerrilla movement and outlined 
events up to February, 1944, when an agreement was reached on the 
agth of that month between E.L.A.S., E.D.E.S8., and E.K.K.A.* by 
which they were to cease fighting each other and to combine in opera- 
tions eet the Germans. The purpose of the present article is to 
bring this outline of events up to Dec. 5, 1944. 
As a result of failure to secure representation in the Greek Govern~ 
ment after attempts at negotiations had been made in September 1943+ 
and again later, EAM. set up a Political Committee, the formation of 
which was announced in Cairo on March 27, and which was probably 
partly inspired by Tito’s Committee of National Liberation in Yugo- 
slavia. The president of this Committee was Colonel Bakirdzis, a 
Venizelist revolutionary, and the original members were General 
Mandakis, the Cretan guerrilla leader; M. George Santos, of. the 
Communist Party; M. Tsirimokos, one of the six guerrilla leaders who 
visited @airo in September, 4943; and M. Gavrielidis, representing the 
ian Party. The Government's refusal to include representatives 
of the E.A.M. had wide repercussions in March and April among the 

1 See the Bulletin of Feb. 19, 1944- 

2 E L.A.S. (Ellenikoe Laikos Apeleuthorotikos Stratos—Natiofal Popular 
Liberation Army), the mili force of the political organization E.A.M. 
(Ethnikon Apeleutherotikon etopon—National Liberation Movement)..- 
E D.E.S. (Ellenikos Demokratikos Ethnikos Stratos—National Democratic 
Greek Army), the force under General Zervas. E.K.K.A. (Ethnike Kai eae 
mki A erofif—National and Social Liberation), a non-political bod, T 
by Colonel Psaros, later killed by E.L.A.S., which attracted many 
omcerm. 

* A detailed day-to-day account of events from Dec. 5, 1944 will be found in 
Bulletins of Dec. 23, 1944, Jan. 6, 1945, and the present issue. Pm 
* Seo the Bulletin of Feb. 19, 1944, P. 144. 
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Greek Armed Forces. The arrest of Army and Air Force officers who, 
on March 31, submitted a memorandum to M. Tsouderos, the Prime 

, urging him to form a Government of National Unity based 
on the E.A.M. Political Committee, was the signal for mutiny in the 
First Greek Brigade and in three Greek warahips, the Apostolis, the 
Terax, and the ‘Sachtouris, and for disorders in other ships and among 
sailors ashore. The mutinies, which lasted some three weeks, were put 
down with indirect British assistance. A widespread purge of the Armed , 
Forces ensued, and it was reported that soldiers holding views opposed 
tó official Government policy were detained in concentration camps in 
Palestine. 

Meanwhile, as a result of the mutinies, M. Tsouderos resigned the 
Premiership on April 3, recommending as his succeasor M. Sophocles 
Venizelos, who in a broadcast of March 31 had stated that ‘‘no obstacle 
should be allowed to arise to prevent this agreement (i.e. with the 
Political Committee) which must be achieved, even if certain personages 
must withdraw to make the task easier’. The King, however, did not - 
appoint M. Venizelds as Premier, and after a week of political confusion 
the Teouderos Cabinet, all the members of which had since resigned, 
afreed to carry on. King George, who had been on a visit to London, 
arrived in Cairo on April 11. In a statement issued the following day he 
said: “When the enemy has been driven from our land and Greece has 
regained her liberty, the whole nation will be called on to decide by a 
free vote the future régime under which it desires to be governed. 
Like every other citizen of Greece, I am at the disposal of my people 
and submit myself freely to their judgment as goon as normal conditions 
have been restored. Since the enemy are still tyrants in our country, 
we must have outside Greece a Government as representative as 
poasible, made up of all trends of patriotic opinion, with the exclusion 
only of those who have collaborated with the enemy. Such a Govern- ` 
ment will, of course, be largely composed of Greeks who have lived in 
their country under enemy occupation, and are thus conscious, from 
their experience in, the cities and free mountains of Greece, of the real . 
national interests of to-day. Arrangements are now in hand to, bring 
these representatives here.” This statement was designed to meet the 
two main demands of E.A.M., that the King should undertake not to 
Teturn to Greece until a plebiscite on the issue of the monarchy should 
be held, and for representation in the Government. Subsequent 
developmente showed that E.A.M. considered that the King had 
deliberately worded the statement ambiguously with regard to the 
first point and had given no direct und not to return to. Greece 
before the plebiscite was held. The proposed broadening of the 
Government to include representatives of the guerrilla movement 
conceded the point for which the inherently politically-minded Greek 
Armed Forces had mutinied. The King, however, refused an amnesty 
to the mutineers.? 

On April 14 it was announced that M. Sophocles Venizelos had 

1 The death sentences were finally repealed and the other sentences commuted 
at the end of October. 
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agreed to form a Cabinet. This Government, intended to be pro- 
visional, in fact lasted only a fortnight. He was succeeded as Premier 
by M. Papandreou, a Left-wing Socialist and founder and leader of the 
Social Democrats Party who had recently escaped from Greece, where 
„he had not belonged*to any-of the resistance movements or taken an 
active part against the Germans. On arrival in Cairo he made state- 
ments proclaiming himself a “crusader for national unity”, but casting 
doubts on the representative character of E.A.M. and criticizing the 
formation of the E.A.M. Political Committee. The Times correspondent 
stated that “he is bitterly disliked by the EA.M.”. On April 26 it was 
announced that he had been sworn in as Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister. As the Liberals withheld their support, he remained a one- 
man Government. The following day M. Papandreou issued a state- 
ment’ of his Government’s aims, which included among other points 
the reformation and discipline of the Armed F orces, the unification of 
the guerrilla forces in Greece under Government orders, the cessation 
of terrorization by armed bants in rural distritts of Greece, and the 
punishment of ‘collaborators. He also issued a proclamation to the 
Armed Forces stating that those responsible for starting the mutinies 
would be severely punished. Messages were exchanged between Mr. 
Churchill and M. Papandreou, Mr. Churchill pledging him the support 
of the British Government. The Greek Government had found it 
necessary throughout these months to exercise a stringent censorship, 
and a letter of protest was signed by twenty-three accredited war 
correspondents, pointing out that no comment was permitted unlese it 
reflected official policy as evident in Cairo; nor were correspondents 
allowed to present any facts, political or otherwise, “antecedent to the 
recent troubles and the latest change of Government”.* The Times 
correspondent reported: “It is, however, impossible to give any idea 
of recent developments, political or military, in connection with the 


» 


Greek situation because of the stringent censorshi 
In -pursuance of the pT suggested in the King's statement of 

April 12 a conference of reptesentatives of all resistance organizations 
and political parties both inside and outside Greece, with the exception 
of the extreme Royalists, was opened in the Lebanon at Beirut on May 
17 with the purpose of forming a Government of National Unity. The 
represerftation was as follows: Social Democrats, 1; Populists, 1; 
National Populists, 1; Liberal Progressives, 1; Agrarian Democrats, 1; 
Agrarian Socialists, 1; Independent, 1; Political Committee of National 
Liberation, 3; Communist Party, 1; Party of National Unity, 1; E.A.M., 
3; Zervas’ EDES., 3; EK.KA., 1; and National Dynamic Organi- 
zations, 2. Meanwhile, early in May E.A.M. had been joined by five 
well-known professors and five generals, including Prof. Svoloe, Prof. 
Angelopoulos, Prof. Sotyriou, Prof. Kouzis, and General Sariyiannis. 
The Conference opened with a speech by M. Papandreou denouncing 
E.A.M. for seeking post-war predominance for itself and for having 
identified iteelf with the State. He also again denounced the mutinies 

1 For full statement seo The Times, April 28, 1944. 

® See The Times of May 3, 1944. 
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and promised severe punishment to its instigators. All the delegates, 
with the exception of the representatives. of E.A.M., the Political 
Committee, and the Communist Party, supported M. Papandreou in 
this speech. Prof. Svolos, commenting later on the Conference, said 
that he and his colleagues had come from Gréece with the sincere 
e intention of achieving unity, but a complete lack of confidence had been 
shown towards them. “Nobody. at the Conference had anything good 
to say about our struggle. They treated us like accused pereons, not 
like members of the Conference.” The Communist deputy M. Roussos 
made a statement at the Conference disapproving of the “recent events 
in the Greek Armed Forces”. All the Adega including the repre- 
sentatives of E.A.M., the Political Committee, and the Communist 
Party, at the close of the Confèrence signed a National Charter which 
included a condemnation of the mutinies, and which was virtually the 
same as the programme put forward by M. PEENES on taking office 
which has been summarized above. E.A.M. did not, however, agree to 
_E.L.A.S. being dissolved. : 
M. Papandreou, on returning to Cairo, was entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a Government of National Unity: The representatives of 
` P.A.M., the Political Committee, and the Communist P: returned 
to Greece to consult with their headquarters on the names of represen- 
tatives to be included in the Government.’ It soon became obvious 
that in signing the National Charter in the interests of unity they had 
exceeded the intentions of those whom they claimed to represent and 
that, in fact, their action at the Conference was repudiated. As a result, 
there was grave dissension in E.A.M. arising from the too ready accep- 
tance of the Papandreou view of the issue of the mutiny and the 
monarchy, and over the number and importance of portfolios offered in 
the Government of National Unity. The delay on throughout 
June and July. Meanwhile, M. Papandreou had, immediately on his 
return from the Lebanon Conference, formed a Government composed 
of M. Sophocles Venizelos, Liberal (Vice-Premier); M. Philip Dragou- 
mis, Independent (Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs); M. G. 
Sakalis, representing M. Kaphandaris’s party ini without 
Portfolio); M. Lambrianidis (Under-Secretary of State to the Prime 
Minister); M. Peter Rallis, bags ‘Party oe for Air); M. 
Alexander Mylonas, leader ʻof the Agrarian Democrats (Mitlister of 
Marine). M. Papandreou, in addition to the Premiership, retained the 
Ministries of War and Foreign Affairs. Four portfolios, those of 
iculturg, National Economy, Communications, and Labour, none 
of which could function until Greece was liberated, were reserved for 
representatives of the E.A.M. On June 8 further appointments were 
announced of M. Canellopoulos (Minister for Finance and Recon- 
struction); M. Kartalis, E.K.K.A. (Minister for Press and Information); 
M. Londos, Populist (Minister for Social Welfare); M. Rendis, Liberal 
ini without Portfolio); M. S. Theotokis, National Populist 
(Ministes for Relief}; M. Sgouritsas, E.D.E.S. (Minister for Education); 
M. Tesatsos, Liberal (Minister for Justice); and Admiral Vasiliadis, 
Liberal (Minister for Mercantile Marine). ; 
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At the end of June it was reported that hting bad again broken out 
between E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S., and that E.A.M. had stated that the 


* “conditions on which they were prepared to join the Government were 


an amnesty for the mutineers; a personal pledge by the King that he 
would not attempt to return to Greece until a plebiscite had been taken; 
seven seats out of a Cabinet of fifteen, including the Ministry of the 
Interior and the Under-Secretaryship for War; and that E.L.A.S. 
should not be dissolved. In two broadcasts to the nation M. Papandreou 
“ blamed the extremists in E.A.M. for obstructing participation in the 
Government. On July 27 and August 2 Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill 
respectively made statements in the House of Commons reaffirming the 
support of H.M. Gavernment for M. Papandreou’s Government, 
Mr. Churchill claiming that it was broadly representative of the main 
forces of Greece, and comparing M. Papandreou with the great Veni- 
zelos. Mr. Eden, in answer to a question on August 2, stated that if 
E.A.M. continued their unco-operative attitude, H.M.G. might have 
to reconsider their policy of supplying E.L.A.S. with arms. E.A.M. 
ext sent a tele to the Greek Government at the beginning of 
August stating Ra iber were prepared to accept the Lebanon Charter 
on condition that M. Papandreou resigned. M. Papandreou, despite 
the unanimous rejection of the suggestion by his Cabinet, expressed 
his willingness to do so. Finally, on Aygust 18 it was announced from 
Cairo that the Political Committee, E.A.M., and the Communist _ 
Party had telegraphed their decision to panapa in the Governament 
of National Unity under M. Papandreou. M. Sophocles Venizelos and 
two other members of the Cabinet resigned at the end of August. The 
following E.A.M. Ministers were sworn in on Sept. a: Prof. Svoloe 
(Minister of Finance); M. Askoutsis (Minister of Communications); 
M. Tsirimokos (Minister of National Economy); M. Zevgos (Mini 
of Agriculture); M. Porphyrogenis (Minister of Labour); M. Angelo- 
ulos becoming Under-S r Finance. M. Papandreou, in a 
roadcast of Sept. 6 reaffirmed the Lebanon Charter as his Govern- 
ment’s political programme, denounced the Security Battalions,! and 
ordered the guerrilla forces to atop fighting among themselves. Military, 
as well as political, unity was achieved in an agreement aigned at Caserta 
on Sept. 24 by which áll the guerrilla forces placed themselves under 
the Government of National Unity, which in turn placed them under 
the orders of General Scobie, G.O.C. Forces in Greece. The Security 
Battalions were to be treated as enemy formations unless they sur- 
rendered. Operational orders attached to the agreement designated 
zones to be occupied to E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. A later statement by 
E.L.A.S. maintained that a suggestion that a provision of the agreement 
should entitle British forces to uphold law and order in Greece had 
been rejected. i 


1 The Secunty Battalions were forcés recruited by the quisling Rallis Govern- 
ment at the instigation of the Germans to fight the guerrillas, on the grounds 
that the predatory methods of the insurgents and the excesses committed by 
their more extreme elements mede protection of the villages necessary. 

3 For text see The Times of Dec. 18, 1944. 
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Towards the end of August guerrilla Serang against the Germans 
broke out all over Greece and Grete, followed by general strikes. On 
Oct. 18 the Government of National Unity landed in Greece from ' 
Caserta, where they had moved from Cairo at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The strength, influence, and representative character of E.A.M., 
at any rate until the extreme elements in the movement and particularly 
in ELAS. alienated their more moderate supporters, would appear to 
have been greatly -under-estimated. E.A.M. were responsible for 
organizing the paralysing strikes of all public services which took place 
as a protest against the actions of the Germans, and the liberation of 
the country found them in control of large areas and by early November 
of the whole of northern Greece. Desperate conditions of starvation, 
German terrorism, and inflation had bred desperate counter-measures. - 
An army which was forced to kill its own wounded because it had no 
transport or medical supplies and knew that worse would befall with 
German capture, could not be expected to develop a liberal, or-even 
normal, outlook in the accepted sense of those terma. here were early 
clashes, with several people killed, between E.A.M. and E.D-E.S. when 
E.A.M. were reported to have broken an agreement that they should 
each parade in Athens on and insisted on marching on 
both days. There was fighting between E.L.A.S. and X.,a to Rove 
organization; an E.A.M. youth was shot by a major of the Greek y 
whom he had accused of being a collaborationist. Incident followed 


The most t task facing the Government was thus to induce the 
i gue illa organizations to disarm. In areas under its control 
EAM. organized a National Guard to replace the gendarmerie, 
discredited by its association with the German net oie and the 
Metaxas dictatorship. It was agreed that this National Guard, which 
was arresting and trying people on its own initiative, should be replaced 
on Dec. 1 by a hew provisional National Guard, recruited from the 1936 
lass wen roned call up and led by regular officers. The gendar- 
merie was to be severely purged and reorganized, and a Bill to this 
effect was d at the end of November. Negotiations for the. 
demobilization of E.,.A.S. and E.D-E.S. and the incorporation of their 
cadres within a National Army seemed to be making good progress 
until the return of the Greek Mountain Brigade foa laly, purgëd of 
all E.A.M. sympathies, and its parade through Athens on Nov. 9. 
The following day the Communists were reported to be ing the 
disbandmerft of E.L.A.S. dependent on-the disbandment of the 
Mountain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion, then fighting in Crete. 
M. Papandreou stated, however, on Nov. 19 “It is the definite decision 
of the Government, agreed without reservation by E.A.M. and the 
Communist Party, that the demobilization of our resistance forces will 
take place, without further discusaion, on Dec. 10”. The same day 
M. Santos, the Communist leader, stated that he and his colleagues 
had- agreed with the Prime Minister on the necessity for demobilizing 
all the voluntary forces-which had been created at home and abroad and 
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de eros and a National Army. An announcement of Nov. 24 
stat a iannis (E.A.M.) had become Under-Secretary 
of War, thus raising the sa ae of E.A.M. representatives in the 
Government to seven. General Zervas agreed that E.D.E.S. should 
. disband by Dec. ro, but it appeared that General Sarafis refused to 
order the disbandment of E.L.A.8. unless the Government issued a 
special decree which M. Papandreou asked the E.A.M. Ministers to 
draft. It contained the following provisions: 

On Dec. ro E.L.A.S. and E.DE.S. were to demobilize; military 
formations in the Middle East would be demobilized before their 
return to Greece; until the National Army could be organized, there 
would be formed, apart from the Mountain Brigade and the Sacred 
Battalion, one brigade of E.L.A.S. and a proportionate unit of E.D.E.S.; 
all those demobilized must hand over their arms. M. Papandreou had 
difficulty in persuading the Right-wing parties in the Government to 
„accept the plan, but they did go “in the interests of national unity”. , 
M. Zevgos, the Communist Minister of Agriculture, however, on 
Nov. a8 presented an alternative draft providing for the demobilization 
of the Mountain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion and omitting the 
ruling that those demobilized should hand over their arms. Several 
other amendments referred to the National Guard. M. Zevgos’s draft 
proved unacceptable to the Government and a deadlock resulted. — 
Certain groups of the E.A.M. National Guard then refused to hand 
over their arms to the new National Guard as originally agreed, and M. 
Papandreou asked all his Ministers to sign a decree by which the new 
National Guard assumed responsibility for maintaining order in 
* certain areas, the E.L.A.S. National Guard being threatened with 
punishment as law-breakers if they refused to comply. Rather than 
sign the decree Prof. Syolos, M. Angelopoulos, M. Tsirimokos, M. 
Askoutsis, M. Porphyrogenis, and M. Zevgos resigned on Dec. 1. 

A meeting of protest was called by E.A.M. for Dec. 3 and forbidden 
by the Government. A large meeting of some 30,000 people to celebrate 
the 26th anniversary of the Greek Communist Party had been held on 
Nov. 19 and had paseed off peacefully without incident. In spite of the 
Government ban, crowds collected on the morning of Dec. 3 and, in 
the words of The Times correspondent: “One section of the demon- 
strators, mostly girls and boys with a sprinkling of adults, started to 
leave the square, presumably en rowte for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
where the Prime Minister has his office. Just as the procession was half- 
way across University Street—almost in front of the Grand Bretagne 
Hotel, in which British officers are staying—the police opened fire with 
rifles and tommy-guns. The crowd immediately fell flat to escape the 
bullets, but the police continued firing. When they stopped the 
demonstrators got to their feet and to pick up the wounded and 
dead, and’the police then fired on them again. This was a signal for 

ing to break out in many places, from police headquarters, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affaire, the Ministry of the Interior, and farther 
along Queen Sophia Avenue. The firing was wild and sa , and 
continued sporadically for nearly an hour in spite of violent pro by 
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individual British officers”. There seems little doubt that the police 
“lost their heads, although presumably they were acting under orders. 
in in the words of The Times correspondent “The people’s distrust 
of the police seems to have been justified”. British armoyred cars were 
patrolling before the police started firing, and later in the day further 
processions bore banners condemning eral Scobie who, with the 
approval of the British Government, had-issued a statement in support 
of the Greek Government on Dec. 1. E.A.M. claimed that 15 persons 
had been killed and 148 wounded, and the police that one of their 
number was killed and three wounded. A general striké was called for 
the following day and effectively carried out. General Scobie on Dec. 4 
issued a proclamation reiterating his support of the Greek Government 
and declaring martial law. E:L.A.S. troo sdminoing on Athens were 
disarmed by British troops without any shots being fired. 
As has already been indicated, a detailed account of events from 
. Dec. 5, the date which marks the beginning of open hostilities between. 
British and E.L.A.S. forces, will be found in preyious numbers of the 
Bulletin and in the present issue. From the foregoing account of events 
which preceded that date it will be seen that the British Government 
comsistently reiterated its support for a Greek Government which had 
only under pressure of circumstances permitted the inclusion of 
, Tepresentatives of the ee) of active resisters and the politically 
articulate inside Greece. ile the urgent need of most Greeks would 
seem to be food and peace, a number sufficiently large to require 
powerful British reinforcements to oppose them have thought it worth 
fighting, however mistakenly, in support of their case. It must further 
be borne in mind that, except for occasional interviews by press 
correspondents with E.A.M. leaders—since the beginning of January , 
General Scobie has forbidden even this source on grounds of military 
security—the whole machinery of information is in the hands of Greek 
and British official sources, and the Greek Ministry of Information; 
after the country’s liberation, tried to impose a political censorship on 
press correspondents which was vigorously opposed. The extremist 
elements in E.A.M. have at all times tended to be the “tail that wags 
the dog”, and the excesses of sections of the E.L.A.S. forces have 
brought discredit on the whole movement, but there is nevertheless 
strong evidence to show that, given a genuinely free choice, the“long- 
suffering dog itself does not wish the return of its former master. 
D.K. 


LEND- LEASE: ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT . 


Part I 


Wes war broke out in September, 1939 President Roosevelt ` 
proclaimed the Neutrality Act, and, as requiréd, placed an 
embargo on all shipments of arms or munitions of war to the belligerent 
-nations, but on Nov. 4, 1939 Congress voted in favour of p an end 
to this arms embargo, and “‘cash and carry” became law. The Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and France were now enabled to pur- 
chase arms in the United States eo long as they paid in cash, and 
subject to the condition that they provided the necessary shipping, as 
- American ships were barred from entering combat zones. During the 
next eight months what then seemed large orders were placed with 
private American firms by both Governments for their co-ordinated 
supply programmes, but much of the money spent by the Governments 
was invested in building and equipping new ak in the United States 
and training new American workers. The need of the Allies for arms 
after Dunkirk, however, was eo urgent that the United States Govern- 
ment, realizing that the security of Great Britain was of vital impor- 
tance to the defence of America, decided they had a right, in the interests 
of self-defence, to render more immediate aid to the Allies, and ar- 
to sell arms from their own Government stocks or arms to be 
produced by order of the Government. Huge contracts were signed 
with both Great Britain and France, and when France-fell the British 
Government took over her commitments. But while orders from the 
countries (including China) which were caer against the Axis 
Powers came pouring in, the U.S. Government ¢ same time started 
to build up new munition industries for the equipment of her own 
rapidly expanding forces, and it soon became apparent that if all 
programmes were to be fulfilled there was need for close collaboration 
between the Governments concerned. Programmes had to some extent 
to be co-ordinated, arms increasingly standardized, and arrangements 
made for the exchange of designs and new-ideas. 
Although the U.S. Government had by now recognized that the 
defence of Great Britain was vital to the defence of America, the law 
of “cash and carry” still held good and presented on During 


the summer of 1940 Great Britain’s shipping es had been 
greatly intensified by her severe naval losses, and in uber 1940 
the United States, in order to assist in the protection of Britain’s 


supply line and also to obtain protection for her own Atlantic Eres 
turned over to Great Britain 50 over-age apie re in exchange fo: 

year lease of sites for American bases in the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. 
Tia , Trinidad, Antigua, and Britiah Guiana; while, at the eame time 
the United States was given freely a similar lease for bases in Bermuda 
and Newfoundland, which would also be useful to Canada. But the 
security of the Atlantic was not the only problem of “cash and carry”, 
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for as a result of the huge orders placed by Great Britain in 1940 the 
question of her dollar resources had become acute. Great Britain had 
started in September, 1939 with 4,500 million in dollars and gold and 
United States investments that could be turned into dollars, including 
private dollar balances and also private investments which after the 
outbreak of war were taken over by the Government, pic econ 
being paid to the owners in British pounds. From sales of gold, exports 
and other sources, another 2,000 ‘million dollars were gradually added, 
but by December, 1940 little more than this latter amount was left, 
and of this nearly 1,500 million were pledged for orders already placed. 
Faced with an acute shortage of dollars Great Britain was forced to slow 
up her orders, and some new solution had to be found. The problem 
could, of course, have been met by loans from the United States, as in’ 
the last war, but the previous unhappy experience of war debts and their 
consequences eae fear that new fixed war loans might only create 
once more tHe same insoluble post-war economic problems and 
difficulties. Instead, President Roosevelt proposed lend-lease; behind 
which lay the idea that if the United States, while training and equi 
ing forces of her own, at the same time leaged arms to the 
ritish ire she would thus bave additional protection. This 
golution of the problem was first announced on Dec. 17, 1940 at a press 
conference. The President said that if your neighbour’s house is on fire 
you don’t open negotiations to sell him your hose-pipe; you lend it to 

im and he returns it afterwards and for any damage done to it. 
He advised the same policy as American armaments, and 
explained his object was to imine the dollar aign. Throughout the 
United States this novel proposal aroused fierce controveray, but after 
much debate it was finally approved by Congress, and on March 11, 
1941 the Lend-Lease Act was signed. 

This Act of March, 1941, which was extended in March, 1943 and 
again on May 17, 1944—to cover the period up to July, 1945—is 
entitled an Act to Promote the Defense of the United States. It 
- empowers the President to authorize the relevant Governfnent depart- 

ment or agenay “‘to sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, lend, or 
otherwise dispose of ...any defense article, to any country whose 
defense he deems vital to the defense of the United States”. It also 
provides for the repair and reconditioning of defence articles fof such- 
countries and for the communication to them of information concerning 
defence articles. The terms and conditions upon which any forei 
Government was to receive aid were deliberately left very broad, for 
the Act states, “they shall be those which the President deems satis- 
factory, and the benefit to the United States may be payment or repay- 
ment in kind or property or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory”. In effect the Act brought an end to 
. the difficulty of the Governments concerned of having of necessity to 
pay in cash for aid received. 
With the signing of the Lend-Lease Act huge programmes were 


1 See Lend-Lease: Weapon for Victory, E. R. Stettintus, New York. Mac- 
mullan Co. 1944. $3. 
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organized, and as these matured so the Sas aie of lend-lease aid rapidly 
bP ede is extent and ea Immediately after the signing of the 
President Roosevelt had declared the defence of both Britain and 
Greece vital to the defence of the United States, and on May 6, 1941 
China, who had already been receiving aid by means of loans from the 
Export and Import Bank, was also declared eligible for lend-lease. 
Soon afterwards Belgium, Norway, Poland, and the Netherlands became 
eligible; then in August, 1941 the first of a series of lend-lease agree- 


ments was concluded with the American Republics so that they might - 


obtain the equipment required to strengthen the coastal defence and 
communications of Latin America. Aid to the U.S.S.R.—attacked by 
Germany in June, 1941—-was at first not included in the Lend-Lease 
Agreement, and the Russians paid for all the aid they obtained. But 
early in November, 1941 an arrangement was made between the U.S. 
Government and Stalin whereby the U.S.S.R. was to receive 
under the Lend-Lease Act supplies up to the value of 1,000 million 
dollars, paying no interest on the indebtedneas incurred and ing no 
repayment until 5 years after the end of the war; an arrangement which 
was later superseded by a new Master Lend-Lease Agreement between 
the two countries. 

For the first few weeks after the signing of the Lend-Lease Act 
American ships continued to be barred by the terms of the 
Neutrality Act from entering combat zones, but in April, 1941 President 
Roosevelt announced that if the supply route to the Middle. East via the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Red Sea would no longer be barred, and in 
June, 1941 announced that American vessels might also carry supplies 
to Russian ports in the Pacific. In the North Atlantic, too, the shipping 
position was eased, for during the summer of 1941 President Roosevelt 
declared the defence, first of Greenland and then of Iceland, to be 
vital to the defence of the United States. Arrangements were, therefore, 
made with the Danish Minister in Washington that the United States 
- should defend Greenland in return for the right to build air and naval 
bases there, and orders were issued to the American Navy.that steps 
would be taken to ensure the safety of communications in the ap- 

roaches between Iceland and the United States, as well as on the seas 
berea the United States and other of her strategic outposts. Another 
imporfant event as regards communications was the development with 
the aid of lend-lease of the air routes across the North Atlantic and 
between the United States, Brazil, West Africa, and the Middle East. 

When on Dec. 7, 1941 the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbour and the 
United States came into the war the whole position was Changed, for 
the Neutrality Act no longer applied. Almost immediately President 
Roosevelt told Congress that Jend-ledse must continue. The Lend- 
Lease Act lays down that the President from time to time, but not less 
frequently than once every ninety days, shall make a Report to Congress 
on lend-lease operations, and in his Report to Congress on Dec. 12, 
1941 the President stated, “We must use the weapons from the arsenal 
of the democracies where they can be employed moet effectively, and 
that means we must let Great Britain, Russia, China, and other nations, 
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including those in this hemisphere, use the weapons from that arsenal 
O ase they ean pet tee to nena elece Ue A few weeks later 
the United Nations subscribed to the purpose rinciples of the 
Atlantic Charter, and in the United Nations D on of Jan. 1, 1942 
pledged themselves to devote their resources in_co-operation with one 
- er to the winning of the war. The machinery required for the 

pooling of resources has consisted of Combined Boards, such as the 
Munitions Assignment Board, the Combined Shipping Adjustment 
- Board, and later the Combined Production and Resources Board and 
the Combined Food Board, composed of representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, with the addition in some instances of 
Canadian representatives. 

In order to define clearly the principles applying to mutual aid, a 
number of Master Agreements have been e between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and other Governments in receipt of lend- 
lease aid. The first of these Master Agreements was concluded in 
February, 1942 between the United States and the United Kingdom," 
and its principles have been accepted by Australia and New Zealand. 
Other countries whose ‘Governments have since concluded Master 
Agreements identical in terms are the U.S.S.R., China, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, Liberia, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. Lend-lease agreements have also been con- 
cluded between the United States and Iceland and all the American 
Republics with the exception of Argentina and Panama. On Nov. 11, 
1941 territory under the jurisdiction of the French National Committee 


was dec eligible to receive lend-lease aid, and a reciprocal aid 
agreement was made with the Committee on Sept. 3, 1942. On Nov. 13, 
1942 French North and West Africa were d eligible. Later, on 


Sept. 25, 1943 a Lend-Lease Modus Vivendi agreement governing 
lend-lease aid and reciprocal aid was entered into with the French 
Committee of National Liberation." 

The fundamental principle of the Master Agreements is that mutual - 
aid is for the purpose of the common prosecution of the war 
EE and that while the U.S.A. will contribute to the defence 
of each of the countries concerned they, in their turn, will contribute 
to the defence of the United States. As regards lend-lease aid, each of 
the Governments to receive such aid undertakes in the agreements to 
return to the United States at the end of the period of emergency ay 
defence article still available which the President considers useful. 
each case, however, it is agreed that the final terms upon which any 
the Governments receive aid from the United. States and the benefits 
she is to receive in return shall be deferred until the extent of the 
defence aid is determined by the course of events, and the ge of 
time makes clearer what arrangement is likely to be to the mutual 
advantage of both countries concerned and in the interest of the 
promotion and maintenance of world peace. It is also laid down that 

e h Report Congress Lend-Lease Oper Jor the Period 
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in the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United 
States “full cognizance shall be taken of all property, services, infor- 
mation, and other benefits or considerations provided by the other 
Government concerned and accepted or acknowledged by the President 
of the United States”. Lastly, it is agreed that in this final deter- 


mination the terms ‘and conditions shall be such as not to burden . 


commerce between the two countries, but to promote mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations; and to this end “shall include provision for 
agreed action by the United States and the other Government con- 
cerned, open” to participation by all other countries of like mind, 
directed to the expansion, by appropriate international “domestic 
measures, `of production, employment, and the exchange of consump- 
tion goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers”. a 
The Lend-Lease Act includes a proviso that foreign Governments 
must give an undertaking that, unleas the President of the United 
States gives his consent, goods and information obtained as lend-lease 
will not be transferred ‘‘by gift, sale, or otherwise” or be used by any 
unauthorized person. This principle is agreed to in the Master Lend- 
Lease Agreements, but some months before the British Agreement 
with the United States was signed conversations between ig eho 
tatives of both Governments were held concerning the use ir 
United dom of materials received as lend-lease. The United 
were na y anxious to make certain that aid supplied in es RE 
with the Lend-Lease Act was used only for purposes essential to the 
winning of the war, but the terms of the proviso in the Act had raised 
certain problems in the United Kingdom, in particular in connection 
with the use of materials for export. On Sept. ro, 1941 the corres- 
pondence ing British policy was published in a White Papert 
which includes a memorandum sent to the Government of the United 
States giving an assurance that the Government of the United Kingdom -- 
"had taken, and would continue to take, action to secure that materials 
obtained under lend-lease “are not in any case devoted to the further- 
ance a P intéresta”’, The details given in the White Paper con- 
aaa aed policy and the implications of this policy will 
: be dis discussed 1 ina er article. 

Although the general principle of mutual aid was inherent in the 
United Nations Delian lenon of Jan. 1, 1942, it was not until the armed 
forces of the United States began to arrive in large numbers in overseas 
theatres of war that the nations receiving lend-lease aid had much 
opportunity to provide reciprocal aid to the United States on any large 
scale. When, however, the requirements of American forces serving 
overseas rapidly increased, the provision of reciprocal aid for the 
common war effort became a question of growing importance. It was 
necessary therefore to establish an understanding as to the principles 

1 Cmd. 6311. 
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and procedure to be applied with regard to the provision of such aid. 

The agreement between the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom concerning reciprocal aid is to be found in Notes 
exchanged between the two Governments on Sept. 3, 1942.1 The 
main point agreed upon was that the war production and war resources 
of both nations should be utilized by the armed forces of each and all 
other United Nations in such ways as to make the most effective use of 
all available manpower, production facilities, and shipping space; and 
that, while each of the two countries should retain the right of 
decisions as to the use of national resources, decisions should, as far as 
possible, be taken in the light of the common plan for winning the war. 
As regards finance it was laid down that steps should be taken to avoid 
undue drain by one country on the currency of the other. Thus the 
Government of the United Kingdom undertook to provide the United 
States, or its armed forces, with assistance wherever it is found that this 
can most effectively be procured in the United Kingdom or within the 
British Colonial Empire. Assistance is defined as military equipment, 
munitions, military and naval stores, and other supplies, materiale, 
facilities, and services for the United States forces, supplies and services 
needed in the construction of military projects, tasks, and simular 
capital works required for the common war effort in the United King- 
dom or in the British Colonial Empire, or in any other territory if the 
United Kingdom or British Colonial Empire is a more practicable 
source of supply than the United, States or other of the United Nations. 
It was that the practical application of these principles should 
be worked out jointly by the two countries, but that all such assistance 
from the United Kingdom accepted by the President of the United 
States should be included as a benefit to the United States—or in other 
words “reverse lend-lease’”—and that in so far as circumstances permit 
an approximate record of such aid should be kept. 

Reciprocal aid agreements on much the same lines as those made 
between the United States and the United Kingdom have since been 
concluded between the United States and Australia, New Zealand, 
- Belgium, the Netherlands, and the French Committee of National | 
Liberation. The U.S.S.R. has not been in a position to provide the 
United States with reciprocal aid on any large scale, but valuable aid 
has been rendered in connection with supplies, repaire, and other 
services for United States merchant ships in Soviet porte and the 
equipment, supplies, and services needed for the establishment of ` 
shuttle bombing bases in the U.S.S.R. Such help ag China has been 
able to give is not classified as reciprocal aid, but she too has rendered 
help by providing the United States with air bases. 

sé President Roosevelt’s Sixteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations an account is given of these operations up to June 30, 1944, 
and figures are also shown for the approximate dollar value of reverse 
lend-lease provided by other nations to the United States. It is, 
however, emphasized that the ultimate measurement of the aid given 
and raceived is not to be found in the dollar figures of lend-lease or 
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reverse lend-lease, or in any other dollar figures, “since human lives 

as well as material resources are involved in the accountancy”. Stress is 

also laid on the incalculable advantages gained by the sharing of both 
- scientific and military knowledge. 

The total dollar value of lend-lease aid from the United States to 
other, nations, of which 87.8 per ceñt represents “goods oe 
and 12.2 per cent “services rendered” Dupree Son RR 
to June 30, 1944 is shown as $28,270, 351, ooo. Of “goods 
munitions and other fighting equipment accounts aie 53. a per ae 


LEND-LEASE EXPORTS? 


March, 1941 to June 30, 1944 
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"1 Seo Sixteenth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease, Operations. Table 20, p. 58. 
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industrial materials and products for 21.3 per cent, and agricultural 
products 12.9 per cent. Lend-lease exports up to the end of June, 
1944—which excludes such items as goods transferred for shipment 
or for use in the United States, ships leased for the duration of the war, 
and lend-lease su e purchased ‘outside the United States—are 
valued at $21,534, 

The table on the Loews page ahows the value of lend-lease exports 
subdivided into the various categories of aid supplied to main areas. 

The percentage distribution according to main areas is thus shown 
as: United Kingdom 43.3, U.S.S.R. 27.5, Africa, Middle East, and 
Mediterranean 14.3, China, India, Australia, and New Zealand 11.2, 
other countries 3.7. Lend-lease exports sent to the Far East area 
amounting to 11.2 per cent of the total included 4.7 per cent sent to 
Australia and New Zealand, and 6.5 per cent sent to the India-Ching 
area, of which the major part went to India owing to the difficulties of 
transport to China. Latin America, included in “other countries”, 
received 0.8 per cent of total lend-lease exports. Brazil alone received 
over half of the exports sent to Central and South America, but, with 
the exception of Argentina and also Panama, whose defence is provided 
foreby the United States Panama Canal defences, all the ican 
Republica receive lend-lease aid. Of the balance sent to “other coun- 
tries” two-thirds represents goods sent to Canada for transhipment to 
the United Kingdom or other of the Allied forces training in Canada. 
The Canadian Government itself does not receive lend-lease aid as 
nea but on the contrary has spent huge sums in providing aid to the 

nited Kingdom and other of the United Nations, including the 
USSR. France, India, China, and Australia. 
. (To be 
D. P. E. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE OF 


JAN. 6 ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 


HE President’s Message was read to a joint sesaion of Con 3 
and its main points were:—That the Allies would fight ôn to- 
gether till, ultimate victory. The year had marked substantial progress 
towards victory, in spite of the set-back at the end. The men had fought 
gallantly and the Germans had failed to take their objectives. The 
apeed of recovery from the attack was due to the fact that they had one 
Supreme Commander, and he expressed his complete confidence in 
Gen. Eisenhower. The wedge which the Germans attempted to drive 
in Western Europe was less dangerous than the wedges they were 
continuously attempting to drive between the Allies. Current rumours 
against the Russians, the British, and American commanders in the 
field all bore the same trade-mark—“made in Germany”. This 
division pro must be destroyed. 
In Europe the Allies would resume the attack and continue it until 
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Germany was completely defeated. He then reviewed the basic 
stra’ of the past 3 years. It was decided to concentrate the bulk of 
the U.S. forces against Germany because, of the two enemies, Germany 
was more able to digest her conquests quickly and convert their 
resources into a war ial. He praised the work of the two “‘active 
and indomitable” allies, ‘Britain and Russia, and the heroic resistance 
movements in Europe. He recalled China’s 7 years’ struggle with 
Japan. Americans must never forget the lesson they had learnt—that 
they had friends who would work with them in peace as they had fought 
at their aide in war. . ` 

The Italian campaign was a well-considered part of the European 
strategy and diverted some 20 first-line divisions which Germany badly 
niles inner Although German and Allied strength was about 
equal in Italy the Allies had been continuously on the offensive, and 
this would continue. In the Pacific they had conducted the fastest 
moving campaign in the history of modern warfare, and driven the 
enemy back over more than 3,000 miles across the Central Pacific. 

Unprecedented production had made those victories possible, but 
they would need to increase their goals in certain items. He called 
upon Congress to enact the measures for total mobilization of all human 
resources which he had recommended in 1944. He quoted from a joint 
letter from the Secretaries of War and the Navy, dated Jan. 3, which 
expressed the conviction that it was now necessary to carry out the © 
statement made by Congress in the joint resolutions declaring that a 
state of war existed with Germany and Japan; that “‘to bring the con- 
flict to a successful conclusion, all the resources of the country are 
hereby pledged...” Pendifg action by Congress, the President 
recommended that legislation should be enacted at once to enable the 
4 million men classified as 4~F to be used in whatever capacity was 
best for the war effort. . 

“In the field of foreign polity”, he said, “we propose to~ stand 
together with the United Nations not for the war alone but for the 
victory for which the war is fought ...,Ours is an association not of- 
Governments but of peoples—and the people’s hope is peace.” ‘They 
had already seen in the liberated countries what problems peace could 
bring, and knew from their own experience how the difficulties 
could be. Americans had worked out their difficulties for themselves, 
as the peoples of Europe would work out their difficulties for them- 
selves. The nearer the Allies came to vanquishing the enemy the 
more they inevitably became conscious of differences among themselves. 
They must not let those differences divide them and blind them to their- 
common interests. “Nationa, like individuals, do not always see alike 
or think alike, and international co-operation and progress are not 
helped by any nation assuming that it has a monopoly of wisdom or 
virtue.” 

The misuse of power, as implied in the term “power politics”, must 
~ not be a controlling factor in international relations. Power must be 
linked with responsibility, and obliged to defend and justify iteelf 
within the framework of the general good. Perfectioniam, no less than 
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isolationism, or imperialism, or power politics, might obstruct the path 
of peace. The retreat to isolationism of 25 years previously was started 
by an attack against the alleged imperfections of the peace. They had 


not had the courage to their responsibilities in an admittedly 
imperfect world. This must not happen 1. They must use their 
power and influence to achieve the principles in which they believed, 


and for which they fought. “We not ie to use our influence”, 
he said, “and to use it now, to secure so far as is humanly possible the 
fulfilment of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. We have not 
shrunk from the military responsibilities brought on by this war. We 
cannot and will not shrink Kom the aa responsibilities which 
follow in the wake of battle.” = 
He admitted concern about the Greek and Polish situations. These, 
however, were not easy or simple to deal with. They had obligations, 
not necessaril legal, to the exiled Governments, the und und 
leaders, and their major allies. With internal dissensions, and many 
citizens of liberated countries prisoners of war or deportees in Germany, 
it was difficult to guess the kind of self-government the people wanted. 
During the interim period it was the duty of the Allies to see that no 
temporary authorities blocked the eventual exercise of the people’s 
right to choose their constitution and Government. 
The immediate problems of adjustment in liberated Europe must - 
_ not delay the establishment of permanent machinery for the mainten- 
ance of peace. “International peace and well-being, like national peace 
and well-being, require constant alertness, continuing co-operation, 
and‘ organized effort, and can only be secured through institutions 
capable of life and growth.” The atmosphere at Dumbarton Oaks gave 
ae for the hope that future discussions would succeed in develop- 
a democratic and fully integrated world security system. He 
ee ieved that the technological achievements of the past generation, 
particularly in communications, offered a practical method of advancing 
mutual understanding, and they should be used for the common advan- 
` tage of the world. He supported the greatest possible freedom of trade 
and commerce. 

He then spoke of the renaissance of France, “‘one of the most hearten- 
ing events of the year in the international field”, and announced that 
they were about to equip aye new ` French forces with tht most 
modern weapons for combat duty. They fully recognized France’s 
vital interest in a lasting solution of the German problem and the 
contribution which she could make in achieving international security. 

He was convinced that, as an essential factor in the maintenance of 
peace, America should have universal military training after the war. 
He also referred to a “second Bill of Rights” under which a new basis 
of security and prosperity could be established for all Americans. 
They must maintain full employment after the war. He concluded: 
“Most important of all—1945 can and must see the substantial begin- 
ning of the organization of world peace, This organization must:be ` 
ne fulfilment of the promise for which men have fought and died in 

e war.’ 
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Jan. 2.—Gen. Scobie refused to see M. Zevgos and 2 other E.A.M. 
representatives until they had accepted his two basic terms. It was 
learnt that after leaving Gen. Scobie the previous day they had asked 

` to see the Regent, and that he had sent 2 message in reply expressing 
his pleasure at their readiness to discuss the cessation of hostilities. 
He emphasized that'such questions as the future of the Mountain 
Brigade and the National Guard and gendarmerie were matters ee 
lay only within the competence of a Greek Government to settle. 
new Governnient was being formed at once, and meanwhile, eae 
the E.A.M. representatives feel themselves able to enter into 
ments for an immediate cessation of hostilities, this would contribute 
gre eatly to an atmosphere of calm in which any discussion with the new 

vernment should take place. 

It was learnt that at the conference between Gen. Scobie and the 
E.L.A.S. delegates the previous day the latter refused to agree to a 
truce unless they received guarantees that the Mountain Brigade would 
be sent from Athens and the National Guard enrolled since c fighting 

, together with the gendarmerie, disbanded. 

. Scobie replied, according to a British Embassy statement, that 
he was ready to order the return of the Mountain Brigade to barracks 
immediately the terms of the truce had been carried out, but pointed 
out that the future organization of regular Greek forces was a matter 
for the new Government to decide. . 

It was learned that he also reminded the E.L.A.S. delegates of their 
committee's own memo. of Dec. 18, in which they a o 
British officers should not interfere in the solution of pure 
problems, which ‘should be reserved for a “Government Tod mutual 
confidence”. In any case, he could not commit a Greek Government 
to the future reorganization of its forces. 

Gen. Scobie transmitted the Regent’s message to the delegates and 
iade afaa appeal eo them th MIOL Marto condors and o enable 
hostilities to end. a i 

British H.Q. reported that recruiting for the National Guard in 
Athens and the Piraeus continued satisfactorily. ` 

Jan. 3.—Gen. Plastiras formed a Government, with M. Sophiano- 
poulas as Foreign Minister; M. Pericles Rallis, the Interior and 
Education; M. Sideris, Finance and Supplies; M. Kolyvas, Justice, 
Social Welfare, and Public Health; M. Glavanis, Agriculture and 
National Economy; and. Gen. Sakellaropoulos, Communications and 
Telephones and Telegraphs. Gen. Plastiras took the Portfolios of War, 
Air, and Marine. M. Mavrogordato was Under-Secretary to the 
Presidency with Cabinet rank. Most of the Ministers belonged to the 
Liberal Party. ; 

- British H.Q. reported stiff fighting in the centre of Athens in which 
E.L.A.5. lost 200 men captured and 41 killed. 

E.L.A.8. radio appealed to “democrats of the world” to help the 

Greek people now fighting for freedom, independence, and deofocriey; 
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It also attacked Gen. Scobie, and accused British troops of il-treating 
prisoners and attacking civilians. Later, it accused the British authori- 
ties of refusing to allow M. Zevgos to see the Regent. 

Gen. Plastiras issued a statement of policy under 5 heads, i.e.. 

To restore the meaning of the State by imposing legal order. 
U3 To seal al pub blic servants to their full sense of duty. (3) To 
` punish all who co rated in crimes during the German occupation. 
(4) To meet the urgent needs of the population—food, shelter, and 
communications. (5) To stabilize the currency, and come to the help 
of the working classes. 

E.A.M. wireless station reported that the central committee had again 
appealed to the Regent to use his influence to bring about a truce, 
adding: “We beg you to allow one of our delegates to come to see you”, 

Gen. Plastrias, in an appeal to “‘all those who have been misled and 
have turned their arms against their country to return to duty”. Athens 
was being reduced to ruins and plundered in a releptless fashion 
utterly foreign to Greek tradition, and the pretext offered that all this 
`. was heing done to prevent the.creation of a dictatorship. But the - 
existence of a great republican majority and official Allied assurances 
shoeld have ien, fear and suspicion. There was now a Regent 
as well as a Government whose composition should guarantee to the 
Left Wing and the republicans that there was no ground for their 
suspicions. 

British forces began a drive for the Averof prison, which the 
_ insurgents had turned into a stronghold. They cleared Omonia 
Square and the neighbouring streets. 

Jan. 4—Gen. Plastiras told the British press that he stood by the 
statement he made on his arrival in the country thet the situation could 
only be put right by force: there was no possibility of a negotiated truce. 
He also said he was not keeping Ministerial portfolios for the repre- 
sentatives of the Left, nor did he intend to bring in any other Ministers 
of any kind at present. 

He also said he thought it would* be possible to clear the country 
without great difficulty and mainly by the use of the new National 
Guard; the bulk of the Greeks were, he believed, taking part in the 
fighting only through terroriam, and when his forces advanced into the 
country districts they would desert the E.L.A.S. and join the Govern- 
ment forces. In conclusion, he said he had no political ambitions. He 
was called to Greece to save democracy, as he had done in 1922, and 
when the task was finished he wished to retire to private life. 

British forces made good progress in the northern suburbs of Athens, 
and the Averoff prison was occupied. i 

Jan. 5.—Organized fighting enact in Athens and the Piraeus. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement on the E.A.M. attitude, said 

“a minority of Greeks, possessed by the fixed idea that popular liberties 
would be endangered, thought that they were allowed to protect 
themselves against a coup "Pitat by the 'Right”. He emphasized, 
however, that a prerequisite of the cessation of hostilities was the 
carrying out pf Gen, Scobie’s terms, 
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F.M. Alexander and Mr. Macmillan arrived in Athens and conferred 
with Gen. Plastiras and the Regent. 

British H.Q. reported that mobile columns were operating with 
success in the suburbs and had taken many prisoners on Jan. 4, in- 
cluding a number of civilians forced by E.L.A.S. to enter their ranks. 
In the liberated parts of Athens over 320,000 soup kitchen meals and 
100,000 rations were issued to the people. ; 

E.L.AS. continued to abduct hostages, in some cases leaving youhg 
children unattended in their homes. 

Jan. 6.—The leaders of the Socialist and Popular Democratic 
Parties in Macedonia and Thrace (with headquarters at Salonika) were - 
reported to have sent a mesage to Athens disavowing the action of ` 
E.A.M. Ministers in leaving the Cabinet, and panar the attacks 
on the British troops. It referred to Mr. Churchill’s statement in 
Parliament, and expressed confidence that Bricain would be the surest 
guarantee of Greek liberties. 

The Cabinet decided to advance funds to the main utility companies to 
enable them to pay their staff and resume their services; also to establish 
committees composed of a judge, a police officer, and an official of each 
company to draw up a list of employees who took part in the revolution. 

Gen. Scobie withdrew his offer of a truce, and in a published state- 
ment said he had done so because of the seizure of hoatages by 
E.L.A.S. and its refusal to allow the Red Cross to visit prisoner-of-war 
campe, and this despite repeated requests by himself and the Inter- 
national Red Cross: He pointed out that the taking of civilian hostages 
was wholly contrary to the rules of civilized warfare, and ‘it would be 
intolerable if a truce did not cover this situation”. He added that he 
would always be prepared to meet E.L.A.S. leaders and to provide 
them with a safe-conduct to discuss conditions for a “cease-fire” 
suitable to the changed circumstances. 

The Red Crose estimated that at least 4,000 civilian hostages had been 
taken, An official statement regarding the relief being provided under 
the auspices of the Red Cross estimated that up to 50 per cent of the 
food supplies arriving for the civilian population in E.L.A.5.-occupied 
territory was being seized by E.L.A. eS feed their troops. 

British H.Q. reported the occupation of several smal] towns round 
the bay of Eleusis, west of the Piraeus. The main E.L.A.S. forces had 
left Athens the previous day, and British troops moved 5 miles up the 
main road to Thebes and reached the Carikaza defile. 

Gen. Scobie informed the Regent by letter that Athens ud the - 
Piraeus were virtually free from insurgent forces, and received a reply 
expressing the Archbishop" a deep satisfaction. 

‘an. 7.—-Gen. Plastiras, in an appeal to E.L.A.S. to surrender, said, 
“if the rebels peraist in their intransigence I will put myeelf at the head 
of the liquidation army. Only a few weeks will suffice to re-establish 
authority throughout the whole country”. 

M. Macropoulos was appointed Minister of iculture, and Prof. 
Amodos, Minister of Education. M. Glavanis became Minigter of 
National Economy. 


> 
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The Commander of the Mountain Brigade told the presa that the 
Brigade belonged to no political party; it was patriotic and without 
political colour. It was chosen solely because of ‘willingness to fight 
the Germans and wipe out the stain caused by the mutinies inspired 
by EAM. 

Yan. 8.—-The Government were reported to hiv issued warrants for 
the arrest of Zevgos and: Porphyrogenis, the Communist leaders, 
© Santos, Ionnades, Partealides, Svolos, and Tsirimokos, the former 
Ministers, Velouchiotis, believed to have commanded E.L.A.S. forces 
in Athens, and 150 other so-called leaders of the revolution. The 
_ ‘Government also issued a decree for the purge of the Civil Service, 
the police, and the judiciary. 

Attica from Athens southwards was stated to be nearly clear of 

organized E.L.A.S. forces. British patrols moving on from Eleusis 
north-westward met fairly strong resistance, but entered Thebes that 
evening 

Gen. ‘Scobie received a delegation of workers and told them He was 
happy to learn from them that they “appreciated the measures we took 
for the liberation of Athens, because elsewhere it has been thought that 
these measures were contrary to the Greek spirit”, 

In a measage to the troops who cleared Athens Gen. Scobie said 
their bravery and restraint under provocation had resulted in the com- 
plete expulsion of. the forces opposed to law and order, with the 
minimum of damage to the innocent ‘civilian po a tee “You have 
most of you seen with your own eyes”, he said, “the gratitude and joy 
of the people you have liberated. Your own country, too, has every 
reason to be proud of the way in which you have carried out your 
task.” : 2 

Jan. g. —It was announced in Athens that Gen. Scobie was conferring 
with M. Partsalides, Secretary of E.A.M. Central Committee, M. 
Zevgos, Major Macridis, and Major Athinelis. 

The. Foreign Minister (also Minister of Information) announced 
that the statement that the arrest of E.A.M. and E.L.A.S. leaders 
had been ordered was ‘‘incorrect and due to a misunderstanding”. No 
such decision could be taken without the authority of the Cabinet. 

M. Hadziskos and M. Levantis were sworn in as Ministers of Supplies 
and Social Welfare respectively. 

Eletherta, a semi-official paper, reported that E.A.M.-E.L.A.S. ~ 
were pow operating under the direction of a triumvirate consisting of 
.M. Santos, secretary-general of the Communist Party, M. Zevgos, 
the former Minister of Agriculture, and M. Ionnades, a member of the © 
Communist political bureau. i 

A British armoured column was warmly welcomed at Thebes, which 
it found evacuated by the rebels. - The remnants of the 3rd E.L.A.S. 
division were reported to have withdrawn into the Peloponnesus, and 
the 13th into the Parnassos-Helicon mountain belt. 

Am was sent to Mr. Churchill stating that “ten representatives 
of all employee classes of the Piraeus, coadeinning with disgust the 
sacrilege enn by this fratricidal strife, wish to expresa to your 
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‘Excellency and the gallant British Army their deepest gratitude for 
your most generous help and assistance”. 

The formiation was announced in Germany, according to Swedish ` 
reports, of a “Greek national committee” to represent Greek interests 
and o Greeks to join Germany’s fight against Bolsheviam. The 
head of it was stated to be “Sironicas, Vice-Premier in the last Greek 
Government”. 

The E.L.A.S. were believed to have lost about half their strength of 
some 26,000 in the Athens fighting. Among arms captured from them 
were 25 mortars and 160 machine guns. 

Jan. 10.—Gen. Plastiras issued a statement of policy, in which he 
said the Government’s duty was to care for the interests of the nation 
until such time as they could express their own will, freely and without 
fear, by a genuine and uninfluencéd election. The Government’s ° 
programme was: (1) the Army must be reorganized, and formed on the 
basis of regular recruitment of age-groups. Many acer a 
tions wished to offer their services, but such hel could not be acce 
The military forces must be built on a national and in accor ce 
with the law. Gendarmerie and police would be completely re 
organized, and they had, asked Britain to send a special police missien 
for thie purpose. 

(2) All collaborators with the Germans must answer for their deeds. 
The previous Government, in which E.A.M. were represented, had 
— the necessary legislation. The Government would act dras- 
tically 

(3) Everything possible would be done to revive economic life, 
including the provision’ of opportunity for full employment and the 

7) the the working classes of their full rights of free association. 

4) The people would be asked to elect a néw Assembly at the 

earliest possible moment and to express their will on the question of 
régime. There would be no objection to Allied observera attending 
the elections to make sure they were free. 

He called on the people to support him in carrying out this pro- 

e, which covered all the points the insurgents claimed to be 
Fehting for. If they were honest and patriotic they would down 
their arms. He gave a categorical assurance on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that there would be no proscription. But while the Government 
wished to ect the views of every citizen it was obliged to hold 
Fear le all thoes who had committed crimes against the common 
law or had not respected the international recognition of the rules 
of war. 

The Union of Popular Democrats (E.L.D.) issued a denunciation 
of the disorders, which, they told the press, had been carried on without 
their agreement. (E.L.D. was the Social party led by M. Svolos 
and M. Tsirimokos.) 

Gen. Scobie received the E.A.M. delegates again. He later stated 
that they Bad brought him a document the previous day authori 
the 4 delegates to act together or two of them alone. Major Athinelis 
bad not yet arrived. M. Partsalides and Major Macridis were em- 
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powered to act on behalf of E.A.M. Central Committee, and M. 
Zevgos would add his signature if he saw fit. If he did not, the signa- 
tures of the other two would be binding on the Central Committee. 

At the meeting that day it was ascertained that the emisearies had 
not come to put forward proposals, but to receive Gen. Scobie’s terms 
and accept them if they saw fit. They were accordingly informed that 
the terms would now be put into their final form. - 

It was stated in Athens that on Jan. 8 over a million people there and 
in the Piraeus received food from Military Liaison, British 
units, and the Red Croes. This was nearly double the number fed 
2 days before.. 

aa were current of victimization of left-wing elements in 
Athens b oe “X” band. 

‘The War Ministry ordered the disbandment of remnants of the 
E.D.E.S. forces which withdrew to Corfu owing to E.L.A.8. attacks. 

Jan. 11.-—The British Foreign Office issued the lish text of 
declarations made in Athens = the Socialist Party (8.K.E.), the 
Union of Popular Democrats (E.L.D.), and by a deputation from 17 
trade unions from Athens, the Piraeus, and Mytilene to the British 
Ambassador. 

The S.K.E. Central Committee stated that after it had restored its 
organization—which the disorders had hitherto prevented—it met and, 
with the co-operation of representatives from Macedonia and Thrace, 
passed a raano utterly condemning the civil war and hostilities 
between Greeks and the Allies, which it had done all it could to prevent; 
(2) it considered that the civil war was organized solely by, deadly 
enemies of Greece and was contrary to the national claims and the 
interests of the wor people and to the common anti-Fascist goal 
of the United Nations. It adopted the resolution of the organization in 
Macedonia and Thrace, which took the initiative in disapproving of the 
civil war in view of the fact that the central leaderahip of the party 
was unable to meet; (3) it declared that it withdrew itself from the 
E.A.M. bloc as soon as i was informed of the armed breach which took 
place without consultation with 8.K.E.; p it appealed to all kindred 
parties and ETA to contribute to the cessation of the civil war, 
and more called on the armed followers of E.A.M. and 
officers and men ore L.A.S. to lay down their arms. The declarations 
of British official personages, given in the name of the three Allied 
Powers, constituted a guarantee for the security of popular liberties. 

The party declared that S.K.E. would continue its struggle for the 
integrity of the country, for the security of its frontiers, for the satis- 
faction of the needs of the working people, and the maintenance of 
genuine democratic institutions, which were indispensable for the 
restoration of the country, for scil: regeneration, and for the realization 
of socialiam. It empowered a committee of three to present the resolu- 
tion to the British Ambassador and to the diplomatic representatives of 
America and Russia and to publish it in -the press. 

The E.L.D. declaration, dated Jan. 7, stated that the central com- 
mittee had only succeeded i in meeting day, and now declared that 
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the armed bteach occurred without its knowledge or consent, and that 
“this forcible seizure of power within the organization of E.A.M. at 
the expense of E.L.D. and other co-operating parties automatically 
severs every connecting link with EA.M.”. It unanimously condemned 
ali the excesses and destruction of the civil war; and said, “the armed 
breach with our Allies, and especially with the British troops who 
found themselves temporarily in our country with the mandate of the 
three Allies, is a tragic event and contrary to the foreign policy of the 
party, to our national rights, and to the interests of the common allied 
le against Fascism ...The interests of the Popular Movement 
demand the close collaboration and union of all the Socialist forces, 
parties, groups, and individuals for the purpose of guiding the whole 
movement on correct socialist and democratic lines and of protecting 
- popular liberties from the menace of reaction, which is watching the 
whole process ahd preparing an attack on the peoples, especially to-day, 
in the chaos of the civil war, which it encouraged in order to further 
its own unjust interests. j 

The trade union declaration stated that the deputation’s object was 
to thank the Ambassador on behalf of the workers of Greece for their 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Communist Party. To do this they 
had collected as many officials aa they could find to represent the.work- 
ing classes, but this had not been easy, as not only many unions 
been abolished by Gen. Metaxas, but the Communists had taken over 
many of their offices by force and had shot 114 duly elected trade 
union officials since the Germans withdrew from Greece. 

They expressed great confidence in Gen. Plestiras, and regarded as 
ridiculous any suggestion that he was likely to set up*a dictatorship, 
basing this opinion on his record as a soldier and the readiness with 
which he resigned power on the last occasion when he was head of the 
State. The directing body of the General Federation of Labourers had 
sent out an order to all trade unions able to respond instructing them to 
set up temporary committees and hold new elections so that the wishes 
of the working people should receive the quickest possible expression. 

They expressed an earnest hope that either they might send a ‘depu- 
tation to england to renew their contacts with the Tradé Union Con- 
gress, or, better still, that a delegation of that body might come to 
Greece." They had heard that Kalamaris and Theos intended to go to 
London in an effort to influence the British Labour Party, and they 
wished it to be generally known in England that these. men were not 
entitled to speak on any matter on behalf of the-Greek trade unions. 

A.M.’s main parties were the K.K.E., S8.KE., E.L.D., -and 
A.K.E. or Left-wing Agrarians. E.A.M. had now largely broken ups 
leaving only a group roud K.K.E.. which controlled the E.L.A 
central committee.) 

Gen. Scobie announced that at his meeting with the E.L.A.S. 
emissaries they had “expressed their readiness to exc prisoners 
of war on a reciprocal basis, but have so far felt themselves unable to 
make any proposals for the release of hostess . 
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E.L.A.S. units were reported to have begun to withdraw in the 
“‘Peloponnesus and Lamia. 

Jan. 12.—A statement issued from No. 10 Downing Street said the 
British Government endorsed the terms signed by the British and 
E.L.A.S. representatives for a truce, but that the taking and holding of 
h was a barbarous’ cugtom condemned by international law, 
“and the Government must make it clear, therefore, that no truce can 
be enduring or ripen into peace unless or until the hostages taken by 
E.L.A.S-have been effectually safeguarded and reléased’’. 

The Regent, announcing that he had been informed of the terms, 
said he was “profoundly shocked to learn of the refusal of E.L.A.8. to 
release innocent men and women taken as h in many thousands. 
Nevertheless, if E.L.A.S. central committee feel that they could assist 
in the re-establishment of law and order such as should exist in.a 
civilized State under the rule of law he would readily facilitate a meeting 
between them and representatives of the Greek Government”. 

The terms of the truce were published, in Athens and London. 
The firet clause stated that it was an agreement for stopping hostilities 
“in order that discussions may take place between the Greek Govern- 
ment and representatives of E.L.A.S. and E.A.M. for the settlement of 
outstanding questions”. It provided that: E.L.A.S. troops which had 
been in the ens and Thebes areas must withdraw westward and 
northward beyond a line oe ed in detail) running in a rough arc 
about 100 miles from ens. They must also evacuate Salonika. 
Their forces in Peloponnesus and the islands were given instructions 
and dates for their orderly withdrawal to specified areas. 

All service men, “of whatever nationality”, and all Greeks b 
arms captured by E.L.A.S. were to be returned. An equal numb cake at 
E.L.A.S. prisoners would be released by the British-authorities. This 
return, however, would not include civilians detained by the E.A.M. 
civil police. All British civilians captured would be returned, > 

Any failure by E.L.A.S. to carry out the agreement at any pat, or 
any new E.L.A.S. attack on British or Greek, would be regarded 
breach of the truce. 

The truce ‘provided that the hour for cease fire would be a minute 
past midnight of Jan. 14, to ensure that all units could be given the 
news well in advance of the appointed time. 

The Regent, in a statement to the press, said “It is not true that we 
are facing to-day a collision between the Left and the Right... The 
present collision is due to the wish of armed bands to take over all 
power and authority”. Despite what had happened he was willing to 
intervene, “for the last time”, to arrange a meeting with representatives 
of ELAS. 

Jan. 13.—Fighting was reported in widely scattered points of the 
Attica peninsula, anda British column was engaged on the road leading 
north ongside the channel between Euboea and the mainland. Fighting 
also took place along both banks of the Corinth Canal. South of Patras 

ae ears .5. troops were killed and 62 ie ewer 

e Government issued a statement eclaring that the Regent, the 
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Government, and all’ the people felt profound relief at the British 
Government’s declaration on the taking of hostages, and announcing 
that “in particular, as ds the attitude of the Greek Government 
towards persons involved in the civil strife, the Prime Minister re- 
affirms his recent declaration that no penalties will be enforced except 
by regular courts of law against persons who are individually guilty of 
acts which are either cont to the rules of war or amenable to 
ordinary criminal codes of civilized countries”. ‘ 

` Yan. 14.—A large demonstration took place in Athens, in which ` 

deputations from Right-wing elements, including “X”, “E.E”, and 

ED .E.S., were prominent. Banners bore greetings to Gen. -Zervas and 
portraits of the King, and there were cries for the General and for 
Gen. Scobie. M. Papandreou appeared on a balcony and was en- 
thusiastically cheered. 

. Gen. Scobie, addressing the crowd from a balcony, said he had 
repeatedly declared that he and thẹ forces under his command would 
protect the people’s liberties from revolutionary actions from whatever 

. His forces had long ago realized that these liberties were in 
act being jeopardized by the action of a small minority. He hoped 
the demonstration would not be without its effect on world opinien, 
“which unfortunately has often shown itself to be grossly misinformed 
ding Greek affairs”. , 

- Six non-Communist members of the E.A.M. Council who escaped. 
from Salonika arrived in Athens. They represented E.L:D., S.K.E. 
(Social Democrats), and A.K.E. (Agrarians). They said they had 
increasingly disapproved of the direction in which the Communi were 
driving E.A.M. and finally broke with them on the question of the 
reign of terror the Communists had latterly instituted at Salonika. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On Jan. 2 it was announced that the U.S. 3rd Army had gained 2 
more miles of ground, making 8 since Dec. 31, and had ca 
Bonnerue, Moircy, Hubertmont, and Remagne. On the north flank of 
the salient Grandmenil and Manhay were both recovered, and progress 
was made between Marche and Hotton. .Next day St. Hubert was 
reached, but could not be held, and that morning the 1st Army opened 
a new attack on a front east and west of Grandmenil just north of the 
Leroche—St. Vith road, and took 1,300 prisoners. 

On the south flank the Germans now threw in a tenth armoured 
division, making the total number in the salient 23, and made r 
counter-attacks round Bastogne, but failed to break through. At the 
western extremity of the salient Bure, south of Rochefort was captured 
on Jan. 4, and on the northern flank progress was made towards the St. 
Vith road and Odeigne occupied on Jan. 5, only 2 miles from the main 
cross-roads south of Grandmenil. Further west British forces were now 
4 miles south of Hotton, but at the tip of the salient Bure was lost. ` 
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On Jan. 6 the Laroche—St. Vith road was crossed, and cut at 3 places 
between Laroche and Vielsalm both west and east of the north-south 
road from Grandmenil to Houffalize. On the south flank 2 German 
salient north-west of Bastogne was wiped out, and south-east of the 
town the Sure was crossed and Goesdorf and Dahl taken south and 
south-east of Wiltz. Strong counter-attacks followed, but were all 
held. North-west of Bastogne, also, violent counter-attacks were 
frequently made, but were all repulsed, and Flamierge and Orreux 
` were faken and held. 

Meanwhile, on the north flank by Jan. 7 the U.S. hold on the east- 
west road had been widened to about 10 miles, and included the cross 
roads of the road to Houffalize. Further west the east bank of the 
Ourthe had been cleared as far as Marcourt (4 miles north-north-west 
of Laroche). Next day ground wus gained, against very strong-oppo- 
sition, towards Samrée, on the east-west road, and, a little further west, 
almost to Laroche itself. U.S. troops were engaged i in heavy fighting 
at Dochamps, just north of Samrée. 

By Jan. ro Laroche had been entered, “and next day was cleared. 
South of Rochefort the Germans were now withdrawing —the gap 
left them was only 10 miles wide — and Bure, Grupont, and ly 
were recovered. British forces also got across the Laroche-Champlon 
road on Jan. 11, en: then gap to 8 miles, but bad weather prevented 
the Tactical Air Fo lise advantage of the large concentra- 
tions of enemy rt now withdrawing eastward. Heavy fighting 
went on near St. bara weld and further east, where the U.S. 3rd Army 
now cut the only road out of the German salient just east of Bastogne. 
By Jan. 12 all the ground west of the Laroche-St. Hubert road had been 
cleared, and British forces linked up with 3rd Army troope near St. 
Hubert. 

On the north flaħk the rst Army took Langlir, but met very strong 
opposition at Bihaiĥ. 

n Jan. 13 the ret Army attacked on a g-mile front between Stavelot 
and Malmédy, while the forces pushing on from Langlir got across 
the Houffalize-St. Vith road. Very strong resistance was met round 
Thirimont, south-east of Malmédy, and round Vielsalm, south of 
Stavelot, which was still in enemy hands on Jan. 15. By Jan. 13 the 
weather had cleared, after 6 days which kept the -T.A:F. grounded, and 
great destruction was done, to enemy transport on the road to St. Vith. 

In the west and south Champlon was occupied on Jan. 13, while the 
3rd Army cleared up the salient east of Bastogne, taking 3,000 prisoners 
at Wardin on Jan. 12, and also gained ground northward towards 
Bertogne. They entered it on Jan. 14 and pushed on to join up with, 
the British forces coming from the west. The ist and 3rd Armies were 
now lesa than 4 miles apart. On Jan. 15 the 1st Army launched two 
fresh attacks, on each side of those alréady in progress, and met very 

ce at Steinbach, north-east of Thirimont. North of 

Hocfalice thes they made progress in very heavy fighting round Wibrin and 
Wilen and reached points only a mile from the town. 

- ‘Estimates of losses in the Ardennes battle since Dec. 16 were given 


we 
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by the U.S. Secretary of War on Jan. 15 as some 40,000 Germans 
captured and 50,000 killed or wounded. U.S. losses were nearly 40,000 
of whom 18,000 were listed as missing. Other figures published in- 
cluded: On Jan. 3 the number of Gèrman aircraft destroyed since Dec. ` 
16 was given as 823, and of American as 208 fighters, 116 heavy bombers 
and 7 light bombers. (Revised figures for the actions on Jan. 1 showed © 
that 364 enemy ’planes were destroyed and 81 propebly On Jan. 4 
Mr. Stimson stated that U.S. tank losses had been only 6 per cent 
heavier than the normal rate of attrition. 

On Jan. 7 F.-M. Montgomery, in a statement to the press, said 
Rundstedt had dealt them a shrewd blow, and they reeled a bit, but 
recovered, and “now we have the initiative’. When the enemy broke 
eg and the situation began to deteriorate Gen. Eisenhower had 
placed him in command of the whole northern front, and “I employed 
the whole available power of the British group of armies”, and after 

‘ pringing them into play gradually so as not to interfere with the U.S. 
“lines of communication, he finally “put them into the battle with a 
bang”. Rundstedt had told his troops that this was the last great effort to 
try and win the war, and everything depended on it, but he had been 
unable to gain any great advantage from his initial success. He had 
really been beaten by the fighting qualities of the American soldier and 
the team work of the Allies. It was team work that won battles, and he 
wanted, he said, to in a strong plea for allied solidarity at this vital 
stage of the war. He repeated that it was because the Americans held 
out at Bastogne and at points on the northern flank, that Rundstedt 
could not take advantage Of his success. i 

On Jan. 9 Gen. Bradley told the press that the German losses had 
been enormous, and their dead and wounded were many times those 
suffered by the Allies. The German attack was the direct reault of the 
pressure maintained by the oth and 3rd Armies. As for the risks run, 
the technique of striking boldly while taking calculated risks was what 
had brought them to the German frontier so quickly. Rundstedt’s 
‘schedule had been upset by the resistance of the American troops and 
ey as of the movements of the 1st and 3rd Armies. On Dec. 20 - 
F.-M. Montgomery took over command of the rst and gth Armies, but 
he had before that sent British and Canadian forces to positions in front 
of the Meuse to protect the approaches to Antwerp. ; 
On the 7th Army front the Germans attacked on Jan. 1 between 

Bitche and the Wissembourg gap, and cut the road from Bitche to 
Haguenau. ee went on for some days along a 70-mile front, the 
enemy striking southward from the Saar-Palatinate border with a view 
to developing their offensive east of emines. They made 
repeated attempts to cross the Blies river on Jan. 2 and 3, and made 
heavy attacks near Bannstein, gaining some ground. On Jan. 4 the 
Germans made very strong attempts to widen and deepen their salient 
south-east of Bitche, especially at Lemberg, on their west flank, and 
captured Wingen, south of Bitche. Meanwhile, a few miles north of 
Strasbourg their patrole were coming across the Rhine, and tanks 
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followed both there and at points south of the city on Jan. 6. Heavy 
hting went on in a group of villages north of Strasbourg, and round 
eunkirchen, o miles north-east of Selestat. Neunkirchen was lost 
after changing hands several times, but by Jan. 7 nearly all the villages 
had been cleared. Wingen was also recovered, and the Bitche salient 
reduced in size. 

East of Sarreguemines Rimling was taken on Jan. 8, ch the 
German raids over the Blies, but Friesenheim was lost, and co 
fighting went on round Gambeheim. German artillery was very active 
in the Bitche salient, and along the Rhine both north and south of 
Strasbourg large concentrations of material were observed. In the 
Wissembourg corridor several heavy attacks near Hatten on Jan. 11 
were repulsed with loss, but attacks continued, and on Jan. 14 and 15 
violent fighting went on in the village iteelf. The main weight of the 
ee Palatinate attack was now in the Wissembourg corridor. 
Patrols were active in Hatten woods, which form the north-east tip of 
the Haguenau forest. 

Air operations included heavy attacks almost daily on railway centres 
behind the German lines, often by over 1,000 bombers, and on transport 
aad material by the Tactical Air Force every day the weather permitted. 
Important targets in Germany bombed by both British and U.S. 
heavies included Vohwinkel railyards, benzol plant near Dortmund, 
and railways at Hanover and Hanau (Jan. 1 Bi ake Nuremberg 
Ludwigshafen, and Berlin (Jan. 2); Cologne, Asc and Ful 
railyards (Jan. 3); Ludwigshafen, Hanover, and Berlin, ee railway 
systems from Cologne to Karlaruhe and ‘from the Siegfried Line to 
beyond Frankfurt (Jan. 5); Hanau, Cologne, Bonn, Coblenz, etc 
(Jan. 6 night); Munich, Bremen, Hamm, Bielefeld, Paderborn, bene 
Rastatt, etc. (Jan. 7); Bonn, Cologne, and Euskirchen air bases, Colo 
bridges, Karlsruhe railyards, and Hanover targets (Jan. 10); Rhine 
bridges at Rudesheim, Work, Mannheim, and other places, 7 in all, 
and Saarbrucken railyards (Jan. 13); Pöltz oil plant, near Stettin 
late 13 night); Magdeburg oil plant, Derben and Ehmen oil storage 

ts, benzol plant and the Göring steel works near Brunswick, and 
ridges near Cologne (Jan. 14), when 236 enemy ‘planes were des- 
Sage for the loss pg ; Grevenbroich railyards, south-west of Dtissel- 
dorf, Leuna synthetic oil plant (twice), Berlin, Mannheim, dnd fuel 
depots elsewhere (Jan. 14 night), and benzol lanta near Bochum and 
Recklinghausen and railways between Munich and the frontier (Jan. 
15). On Jan. 14 the weather was Clear, and over 5,000 aircraft operates 
over Germany during the 24 hours ended that evening. ; 

Outside Germany U-boat pens at Bergen were effectively attacked 
on Jan. 1a with 12,000 lb. bombs, and oil plant at Heide, on the Danish 
peninsula on Jan. 14. The scale of the Allied attacks in general, on 
targets in Germany and on roads and railways, troop concentrations, 
stores, etc., in the enemy’s rear areas may be judged m the fact that 
when the weather permitted up to 6,000 sorties were flown in 36 hours. 

On Jan. 4 figures for air operations during 1944 were issued. Over 
1,395,000 tons were dropped by R.A.F. Bomber Command and the 
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U.S. Strategic A.F. alone. Bomber Command flew 150,000 sorties, 
and destroyed 536 enemy ’planes. Both forces together tied down some 
1,700,000 men in defence of targets in Germany and occupied countries. 
The U.S. Air Forces based on England and Italy flew 1,045,728 
sorties, dropped se tons, and destroyed 15,318 enemy ’planes. 
Their combat losses, from all causes, were 9,274 aircraft. 


The Germans stated on Jan. 2 that in their. air attack on Allied air- 
fields they had destroyed 400 aircraft on the ground and shot down 79, 
and that the total destroyed or damaged was 579. They also claimed 
that since Dec. 16 they had destroyed or captured over 1,000 Allied 
tanks between the Moselle and the Meuse. On the Saar front they 
reported gains of ground on Jan. 2 and 3, but admitted that in the 
Ardennes battle the Americans had scored a measure of success by 
prising open the German ring round Bastogne. They were now thrust- 

forward towards Houffalize with 6 divisions and parts of 3 more. 
Alea losses had been very great in the winter battle, and included 400 
- guns, 1,230 tanks and armoured care, and 24,000 prisoners so far. 

Sertorius spoke on Jan. 4 of a-well-planned offensive on a large scale 

against the northern should der of the German salient combined with 

reasure from the south, showing thet the enemy meant to “deal a 

ing blow against our shock armies, which are to be taken in the grip 

of a vice”. This had been foreseen, however, and corresponding pre- 
parations made. 

On Jan. § they reported that the front between Sarreguemines and ~ 
the Rhine was on the move, and the advance continued, especially in 
the Lower Vosges. Wissembourg had been taken, and the Lauter 
crossed south of it. A breach of 25 miles had been made between the 
Saar and the Rhine, and over 100 localities liberated in the past 24 hours. 
On Jan. 8 they announced that south of Strasbourg they had opened 
an gttack from points north of Selestat northward, and had prised 
open the French front in the Rheinau and Friesenheim areas, taking 
Obenheim, Geretheim, and other places besides those two towns. 
Two days later they said their grenadiers had ripped up the 
Maginot Line at Hatten. 

In the Ardennes battle they reported successful defensive actions 
and the’ sealing off of penetrations, but admitted the loss of St. Hubert 
on Jan. 10, and an American break-through south-east of Bastogne on 
Jan. 12. The Oversea News Agency pointed out, on Jan. g, that, if 

-need be, Rundstedt could always withdraw from the salient to the 
West Wall, and would there possess a defence line that excluded all 
possibility of a vast Allied break through. The position was entirely 
different from that in Normandy, where sll their strategic reserves had 
been involved. Now, only one part of the new divisions was fighting in 
the salient. -In the air, too, the Allies were now being challenged by 
new formations of the Luftwaffe. Montgomery was, therefore, quite 
unable to strike a blow which could be as decisive as the Normandy 
break-out. 

The air attacks on German cities were all deacribed as s terror attacks, 
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mainly on residential areas, in which low-flying aircraft machine- 
gunned civilians. At Nuremberg, for instance, besides heavy civilian 
casualties, cultural monuments Riell victims to the enemy’s senseless 
mania for destruction”. 

Long-range fire on London, Antwerp, and Liége was reported 
frequently, and on Jan. 5 was described as intensified against London. 

On Jan. 5 8.-H.A.E.F. announced that when the German penetration 
created two fronts, by instant agreement by all concerned Ai portion 
that faced south was placed under the command of F.-M. Montgomery 
and that facing north under the command of Gen. Bradley: 

í At sea the loes of the destroyer Aldenham was announced on Jan. 7 
On Jan. 8 the sinking of a German auxiliary cruiser, believed to be the 
Kaiser, was announced. She went down at the entrance to the Great 
Belt, with great loss of life reported. On Jan. 13 it was announced that 
the Home Fleet had destroyed a convoy of 7 or 8 ships the previous 
day off Stavanger. Three were certainly sunk and the rest left well on 

~ fire, without casualties or damage to the British ships. Two aircraft - 
were lost. _ 

On Jan. g the joint statement on U-boat warfare for December 
reported that it had flared up into renewed activity. Increased losses 
of Allied merchantmen had been officially recorded as a result. In 
spite of these, the United Nations regularly continued to supply their . 
expanding armies over the world, and the Allies continued to sink-enemy 

„ U-boats in widely separated parts of the Atlantic. 


` 


3 RUSSIA 

On Jan. 5 the Germans reported large concentracions of Russian 
troops and armour in the Sandomierz area, but nothing was said in 
Moscow until 48 hours after a large-scale attack had been launched 
from, the area of this bridgehead. It was then announced, on Jan. 1 
that the attack had opened on Jan. 12, and resulted in a break thr 
after forcing the Nida on a front of 4o-miles. The railway from Kielce 
to Cracow had been cut, and, further south, Chmielnik and then Pinc- 
zow captured. On Feb. 15 the capture of Kielce and 400 other places 
was announced, eens Wodzislaw and Jedrzejow, and on the 
Russian left flank No rezyn, 40 miles from Cracow and 20 north 
of, the large Ge toe at Tarnow. In 3 days fighti eRe 
Koniev reached points over 50 miles west of the Vistula, an 
were already deploying in open country. 

The Germans also reported Russian attacks in East Prussia due west 
towards Insterburg, on the Narew, north of Warsaw, and from the 
Pulawy and Magnuszey bridgeheads between Warsaw and Lublin. 

- They also reported successful defensive actions in Latvia. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
On Jan. 2 the Germans launched violent attatks with eee forces 
of tanks from the area south-east of Komarno in order to relieve 
Budapest. They made some headway, at great cost, and on Jan. 6 
recaptured Eaztergom, but lost 88 tanks that day alone and next day 


a 
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were driven back with crippling losses on the road to the capital. Due 
- west of it heavy. fighting also went on round Biscke, but here too the 
Germans could make no feadway, and after losing some 60~7o tanks 
each day up to Jan. 13 abandoned their attempts to reach Budapest. 
` By this time nearly all the city was in Russian hands, after street fighting 
in 7 which every building had to be stormed. By Jan. 11 the Germans 
themselves had announced that.the position in the capital was des- 
perate, and the Hungarian command had sent an ultimatum to Szalasi 
demanding that something be done not later than that day. On Jan. 
13 2,500, and on Jan. 14 4,790 prisoners were taken, and large quantities 
of railway rolling etock and material, and by Jan. 15 practically all the 
a oil plants, military depots, statiqna, and other buildings of 
rtance were in Russian hands. 
Slovakia good progress was made west of the Hron, and by Jan. 11 
Nyitra had be been reached due north of Komarno, and the German 
aie line broken through. Further east, just north of the Ipel, 
Lucenec was occupied on Jan. 14. 


ITALY . 

Very bad weather restricted operations both on the ground and in the 
-air. The 8th Army scored a notable success on Jan. 3 and 4 by driving 
the Germans foo their Senio bridgehead. Canadians moving up the 
8. Alberto road were attacked by 8.8. and Panzer Division troo 
north-east of Alfonsine, but routed them and took 150 prisoners. On 
Jan. 6 and 7 they and a London division won a decisive victory, taking 
goe more prisoners, captured S. Alberto, and occupied a line from the 

eno river along the Comacchio Lagoon shore and on to the sea. The 
enemy fled westward. A drive between the Senio and the Canale 
aa lio was also successful, wiping out the salient on the Senio. By 

ane the troops were fanning out east and west along the Comacchio 
tae to reach Casal Borsetti, while mland they reached the Reno 
river at a new point. In 4 days they had cleared 50 sq. miles of ground 
between Ravenna and the lagoon. Fighting continued along the Senio, 
but nothing but amall local actions were reported. 

On Jan. 4, after 5 days of fog, U.S. bombers attacked the railways at’ 
Verona, Trento, Bolzano, Bronzolo, and in the Brenner Pass. On Jan. 
6 the aircraft carrier Aquila’ was hit and left on fire at Genoa, and next 
day 5 ships in dry dock there, a tanker at Savona, and another vessel at 
San Remo were all hit. On Jan. g the weather cleared to allow the 
Tactical Air Force to wreck railway bridges and rolling stock i in the Po 
Valley. They flew 1,000 sorties and lost 3 aircraft.. 


PACIFIC AREA 
On Jan. 3 landings were made at 2 new points on Mindoro, and north- 
east of it the small island of Marinduque was occupied. Next day , 
Paluan, at the north-west tip of Mindoro, was captured, and on Jan. 
9 the largest operation of ae Philippines campaign was carried out 
when landings were made on 4 beaches in Lingayen Gulf, Luzon. . 
Some 1,000 vessels were involved and over 100,000 men were safely 
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ashore the first day. Losses were small, and no troopship was hit when 
the Japanese attacked from the air, but on Jan. ro their warships did 
some to shipping. By Jan. 11 the beachhead was a5 miles long 
and g deep, and Sual, Labrador, and the mouth of the Agno river had 
been seized. Very strong support was given by bombers which per- 
sistently attacked Japanese columns moving up from Manila and 
wrecked railway rolling stock and airfields in and round the capital. 
On Jan. 14-Mangaterem was captured, south-east of Lingayen city, 
and next day Catablan. C the Agno a bridgehead was estab- 
lished near Ba , on the a to Manila. Some 45 miles of the 
shore of the ‘Gulf were now held an penetrations of 28 miles made 
towards Manila. / 
Pe ea opponit was surprisingly weak, largely owing to the 
ction of their transport and means of communication as a result 
e Americans’ complete air supremacy. Patriots also gave valuable 
onan io the advancing U.S. troops. j 
Air operations included very heavy and destructive attacks on 8 
ping off the Luzon coast, on airfields on that and other Philippine Talend 
and in Formosa, on in the Ryukyu Islands, and on shipping 
off the coasts of China ormosa, and Indo-China. In these last many 
vessels were sunk and 'planes destroyed, e.g. oh Jan. 2 and 3, in a sweep. 
over Formosa and along 450 miles of the Chinese coast, 111 aircraft were 
destroyed and 220 damaged, and 27 ships sunk and 68 damaged, and 
on Jan. 7 over Manila Bay and Subic Bay 19 ’planes were shot down and 
75-80 destroyed on the ground and 86 damaged. Both harbours were 
found almost empty of hips On Jan. 8, in an attack on Formosa, 137 
ships and small craft were sunk or damaged, and 98 aircraft, for 
loss of 4. On Jan. 11 carrier aircraft sank 25 ships and damaged 13 in 
4 convoys off Indo-China and shot down 39 ’planes over bases between 
Saigon and Quinhon. No U.S. ships were damaged. 
Tay by smaller forces were made on Tokyo (several times), 
ya, Omura, and the Sakishima Islands. Singapore was bombed 
on Jan. 11 by B.ags from India in a flight of 3,500 miles without loss. 
In the Japanese air attack on the ships fading troops in the Lingayen 
Gulf on pa 9 79 aircraft were shot down, and 2 Japanese destroyers 
and other vessels sunk 
The Japanese claimed the sinking of`32 warships entering the 
Lingayen Gulf on Jan. 6, including 6 carriers. On Jan. ro they 
said the battle for the Philippines had entered its main stage, and 
“300,000 Yanks are doomed to die”. Gen. Yamashita declared that 
“the loss of one or two islands does not matter... The Philippines are 
extensive, and we can fight freely to our hearts’ content. I shall write 
a brilliant history of the Greater East Asia war in the Philippines”. 


Sino-Japanese War. Fighting continued in North Kwangsi, where 
the Japanese were reinforced, and on Jan. 5 Chungking reported that 
their Pa 300,000 strong—were regrouping in Central and 
Southern China wıth a view to a new offensive. On Jan. 8 it was 
announced that they had landed on the N.E. coast of Fukien at Saipu, 
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on Dec. 28, but had been driven out again on Jan. 3. It was believed 
they wished to forestall an American landing on the Chines mainland. 
U.S. bombers attacked Soochow, on the Yellow River in Kiangsu, 


on Jan. 2. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN : 

On Jan. 3 14th Army troops entered Yeu, at the railhead of a branch 
line to Mandalay and pushed on towards Monywa, an important enem 
base. On Jan. 7 they occupied Shwebo, and to the north-west too 
Kinu, on the Myitkyina—Mandalay line. On Jan. 11 Budalin was 
reached, 35 mules south-west of Yeu, and 2 days later Wetlet on the 

Myitkyina line, 30 miles north- north-west of Mandalay- while Kani 
and Alon were occupied, on the Chindwin and the Yeu railway res- 

pectively. 

‘On the Chinese frontier, Chinese troops retook Wanting on Jan. 3, 
giving them ¢ontrol of all the Chinese part of the Burma Road. On 
Jan. 15 they occupied Namkham. 

On pe 5 Akyab was occupied, no opposition being met, but on the 
Kaladan river the Japanese ought bard south-east of Kyauktaw., On 
Jan. 11 the capture was announced of several positions north-east of 
Akyab on the weat bank of the Kaladan, and on Jan. 13 new landings 
were made on the Myebon peninsula, some 30 milea south-east of 
Akyab. Japanese parties trying to land 14 miles north of Akyab were 
oe off. 

ay air attacka were made on the railway from Moulmein to 
Bancke on Mandalay (Jan. 13, in the heaviest attack yet made there), 
and on railways and ‘ver traffic in various parts of the country. 

On Jan. 10 the U.S. Army Survey announced that the construction 
of the Ledo Road, begun in December 1942, had been completed to 
Myitkyina, a distance of 288 miles. A third of it passes through high 
mountains, deep ravines, and en forest. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA. Jan. 4.—The Government rejected an offer of a loan 
of £3 million from Great Britain because it was “subject to conditions 
. which the Imperial Government found it impossible to accept”. 
Jan. 1a.—Publication as a | White Paper Pi agreement with Britain. 
(see Great Britain.)* - ; 


ARGENTINA. Jan. 3.—The democratic newspaper, El Nacional 
was ca pis for eight days. 

Decision of the Pan-American Union to postpone action 
on a request for a meeting of all the American romig 
Ministers. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 9—A Governmental decree suspended for the period of the 
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war the pensions decree of June 13, 1944. The reason pa was the 
- inability of pensioners living abroad to return to Argentina 

Jan. 10.—The Government instructed its representative on the 
Governing Board of the Pan-American Union to inform the President 
of the Union that Argentina “has decided to abstain from participation 
in of the Pan-American Union so long as the refusal to recog- 
nize the itine right and the change of procedure of consultations © 
continue” 

The democratic Tey: Argentina Libre was evppressed by the 
police. 


BELGIUM. Jan. 2.—M. Kronacker, Minister without Portfolio, told 
the Cabinet that more than 2,340 tons of flour had reached Antwerp. 
Imports also included 500 tons of sardines, 769 tons of sugar, 250 tons 
of dried vegetables, and 730 tons of domestic fat. 

Commissioner for Repatriation in London. (see Great Britain.) 

An agreement was signed in London with Holland regulating the 
treatment and eventual repatriation of refugees. Dutch refugees in- 
Belgium were to be treated as Belgian nationals and Belgian deportees 
to Germany, who after the defeat of Germany, returned home via 
Holland would be treated as Dutch nationals. 

Jan. 3.—a1st Army Group H.Q. issued a documented report on 
atrocities committed by Germans and Belgian Nazis at Breendonck 
concentration camp. It included a list of Germans and Belgian quislings 
who took part in acts of torture. 

Jan. 10.—The Deputy Prime Minister announced the call-up of the 
1940 class of French-speaking Belgians. 

Jan. 11.—It was officially announced that meat and fats were to be 
provided for the miners, 200 of whom had to give up their jobs every 
week, because of under- nourishment. 

Jan. 12.—A writer named Gaston Derycke was sentenced to death 
in his absence for writing articles in defence of National Socialism. 

Jan. 14.—In order to increase coal supplies the Government an~ ' 
nounced that part of the 1941 class of recruits would work at the 
coal face. 


CANADA. Jan. 4.—The British Minister of ARTENS arrived in 
Ottawa. 

Jan.g.—The Minister of Trade and Commerce announced that 
Canada had created a fleet of 400 ships, comprising cargo carriers and 
tankers, totalling 2,100,000 gross tons. 


CHINA. Jan. 3—Dr. T. F. Teiang, Counsellor of the Executive 
Yuan, told the press that he could give no assurance that the People’s 
2 esa which Marshal Chiang Kai-shek had promised to summon 

d be held during 1945. All political E would _be free to 
aea i throughout China. 
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DENMARK. Jan. 2.—Saboteurs wrecked the Torotor wireless 
factory in Charlottenluhd, Copenhagen, which manufactured parts of 
the V2 weapon. 

Jan. 8.—It was learned that patriots disguised as an A.R.P. crew 
had rescued from a prison at Horsens 15 political prisoners, including 
a sea-captain who hid smuggled to Sweden the chairman of the Danish 
Council in London and had been given 6 yeare’ imprisonment for 
doing s0, 


EGYPT. Jan. 3.—Sir Edward Grigg made a statement in which he 
said that the Middle East was “tht testing place for relations between 
the Great Powers and between them and small nations; it is the A etd 
place for nationalism, which has now assumed parra eei tp 
‘ever in the past”. Egypt, though she was faced by the world’s nies 
economic problems, was fortunate not to be in he position of Europe, 
but planning would be necessary to prevent the hardships of Europe 
apreading to the Middle East. “That is why I shall do all in my 
power to attend to this part of British policy.” Middle East problems 
of world-wide interest were: civil aviation, oil, and Palestine. 
would not tolerate the establishment of a Nazi type of gangsteriem in 
Palestine. ‘They had not fought for 5 years in Europe to see it grow in , 
Palestine and overflow into neighbouring countries. As regards 
commercial conflicts between Powers interested in Middle East 
markets, he said ‘We must lay our cards on the table. We must be 
perfectly frank ...this method proved its soundness in the negotia- 
tions which led to the recent economic agreement between Egypt, 
Britain, and the United States”. 

Jan. 4—The Prime Minister expressed to the press his satisfaction 


with the new financial agreement, and confirmed that was being 
allocated £15 million in hard currencies for buying outside the sterling 
bloc during 1945. 


Jan. 8—The General Election was held. The Wafd took no part. 

Jan. 10.—The Election returns showed that the Saadists secured 
124 seats, the Liberals, 74; Makramists, 30; Independents, 29; and 
Nationalists, 7. 

The British Chamber of Commerce presented to the Government a 
report expreasing concern about the effect of Egyptian nationalism on 
British trade interests, and asking for more understanding on the part 
of the Government. 

Jan. 11.—British White Paper dealing with Egyptian foreign 
exchange requirements for 1945. ie Great Britain.) 


FRANCE. fan. 3.—It was learnt in Paris that an ent had been ` 
signed with Britain to restore regular shipping c between Britain 
and France in mid-January. A limited number of seats would be 
` available to civilian travellers, on compassionate grounds. 
Albert Lejeune, sentenced to death for r “intelligence with the enemy” 
was shot in tilles. 


+ 
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Jan. 4—The War Minister told a representative of the British press 
that France would have a powerful well-equipped modern army of 
650,000 men by the end of the spring. 

Lemaigre-Dubreuil and Rigaud were arrested. They were reputed 
to be hostile to the National Liberation Committee and to be in com- 
munication with exiles in Lisbon and with Vichy’s Madrid Embassy. 
Rigaud had been Secretary of the Interior in beth Darlan’s and 
Giraud’s Governments. 

Jan. 7.—The Minister for War announced that the 1943 class was 
to be mobilized at the end of January and the 1944 clase at the beginning 
of epring, followed by that of 1945. They would be equipped with 
heavy modern material supplied by the Allies. 

Jan. o—It was announced in Paris that up to the end of December 
300 death sentences had been pronounced against traitors and colla- 
borationists. 

Fan.10.—The Government issued a warning to the effect that 
“measures of de facto annexation taken unilaterally in Alsace and 
Lorraine by the Reich Government are without validity in the eyes of 
France. The populations of Alsace and Lorraine have never ceased to 
be French”. Any crimes against the inhabitants would be treated as 
war crimes. 

Jan. 11.—It was learnt that 3,000 tons of sulphur had arrived from 
Italy, although relations between France and Italy had not been re- 
established. 

Jan. 12.—Sentence of death passed on Henri Béraud was commuted 
to one of hard labour for life. 

The Minister of War issued a decree ordering the registration of all 
Frenchmen between 18 and 48. It was learnt that plans were being 
made to refloat more than 1,000 merchant ships sunk by the Germans. 
It was also learnt that Spain had agreed to lend 850 railway goods 
wagons for use on the French railways. A credit had been opéned for 
the purchase of foodstuffs from Spain. 

Arrival of the Minister of Communications in Washington. State- 
ment by the Chairman of the War Production Board concerning the 
equipment of new French divisions. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 13.—German announcement of death sentences on five De 
Giulliats (see Germany.) 

Restoration of private trade between North and West Africa and the 
United States. ie U.S.A.) 

Fan. 14.—The Government announced a 50 per cent cut in the 
allocation of newsprint: also the stoppage of electricity in the Paris 
area between 8.30 a.m. and 5 p.m. except for an hour at lunch time, 
the cessation of gas after 8.30 p.m., the closing at 5 p.m. of all sho 
except restaurants and chemists, and the shutting down of all’ night 
clubs and similar establishments. 

The- Government published an ordinance, dated Jan. 6, instituting 

a Press Consultative Committee to advise the Ministry of Information 
on the allocation of newsprint, circulation figures, the authorization of 
new publications, and the size of newspapers, ' 
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The Minister of Information stated that there were 1 million men 
under arms. The Navy comprised 3,000 officers, 60,000 men, and 300 

ships, including 2 battleships, 6 modern cruisers, 4 light cruisers, and 
~ 100 destroyers and other escort vessels. 


GERMANY. appeal issued over the radio by Himmler, 
Goebbels, Bae oer Funk, asked for more Volksgrenadier divisions 
for the front. Thousands of battalions of them were being trained and 
some were already in action, and for those in training clothing and 
equipment were urgently needed. In the name of the Führer ney 
therefore called-on all men, women, and youth fora “people’s sacrifice 
From Jan. 7 to 28 collections ‘of uniforms and parts of uniforms of the 
Party, the Wehrmacht, -the police, the fire brigades, postal services, 
etc., as well as shoes and boots, tents, blankets, rucksacks, cooking 
utensils, spades, etc., would take place; also of clothing and knitting 
materials of all sorts. 

Jan. 12.—Note to Sweden about the extension of the blockade zone 
across the’Skagerrak. (see Sweden.) 

Jan. 13.—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman told the pres that five De 
Gaullists had been sentenced to death as a reprisal for the execution 
of collaborationists in France. 

. 14.—Decrees were issued ordering all Army personnel, Waffen 
S.S. men, and policemen to surrender all civilian clothing, under- 
clothing, and wearable footwear. Wounded and demobilized men were 
to surrender all but a minimum of civilian clothing. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Jan. 2.—Dr. Negrin, former Spanish Republican 
Prime Minister, cabled a message to a Spanish democratic meeting in 
New York in which he called upon the United Nations to cease their 
“recognition of Gen. Franco. 

The Belgian Commissioner for Repatriation arrived in London to 
make arrangements for the return home of Belgian refugees in Great 
Britain, numbering about 18,000. 

Fan. 3.— ent with France for setoran of regular shipping 
traffic. ‘(see France.) . 

Col. Stanley in Jamaica, (ses Jamaica. ) 

Report on German atrocities in Belgium by 2ist Army Group H.Q. 
(see Belgium.) 

Sir Edward Grigg’s statement on Middle East problems. (see Egypt.) 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Ma millas on Allied help, for Italy. (see Italy.) 

Mr. Hudson in Ottawa. (see Cangda. 

Jan. 5.—It was authoritatively stated in London that Britain con- 
tinued to recognize M. Arciazewski’s Government as the Government 
of Poland. 

Tt was announced that Mr. Churchill had just returned from a visit _ 
to France, where he saw Gen. Eisenhower, Field~-Marshal Montgomery, 
and Gen. de Gaulle. 
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Jan. 8.—Mr. Churchill received the Yugoslav Prime Minister, who 
reported to him on the situation in Yugoslavia and on his negotiations 
with Marshal Tito and M. Molotov regarding the setting up of a 

ency Council. i 

an. 11.—À White Paper (Cmd. 6582) was issued stating that the 
British and Egyptian Governments had agreed on £E 10 million for 
Egypt’s reasonable requirements of scarce foreign exchange for 1945. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia issued_a statement on the Tito-Subasitch 
agreement. He approved “the basic proposals laid down in the draft 
agreement and its amendments, whereby the future constitution and 
the form of government of his country shall be determined solely by the 
free decision of the peoples of Yugoslavia”. He felt it his duty to ensure 
that the people were consulted and their decision respected, and in this 
connection he welcomed the policy of the great Allies in foreaeeing 
Europe’s reorganization on the basis of the pores will. ‘He: fully 

ees with their established policy that the widest poasible grouping 
of democratic parties and movements from the left to the right is the 
only guarantee of a really free expression of the popular will.” 

The King raised two objections to the form of the agreement. The 
frst concerned the suggested constitution of the Regency; the second 
the provision that the Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation 
should exercise unrestricted legislative authority until the Constituent 
Assembly finished its work, to which he took exception on the ground 
that it implied a transfer of power to a single political group. “King 
Peter believes, on the contrary, that the setting-up of an all-party 
Government comprising every political movement would furnish the 
sole valid guarantee for a new and better future in the country to which 
he hopes shortly to return.” The statement closed with a tribute to 
Marshal Stalin and the Red Army, adding “Fraternity with Russia is 
the basic sentiment of the Slav peoples”. 

Jan. 12.—The agreement with Abyssinia was published as a White 
Paper. . 

Jan. 15.—The Foreign Office announced that Lord Finlay had been 
appointed the U.K. representative on the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission, in succession to Sir Cecil Hurst, who had resigned owing 
to ill-health. 


ITALY. Jan. 2—The Government announced the appointment of 
Prof. L. Einaudi as Governot of the Bank of Italy. i 

Jan. 3.—It was learnt in Rome that Count di Lavriano had been 
sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment’ by an Allied court in Cortona 
for addressing a public political meeting there. 

Jan. 4M. Macmi told a Rome press conference that he had 
submitted a plan for the solution of Italian political and supply problems 
to the British Government, which had agreed to the proposals. The 
plan had been eent to Washington, and he looked confidently forward 
to complete agreement. German destruction was increasing tht 
problems of Italy, already formidable, and the clamant demands of 
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liberated France, Belgium, and Holland, coming at a time when Allied 
resources were severely strained, meant that reconstruction in Italy 
must inevitably be slow. He intimated that Italians would be granted 
greater independence to-enable them to aid both themselves and the 
Allied Commission. 

Mr. Stettinius’ statement on American and British policy in Italy. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 5.—-Count Sforza submitted to the Prime Minister a report on 
his stewardship as high commissioner for the punishment of Fascist 
crimes. Three thousand cases had been investigated, 1,103 of which 
had been sent to the courts. The 160 committees set up had delivered 
3,210 sentences, and about 3,500 officials had been suspended. Investi- 
gations into ill-gotten Fascist gains totalled 3,006. 

_ Jan. 7-—The Minister of the Treasury, in an addreas on Italy’s 
finances, said that when the Fascist Government took over in 1922 
there was a deficit of only 3,000 million lire in the ordinary Budget. 
The Fascists left an enormous deficit and a huge note circulation 
without any gold or foreign currency backing. Between 1932 and 1942 
the deficit amounted to 234,000 million lire, and by 1944 ıt was pe 
500,000 million. 

‘ The public debt increased from 73,000 million lire in 1922 to 
405,000 million in A , 1943, and the note circulation multiplied by 
8 between 1932 and uly 1943. It then increased greatly, since the 
Fascists agreed to pay German occupation costs of 21,000 million for 

ethe last quarter of 1943. 

The deficit for the 36 provinces now under Italian administration 
would be about 60,000 million lire for the current financial year, as 
expenditure would ‘be some 73,000 million and receipts only 13,000 
million. 

The Ministry for Occupied Italy issued a statement reporting wide- 
spread strikes which began in the Fiat works at Turin in December, in 
resistance to a German attempt to increase output, and extended to 
Milan afd other centres. 

The Germans were reported to be removing very large quantities 
of machinery and tools to Germany; also livestock, especially from the 
Emilia and Veneto provinces. 

Jan. 8.—Mr. Kirk, the. U.S. Ambassador, presented his letters of 
credence to Prince Umberto. . 

It was announced in Rome that the gathering and distribution of 
news for the press was to be handed back to private enterprise, begin- 
ning in Rome on Jan. 15. (The papers in Rome had recently formed, 
ar Allied assistance, a co-operative news agency known as A.N.5S.A. 

or Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata, to replace the Stefani agency.) 

Jan. 9.—Rome radio quoted reports. ‘that . Macchi, C.-in-C. of 
the Republican Fascist y, had been killed by patriots in Turin. 

The Government, announced that riots had occurred in Ragusa 
Province, Sicily, due to the action of seditious agents. 

` Jan. 11.—The Central Committee of National Liberation forwarded 
a resolution to the Government asking them to make known to the 
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Ailies “the keen wish of Italiana to sce formed a strong shat 
reasion of a renewed national conscience” 
an. 12.—The Ministry of the Interior announced the restoration 
of order in Ragusa Province. 
Jan. 14.—Signor Gasparotto, War Minister in 1921, was appointed 
Air Minister, The Government announced the call-up of the I9I4- 
1924 classes of b 


JAMAICA. Jan. 3.—Col. Oliver Sanies arrived at Kingston. 

Jan. 4.—The Mayor of Kingston, welcoming Col. Stanley, said the 
people were proud to share in the Empire’s war effort, and realized 
the great responsibilities that the new Constitution had brought. Col. 
Stanley said that the success of the new Constitution had significance 
for the whole Colonial Empire, and appealed for a united oe to make 
it succeed. 

Jan. 9. —The Governor opened the new Legislature, ie first elected 
under the new Constitution. 


, JAPAN. Jan. 3.—Turkey broke off diplomatic relations. (see Turkey.) 
Jan. 15.—The News Agency broadcast a statement that “newly 
developed factions are clamouring for a bold and unprecedented 
political renovation ... The agitation is becoming one of the matters 
of greatest concern to the people—equal in importance to the concern 
over the situation in Luzon”. 

The Home Minister made an official visit to the, grand shrines of 
Ise to offer reparation “for having allowed American airmen to bomb 
the sacred precincts of the outer shrine during the raid of Jan. 14 on 
the Chubu district”. 

The News Agency eo i pea iene on Jan. 14 of various 
bodies, including the Political J Association for Assistance in Imperial 
Rule and groups of young Members of Parliament, to discuss changes 
in the elie structure and urge the Government to take decisive 
steps to reform the administration. 


THE NETHERLANDS.—7Jan. 2——The Government broadcast an 
appeal to the people of occupied Holland not to obey the German 
decree of Dec. 14 calling on men between the ages o ob 46 and 40 to 
report for labour service. It reminded them that by direct or indirect 
help in the execution of the decree they made themselves liable to 
prosecution for collaboration. 

Agreement with Belgium oe treatment and repatriation of 
ieee signed. (see Belgium.) 

fan. 8—A Dutch court at Eindhoven sentenced to death 3 men 
convicted of hiding explosives in order to blow up British and 
cars. They had been trained at a German military school. Two others 
were sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment. 
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PALESTINE. Jan. 8.—Sir Edward Grigg arrived in Jerusalem. 


POLAND. Jan. 2.—The Lublin Committee announced that it would 
not recognize financial obligations incurred by the London Govern- 
ment. 

Jan. 4.—It was announced in London that the Government had 
received news that the Germans had burnt down the towns of Jaslo ° 
and Opatow and neighbouring villages. The inhabitants were deported. 

Jan. 5.—Recognition by the Soviet Government of the Lublin 
Committee as the Provisional Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Statements by British and U.S. Governments (see Great Britain 
and U.S.A.) 

Jan. 6.—Futro Polskie, the Peasant Party organ in London, published 
an article by M. Mikolajcryk, in which he urged the Poles to do 
everything- dey could to live in the best of good neighbourly harmony 
with Soviet Russia, that not only their own security depended 
on this collaboration. Soviet Russia, he said, must realize that the 
communization of the Polish people could be carried out only by terror. 
In that case Poland could not play the part of one of the elements qf 
security against German aggression. Stalin himself realized this, and 
had told him (M. Mikolajezyk) that Poland must not be Communist 
because, though this E a Sime for Russia, the Polish people 
were not suited for a 

Referring to the future sari DE the three Allied leaders he said 
the three Powers had to assume responsibility as well as take deciajons, 
and first of all it must be agreed and decided whether frontier questions 
were to be eolved now or after the war. If there was no agreement on 
this matter among the great Powers no Pole signing an instrument for 
changes of frontier could stand before his people without being called 
a traitor, since his signature would only be the initialling of a one-sided 
partition of Poland. 

Jan. 8—The Governmept, in a statement issued in ‘London, said 
the recognition by Moscow of the Lublin Provisional Government was 
“a direct violation of the fundamental right of the Polish nation to 
igri a genuinely ee State, free from foreign intervention”. 

t deeply regretted the Soviet Government’s action. 

Pr article on Russian recognition of the Lublin Provisional 

Government. (see U.S.S.R.) > 


SAUDI ARABIA. Jan. 7.—King Ibn Saud agreed to sign the pro- 
tocol concluded at Alexandria after the Arab conference in October, 
1944, and it was learned that the Yemen would also adhere to it. 


SPAIN. Jan. 2.—Dr. Negrin’s call to the United Nations to cease 
their recognition of Gen. Franco. (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 11.—The Government loan of 2,000 million pesetas (say, £50 
million) was over-subscribed by about 500 million. 
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Jan. 12.—Loan of goods wagons to France, and opening of credit 
for the purchase of foodstuffs by France. (see France.) 


SWEDEN. fan. 5.—A senior official of the Alieris Commission named 
Paulson was arrested for espionage. 
Jan. 12.—The Government was informed by Gernany that the 
: aaa zone across the Skagerrak had been extended 10 miles east- 
Swedish ship entering the area without German permission 
veld se immediate destruction. The Legation in Berlin was in- 
structed to make “‘earnest representations” at the Wilhelmstrasse. 


SWITZERLAND. Jan. 4.—M. Max Petitpierre was appointed 
Foreign Minister. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. fan. 8.—The President of the 
Lebanese Republic asked Abdul Hamid Karemeh to form a Cabinet, 
after some days of discussion following the resignation of Riad es Solh. 

Jan. 15.—M. Pharaon was ointed Foreign Minister for the 
Lebanon, in succession to M. Takla 


TURKEY. Jan. 3—The National Assembly decided to break off 
diplomatic and economic relations with Japan, the decision to come 
into effect as from Jan. 6, 1945. 


U.S.A. Jan. 4.—Mr. Stettinius, repl to press inquiries about the , 
unauthorized publication of sae Le Se Department documents, 
said that discussions on Italy between the American and British 
Governments had resulted in substantial agreement. Both Govern- 
ments were in basic agreement in the desire to provide assistance to 
enable Italians to begin rebuilding their ecoromic life and furnish the 
Maximum contribution to the war effort. 

Jan. 5.—It was reiterated authoritatively in Washington that the 
Government continued to r the Polish Government in London. 

It was learned that as a result of Mr. Richard Law’s visit substantial 
Allied ahipping tonnage being used for storage and non-transport: 
urposes would be released for carrying supplies to Europe, intluding 
taly; also that there would be a more economical distribution of 
Allied shipping in the war effort generally. f 

President Roosevelt told the press that the placing of the forces on 
the north side of the Ardennes salient under Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery was a regular field operation. It did not mean that the Field- 
Marshal was to become Second-in-Command to Gen. Eisenhower. 
The operation eee Dec, 17, and Montgomery commanded the 
U.S. ret and gth es. It was ‘‘a normal division” due to the break 
in communications. , 

Jan. 6.—The President’s’ Message to Congress. (see Special ` 
S = 


ummary.) ! : 
Jan. 8.—The C.-in-C. of the Atlantic Fleet told the press that robot 


, 
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raids against New York were possible and would probably také place 
within the next 30 or 6o days. If the attempt was made it would pro- 
bably be limited-to ro or 12 bombs, e long-range 
aeroplanes, submarines, or surface ships. The had at least 
300 U-boats in the Atlantic. 

The governing board of the Pag-American Union in Washington 
‘postponed action on Argentina’s request for a meeting of all the- 
American Foreign Ministers. A few hours later the State Department ` 
announced a meeting in February of all the American Republics 

“collaborating in the war effort”, to discuss war and post-war problems. 
The announcement said that the United States had desired, such a 
conference for some time. 

Jan. 9.—President Roosevelt sent to Congress the Budget for the 
year beginning July 1, 1945, together-with a message dealing with the 
country’s economic policy. He estimated rece ee for the year at 
$41,255 million, and expenditure at $83,103 on. Appropriations 
seats to $86,767 million, 73,000 million of which was allocated to 

vitae tes Estimates were made for continuing lend-lease to the 
together with relief and rehabilitation, amounting to one- 
a of all war expenditure. 

The President emphasized that America could tot afford a policy” 
of economic nationalism and urged the immediate establishment of 
the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank agreed 
on at Bretton Woods; also further lending power for the Import- 
Export Bank. He stated that 52 million persona were now in employ- 
ment, 12 million being in the armed forces. 

Jan. ro.—Mr. Adolf Berle was nominated as Ambassador to Brazil. 

Jan, 11.—The*War ‘Secretary told the preas that his Department had 
asked for an increase in the March draft to 150,000 men. He stated 
that besides the 902,000 men to enter the armed forces before Jan. 30, 
industry needed 700,000 workers. If the demands of the fighting 
armies were to be satisfied, all physically fit men below 30 years would 
have to be called up. The enactment of a National Service Act was the 
best method of dealing with the nstion’s man-power. 

Jan. 12.—The Chairman of the War Production Board told the press 
that the 1945 war production programme was being increased by about 
$2,509 million, partly to equip new French divisions. All production 
schechiles were to be increased at “a tremendous rate”, with the result 
that the 1945 output would total approximately $64,500 million. Produc- 
tion of super-fortresses, cargo “planes, jet-propulsion planes, and 
Bie fighters would be increased by 300 per cent. 82,250 military, 

were estimated to be produced during 1945. 
he State Department announced that the President had approved 
the appointment of Mr. Maxwell Hamilton as representative in Finland, 
with the personal rank of Minister. The appointment did not mean a 
resumption of formal diplomatic relations with Finland. 

M. Meyer, French Minister of Communication, arrived in Washing- 
ton to continue discussions on relief for liberated Euro 

The Office of War Information announced a fourfold increase” of 
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supplies to China. ae November, 1944 30,000 tons per month were 
being flown from Indis. 

\The Office also announced that battle casualties from the outbreak 
of war numbered 646,380. This included dead, 138,393; wounded, 

370,647; missing, 73,594, and prisonere-of-war, 63,746. 

.- Jan. 13.—The State De t announced the resumption of 

. private trade with French North and West Africa. 

Jan. 15.—The British Secretary of State for the Colonies arrived in 
Washington. Mr. Law left Washington. The State Department and 
the British Embassy, in a joint statement, announced that Britain and 
the United States had reached an agreement on “interim measures” 
for-increasing supply ahipments to liberated Europe. 

President Roosevelt nominated Mr. Edwin Wilson as Ambaadoi 

to Turkey. 


U.S.S.R. Fan. 5.—It was learnt that M. Sergheyév had been nominated 
Ambaæador to Greece. 

Moscow radio announced that “the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., pursuing its policy of maintaining and strength 
ecning friendly relations with democratic Poland, has decided to 
nize the Provisional National Government of the Polish Republic and 
to exchange envoys”, and it had appointed M. Lebedev as envoy 
extfaordinary and plenipotentiary of the U.S.S.R. ; 

Jan. 8.—Pravda, accor to, Moscow radio, described Russia’s 
recognition of the Lublin “Provisiofial Polish Government” as “a 
natural and legitimate step”. It said that the Lublin Government was 
formed on the basis of the 1921 Constitution and in conformity with 
. the will of the peasants and trade unions, whose it had won. 
During its short existence the Lublin Committee carried out 
measures of land reform, thus satisfying the desires of the Polish people. 

Jan. 15.—Soviet War News, in an article by Ilya Ehrenburg, said the 
Red Army would never abrogate to anyone its right to judge the guilty, 
as “we have earned that right by suffering”. 

M. Nemec, the head of the Czechoslovak administrative delegation 
in the liberated parts of the rigs was reported to have left Moscow 
for Ruthenia after discuasi e administration with the Soviet 
Government. E 
YUGOSLAVIA. Jan.8—M. Subasitch in London and report to 
Mr. Churchill. (see Great Britatn.) 

Jan. 11.—Statement by King Peter on Tito-Subasitch agreement. 
{see Great Britain.) : 

Jan. 15.—The “Free Yugoslav” radio- reported demonstrations = 
Belgrade against the King’s rejection of the Pam of Regency she ease 
by the Tito-Subasitch agreement,.ending with a meeting of some 
50,000 people who shouted “We want Tito. We won’t have the King”, 
and “Down with fifth columnist émigrés”. 
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THE TREATMENT OF WAR CRIMES AND 
CRIMES INCIDENTAL TO THE WAR 


HE punishment of “war criminals” is the subject of much 

discussion; to obtain a clear view on this question it is, however, 
necessary to consider separately, in respect of their punishment, each 
one of the categories of acts to which the expression “war crimes” has 
been indiscriminately applied. 

There are (1) war crimes proper, i.e. the acts generally described as 
“atrocities”, to which belong the “violations of the laws of war”, (2) the 
acts of so-called quislings, traitors, collaborators, and fifth columnists, 
who are, though somewhat improperly, often described as “war 
criminals”, (3) the launching of a war of ion, which has also 
been called by some a “ war crime” and by o ers the “crime of war”, 
‘These various acta have all been confounded, even in official ,declara- 
tions, but they have, in fact, little in common with each other and 
should be treated distinctly. - 

It is proposed here to recall, in respect of each one of these three 
categories, the happenings of the last war, and afterwards, in a second 
article, to examine the present situation in the light of the actual atate 
of international law. 


‘THe PRECEDENTS OF 1914-1922 

For centuries stateamen and lawyers have, at the close of each war, 
been faced with the problem of retribution. The primitive Roman 
slogan, Vae victis, has long ago ceased to satisfy the’ public conscience, 
which demands eome sort of justification for punishment. After 
Grotius, such justification was found in the principle that, even in: 
time of war, any unneceseary cruelty should be branded as a punishable 
crime. Hence the “laws and customs of war” embodied in international 
agreements such as the Hague and Geneva Conventions, or in national 
regulations such as the British “Laws and Usages of War on Land”, 
the U.S.A. “Rules of Land Warfare”, and even the German ‘‘Kriegs- 
brauch im Landkriege” in its pre-1914 version; thus the doctrine.that 
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in war-time anything is issible was superseded, nothwithstandi 
several attempts made Horn time to time in Germany to justify 
war by that other slogan, Not kennt kein Gebot. 

Throughout the 1914-18 war the right to punish war criminals was 
claimed by both sides, and pronouncements upon the necessity of 
justice ‘and punishment were made by members of most of the Allied 
Governments. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George in particular many 
times stressed the need of restoring justice and assuring retributiort 
and compensation. As the war was nearing its end the Prime Minister’s 
speeches became more and more vehement; they culminated in the 
manifesto which he issued, together with Mr. Bonar Law, and in the 
December 1948 addresses in which he pointed out that the two first 
objects of the coalition Government’s programme would be: (1) the 
trial of the Kaiser, and (2) the punishment of those responsible for 
atrocities. . 

In the beginning of the war the revolting o committed by the 
German army during the invasion of France and Belgium in 1914 and 

the brutalities of the occupation caused the British Government to set 
“up, under Lord Bryce, a Commission to investigate and report upon the 
alleged facta. Similar Commissions were set up in other Allied coun- 
“tries during and after the great war, such as the French Commission 
that was presided over by.M. Payelle and the Inter-Allied Commission 
that functioned in Serbia; even Germany instituted a Commission to 
the same effect. : 

The question of the ways and means by which that object could be 
achieved was, however, overlooked by all the Allies until the very last 
minute; on Nov. 6, 1918 the imminence of the Armistice caused the 
British Government to appoint a Commission, under Sir John Mac- 
donnell, to inquire into the breaches of the laws of war, and to propose 
a suitable machinery. The report which was issued by this Commission, 
and which is sometimes called the “Petersen Report”, is not available 
for public use, as it is still on the “secret” list; however, it is commonly 
believed that that document served as a basis for the discussions of the 
Inter-Allied Commission which was instityted three months later to 
examine the responsibilities of the authors of the War and the Enforce- 
ment of Penalties (see below) and that the conclusions of both Com- 
Missions were substantially alike. The wording of some of the Inter- 
Allied Commission’s recommendations suggests, however, that a proposal 
to bring all war crimes before one Inter-Allied Court was made, poss- 
ibly by the British Commission. 

With a view to’ what precedes it is surprising that in the Armistice 
terms of Nov. 11, 1918 a vant were made to allow for a speedy 
* trial of the accused. On the contrary, in Art. 6 of the French text, 
which is the original one, it was stated that “personne ne sera poursuivi 
pour dékts de participation à des mesures de guerre antérieures A la 
signature de l'armistice’, which was erroneously translated as: “no 
person shall be prosecuted for participation in military measures prior 
to the signature of the Armistice”. By overlooking the word “délite” 
he: translator had turned the French text into a platitude, and on 
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Nov. 12 @he Times, departing for once from its exactitude in printing 
official documents, ‘left out the whole sentence from what it described. 
as the full text of the Armistice terms,! so that the provision in 
question escaped public notice and criticism. Whereas the real 
purpose of that clause was that in the occupied Rhineland arrests 
and trials for war crimes should be postponed until the signature 
of the Peace Treaty, it seems to have been interpreted as meaning that 
prisoners of war accused of war crimes could not even be keptin custody, 
for some accused who were being held for trial were liberated. For 
instance, the German Captain Kiesewetter, who had been captured 
with his U-boat, charged with the ae of the British hospital ship 
Glenart Castle and imprisoned in the Tower, was actually released 
after 80 days and allowed to go back to Germany i in the summer of 1919. 
Papers showing clear evidence of his guilt were found before he left 
England; nevertheless he was allowed to proceed home, vias Spain, 
under a safe-conduct, together with other Germans. Afterwards, the 
ambiguity of the Armistice terms seems to have been cleared u De 
the First Lord of the Admiralty announced in October, 1919 

was the intention of the Government to demand that Kiesewetter be 
sent back to London for trial. 

The next step was taken on Jan. 25, 1919, when the Preliminary” 
Peace Conference decided to “create, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the responsibilities relating to the war, 2 commission composed of 
fifteen members, two to be named by each of the Great Powers (The 
U.S.A., British ‘Empire, France, Italy, and, Japan) and five elected 
from among the Powers with special interests.’ 

The Commission was charged to inquire into and report upon 
the following points: 

“The facts as to breaches of the laws and customs of war committed 
by the forces of the German Empire and their Allies, on land, on sea, 
and in their. 

“The degree of responsibility for these offences attaching to particular 
members of the enemy forces, including members of the eral Staffs 
and other individuals, however highly placed. 

“The constitution and procedure of a tribunal appropriate for the 
trial of these offences; 

“Any other matters cognate or ancillary to the above which may arise 
in the course of the inquiry, and which the Commission finds it useful 
and relevant to take into consideration.” 

The Commission on the Responsibility of the Authors of the War 
and on Enforcement of Penalties, also known as the “Commission of 
Fifteen” drafted a list (not exhaustive) of the violations of the laws and 
customs of war, and recommended that the accused be tried irrespective 
of rank or position, that of head of a State included. It went on to 
advocate that the trials of persons accused of such violations should be 
held by each waa vo erent in his own courts, military or civil, rather 
than by a single ad hoc tribunal. These courts would be able to try the 

1The omission was from the English translation, not from a reprint ofthe ` 
French text. 
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incriminated persons according to their own procedure, nd the 
. complication and delay which would arise if all such cases were to be, 
brought before a single tribunal would be in this way avoided. 

There remained, however, in the Commission’s opinion, four 
categories of charges in respect of which trials y domestic courts 
were not advisable: 

“(a) Against persons belonging to enemy countries who have com- 
mitted outreges against a number of civilians and_ soldiers of several 
Allied Nations, such, as outrages committed in prison camps where 
prisoners of war of several nations were congregated, or the crime of 
forced labour in mines where prisoners of more than one nationality 
were forced to work; 

“(b) Against persons of authority, belonging to enemy countries, 
whoee orders were executed not only in one area or on one battle 
front, but whose orders affected the conduct of operations against 
several of the Allied armies; 

“(c) Against all authorities, civil or military, belonging to enemy 
countries, however high their ition may have been, without dis- 
tinction of rank, including the heads of States, who ordered or, with 
eknowledge thereof and with power to intervene, abstained from 
preventing or taking measures to prevent, putting an end to or repres- 
sing, violations of the laws or customs of war (it being understood that 
no such abstention should constitute a defence for the actual per- 


petrators); | | 

- “(d) Against such other persons belonging to enemy countries as, 
having regard to the character of the offence or the law of any belli- 
gerent country, it may be considered advisable not to proceed before a 
court ether than the: high tribunal hereafter referred to.” 

For the trial of outrages falling under these four categories the 
Commission considered that the institution of a high tribunal was 
-essential. This tribunal was to be composed of 22 members, three 
appointed by each of the. Big Five (U.S.A., Britain, France, Italy, and _ 
-Japan) and one by each of the Governments of Belgium, Greece, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, and Czechoslovakia. aet 
Commission of five members was to be charged with the du 

e the cases for trial and conducting the prosecution, na the 

to be applied was “the principles of the law of nations as they 
ae from the usages established among civilized peoples, from the 
laws of humanity, and from the dictates of public conscience”. 

The Commission also recommended measures to engure the delivery 
and the identification of the accused, and the transmission to the Allies 
of information, reports, orders, and log books. Finally, it recommended 
that adjustments be made to each domestic law as might be necessary 

port the jurisdiction of the international court, and that the 
oe be approached jointly by the Big Five with a view to obtaining 
the surrender of the accused. 

‘These recommendatiqns were carried by a majority of the members: 
the qnly dissenting membere were the Americans and the Japanese. 
The latter, however, were prepared to accept the whole scheme, 
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provided that one or two provisions be dropped (such as the liability 
of heads of States). The two American members (Rob. and J. B, 
Stott) also objected to the provision concerning the trial of heads of 
States, neither could they with the provision concerning the 
“laws of humanity”, which they considered too vague, ‘and they pro- 
Sea the institution of a new Committee of Inquiry”. This would 

e postponed the whole ion indefinitely, so the Commission 
refused to agree to it, and forwarded the report-to the Preliminary 
Peace Conference on March 29, 1919. 

Perplexed by the complexity of the question, the hegotiators of the 
Peace Treaty tried to evade it by EE the German Government to 
prosecute, try, and punish by its own Courts its nationals 
accused of war crimes, but this proposal met with a flat refusal, to the 

` great disappointment of several German publicists. 

On June 28 the Versailles Treaty was signed: it formally sanctioned 
the principle that any persons (civilians or members of the Armed 
Forces) accused of violations of the laws of war could be tried and 
punished for such violations by the courts of the adversary. The 
authors of the Treaty accepted the main lines of the recommendations 
of the Commission of Fifteen, and these were embodied in Articles 228 
to 230. (The text of these appears on page 102.) However, in disregards 
of the existing systems of most Continental countries, they restricted 
to the military courta (either domestic or inter-allied) the jurisdiction to 
try the offenders. 

It is possible that if they had seen any likelihood of punishment 
Deag imposed in this way some of the Continental Allies would have 

ht to their legislation the alterations needed for the operation of 
res cles 228- t is, however, a fact that not one of them attempted 
any such mo ification, and thie is significant, maybe, of some lack of 
confidence in the issue. 

“The Germans, on their side, were not slow in finding out the difficul- 
ties in which the lack of preparation of suitable machinery had placed 
the Allies, and on hearing that lista of war offenders were beinge ompiled 
and realizing that the giving of some sort of satisfaction to public 
opinion in Allied countries could not be avoided, they speedily ste as 
for the trial of war criminals at hpme, and in December, 191 
was passed, conferring upon the Supreme Court of the Reich at ipzig 
jurisdiction to try these persons. On Jan 25, 1920 the German Govern- 
ment informed the Allies that they had organized the machinery to 
deal with their criminals themselves, but no reply was given. Mean- 
while the Allies had been actively p ing their lists. The first were 
deemed too comprehensive, so they were reduced, and on Feb. 3, Ee 
the final list was forwarded to Baron von Lersner, President ofthe 
man Delegation in Paris. It comprised nearly goo persons, 97 of whom 
were demanded by Great Britain, 334 by Belgium, 334 by France, 

a 57 by Poland, and 41 by Rumania. It included such names 

i i Ludendorff, Mackensen, Tirpitz, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the Duke of Wurtemburg, and Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. When he 
saw the list Leraner refused to accept it and sent it back to Millerand, 
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announcing his intention to resign rather than transmit it to his Govern- 
ment, 80 Millerand simply sent the list direct to the German Chancellor. 
In reply, the Weimar Socialist Government represented that it would 
find itself in a difficult political position if the Allied Governments 
insisted on the surrender of the accused, many of whom were national 
heroes. They predicted resistance active and passive, and repeated their 
proposal of bringing the accused persons for trial before the Supreme 
Court of the Empire in Leipzig in the presence of representatives of 
the Allies. 

In view of these developments, and to show their goodwill, the Allied 
Governments appointed a Commission to examine this proposal; this 
Commission eventually declared the German offer compatible with 
Article 228 of the Treaty, and it was accepted with the reservation that _ 
if fustice was not administered in faith and if fair punishment was 
not imposed upon the guilty, the Allies would set aside the proceedings 
and bring the accused for a new trial before their own courts. 

The Allied Governments then selected among the accused the 
names of 45 persons against whom the most serious charges had been 
brought (seven of the names were contributed by the British Govern- 
ment) and this list was presented to the German Government. 
¢ It was agreed that the prosecution and trial of these test cases would 
be conducted by the German authorities, without any interfetence from 
the Allies, but in the presence of their representatives. 

The test cases brought by the British were of two kinds: three of the 
accused (Comm. Paczig, Lieut.-Comm. Karl Neumann, and Lieut.- 
Comm. Wilhelm Wernher) were Naval Commanders charged with 
outrages against the Laws of Maritime Warfare; the four others 
(N.C.O. Karl Heynen, Capt. Emil-Midller, N.C.O. Trinke, and Pte. 
Rob. Neumann) were charged with ill-treatment of prisoners of war. 

Many difficulties were experienced: some of the accused disappeared, 
others were reaiding abroad or could not be traced. Moreover, the 
German Court was not in a position to obtain evidence or gain informa- 
tion because most of the witnesses were residing in Allied countries; 
they had been demobilized, had returned to civilian occupations, had 
scattered over the whole world and were unwilling to testify before a 
German Court, and there were no means of compelling them to do so. 
So it was agreed, at a Conference held at Spa in July, 1920, that the 
Allied Governments should themselves collect evidence and provide 
statements to the Public Prosecutor (Oberreichsanmalt) in Leipzig. 
Collecting this evidence was a complicated matter and took a long time. 
At a new Conference which was held in London in February, 1921 it 
was decided that the witnesses who were unable or unwilling to attend 
the trials at Leipzig would be examined at Bow Street in the presence 
of representatives of the accused and of the German Government. 
‘This was eventually done; the examination took place in April, and the 
depositions were transmitted to the Leipzig Supreme Court, before 
which the trials were opened on May 23. i 

Out of the seven above mentioned accused three, namely Patrig, 
Wernher, and Trinke, could not be found and escaped trial altogether, 
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and the only remaining naval officer (Karl Neumann) was acquitted; 
the three other accused were soldiers, and they were sentenced, one of 
them to ten months, and the two others to six months’ imprisonment. 
True, the German Government, impressed with this inadequate result, 
ordered the German Public Prosecutor to take action against two other 
German naval officers whose names, although connected with the 
Patzig case, did not appear on any of the lista: they were Lieutenants 
Dithmar and Boldt, each of whom was eventually sentenced to four 
care’ imprisonment, but they were allowed to escape after a few weeks. 
n the meantime the Lei Court had dealt with four other test cases: 
three at the instance of the French Government (General Stenger, 
Major Crusius, and Lieutenant Laule) and one at the instance of the 
Belgian Government (N.C.O. Randohr). All were acquitted, except 
Major Crusius, in respect’ of whom.German medical officers testified 
that he had in cold bloo d shot French prisoners whose wounds they 
had just dressed. He was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. , 

Allied indignation with the result of these trials rose to such a pitch 
that the French representative at Leipzig had to be recalled, his 
Government notified a strong protest to the German Chancellor, and 
the Belgian Government joined in. Nevertheless, two other generals 
(Krushka and von Schack) accused at the instance of the French wete 
acquitted after this withdrawal.. As to the Italians, whose Government 
had also submitted dossiers to the Leipzig Court, these cases were just 

ded, and no action was taken upon them. In view of this 
deplorable result Yugoslavia waived her right to try Bulgarian war 
criminals in February, 1922. 

In the meantime (Jan. 15, 1922) a Commission of Allied Jurists 
appointed by the Supreme Council to inquire into the Leipzig trials 
unanimously recommended to the Supreme Council that it was useless 
to proceed with further trials. It reached the conclusion that the 
Leipzig Court had not ensured retribution: “in regard to the sentences 
the Committee is,” it said, “of unanimous opinion that some of the 
accused who were acquitted should have been convicted, and that in 
the case of those convicted the sentences were not adequate”; it recom- 
mended that no fresh cases be sent to Leipzig, that full effect be given 
to Article 228 of the Treaty, and that the German Government be 
made to hand over all the accused to the Allies for trial. 

This stern reproof undoubtedly caused some commotion, but when 
the French a about a applying sanctions the Germans confidently 
“looked towards England” and tried to organize sympathy in that 
country; on the other hand, on March 5, 1922 in Berlin, Fieldmarshal 
von der Goltz, at a meeti of the Association of National Soldiers, tried 
to intimidate the Allies: ‘250,000 national soldiers, the police, and the _ 
Reichswehr are in alliance”, said he, “and no catchp I shall hand 
Germans over to the Allies. This the world must 

A few weeks passed and, as the Allies did not act and n no decision 
was taken, the Germans knew that the battle was won. 

In June, 1922 the Leipzig Court decided to proceed with the triala 
in the absence of any allied delegation. The Michelson case wae tried 
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and the accused was acquitted. In December a fresh batch of about 
93 cases was brought to trial: among these were Mackensen, Bulow, 
etc....and the rest followed some time after. In the vast majority of 
cases there was no public hearing, and it was not even found worth 
while to ask the accused to attend their trials: the greater number of the 
charges (692) were summarily dismissed, either because the accused 
were “innocent” or because their miadeeds were not covered by German 
law. The net result of the trials was that out of a total of gor cases of 
revolting crimes oan ee before the Leipzig Court, 888 accused were 
acquitted or summarily dismissed, and only 13 ended in a conviction; 
furthermore, although the sentences were 80 inadequate, those who had 
been convicted were not even made to serve their sentence. Several 
escaped, and the prison warders who had engineered their escape were 
publicly congratulated. 

The parody of justice was over. "Criminals were honoured aa heroes, 
and the German people learned that not only could crimes be committed 
with impunity, but it paid to be a criminal. Future events showed 
the consequepces of that lesson upon the history of the world. i 

ARTICLES 228-230 OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 


* Article 228. The eh nay ono T ter ce a o pr 
Associated Powers to bring before mili accused of havi 
committed acts ın violation of the lawe oe war. Such shatter 

if found guilty, be sentenced to punishments laid down by law. 

will apply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecution Depr H 


or in the territory of allies. 

The eean Government shall hand over to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, BF to aa h oe GF heia aa aball irequest all persons accured cr Di 
sry ane By tek t,o a eee 
ei y name or office, or tw. d under the 

employmen ey 


Article 229. Basson ilty of criminal acts against the nationals of one of the 
Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before the military tribunals of 
that Power. Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of more than . 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before military tribunals 


the Se eee acts, the discovery 


and information of don :ok ee production of which may be considered 
e ad pact pala of 
of o and the just eppreciation of responsibility. 


WAR-TIME INFLATION 
TI. Some Outline Case-Studies 7 


HE firet part of this article described, in the most general terms, 

the nature and causes of war-time inflation.--It remains to glance 

at what has in fact happened in a number of countries during the last 
few years. 

What, to begin with, is the general world situation? In every country - 

for which information is available, there has been some rise of general 
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price-levels since 1938 or ‘1939. The extent of this, however, differs 
enormously from country to country, and is not, in fact, easy to measure. 
Official indices of prices—especially “cost of living” indices—are fre- 
quently very unreliable, especially where “black markets” are of con- 
siderable importance; nevertheless, the collection of such indices 
published by the League of Nations generally enables one to form some 
ideas of the seriousness of the inflation which hgs taken place. It may 
be useful to classify the increases which cost of living indices (mostly 
derived from the League’s Monthly Bulletins of Statistics) have shown 
between June, 1939*and December, 1943, as follows: 

Less than 50 per cent: United Kingdom, United States, Germany, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, Sweden, Switzer- . 
T a a Brazil, Colombia, Uruguay, Venezuela, and (probably) 

e U.S.S.R. ' 

50 to 100 per cent: Newfoundland, 'Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Spain, 
Portugal, Finland, Hungary, Norway. 

100 ło 300 per cent: Egypt, Bolivia, Manchuria, India, Palestine, 
Iceland, Slovakia, Croatia, France. 

Over 300 per cent: Turkey, Iran, Yugoslavia, Greece, China. 

This classificetion shows little correspondence between inflation and 


active participation in the war. On the contrary, it may be shown that, ” 


in Europe, the neutrals have experienced greater increases in their cost 
of living indices than have the principal belligerents, while the neutral 
countries of the Middle East have suffered in this way to a far greater 
extent still. The obvious correlation is rather between the success with 
which inflation has been resisted and the degree of economic advance- 
ment, though inflation has been heavy irrespectively of -this where the 
country concerned has been occupied by, or had quartered in it, the 
military forces of another State—either a hostile State (a8 in Wa fen 
occupied countries of Europe) or sometimes, unfortunatelyy a friendly 
one, as in the Middle East and Iceland. -In short, control of the finan- 
* cial situation by the central government has proved to be a more impor 
tant factor in deciding how far inflation shall proceed than the degree 
in which a country is involved in the war. The European neutrale— 
even such an economically advanced country as Switzerland—have 

robably been handicapped in fighting inflation, as compared with 
belligerent countries, by the greatet difficulty of imposing controls in a 
country not actually at war. 

In dealing with specific cases, it may be besto begin with some of the 
major belligerents, both on account of their intrinsic economi¢ im- 
- portance, and because in regard to them, alone, sufficient information is 
available to make the whole working of the monetary system plain. 
This is, of course, most notably the case with the United Kingdom and 


the United States, for which the change’ in the money value of the . 


national income is accurately known. Between 1938 and 1943 the 


increase in this amounted to 77 per cent here and 128 per cent, in thes” 


United States. Total monetary transactions appear, however, to have 
increased rather lesa than proportionately—total debits (cheques drawn) 
rose in the U.S. by 97 per cent, while bank clearinga in the United 


c 
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Kingdom rose by only 44 per cent. This lag of monetary transactions 
-behind national income was due, no doubt, largely to two causes; in the 
por place, the national income in war includes many more deliveries not 
id for in money (eg: food, clothing, ipment, etc. issued to the 
e onan the case in peace-time; secondly, the “financial circulation” 
- connected with the exchange, the money market, etc., which is 
always a large part of the whole circulation, has not increased very much 
under the prevailing conditions of Government control and of limited 
rivate investment. This second cause is illustrated for the United 
Shia by the fact that the (largely financial) debits in New York City 
increased by only 87 per cent over the period mentioned, as compared 

e with an increase of 105 per cent in debits elsewhere. 

So much for total payments; what has happened to the means of pay- 

ment? In the U.K., the chief means of t—current accounts— 
“ have increased proportionately‘ more national income and, a 
fortiori, more than the total payments made with them—i.e. by 116 
cent. In the United States, demand deposits have increased somew! 
less than national income (i.e. by 114 per cent) but more than money 
/ transactions. In both countries, therefore, the ‘transactions velocity” of 
i ion of current accounts, and in this country their “income 
velocity” also, has fallen., It should be added that in both countries 
deposit accounts (time deposits) have increased relatively little, so that 
the velocity of circulation of “bank money” as a whole has risen, but that 
is less relevant; it is the accumulation of idle current accounts which i ie 
interesting and symptomatic of war conditions. 

The increase of cash (mainly bank notes) in circulation has in both 
countries outstripped the rise of national income even more decisively 
than has the increase of current bank accounts. Here it rose by 111 per 
cent, in the United States by 170 per cent, between 1938 and 1943. In 
some degree this was no doubt attributable to the fact that wage-bills 
in both countries have increased rather more (proportionately) than 
national income as a whole, for the ent of y wages gives rise to 
far the greater part of the demand for cash. There can be no doubt, 
however, that cash holdings have increased in relation to cash trans- 
actions; there is even more markedly increased liquidity i in regard to 
cash than there is in regard to bank accounts. 

In normal times, increased liquidity—in the sense of an increase in 
cash or current accounts in relation to the transactions actually carried 
out with them—has a strong tendency to be associated with a reduction 
of interest-rates, particularly of short-term rates. This association has 
reba T ec t in the U.K. and U.S.A. d the war; both 
day-to-day and bill rates have risen since 1938 in both PONS 
The ‘great increase in outlets for short-term funds in ‘the shape 

. Treasury bill issues, etc. no doubt accounts for this, but the fact t ae 
it has been accompanied by an increase of both idle cash and idle 
deposits a genuine change in the monetary habits and require- 
ments of the community due, presumably, to war conditions.’ This 
disposition to hold more money in relation to the amount of spending 
done ‘with it, despite a higher rate of interest, seems to- indicate that 
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both countries are very far from experiencing that apprehension of 

us inflation-which causes a flight from money; the same con~ 
clusion is suggested by the fact that the prices of fixed-interest securities 
have risen, and.by the smallness of the increase (only 7 per cent in the 
U.S. and 5 per cent here) in the rices of ordinary shares—a rise which, 
so far from indicating a scramble for assets which would rise in value 
during an inflation, entirely fails to discount the increased earnings 
which some experts anticipate (apparently with good reason) from the 
shares concernéd after the war. 

To what extent has inflation actually taken place? Over the period 
hitherto discussed (1938-43) the Cost of Living Index in the United 
Kingdom showed ‘an increase of 30 per cent, and that in the United 
States one of 24 per cent. In the U.K., however, this result was 
drastically affected by the inappropriateness of the index number and 
by State subsidization of prices; the data given in the White Paper on 
Sources of War Finance show that the actual market prices of goods and 
services bought out of personal èxpenditure had risen b y 54 per cent, 
and would have risen by 60 per cent but for State tiba des. A large 

of this rise, however, was due to the increase of indirect taxation; 
if neither this nor the subsidies had been introduced, the- rise in the 
general price-level would have been about 41 per cent. British whole- 
sale prices, it may be added (according to the Board of Trade general’ 
index) bad risen by some 68 per cent, as compayed. with about 34 per 
cent in the United States. ki t is evident, however, that these price- 
increases were, in both countries, far from shaking general confidence 
in the value of money 80 às to produce a flight from cash and fixed- 
interest assets into (e.g.) ordinary shares; it has been ahown above, 
indeed, that the P were all in the opposite direction. 

- The position in Germany is harder to ascertain, if only because the 
areg in which the Reichamark circulates has s0 greatly expanded since 
the beginning of the war. National income estimates, moreover, are not 
available for comparison with monetary data beyond the financial year 
1942-3. In the four years 1938-9 to 1942-3, the net home-produced 
income of the Réich, at market prices, rose by about 74 per cent—taking 
the Old Reich for the beginning of the period and the Greater Reich, as 
then delimited, at the end of it. A somewhat better idea of the increase 
in transactions may perhaps be obtained by adding to the net home- 
produced income of the Reich the transfers of income effected by the 
public authorities and the contributions paid to the German Govern- 
ment from abroad, whereby the increase is raised to 96 per cent. This, 
however, robably over-estimates the increase in the ‘‘transactions 
demand” for money in the Reich, since some of the foreign contributions 
to the German authorities never enter Reich territory, and some of the 

diture ofthe German authorities and troops is likewise outside it. 
On the other hand, a certain amount of German money circulates in the 
Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, which is not covered by these income 
estimates. It is thus impossible to obtain a precise measure of the in- 
crease in either income or transactions corresponding to the increase 


A 


in German means of payment; it seems safe to say, however, that the de-- 
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mand for such means of payment, if it were a function purely of income 
or transactions, would have increased rather less than twofold in the 
period coficerned.—- 

The increase in the means of payment available is certainly much 
greater than this. Between March, He eg (when the introduction of 
German money into Austria had har to affect the position) 
and March, 1942, the note issues of the Rewchebank (which compose 
most of Germany’s cash) had increased by no seas fe per cent. 
Between December, 1938 and December, 1942, aight deposits at the 
five big Berlin banks rose by 123 per cent, and their total de ita by 
130 cent. That the rise in the deposits of these banks should be 

er proportionately, than that of Reichsbank’ notes is natural, 
since they have not usurped the faction of banks in the annexed 
territories’ in the same way as that in which Reichebank notes have 
ye the national currencies there. 

t is clear from these data, imperfect though they are, that the supply 
of money in Germany has outstripped the growth of the payments for 
which it is requited to a far greater extent than has happened in the 
other two major belligerent countries already discussed. This flood of 
liquidity has not been without some effect on interest rates both long 
and short term. . The yield of Government bonds fell from 4. 53 cent 
in 1938 to 4.23 per cent in 1942; the day-to-day money rate i 
same period from 2.79.to 1.83 per cent, and the rate on commercial bills 
from 2.88 to 2.13 per cent. ‘These reductions, however, are trifling in © 
relation to the cause to which they have just been attributed; it seems 
certain that the propensity of the German public to hold liquid resources 
—especially bank-notes—has risen in an astonishing way. -Many causes 
may have contributed to this; the insecurity and movements of popula- 
tion due to air raids in particular. It seems, however, that the represent- 
ative German entertains little apprehension of a fall in the value of 
money, though ordinary share prices have risen somewhat more than 
in the United Kingdom or the United States (i.e. by some 46 per cent 
between 1938 and 1942 and a little further since then). Tadecd. price- 
control has been so strict that the cost of living index rose only by 9 per ; 
cent over the period in question, and even now stands only about 11 
per cent above the 1938 level. Nor is there substantial evidence that any 
important prices have risen much more than this indicates. Thus, 
there is in Germany a great flood of purchasing-power dammed up by 
the joint operation of the official price-control and the public’s pro- 
pensity to hold cash. If the propensity to hold cash should return far 
towards its normal level, the price-control would need additional strength 
to prevent inflation; if the price-control should be weakened it is likely 
that the public’s faith in cash would be sufficiently shaken to render 
inflation inevitable in the circumstances. 

The couritries where the increase of prices has Begin to be serious 
present, unfortunately, less complete statistical pictures. In the groups 
where official cost of living indices showed a rise of ṣo to 100 per. 
cent between 1938 and 1942 it may suffice to mention two countries— 
Portuggl and Hungary. In Portugal, the official index even by the end 
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of of 1943 st stood only- 6x per cent above its mid-1939 value, but it is clear 

was not representative of what-had in fact happened to prices: 
the black market is of great economic importance. Whether the public’s 
propensity to hold liquid o eni angel has increased very much is 
not clear, (though it probably had), but the note issue had more than 
trebled between 1939 and Hf end of 1943, while bank ye Pad on 
current account had increased nearly five-fold. The source of inflation 
was, of course, different from that in the belligerent countries; it grose 
chiefly from the country’s enormously increased rts of wolfram 
and other commodities for which the European belligerents were 
competing, coupled with a scarcity of imports. Saded, however far 
inflation has gone, it seers that it might easily have gone farther but for 
the restrictive action of the central b authorities. The country’s 
foreign exchange reserves—mainly in the form of sterling and blocked 
marks—rose from 730 million escudos at the end of 1939 to 13,794 
million (more than twice the total of current accounts and notes in 
circulation) in mid-1g44. 

Concerning Hungary rather more information is available, in so far 
as official estimates of national income have been published. There, as 
in Germany, extensions of territory have complicated the issues, but 
statistics are available which refer to the territory in which the pengd was 
actually circulating at each of the dates concerned. In Trianon H 
in 1938-9, for instance, the national income was estimated at 5.2 millard 
pengds i in the enlarged territory under Hungarian eovereignty in 1943-4 

was estimated at 16.5 milliard pengd; an increase of 218 per cent. In 
the same time, however, the note circulation had increased by over 
400 per cent, though current accounts (which were only half the total 
magnitude of the note issue) had only just trebled. This discrepancy 
between the growth of bank deposits and that of cash may be y due 


to the lower development of ing in the territories acquired after 1938. 
By the end of 1943 the official index of cost of living in Budapest had 
almost doubled, as compared with its mid-1939 level. ‘This, however, 


is far from showing the true price-rise, eince the black market, here 
again, was very important. The wholesale price-index had nearly 
trebled, while d the. most significant indication that inflation was begin- 
ning to affect the general outlook was the fact that industrial share 
prices had increased almost five-fold. Hungary was thus considerably 
ahead of the three major belligerents discussed above on the road of 
inflation. 

Under the pressure of “Occupation coste” credited to German _ 
account, inflation had gone somewhat further still (so far as official cost 
of.living indices revealed it) in France, before the liberation. In 1943 
the cost of living stood some 109 per cent above its 1938 level, and the 
wholesale price index some 149 per cent above it, while the wage index 
showed a rise of 43 per cent in the same period. How far the effective 
(as distinct from thee official) cost of living had risen it ia impossible to 
say with any precision—certainly more than official figures would 
indicate. The note issue had increased by 330 per cent, and the (much 
smaller) volume of current accounts had more than doubled: it would 
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a likely that, in France as well as elsewhere, the money held by the 
public had increased more, proportionately, than the total of transac- 
tions, especially since the latter was so severely restricted by shortage of 
goods. A priori, one would hardly expect that confidence in the valué 
of the franc would prove very strong under the trying conditions of 
occupation. Indeed, since the value of industrial shares has increased 
more than five-fold (i.e. more than prices or profits) it seems that there 
has been some pressure to escape from assets yielding fixed cash incomes; 
_on the other hand, since the prices of Government bonds had risen by 
about a third (before the liberation) there must have been considerable 
‘faith in the future value of money—indeed; the absence of general 
ptice-inflation much worse than that which took place proves that this 
Was 80. > 

As suggested earlier, however, it is when one comes to countries with 
little of the complex administrative machinery of a modern State that 
one sees inflation on the grand scale. The countries of the Middle East, 

Jan in most cases, had foreign armies quartered in them, and in all 
cases they have experienced great increases in deniand for many of their 
products and severe eee of imported supplies. Lacking machinery 
whereby the increases of purchasing-power so generated could be 
absorbed, either by heavy taxation or additional savings, they exper- 
ienced far more severe price inflations than have occurred in response 
to the proportionately greater expansions of spending in more advanced. 
countries. By mid-1944, increases in cost of living (as compared with 
late 1939) amounted to 121 per cent in Palestine, 162 per cent in Egypt, 
258 per cent in Iraq, 342 per cent in Turkey, cg tre cent in Lebanon, 
and 746 per cent in Iran. Fox similar reasons, Indian pricea_were-well 
over double what they had been before the war. Unfortunately, relatively 
Race ten about the monetary EANTA in these countries; in 

icular, tbere is no indication how far total transactions have increased. 
most cases the increase in notes and bank deposite has been far 
greater, proportionately, than that in retail prices—nearly twice aa great 
ın India, Iraq, and Palestine, for instance—for real output has risen and 
~ the propensity to hold wealth in the form of money may have increased 
also. In Turkey and Iran, however, the increase in prices appears to have 
been proportionately amaller than that in the means of ent; it may 
be, of course, that the statistics are highly misleading, but their deficiency 
must be gross if this appearance is false; If it is not false, it seems that 
something in the nature of a flight from money—the essence of run- 
away inflation—may have begun in these two countries. 

The only countries in which a run-away inflation has actually 
occurred in the last few years, however, are Greece and China. In the 
former, the issue df notes by the German occupying authorities pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that, at the time of their departure, the inches 
was Virtually worthless, and had to be replaced by new units each worth 
50,000 million of the old. In free China the war-time borrowing of the 
Government, mainly from the four chief banks, was mainly responsible 
for increasing their note issues from 1,242 million yuan at the end of 
1936 to 3,962 million (in a much rediiced territory) at the end of 1940, 
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and to 22,500 million at the end of 1942. Between 1939 and 1941 the 
cost of living in Chungking increased nearly 15-fold; in the same period 
the n6te-issties of the four banks referred to rose only between four- 
and five-fold. Since a large part of the circulation consists of coin, of 
which no record is available, it would be wrong to draw any firm con- 
clusion from these facts; nevertheless, they suggest that prices were 
does rising proportionately faster than the supply of money—how 
this may have been due to reductions in the supply of goods and how 
far to changes in the public’s cash-holding habits being a further 
question impossible to answer at present. At all events, the monetary 
situation in China has developed (though relatively slowly) with many 
of the marks of a run-away inflation; the cost of living already stands at 
well over a hundred times its 1937 value. 
before, therefore, the conclusion which emerges most 
strongly when one looks at the recent history of inflation, as incom- 
pletely eketched here—especially when one compares it with its earlier | 
istory—is that inflation is, after all, an easily preventable disease in the 
circumstances which prevail in most advanced countries to-day. The 
forces which debased the Continental, the Assignat, the Greenback, 
the Franc, the Lira, and the Rouble (to name only a few currencies) in 
the century and a half before 1939 are well under the control of the 
modern State so long as its Government is not prevented from function- 
ing by some entirely abnormal cause. (Whether the depreciation.of the 
mark in 1922-3 should be included in this gallery of accidental inflations , 
is open to debate). In this war, it has left to the Balkan and 
Middle Eastern countries to suffer from inflation as severe as that from 
which even some of the main victorious Allies suffered in the last; onl 
Ching and occupied Greece have so far suffered the monetary fate whic 
overtook the three great defeated Empires after 1918; the success of 
monetary control in all the major belligerents in this war (again, one 
- must add, so far) has no parellel in comparable circumstances in the . 


past. 
A.J.B. 
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HE Prime Minister, in a review of.the war and international 

situation in the House of Commons on Jan. 18, made the. follow- 
ing points. (1) Italy. The Bonomi Government had been trying its 
best under cult circumstances, and without any electoral authority. 
The liberation of Northern Italy with its industrial and populous centres 
of Milan and Turin would have consequences of an unforeseen charac- 
ter. It was very necessary for Britain and the United States to maintain ' 
close unity in solving those serious problems. He went on, “let me say 
once and for all, that we have no political combinations in Europe or 
elsewhere in respect of which we need Italy as a partner. We need. 
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Italy no more than we need Spain, because we have no designs which 
require the support of such Powers. We must take care that all the 
blame of things going wrong is not thrown on us”. 

(2) Yugoslavia. Relations with that country were Ae by the 
principle of “Government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
set up on a basis of free and universal ete, es elections with’ secrecy 
of ballot, and no intimidation”. Britain had no special interest in 
Yugoslavia’s political régime, but was under a debt of honour to her 
Government and people. He counted Marshal Tito among his-best 
friends, and hoped that he would be Yugoslavia’s “saviour and unifier 
as well as its undisputed master”. 

An agreement had been reached at Moscow under which Rusaia and 
Britain would pursue a joint policy in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia in order to avoid friction. In accordance with this policy, the 
making of an agreement between Marshal Tito and the Royal Yugoslav 
Government had been encouraged. Russia and Britain considered the 
resultant Tito-Subasitch agreement as “‘the best that can be made for 
the immediate future of Yugoslavia”. King Peter agreed in principle 
with it, but made certain reservations. “It is a matter of daye”, said 
Mr. Churchill, “within which a decision must be reached upon this 
matter, and if we were eo unfortunate as not to be able to-obtain the 

: consent of King Peter the matter would have, in fact, to go ahead, his 
assent being presumed”. 

(3) Dealing with Greece his main points were: he had never been 
connected with any large enterprise of policy about which he 
was more sure in mind and conscience of the rectitude of their motives, 
of the clarity of their principles, and of the vigour, precision, and success 
of their action than what paa had done in Cee 

They went there with the full approval of Russia and the United 
States, and on the invitation of a Greek Government in which all 
parties, including the Communists, were represented and as a result of - 
a military conference at which the generals of E.L.A.8. and E.D.E.S, 
were equally present. They took food, clo , and supplies, with a 
amall force of troops, which took up positions m no military point 
of view, and were scattered and spread in a number of places on ane 
coast and at small points inland where they hoped to be able to pour in 
the largest numbers of supplies as quickly as possible. 

They had made Greece safe for U.N.R.R.A. before the outbreak 
took place. Meanwhile, for 6 weeks or so, the Greek Government were- 
distracted by internal divisions and street demonstrations, and all the 
time the Communist-directed forces were drawing down from the 
north and infiltrating into Athens, where they had dlao a strong local 
faction. These men had; for several years, been supplied with arms 
in the hope that they would fight the Germans, but they kept these 
arms—with others procured from the Italians and Germans—with a 
plan to seize the power of the State in Athens once the Germans left. 

The Greek Communists, who inchided Macedonian and Bulgarian 
elements, were a very formidable people, with a theme and a policy 
-which they pursued by merciless methods. This was to seize power by 
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force or intrigue and make Greece a Communist State, with a totali- 
tarian liquidation of all opponents. While the British were isin oe) 
food the E.A.M. and Communist Ministers were playing the game of, 
the E.L.A.S. bands and of their Communist directors, and while sitting 
in the Cabinet were working in the closest combination with the forces 
gathering to destroy it. They threw sand into the wheels of Government 
at every , provoking strikes, and fighting over every officer in the 
Army whic ‘it was necessary for the State to raise—every single 
appointment was wrangled over until the last minute and then, when the 
moment came, and when the mountaineers had got well into the city 
and joined up with their confederates inside, then all the 7 Ministers 
resigned like clockwork. 

On Dec. 4 night he learnt iy eiom iat the advancing E.L.A.S. 
forces were within 1,000 yards of the centre of Greek government in the 
Hotel Grande Bretagne, and also; as near or nearer to the British 
Embassy, into which British women folk had been gathered, and it 
seemed that the overrunning of these places was about to take place. 
Nearly all the police stations in Athens and the Piraeus had been 
occupied or stormed by E.L.A.S. forces, some with the laughter of 
every single inmate. Firing was widespread, and Gen. Scobie signalled 
that a general strike had been declared, and unless full order could be 
restored the situation’ of the Government would be critical. Orders 
were at once sent to him to take over the military command of Athens, 
and restore and maintain order. For 3 or 4 days, or more, it was a - 
struggle to prevent a hideous massacre in the centre df Athens, but by 
the skin of their teeth they hurled the assailants back. 

He arrived in Athens on Dec. 25, and asked the Archbishop to 
convene a conference of all parties. They found themselves united 
upon the eee and in their minds at that time there was only one 
man who could fill it. So he (Mr. Churchill) and Mr. Eden, on their 
return, “laboured with the Greek King in order to procure his assent” 
and were successful. 

They did not seek to be consulted about the Regent’s measures, nor 
interfere in his choice of his Prime Minister or in the character and 
composition of his Government. Certainly the Archbishop would not 
have undertaken his responsibilities unless he had been free to exercise 
his own judgment. 

“We should have been very glad to have seen an united Government 
set up”, he said. “We left them to it, with a strong urge and appeal to 
unite and save their country, no exception being made of Communists, 
` or anyone at that moment. All next day they struggled. On several 
occasions the entire Liberal Party left the room and were with difficulty 
shepherded back into their places. It was absolutely certain that no agree- 
ment to form a united front could be reached and, since then, far worse 
things have happened than had happened before”, 

Athens was cleared by British troops, but progress was very slow 
because of the care taken to disentangle the women and children and 
innocent civilians, who were mixed up with people in plain clothes who . 
were firing. Attica was now free—more than a quarter of the whole 
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pe tion lived there, and “I have not the slightest doubt”, he said, 

i in the opinions they expressed and in the views they take, they 
resent at least four-fifths of the whole nation.” 

ie tepeated tal Britain wanted nothing from Greece but her 

friendship. They could not disentangle themselves from Greece 

immediately; not until there could be either 2 free vote, or a guarantee 

of a free vote under the most stringent and impartial supervision. 

As a result of all these events various alphabetical groupe like S.K.E. 

and E.L.D. had subtracted-themselves from E.A.M., leaving now only 
K.K.E. in uncomfortable isolation. -He read a telegram from the 
British Ambassador stating that ever since the Germans left the well- 
armed Communist Party had been practising a reign of terror all over 
the country. Nobody could estimate the number of people killed ar 
arrested before the revolt in Athens began, but the brutalities then 
increased rapidly, and men, women, and children were murdered in the 
capital in large numbers. Reports from Salonika showed that much 
the same thing was happening there. He also read telegrams from 
British officers reporting on conditions in which hostages were 
taken and kept in custody, resulting in terrible loes of life, and on mass 
murders of h in a suburb of Athens. 
_ He did not believe, he said, that any of the existing authorities in 
Athens would ever work as colleagues with the Communist leaders who 
brought, as they thought, all these miseriés upon Greece, and there 
was a violent feeling throughout the liberated area that there should be 
no amnesty. The Greek Government had, however, been committed 
by him (Mr. Churchill) to the principle of “no proscription”, and that 
meant that no person, ringleader or otherwise, should be punished for 
his part in the rebellion unless found guilty by a properly constituted 
court of personal breaches of the laws of war, or.of the private crimes 
for which ordinary felons were punished. This principle had been 
accepted by the Greek Government. But this promise of no proscrip- 
tion, or amnesty, was dependent upon the treatment and delivery of 
the h , and no amnesty could be declared while they were held 
in the grip of E.L.A.S. The name of Britain and the honour of the 
country were deeply engaged in this matter, and “we could not let it 
be said that we made arrangements for all our people to be saved and 
left anything from 5,000 to 10,000 Greeks, men, women, and children, 
to be carried off to the mountains by E.L.A.S. and its remaining 
associates to be used as a weapon of blackmail. 

(4) War Fronts: Since Dec. 16, 1944 the bulk of the fighting on the 
Western Front had been done by the Americans, only one British army 
corps having been engaged, as against 30 or more American divisions 
The proportion of men engaged was 30 or 40 Americans to one British; 
in ies 60 to 80:1 . “Care must be taken in telling our proud tale 
not to claim for the British Army an undue share of what ia undoubtedly 
the greatest American battle of the war, and will, I believe, be ed 
as an ever-famous American victory”. A month or two earlier, Britain 
had Jost 40,000 men in opening the Scheldt. At the time of Runstedt’s 
attack Britiah troops were ecores of miles from the scene of impact, 
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and could not have been transferred without causing confusion on the 
lines of communication. Mr. Churchill described the meagures taken 
to deal with the German attack as “resolute, wise, and militarily + 
correct”, and said that the manner in which F.-M. Montgomery and 
Gen. Bradley had handled their troops might “become the model for 
military students in the future”. 

F.-M. Montgomery had fought the bettle from the northern part 
of the front, while the American First Army, severed by the offensive, ° 
was reinforced by Gen. Patton’s troop from the Metz area. But all 
efforts would have failed if it had not been for the bravery of the troops. 
Mr. Churchill announced that Great Britain was maintaining the 
al a of 100 divisions in the field and in garrisons, 67 per cent of 
of which were at the front and in contact with the enemy. The losaes 
sustained since D day by both Britain and the United States had-been 
very low in proportion to the numbers engaged. British and Canadian 
dead outnumbered American dead. After mentioning the measures" to 
be taken in order to reinforce the armies on the Continent, Mr. Churchill 

oa that the breaking of Rundstedt’s offensive was more likely to 
rten the war than to lengthen it. The German plan was to delay 
the Allied offensive in the West before the opening ate further Ruseian 
offensive. aaa had paid a heavy price in the attempt, and the question 
was whether they had ar in appreciably delaying the Allied 
advance. The British and American interest was to keep the Western 
Front in constant action and, in thia connection, fighting in open coun- 
try was more advantageous ‘than incessant attacks on pill-boxes. In 
short, the Germans in their offensive had expended troops which were 
needed to combat attacks from both East and West. He added, 
“Marshal Stalin is very punctual. He would rather be before his time 
than late in the combination of the Allies”. It was certain that all 3, 
the Eastern, Western, and Italian fronte—where 27 German divisions 
were being held by the same number of Allied forcee—would be kept 
in “constant flame until the final climax is reached”. 

In the Far East, the campaign in the Philippines was a model of 
United States military strength strength, and a of Japan’s impending 
defeat. In Burma the 14th Army had ad almost 200 miles from 
Imphal, Kohima, and Myitkyina, dha a 40,000 casualties had been 
sustained. The campaign was necessary in order to acquire the mobility 
cates for the later stages of the war, and in spite of the-delay in 

reinforcements and supplies necessitated by the prolongation 
oft ce uropean conflict, it could be said that Adiniral Mountbatten’ 8 
men had made er progress than was either required or expected. ` 

(5) Allied unity and the unconditional surrender policy: The Allies 
needed ‘‘a- moral and intellectual impulse to unity”, and a clear con- 
ception of their joint purpose in order to achieve victory with the least 
possible delay. The same sense of obligation was necessary for all 
parties in Parliament. The unconditional surrender policy was right 
at the outset, and was still valid. Nothing should induce the Allies to 
enter into negotiations with either Germany or Japan until surgender 
was complete, but “the enforcement of unconditional surrender upon 
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the enemy in no way relieves the victorious Powers of their obligation 
to humanity, or of their duties as civilized and Christian nations”. The 
‘abandonment of this policy would mean discussions with the enemy 
about the details of any future settlements. The recital of their crimes 
might make such a settlement very difficult to achieve. Unconditional 
surrender now would bring to Germany and Japan an immediate 
alleviation of their sufferings. 

6) “Power Politica”: Britain had been accused of following this 

policy, but a definition was difficult to frame. President Roosevelt 
had declared that power politics was the misuse'of power, and Mr. 
Churchill agreed with that definition. Britain did not enter the war for 
material gain, nor did ahe covet territory or resources. She stood on 
her rights, and was prepared to defend them: in return nothing was 


asked for except consideration’ and respect. Charges of ive or 
ure tendencies were untrue, and must be aai gam 

7) In conclusion, Mr. Churchill warned the country against the 
resumption of attacks by V-rockets, jet-propelled fighters, and the 
U-boat menace. He looked forward to the forthcoming meeting between 
himself, President Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin din of which he had 


great hopes, adding that he and the Foreign Secretary “will be present 
without fail at the rendezvous”’. 


THE ARMISTICE WITH HUNGARY 


Te principal terms of the Armistice signed in Moscow on Jan. 20 
between the provisional National OEO of Hungary and 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States on behalf 
of the United Nations, were:— 

Hungary undertook to disarm German armed forces in Hungary 
and to hand them over as prisoners of war; to maintain and make 
available such land, sea, and air forces as.might be specified for service 
under the Allied (Soviet) High Command, Hungary providing not 
fewer than 8 infantry divisions, with corps troops, which ali not be 
used on Allied territory except on the prior consent of the Allied 
Government cancerned. 

H accepted the obligation to evacuate all Hungarian troops 
and officials from the territory of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania which she had occupied to within the limits of the frontiers 
of Hungary as they existed on Dec. 31, 1937. 

The Government would immediately release all prisoners of war 
and internees and also, regardless of citizenship sind nationality, all 
persons held in confinement in connection with activities on behalf of 
or in sympathy with the cause of the United Nations or for racial or 
religious reasons, and would repeal all discriminatory legislation and - 
disabilities. 

Hungary undertook to return in good order to the Soviet Union 
and also to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and other United Nations by 
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dates to be fired by the Allied Control Cammission all valuables and 
materials removed from United Nations’ territory, and to hand over 
to the Allied (Soviet) High Command all vessels belonging now or 
previously to the United Nations locatéd in Hungarian Danube ports, 
no matter at whose disposal they might now be, for use against Germany 
by the Allied (Soviet) High Command—such vessels to be subsequently - 
returned to their owners. 

Hungary undertook to make good losses caused to the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia by military operations and by 
the occupation by her of their territories, but since she had now 
declared war against Germany such compensation would be made by 
Hungary in part only. The amounts were as follows:—300 
million American dollars payable over 6 years in commodities (machine 
equipment, river-craft, grain, livestock, etc.); 200 million to be paid to 
the Soviet Union; and 100 million each to Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
alavia. Hungary would also pay compensation, the amount of which 
would be fixed later, to other Allied States and their nationals. 

The publication, idtroduction, and distribution of literature, presen- 
tation of films and theatrical performances, the operation of wireless 
stations, post, telegraph, and telephone services, would take place in 
agreement with the Alli (Soviet) High Command. 

An Allied Control Commission under the chairmanship of the 
representative of the Allied (Soviet) High Command and with the 

icipation of representatives of the United Kingdom and the United 
tates would be set up to supervise the execution of the Armistice 
terms. During the period between the Armistice and the conclugion 
of hostilities against Gérmany, this Control Commission would be 
under the general direction of the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 

The Vienna Arbitration Award of Nov. 2, 1938, and the Vienna Award 

of Aug. 30, 1940 were declared null and void. 


' THE TITO-SUBASITCH AGREEMENT 


HE agreement between Marshal Tito and M. Subasitch, signed 
on Nov. 1, 1944, was published on Jan. 23, 1945. 

The main points of the agreement were as follows:—{1) The signa- 
tories announced their determination to “comply with the fundamental 
and general al of constitutional government proper to all truly 
democratic States”, (a) Until the erection of a new “democratic, 
federative Yugoslavia”, Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch would con- 
tinue to represent their country abroad and in all matters of foreign 
policy. (3) A plebiscite would be held to determine whether King Peter 
should return or not, and in his absence the Royal Power would be 
exercised by a Regency Council, appointed by the King on the pro 
of the Royal Government, and in agreement with the signatories. i 
Council would take an oath to the King, the Government tgking 
- theirs to the people. (4) It was agreed, with the full concurrence of the 
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Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation, that a Provisional 
Government should be formed, including Ministers of State for each 
federal unit, until the final organization of the State was established. 
The new Government would publish a declaration guaranteeing 
democratic liberties— nal freedom, freedom from fear, freedom 
of worship, liberty of the press, freedom of assembly and association” 
being specially emphasized. The “Right of Property and personal 
initiative” would also be teed. The sovereignty of all component 
units of the State would be safeguarded. 

An annex dated Dec. 7, 1944, dealing with election to the Constituent 
Assembly atated:—{r) Elections to the Constituent Assembly would-be 
decided upon within three months of the country’s liberation. The 
electoral law would provide for freedom of election, freedom of assembly, 
liberty of speech, franchise for all except collaborationists, and a secret 
ballot. Political Parties, corporations, and individuals would be allowed 
to present lists of candidates, unless tainted with collaboration. 

(2) The Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation would exercise 
legislative functions until the convocation of the Constituent Assembly. 

(3) The Government would be responsible for organizing the 
executive power. 

4) The judiciary would be organized on a democratic basis, Courts 
of Justice being independent in procedure. 

A second annex dealing the property of the King and the 
Regency Council stated:—(1) the King would be allowed to dispose of 
` his property while absent. e Royal Estates would be superintended 

e Regency Council. 

(2) Communication between the King and his Council would be 
teed 


guaranteed. 
(3) On the death or ie sess of a Regent the Bing yau appoint 
another on the provost Government. 


ERRATUM 


In the Bulletin of Jan. 6 last, on page 11, line 15, for 1918 please 
read 1938. 
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Jan. 16.—Gen. Plastiras, in a statement to the Athens Imerissia Nea, 
said the Government’s first aim was to create an army worthy of the 
nation, to assure order throughout the country, and continue the fight 
by the side of the allies. “An amnesty will not be granted for the 
rebellion”, he said, “but to bring about the pacification of the country 
we shall adopt a policy of mercy towards those who, willingly or not, - 
took part in it. Punishment of criminals and leaders "of the movement 
will be implacable. Clemency will be shown to all who were drawn into 
it buf who are not guilty of acts contrary to the common law”. ; 
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The General thanked the U.N.R.R.A. delegation for.the help given 
to Greece. 

Tt was learnt that General Plastiras had sent a message to President 
Roosevelt thanking the United States for ite friendship and solicitude 
for Greece, and expressing the hope that she would be able to rely on 
the full and precious support of the United States in the reconstruction 
of the ruins resulting from the long enemy occupation 

A message was received from President Roosevelt stating that the 
U.S. Government, with its allies, stood ready to agsist wherever 
practicable in the rehabilitation of Greece, and he epee he spoke for all 
Americans as well as himself in saying that the recent tragic bloodshed 
had been the cause of profound sorrow. He added that he had been 
assured by Gen. Plastiras’s recent statement that the cessation of 
hostilities would not be followed by reprisals, but by a settlement 
through democratic processes of the questions which led to the civil 
strife. 

» F.-M. Alexander and Mr. Macmillan arrived in Athens. 

Jan. 1'7.—It was stated in Athens that a department at British G.H.Q. 
had already been established to assist in the reorganization and training 
of the army, which was to be built up on British lines. 

The Athens police stated that 2,197 houses and shops and factories 
had been destroyed during the fighting and over 15,000 people rendered 
homeless, ‘The occupation of Salonika by British troops was announced. 

Mr. Eden, replying to ions in Parliament, denied reports that 
the powers of the Archbishop of Athens as Regent would be in some 
way limited, and said that both Mr. Churchill and he himself had made 
it clear to the King that in their view the Archbishop must be given a 
completely free hand to deal with the situation as he saw fit. en he 
assumed office as Regent he was assured that the British Government 
would support him to the full in his efforts to end the conflict. Gen. 
Plastiras accepted office as Prime Minister without making r tend 
previous conditions, and no promises were made to him by the B : 
Government. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the eventa in Greece. (see 
Special Summary, page 110). 

Mr. Atlee, speaking in Parliament, said the Government gave very 
close åttention to all the information available about Greece sp as to - 
try and arrive at the whole of the facts. These matters were debated 
and discussed very fully in the Cabinet—the foreign policy of the 
Government was not a matter which was left to the impulse of a Prime 
: Minister or to the sole discretion of a Foreign Secretary. The trouble 
in Greece had been that, gohan they Rae eng Beet up wis 
Government ranging right e whole block of political parties 
which was in duc seems Aide pia a general election to decide where 
a ory lay, there was a forcible attempt by a minority to seize 


PRAF. aircraft dropped large quantities of medical supplies and food 
to British prisoners in the hands of E.L.A.S. 
Jan. 19.—F.-M. Alexander and Mr. Macmillan had long discussions 
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with the Regent, and also saw General Plastiras. The treasurer of 
U-N.R.R.A. and an official of its Balkan mission left Athens after 
sada E ing conditions and seeing the Minister of Finance. 

en, replying to the debate on Greece in Parliament, said that 
no one had that the E.A.M. movement at its outset did not 
enlist under its er numbers of men who joined for purely patriotic 
motives, but it was equally clear that from the very early days the leaders 
who controlled it were not prepared to tolerate rivals in the political 
field of resistance. Gen. Sarafis himself at one time tried to lead 
another rival guerrilla band and he was brought in by force to E.A.M. 
and was a prisoner for some time, until he was good enough to be their 
general. This rivalry. between E.L.A.S. and E.DE.S. could not be 
explained on the ground that E.L.A.S. bands were purely democratic 
and E.D.E.S. bands purely reactionary., He had read the charter of 
E.DES. and would say that it was as near as could be an attempt to 
describe a Socialist heaven; and yet there was this rivalry, largely based, 
he believed, on the determination of some of E.A. M.'s leaders that no 
one was going to share with them the resistance movement. 

There was another guerrilla military band called E.K.K.A. In Feb. 
1944 the British officera in Greece, who tried to hold these warring 
guerrilla elements together, secured a truce, and all these various bands 
agreed to join up and think only about the Germans for the time being. 
But what happened was that a very few weeks later E.L.A.S. broke the 
agreement and attacked and destroyed the E.K.K.A. band, murdering | 
its leader, Col. Psaros, against whom no plausible charge had ever been 
- brought. So that even before the German withdrawal there were 
unmistakable signs that it was the ambition of E.L.A.8. to seize control 
of the country by force. 

The British Government had never been opposed to E.A.M. be- 
oming the Government of Greece; what they said was that they had 

no right to that position except through the ballot box. This tendency 

to seize power had its effect upon E.L.A.S. itself. There were many in 

the ranks who did not like it, and who b to see the effect of that 

even before the fighting broke out in ens, and after the fighting 

all the more moderate elements of the E.A.M. organization 

away. One result was that when the conference summoned by 

_ Mr. Churchill took place at Christmas the only representatives who 

attended were 3 Communists, led and dominated by the secretary- 

neral of that party. He therefore submitted that in the progress of the 

hting all the elements except the hard Communist core flaked away in 

disapproval of the policy of the Communist leaders. The Socialists, the 

ians, and the Popular Democrats had all announced their decision 

to break away and denounced the activities of their former 
associates. 

Mr. Eden then read the manifesto issued by S.K.E. (Socialist Party), 
and published on Jan. 11 (vide Bulletin of Fan. 20, page 70). What he 
bad said about 8.K-E. applied also to the other two; he could not prove 
this but he knew definitely that representatives of the Party 
from Salonika had broken away from E.A.M. and had taken refuge in 
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Athens. After a reminder that the Britiah Government had, for months 
before they went to Greece, laboured to bring about unity in the Greek 
political parties, he dealt with the course of events which brought about 
the break-up of the Government. The Greek (Rimini) Brigade arrived 
in Athens on Nov. d its arrival was universally applauded by all 
sections of the po pletion: After its arrival the E.A.M. ers could 
have objected ie they wished, but did not do so; on the contrary, on 
Nov. 17 agreement was reached with the Greek Government, to which 
those Ministers subscribed, that all formations should be 
disarmed, and no mention was made of the Rimini Brigade. Later the 
EAM. Ministers began to argue that if the guerrillas were te be dis- 
armed the Brigade ought to lay down its arms too, but the other members 
of the Government would not accept this. Still, they wanted to reach 
agreement, and M. Papandreou asked the E.A.M. Ministers to draft 
a decree for the demobilization of the guerrillas in which it was provided _ 
that a brigade of E.L.A.S. should be retained under arms in order to 
balance the Rimini Brigade. That draft, produced by the E.A.M. 
Ministers themselves, was accepted by all the other members of the 
Government on Nov. 27, but next day the E.A.M. Ministers went 

«back on it and demanded that all forces should be disarmed, including 
the Rimini Priene: The Government refused, but this did not cause 
the final split happened on Dec. 1, when the E.A.M. civil police 
refused to hand over their ärms to the National Guard. 

The decision that they should do so had been reached unanimously 
by the Government on Nov. 5. At that point the E.A.M. police had 
not been an issue during the negotiations about the disarmament of the 
guerrilla armies. It was also known that the same morning E.A.M. 
were going to call a general strike. It was faced with this that M. 
Papandreou circulated to all his colleagues a draft decree re-affirming 
the Government’s decision that the E.A.M. police should hand in their 
arms, a decision nearly a month old. The E.A.M. Ministers refused to 
ratify the decision, and that night resigned. During the long negotia- 
tions about a truce the E.L.A.S. representatives said they could not 
release their hostages because they could not answer for the actions of 
the E.A.M. police who had taken those hostages. 

As for rte that the British authorities had made arrests in Athens 
a decision been taken as the result of agreement bétween Gen. 
Scobie and the Greek Government that “all civilians arrested by 
British forces for bearing arms against us should be released, with the 
exception of those who will be exchanged to fulfil the terms of the 
agreement reached with E.A.M.”. Prosecutions against persons arrested. 
by the Greek Government would be instituted only against those who- 
had violated the penal code or the rules of war on charges such as 
murder, rape, or looting. ee ee 
would not e regarded a8 a crime in itself: ere was no question of 
hostages being held Swi by the Greek Government or themselves. 
A police A De responsible for the story of the issue of arrest 

AM. ad EL E.L.A.S. leaders, and no such warrants had 


been issued. 
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Gen. Plastiras had only that day confirmed to Mr. Leeper that it was 
his Government’s policy and declared intention only to take action 
against those guilty of crimes against the penal code or the rules of war. 

Mr. Eden said he had never known an issue in international affairs 
where he had been more absolutely certain that they were right, and he 
was convinced that if members could have seen what he saw in Athens 
last time their reaction would be exactly the same as his own. 

Fan. 20.—The International Red Cross announced that the E.L.A.S. 
leaders had agreed to release all the hostages they had driven into the 
hills, except for collaborators with the Germans and persons accused of 
criminal acts. ‘They Had issued instructions to this effect on Jan. 14, 
and had also signed the Prisoners of War Convention and given the 
Red Cross full freedom to o within the E.L.A.S. zone. 

Jan. 21.—It was learnt the Regent had been informed by the 

~ EAM. central committee, through the International Red Cross, that 
they had appointed representatives “to carry out the agreements for a 

* golution of all outstanding questions and for a definite solution of the 
Greek crisis”. 

Jan. 22.—Some 300 hi from Lamia.were brought into Athens 
in British lorries, The R.A.F. continued to drop lies for British- 
eaptives. The British trade union délegation, header by Sir Walter 
Citrine, arrived in Athens. 

ree pro-British demonstrations took place in Salonika two days 


Jan. 23.—The Regent received the British T.U.C. delegation and 
told aun that the investigation they were going to make was welcomed 
by the Government. 

It was announced that Gen. Scobie had sent a message to Adm. 
Vouigaris, the Naval C.-in-C., thanking him for the Navy's assistance 
in the fighting. (The Navy remained loyal to the Government through- 
out. 

Sn. a4.—Sir Walter Citrine visited Peristeri, where he saw nearly 
300 bodies of persons murdered by E.L.A.S., and told a representative 
of the paper radini that he was filled with horror at what he had seen. 
The evidence was irrefutable, and “what I have seen compels me to say 
that it was necessary for us to oome here to see the naked truth: as o. 
naked as most of the bodies lying here”. 

Fan. 25.—It was learnt that 23 E.L.A.S.-officers and 62 Germans had 
recently surrendered to the British at Salonika. 

Sir Walter Citrine told members of the Greek General Confederation 
of Labour that the British T.U.C. would do everything possible to tell 

-the world the truth, and to assist them in improving their position. 

An official statement was issued reading, “Statements that there 
are differences of opinion in the Greek Cabinet are untrue. There is 
complete unanimity ‘between all members of the Government and 
Gen. Plastiras’”’. 

Lord Cranborne’s statement aboitt the EAM. press. (see Great 
Britain, p. 136.) 

Jan. 27—E.AM. sent a letter to the Red Cross for delivery in 
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. London, Washington, Moscow, and Paris asking that an inter-Allied 
commission from those four countries should be sent to Greece in 
conformity with the spirit of the Allied nations’ war aims. Its task 
would be “to put an end to Gen. Scobie’s intervention, so that the 

le might be left free to apply democratic principles i in the country, 
arith the creation of a representative government. . 

Vradint reported that the three ex-Ministere, Prof. Svolos, M. 
Askoutis, and Prof. Anghelopoulos had broken with the Communist 
Party. i 

Seven leading members of the Directing Committee of the General 

Confederation of Labour resigned on the ground that they could not 

work with alleged collaborators with the enemy on the committee to 


‘ restore trade union liberties. 


Three British M.P.s who had been visiting the Italian front arrived 
in Athens. Some 1,000 British prisoners released by E.L.A.S. arrived 
at the Piraeus, with 639 Greek civilian’ peip Sr 

The Hellenic News Agency reported the finding of more bodies of 
persons killed by E.L.A.S. near the Athens waterworks, bringing the 
total found in the capital to over 1,000. 

Sir Walter Citrine went to Levadia to meet E.A.M. leaders, and 
brought MM. Kalomiris, Theos, Stratis, and Mariolis back to Athens. 
The first two were recognized trade union leaders and claimed to 
remain the leaders of the movement in Greece. 

Jan. 28.—The 5 E.L.A.S. representatives who had come to Levadia 
on their to ens for a conference with the Government were~ 
reported to returned to Trikkala (their H.Q.) to discuss with the 

, Central Committee the Government’s decision that there should be 
only 3 representatives on each aide, instead of 6 as demanded by 
E.L.A.8. They alao protested against the attitude of the t and 
the Government, charging them with wishing to exclude E . from 
the discussions and hold them with the Communists only. 5 

It was understood that the Government wished the peace talks to be 
with the Communist Party, since it was responsible for the disorders. 

The press published a letter addressed by E.A.M. to the represen- 
tatives of the Allied Governments complaining of the part played by 
Gen. Scobie, charging him with supporting the forces of the Right 
Wing. The letter appealed for an Allied committee representative of 
Britain, Russia, America, and France to come to Greece “to put an 
end to the intervention of Gen. Scobie and to allow the Greek people 
to apply their democratic principles. . 

Gen. Scobie, ia na order cf the day to bis roots: congratulated them 
on the successful outcome of the operations, in which they had done 
their duty without fear or favour. The minimum of harm had been 
caused to civilian life and property, though this sometimes caused | 
them to suffer avoidable casualties. In a tribute to the R.A.F. he said 
that without its continuous support the troops would have had difficulty” 
in holding out, and it was air transport which saved a dangerous sitùa- 
tion by bringing to an SS brigade ammunition and much-needed 
stores. 


w 
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Jan. 29-—The right wing paper Acropolis stated that M. Kalomiris 
denied categorically the report that the Socialist Party had denounced 
E.A.M., declaring that both it and E.L.D. and the other parties of the 
Left still supported E.A.M. 

Sir Walter Citrine and his associates were reported to have spent the 
day arguing with a number of trade union leaders in an attempt to 
reconcile the 4 former leaders whom they had brought from Levadia and 
the newly created officisls in Athens. Other trade unionists claiming 
to hold official positions also asked to be received. Both‘sides were 
reported to have declared that the others were the “collaboratora”’. 


t 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
Enemy air activity over England continued, and damage and casual- 
ties were reported from a number of places. 
On Jan. 16 the and Army attacked north of Sittard; between the 
Maas and the Roer, and captureti Dieteren. - Next day they made steady 
gress, despite many counter-attacks, and occupied Susteren and 
Behe. In heavy fighting they entered Hongen and Schillberg during 
the next two days, and reached Eisenbruch. On Jan. 20 they were in 
Saeffelen, Breberen, Stevensweert, and other villages, and reaching 
Bocket and Waldfeucht cleared the woods south-west of the latter. 
: Heavy fighting, with many counter-attacks, went on round St. Joost and 
other villages north and north-east of Sittard for two , but 
St. Joost was occupied by Jan. 22. Waldenrath, Obspringen, eld, 
and other places were also taken, and next day, Heinsberg, from where 
the troops pushed on to the villages south-east of the town. On Jan. 27 | 
' Odilienberg was entered, and with the U.S. rst Army now attacking 
between the Roer and the Warm, south-east of Heinsberg, enemy re- 
sistance weakened, and Wirm was taken. By Jan. 29 British troo 
were well across the Roermond-Geilenkirchen road, and had cleared 
‘the whole triangle except for a small area in the northern tip. 
In the Ardennes the 1st and 3rd Armies were rapidly ‘approaching 
each other, and on Jan. 15 night entered Houffalize from the north and 
‘ south respectively. Hard fighting went on at Bovigny and at Thirimont 
but on Jan. 16 the latter was captured, with Ligneuville, south of ic, and 
Noville, south of Houffalize. The 3rd Army made some progress both 
north and east of Bastogne and took Lo y, Oberwampach, etc. 
both in that area and south of Houffalize. The Germans fought see 
strongly at Bovigny and Recht, holding them ak all attacks un 
m I 
AN 17 the 3rd Army o A E ance ee 
ire and reached Diekirch. ey took 828 prisoners, bringing their 
total since the Ardennes battle began to over 16,000. On Jan. 18 they 
reached heights east of the Sure over the German border, and next day 
occupied Diekirch and Bettendorf. A balance sheet of the Ardennes 
battle‘now showed that Rundstedt had lost at least 120,000 men, over 


- 
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40,000 of them prisoners, and half his armour. The Allied losses were 
55,000 odd, including 18,000 prisoners. 

On Jan. 20 the ee and the 3rd Arm 
entered 10 towns and villages, ae Brandenburg, and Lae. 
Next day Wiltz was taken and Eschweiler, north of it, and on Jan. 22 
the rst Army occupied St. Vith and the ard Vianden, and secured some 
high ground along the border of Luxembourg and Germany. Next 
day they took Binsfeld and 3 other towns in Luxembourg. Several 
places north and north-east of Diekirch were algo entered and prisoners 
teken, en os 3rd Army’s total up to 19,822. On Jan. 23 they reached 
the Clerf, north-east of Wiltz, and crossing it next day cut the Diekirch- 
St. Vith Toad, while the rst "Army occupied several places south-west 
of St. Vith after a 2 days’ battle at Aldringen. By Jan. 26 several more 
towns south of St. Vith had been occupied, the Americans control 
of the whole of the road from there to ta ‘On Jan. 28 the 1st 
Army made a new attack, and quickly captured Bullange, Hepecheid, 
and Happenbach, north-east of St. Vi , While the 3rd pushing on north 
- and north-east of Diekirch, took Bracht, and on Jan 29 crossed the 
Our 8 miles south of St. Vith. They entered Oberhausen, recovered 
Berg, Butzdorf, Nennig, and Wies, and also captured Sinz, 14 miles 
south-east of Luxembourg. 

The 7th Army attacked on Jan. 16 to try and destroy the enemy 
bridgehead some 8 miles north of Strasbqurg. They ae the defences 
west of Offendorf (the hub of the German defence line) and also crossed 
the Zorn river. East of Sarreguemines and round the enau Forest 
the Germans were now very aggressive, and very hard fighting was still 
going on in and round Hatten.. On Jan. 18 they were seen crossing the 
Rhine between Gambsheim and Seltz and fanning out into the flat 
corridor between the river and the enau Forest, joiting up with 
other forces in the Hatten and Rittersdorf districts. "They recaptured 
Sesenheim and several villages and were evidently making a bid for the 
recovery of Strasbourg—they now probably had 1a divisions in North- 
ern Alsace, They gained some ground on Jan. 19, but failed in 3 attacks 
on Weyersheim, 10 miles north of Strasbourg on the railway to Hague- 
nau. Heavy fighting took place at Drusenheim and west of Herrlisheim. 

By Jan. 24 the greater part of the Haguenau Forest had been lost, 
but the 7th Army were back on a stronger line running east and north 
of Haguenau. The Germans now made violent attacks on the flanks of 
the town in order to get across the Moder, and secured 2 bridgeheads, 
but were then held, and west of Haguenau some of their crossing parties 
were thrown back. By Jan. 27 they had all been driven back, and made 
no further attacks for the next 2 days 

The French 1st Army opened an aac in the Vosges on Jan. 20 from 
St. Amarin, 17 miles north-west of MOlhouse, through Thann. By 
Jan. 23 they had cleared the northern suburbs of Malhouse. Next day 
they attacked the northern flank of the Colmar pocket at points about 
s,miles north of the city, ana by Jan. 27 ed Holtzwihr, Jebsheim, 
and other places near the Rhine. By Jan. 29 they were lese than a mile 

from Colmar itself. 
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In the air the offensive against enemy rail centres, oil plants, tank 
factories, and airfields was well maintained, but bad weather restricted the 
operations of the Tactical Air Force. Among places attacked by large 
forces of heavy bombers were Ruhland oi plant, Magdeburg tank 
factories, and Dresden.and Dessau railyards, on Jan. 16; Harburg oil 
refineries, Hamburg U-boat plant, etc., Paderborn railyards, Brux oil 
plant (Sudetenland) and targets at Zeitz, Wanne Eickel, Magdeburg, 
and eim, on Jan. 16 night and Jan. 17; Rheine and Heilbronn 

railyards, Mannheim bridges, etc., and targets at Linz and Regensburg 
(fem ie Italy on Jan. 20; Sterkrade ‘oil plant and Kassel rails, on Jan. a1 
night and Jan. 22; Briickhausen benzo lant, Gelsenkirchen oii plant, 
Hanover factories, and Neuss rail Jan. 22 night and Jan 23; 
Dortmund oil plants, Gremberg railyards, and Cologne and Duisburg 
bridges, on Jan. 28; and Hamm, Münster, Krefeld, 1, and many 
other rail centres on Jan.2g, by over2 000 heavy bombers i ina round-the- 
clock attack aimed particularly at interfering with the transfer of enemy 
troops and material to the Eastern Front. Berlin was also bombed on 
Jan. 27 night and on Jan. 29. 

The T.A.F. destroyed very large numbers of enemy rail and road 
pom vehicles both in the Ardennes and further behind the German 
ines. On Jan. 20 they cut at 16 places the line to north Holland on 
which V2 rockets were carried to the launching sites, and made many 
subsequent attacks both on these sites and on stores and communications. 
On Jan. a2 they destroyed or damaged nearly 2,800 vehicles of all kinds 
including 140 tanks and armoured cars, on the roads round Diekirch, 
Prim, and Eisenbach and also bombed rail centres in Germany, a 
rocket factory, and other plant. Attacks on communications went on 
daily, and on Jan. 23 alone g78 transport vehicles were destroyed and 
Tos napapa mostly on the road east of the St. Vith-Diekirch line. 

y trains going east from Düsseldorf were also hit. On Jan. 24 the 
American T.A.F. put 650 vehicles out of action, including several 
tanks, and on Jan. 27 it was announced that since the enemy withdrawal 
began on Jan. 21, over 7,300 rail and road wagons, lorries, and other 
transport vehicles had been destroyed or damaged. That night the rail- 
yards in and round Cologne and Coblenz were found to be crammed 
with traffic, and were peraistently bombed. On Jan. 29 some 2,000 lorries. 
care, etc. were caught east of St. Vith, and 690 transport vehicles 
wrecked and 571 damaged. 

The German reports said little about the Ardennes, but claimed many 
successes in Alsace, with the capture of prisonere at Hatten and east f 
of Hagenau, where many places were taken “in our enlarged bridge- 
head”. On jan. 19 they reported the ca TE of Sesenheim and 
Herlisheim, and further west the capture of a large body of Americans 
at Reipertsweiler. On Jan. 22 they reported the recapture of Hagenau, 
and announced that further north they had broken through the Maginot 
Line on a 25-mile front and forced the Americans back to Niederbronn. 
They also drove them from their positions between Rittershofen and 
W eim, thús control of nearly all the Hagenau Forest. 

‘ailures of the British and Army near Nijmegen were announced, 
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and the ing of U.S. attacks in the Houffalize sector on Jan. 19. 
Most of the fighting was represented as defensive, with the infliction of 
heavy losses on the enemy. 

London, Antwerp, and Lidge were frequently reported to be under 
long-range reprisal fire. 

On Jan. 17 the sinking by E-boats of 2 ships in convoy was 
announced, and on Jan. 22 the sinking ey boa of 6 ships and 3 
corvettes in the Atlantic. 


RUSSIA 

On Jan. 14 Zhukov’s 1st White Russian Army broke through the 
enemy defences in central Poland on a 75-mile front and ca 
Radom, 55 miles due south of Warsaw, and next day took Warka, 
Grojec, and other towns nearer Warsaw, as well as Zwollen, Solec, etc.; 
south-east of Radom. Konev’s ret Ukranian Army was meanwhile 
making good progresa towards Czestochowa and Cracow, and on Jan. 15 
alone the two armies captured 200 towns and villages and crossed the 
Pilica on a 30-mile front. Next day Zhukov took Grodzisk, 18 miles 
south-west of Wareaw, cutting the toad to Czestochowa, and also 
crossed the Vistula north of Warsaw and entered the city. ° 

At the same time Rokoeoveky’s 2nd White Russian Army had also 
opened an attack on Jan. 14 from its 2 bridgeheads on the Narew, and 
in 4 days’ fighting joined up the bridgeheads and advanced 25 miles. 
They then widened their front to 60 miles and captured Makow, 
Pultusk, Novy Miastow, and many other towns. 

The offensive launched on Jan. 14 right across Poland led to a break- 
through on so large a scale that it is not possible to follow-its progress 
in any detail, and a diary of the main landmarks must suffice. 

Jan. 16. Czestochowa taken. 

Jan. 17. Kraanysz and Modlin, near the south border of East 
Prussia, Zyrardow and Sochaczew, west. of Warsaw, and Piotrkow, 
south of Lodz, taken. 

Jan. 18. Lodz and Cracow taken; also Mlawa, etc., south of the East 
Prussian border, and Plonsk, on the Vistula north-west of Wareaw. 
New attacks launched in East Prussia, where Cherniakovaky’s 3rd 
Ukranian Army broke through in 5 days’ fighting and took Pilkallen, 
Ragnit, and several other towns, and in southern Poland, where ‘the 
ton dele ae ee E E ee a 

ok, broke through and in 4 days took Gorlice and Jaslo, 
the Visloka and Dunajec rivers. 

Jan. 19. Tilsit and several towns north end north-west of Insterburg 
taken; also Wloclawek and Brzesc-Kujaweki, on the Vistula, and Kolo, 
north of Lodz, and, in south Poland, Novy Sacz. 

Jan. 20. Gumbinnen, Tannenberg, Lubawa, Neidenburg, etc., in 
East Prussia taken after a break-through on a 50-mile front on its 
southern border; elso Kreuzburg, Rosenberg, Pitschen, Guttentag, etc., 
after a break through into Silesia west of Czestochowa on a front of 
55 miles. i 
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Between Jan. 12 and 19 on the 3 Polish fronts 25,000 prisoners, and 
480 tanks and 1,079 guns were captured. ~ 

Jan. 21. Insterburg, Allenstein, Osterode, Deutsch Eylau, etc., in 
East Prussia taken, and many towns south and south-east of Bydgoszcz 
(Bromberg) including Inowroclaw. West of Czestochowa, Konstadt, 
and Grose Strehlitz, in Silesia, taken, and south-east of Cracow, 
Wieliczka. Some 60,000 Germans were reported killed in ro days on 
this front (south-west Poland). 

Jan. 22. Bydgoszcz taken, and, in East Prussia, Wehlau, after the 
Deime and je rivers had been forced, and towns east of Tannenberg 
and south of Elbing and of Insterburg. In Silesia Nanislau, Militsch, 
etc., taken and the Oder reached on a front of 35 miles. Strong German 
forces reported to be arriving to prevent the isolation of Upper Silesia, 
and very heavy fighting occurred at Gross Strehlitz. 

Jan. 23. Lyck, Neuendorf, and Bialla, covering the East Prussian 
lake area, taken; also Angerburg, south of Instefburg, and Riesenburg, 
45 miles south-east of Danzig. In west Polgnd Kalisz, after the Warta 
had been crossed, and in Silesia, Oppeln and Rawicz and other places 
north of Breslau. ; 

Jan. a4. Places south-east of Elbing occupied, leaving a of only 
ao muitos rer ah the Cena i Fae Praa nd 13 ania 
could withdraw. The Germans trying to make a stand on the left 
bank of the Pregel. Goldbach, 20 miles east of Königsberg, also taken. 
West of Cracow, Chrzanow, in the Dombrowa coal basin, and towns 
north-east and south-east of Poznan. In Silesia, Gleiwitz, Ostrow, and 
Oels taken. , 

Jan. 25. Tapizu, Allenburg, Nordenburg, etc., covering the ap- 

roaches to central East Prussia, and Mühlhausen, Marienburg, and 
olkemit, the last-named on the coast, captured, isolating the whole 
rovince. In Silesia Hindenburg taken, and the Oder crossed near 
reslau and further down near Steinau. Zhukov’s troops now estab- 
lished on the right bank of the Warta, north of Pozian. - 

Jan. 26. Announced that between Jan. 12 and 24 over 295,000 
Germans had been killed and 86,330 captured, 442 aircraft destroyed 
and 150 captured, 2,138 tanks and self-propelled guns destroyed and 


857 captured, and 3,490 guns destroyed and 4,442 ca , with much 
other material. Over 34,000 lorries, cars, etc., had been wrecked or 
captured 


Jan. a6. The break-through of the permanent defence system in the 
Masurian Lakes area completed, and Rastenburg, Barten, and other 
towns taken. In south-west Poland Sosnowiec, Oswiecim, and Myslo- 
witz taken, and near the Slovak border, Vadovice. . 

- Jan. a7. Memel taken, completing the freeing of Lithuania. In East 
Prussia, Senzburg and Bichotabute and in Pomorze, Chelmno taken. 
Both Thorn (Toruy) and Poznan now being.encircled and the Vistula 

crossed. West of Bromberg, Chodziez taken, south-east of Schneide- 

mühi, and north end north-west of Bromberg, Krone, Tempolno, 

Mroczen, etc. In the south Katowice, Kemenowitz, Kénigshtitte, and 

, Beuthen (in Sileeia) taken. 
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Berlin admitted that the Ruæians now had 6 bridgehead on the 
Oder, at Steinau, Bri , Oppeln, and elsewhere. 

Jan. 28. Rokossovaky’s and Zhukov’s forces now linked up in the 
area north of Bromberg. The frontier into Pomerania crossed, and 
Kreuz, Schénlanke, "Woldenbore, and Driesen taken, and Schneide- 
mühi surrounded. The frontier of Brandenburg also crossed, accord- 
ing to the Germans, west of Poznan. Königsberg almost isolated with 
the capture of 2 only 2 miles to the north-west and the south. 
Near the Slovak vere Novy Targ taken. 

In Norway, the Norwegian Command announced on Jan. 16 
that police troope trained in Sweden were now in East Finnmark, and 
that nearly half the Finnmark had been liberated. They were holding 

positions south of the Porsanger Fjord. 

' The Germans began on Jan. 16 by describing the situation as serious, 
but not desperate. They emphasized the power of the Soviet onslaught, 
likening the initial attack from the Sandomir area to an explosion. In 
other sectors they admitted the loes of towns on the Narew, north and 
south of Pultusk, and of Pilkallen, in East Prussia. The Russians, they 
said (Jan. 17) had 300 divisions in the field and their great winter 
offensive, in numbers and territorial extent, represented a wer effort 
the like of which had never been seen. Zhukov had already advanced 
o miles from the Vistula and was beyond Tomaszow. In East Prussia 
they reported an outstanding defensive success in preventing a break- 
through between the Rominten heath and Pilkallen, made by 25 Red, 
divisions. 

On Jan. 18 they admitted the loss of Warsaw, but said their with- 
drawal was not even noticed by the enemy. They claimed the destruc- 
tion of 903 tanks i in § days’ fighting in E. Prussia and on the Narew front. 
Reporting fighting in Lodz and Cracow next day the press declared that 


it was now a matter of life or death for Germany. Their forces by- - 


passed in the rapid advance must fight their way back, they said, but 
ape te ee ie ome lh aides ea ale ieee by partisans. 

On Jan. 21 they claimed very enemy losses on the Upper 
Silesian frontier and south-west of "Lode, but next day again oi sia 
out that the enem offensive, in weight, apeed, and scale, was “beyo 
all measure”. A line must be, and was, bei established A 
the “gbning zones. An emissary of the Pro a Ministry told the 

e of Poznan that “final victory da to to Germany, but it is 
de ee that any of us, male or female inhabitants of Poznan, will live 
to eee that proud moment”. They must all understand clearly that they 
who must stay and fight would ae at their poste and sacrifice themselves 
for young Germany. 

- Defensive successes and the smashing of enemy attacks were recorded 

daily, but admissions of losses of ground were also made. On Jan. a4 
the enemy break-through to the Vistula Estuary was admitted, also the 
loss of Insterburg, but successes were claimed on the Pregel and the 
Deime. In Upper Silesia several places east of Breslau were retaken, 
but next day losses of ground r O of the city were admitted. It 
was now announced that the Luftwaffe was intervening again, and 
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thousands of aircraft were circling in the skiesover the vast battle zone, 
working havoc among.the Soviet armour. Poznan was hard pressed on 
3 aides by enormously su one forces, but the garrison were fighting 

ack, stiffened by some of Himmler’s élite formations. In Silesia the 
enemy was throwing out tentacles, like an octopus, towards Oppeln, 
Brealau (from 3 directions) and Brieg. Oppeln had had to be aban- 


- doned. 


. On Jan. 26 they reported that some tanks had by-passed Poznan and 
reached the Brandenburg frontier area, but were tben destroyed. In 
- Silesia 2 enemy bridgeheads north and south of Oppeln were wiped out, 
but it was admitted that the Oder had been well crossed at several other 
places further down. In Latvia, the enemy were still trying to wipe out 
the German bridgehead in Courland, but were thrown back with the 
loss of large numbers of tanks. The isolation of East Prussia, except 
by sea, was admitted on Jan. 26. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In the fighting in Budapest large numbers of prisoners were taken 
daily, and by Jan. 18 the total was stated to be over 59,000. The whole 
of Pest had now been occupied, and Buda was described as completely 
surrounded by Jan. 21. The Germans made powerful efforts to come 
to its relief from the south-west, and on Jan. 21 recaptured Srekeafeher- 
var, but the Russians succeeded in repulsing all er thrusts. In 
Slovakia Petrov’s 4th Ukrainian Army captured Presov and Kosice 
on Jan. 1 1% and on Jan. 23 Malinovsky’s ad Ukrainien Army opened a 
net attack from north of Miskolcz and captured Roznava and Jelszva, 
them close up to Petrov’s left flank. On Jan. 27 Petrov’s 

Bee soak Poprad, 15 miles south of the Polish border and nearly 


~ 50 west of Presov. 


The Germans claimed a break-through north of the Danube as well 
as between Balaton and Buda, but no further reports were received of 


fighting there. 


ITALY 

Bad weather prevented major operations, hongi sharp fighting took 
place locally in the middle of the month, especially along the Senio 
river and at points due south of Bologna. Air activity -was also much 
restricted, but several attacks were made on railways in the Brenner 
area and in the Po Valley, while Fiume oil refineries, Pola shipyards 
and oil stores, and shipping in the Adriatic were heavily bombed On 
Jan. 19 it was announced that the French cruisers Montcabn and Sua - 
Leygues and the destroyer Trombe had shelled 2 ports and sunk several 
vessels. It was also announced that Italian troops had now resumed 
their place in the line, and were fighting near P rE 

The Germans held on firmly to their positions ‘north and north-west 
of Ravenna, copecally slang: the eouth shore of Lake Comacchio and 
at Alfonsine. f i 
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PACIFIC AREA 

On Luzon 2 columns rea Bayambang and Mangaterem joined 

up on Jan. 16 and entered Tarlac Province, after capturing Camiling 
and Catablan. Thereafter steady pro was made southward, 
against varying degrees of resistance. Near Rosario, where there was 
an air base, this was fairly strong, but in general the Japanese made few 
counter-attacks and seemed not to have recovered from their surprise 
that the U.S. landing was not made further south. 
_, By Jan. 18 the Lingayen airfield was in use. Pozorrubio and Urdaneta 
had been taken, and the Japanese on the Americans’ left flank had been 
forced into the hills,“and on Jan. 20 resistance there was described as 
crumbling. The-Americans were now 50 miles inland, and next day 
ca Tarlac and high ground near Rosario. 

y Jan. 23 the Americans had the use cf 5 airfields in the island, and 
persistently bombed the enemy positions and air bases ahead .of their 
_ advance. On Jan. 25 they ca Clark Field, the chief of 5 air bases 
in and round Angeles, which was occupied, and by Jan. 27 were only 
40 miles from Manila. 

Japanese losses on. Luzon were estimated at over 14,000, including 
6,449 known to have been killed. , U.S. loases up to Jan. 24 were 657 
killed and 2,301 wounded. 

Great destruction was done to Japanese shipping, shore ERE ATA 
and airfields in Formosa by air attacks from bases in China. In that of 
Jan. 20 240 enemy ’planes were destroyed or damaged, and on Jan. 28 
final figures of recent attacks hatin over 300 ’planes put out of action, 
. a 60,000 tons of shipping sunk and 65,000 tons damaged. In attacks 

3 days on Canton, Hong-Kong, Swatow, and Amoy by carrier 
ite | 104,000 tons of shipping were sunk or 

A statement issued by the U.S. Navy Department on Jan. 17 showed 
that naval forces, in recent actions against the China and Indo-China 
coasts and Formosa, had sunk 130 shipd and damaged 260, and destroyed 
400 aircraft. On Jan. 18 the Navy announced that submarines had 
sunk 24 ships (including a destroyer, 4 tankers, and ne 5 < cargo ships) and 
on Jan. 27 21 more (including a cruiser, a large tanker , 10 ships 
and a medium tanker). On Jan. zo the sinking of 84 ships an coastal 
- craft by British submarines in recent patrols was also announced. 

Air attacks were made on aircraft works near Kobe (Jan. 19) by B 298 
from Salpan; on Nagoya (Jan. 23) where 62 aircraft were destroyed or 
damaged, for the loss of 1; and on Tokyo and Saigon (Jan. 27) without 
loss. Air attacks were elso made on the Ryukyu Islands, where 4 ships 
and 25 stall orale were suns and 41 yerel damaged, 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCRAN 
The Japanese withdrew from Monywa on Jan. 21 without a fight, and 
next day it was occupied by the 14th Army. On the Irrawaddy north 
of Mandalay the Japanese made repeated counter-attacks against the 
bridgeheads near Shwebo and a few miles further south, but without 
any success. By.Jan. 23 the 14th had occupied Tizaung and Myinmu, 


ð 
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west of Mandalay, end Yongbingan, only 15 miles north-west of 


ing. 
Sagi Jan. 21 Indian troops landed on Ramree Island after a heavy air 
air attack on its north-west coast, and captured Kyaukpyu, where there 
_was a small airfield. On Jan. 24 a second landing was made at a new 
int south-east of Akyab and a bridgehead established south-west of 
, and on Jan. 26 a third, on Cheduba Island, south-west of 


On Jan. 22 Gen. Sultan announced the opening of the Ledo Road. 
- His forces and the Chinese had joined up west of Wanting and reached 
Mongyu, where the new road coming south front Bhamo joins the old 
Burma Road, which runs to the Chinese frontier from Lashio. 


CHRONOLOGY ` 


ARGENTINA. Jan. 16.—The Foreign Minister, General Peluffo, 
resigned, in disagreement with the Government’s internal policy. 

Jan. 18.—Dr. Ameghino, the Finance Minister, was appointed 

aeng Fores Minister, and Colonel Avalos, Minister of Agriculture. 
D riburu, @ strong Nationalist, was dismissed from his post 
of Federal Commissioner in the Corrientea Province. 

The Government withheld newsprint from the Buenos Aires 
Nationalist paper Cabildo and from the evening paper El Federal, 
formerly the Pro-German El Pampero. 

Alianza, an extreme Nationalist organ, suppressed at the time of the 
break with the Axis, resumed publication. 


AUSTRALIA. Jan. 28.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in Sydney. 


CANADA. Jan. 17.—The Navy Minister i in London. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Jan. 18.—The Prime Minister announced acceptance of the interim 
agreement on civil aviation reached by 38 nations at Chicago. 

Jan. 19.—Decision to continue the Combined Production Boards 
until Japan’s defeat. (see U.S.A.) 

Fan. 20.—The Minister of Defence announced that 8,300 drafted 
men, in addition to the full normal quota of reinforcements, had arrived 
in Britain, bringing up to strength the number of reinforcements 

ired for oversea service. 

von 25.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Shallow Lake, said 
the North Atlantic was alive with U-boats, and ships were being sunk 
daily. ; 
CEYLON. fan. 2a.—Lord Soulbury, chairman of the Reforms 
Commission (which arrived in Colombo on Dec. 22), opened the 


(] 
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public sessions of the Commission and said they came there ‘with 
. completely unbiased minds, and their deliberations would be governed 
by the utmost regard for the happiness and welfare of the people. 


CHINA. Jan. 25.—Chou En-lai, the Communist leader, arrived in 
Chungking with proposals for the convocation of an all-party con- 
ference to pave the way for the establishment of a coalition Government. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Donald Nelson’s- report to the U.S. Government. 


(see U.S.A.) - 
Jan. 28.—The first convoy of su oe dig par China by the Ledo- 
-Burma road, after 3 years of bl Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, in a. 


ceremony in Chungki marking His opening of the road proposed 
. that it be renamed the Stilwell Road, and the suggestion was accepted 
by the U.S. Ambassador. 


DENMARK. Jan. 24.—Swedish reports staced that two leading 

members of the Schalburg (Nazi) Corps had been killed in Copenhagen. 
Jan. 27.—About half the German garrison in Copenhagen were, 
reportes to have left for Germany. 


EGYPT. Jan. 16.—In the new Government formed after the Election, 
Abdel Meguid Badr Bey (Saadist) became Minister for Social Affairs, 
Abdel Razek el Sanhoury Bey Aion Minister of Education, and 
Hefni Mahmud. Bey (Liberal) for Commerce and Industry. 
Ragheb Hanna Bey (Makramict) became Minister of State. 

Fan. 18 King Farouk, in his speech at the opening of Parliament, 
recalled Egypt’s lo observance of the treaty with Great Britain, and 
declared continued support for the cause of the United Nations. He 
felt that his country’s voice would be heard at the Peace Settlement. 
He described the recent Anglo- ian trade treaty as “‘freah evidence 
of Egypt’s cordial co-operation with her great ally Britain, and of her 
loyal friendship with the American democracy”. Relations with the 
Sudan would be kept under constant review. 

Eliahu Hakim and Eliahu Ben Suri were sentenced to death for the 
murder of Lord Moyne. 

- Sir Edward Grigg arrived in Cairo from Tecundlen 

aa.—The death sentence on the men convicted of the murder 
of Lord Moyne was promulgated. 

Jan. 28.—The Prime Minister, in an interim statement about the 
Britiah Chamber of Commerce report on lo-Egyptian trade rela- 
tions, denied charges of discrimination against foreigners, and promised 
that there would be none after 1949. He acknowl the debt owed 
to foreign enterprise, but, while hoping that co-operation would con-. 
tinue, pointed out that a little more aerrecon of Egyptian 1 national 
feeling was needed., Ş 
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FRANCE. Fan. 16. — Statement about increased allocation of shipping 
for imports. (see U.S.A.) : : 

The Government issued decrees imposing a 20 per cent tax on all 
French-owned property held outside the country, and providing for a 
check-up on gold, foreign currency, liquid foreign aesets held in 
France, 4nd all assets held by foreigners in France. Some 7,000 workers 
demonstrated before the Labour Exchange at Lyons in protest against 
further electricity restrictions. These were postponed for 48 hours. 

Jan..17.—In a broadcast on the internal situation, Gen. de Gaulle 
said their Allies had recognized the importance for the victorious and 
speedy conclusion of the war that French industry should take an active 
part in the war effort, and that the French armies should take part in 
the fighting. “Certain adventurous - -conceptions” about German 
strength were responsible for the tardy beginning of the import 
programme. However, in spite of all difficulties, France was 
an important, if unrealized, non-military contribution to the war-effort. 
“Count de la Rochefoucauld was arrested on charges of directing 
political broadcasts from Vichy radio. 

. Fan. 18.—Statement by the’ Communications Minister on manning 
liberty ships with French crews (see U.S.A. 

. $an.19.—Robert Brasillach, former editor of the anti-Semitic 
Je Suis Partout, was sentenced to death for collaborating with the enemy: 

It was announced by an official of the Foreign Ministry that 3,200,000 * 
tons of goods would be imported during the next eight months. Since 
liberation, France had supplied the Allies with 900,000 tons of shipping 
and 400,000 tons of coal, as well as one-third o her transport. 

Gen. de Gaulle announced that 1,300,000 tons of textile goods from 
America would be received. 

Jan. 25.—Gen. de Gaulle told a press conference that, “because of 
geography, common sense, and history French security must be 

ee ee It is at the same time a guarantee 
of security for Western Europe, and therefore for the whole of Europe 
and the world”. He had in mind the right bank as well, which with 
the Ruhr basin formed a strategic whole. The occupation should 
be strictly military: political decisions on the re-drawing of frontiera or 
the control of economy would be decided later by all the Powers 
together. He expected the Allied Powers would welcome this mili 
occupation; at any rate he could promise that French forces would be 
along the Rhine from end to end. This did not necessarily imply the 
extension of France's frontier to the Rhine. 

He spoke with sympathy of the Bonomi Government, and expressed 
deep at the rift between two Latin nations, who, he iepel, would 
establish a common policy, particularly in the Mediterranean. He 
judged the outlook favourable for agreement, but eaid France needed 
an acknowledgement that the Tunisian Convention of 1896, which 
was the only point at issue, should be recognized by Italy as having 
lapsed. He that there were no Italians in Tunisia. 

As to war supplies for the Allies, he recalled that there was no lend- 
leasg agreement yet between France and the U. S.A, or Britain. France 
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had not waited for such an agreement, however, to manufacture tyres 
and uniforms for the Americans. The value of and services 
already being provided by France for the Allied es was estimated 
at 3,000 million francs monthly. 

Jan. 26—The Minister of T rt informed the Cabinet that 
50 Liberty ships of a total tonnage of 500,000 were being released by 
the U.S. Government for French use, and would be manned by 
French crews. A certain unspecified tonnage had also been allotted to 
France under conditions identical with those laid down for Britain 
and Russia. 

Jan. 27——Charles Maurras, political director of Action Française, 
was sentenced to solitary confinement for life for intelligence with the 
enemy, and Maurice Pujo, the editor, to 5 years and a fine. 

Jan. 29.—It was learnt that Mr. Harry Hopkins, President Roose- 
velt’s personal adviser, had spent the preceding week-end in Paris for 
conversations with General de Gaulle and M. Bidault. 

Henri Clerc, a former Socialist-Radical Deputy, was sentenced to 
hard labour for life on a charge of collaboration. 

M. Jacques Maritain was appointed Ambaseador to the Holy See. 


GERMANY. fan. 22.—An announcement was made in Berlin for the 
ptess that “what is happening in the East now will determine the fate 
of the German people—and the Continent”. In euch grim contests 
there had always been crises which led straight to the edge of the abyze, 
and thie was the case now: “once again depths yawn before our eyes. 
In this grave situation we are fully conscious of the seriousness of the 
hour and what is demanded of us”. 

The overseas news agency reported that all rivate lettera between 
any two towns in the country were forbidden, but postcards might be 
sent. It also announced fuel cuts, including that of coal and coke by 
30 per cent, and the prohibition of the use of electric fires. 

Jan. age Berli radio anounced that: Flitler had sent his best artiy 
leaders and his men of steel, Himmler among them, to the focal points 
of the battle on the east front, equipped with full powers. 

The D.A.Z. stated that the country was now overloaded by many 
thousands of refugees flooding into Central Germany from Silesia and 
East Prussia. 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, said the situation in the Egst was balanced 
on a razor’s edge, and an ironclad hurricane was carrying the Russian 
horeemen to the West. The ‘Soviet penetrations were too deep to be 
dealt with in an improvised way, and it was important that small groups 
should fight to the last. At no point under the utmost strain had any 
sign of panic shown itself, and German morale was as high as ever. 
He emphasized that the offensive did not take them by surprise; 
nobody could have had any doubts about its starting point and direction, 
and there were even indications as to the date. “Yet if we tried’, he 
said, “to explain the reasons for the heavy set-back, we would hardly 
be doing a service to the German porien since such an explanation 
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might lead to the feeling that no counter-measures were possible against 
a superiority such as the Russians have thrown into battle.” 

The deputy press chief stated in Berlin that Germany was faced , 
with victory or extermination, and “the proud past of our nation 
will now either go down in a bloody infernd or emerge from a test - 
which in hardness and severity the pa have never before experi- 
enced. Let them destroy our towns in the West and trample over our 
lands in the East; the rman, with his fanatical will to rescue his 
country, is stronger than all destruction”. 

The Forces radio announced that all camps for evacuee dilar 

sent from Berlin owing to the air attacks) in the areas threatened by the 

uasian advance had been removed to “safe” zones. No camps were 

left east of the Oder, and preparations were complete should a further 
evacuation into the inner Reich become necessary. 

Jan. 24.—Berlin radio reported that during the past few days Berlin-, 
bound trains had poured in crowded with silent and uncomplaining 
people from the east. Such vast moves could never be made entirely 
smoothly, but in the main the people in the East had not lost their 
heads, and the refugees streaming through Berlin had not upset work 
md order in the capital. 

Jan. 25.—Hitler issued an order, according to Moscow radio, for 
the application of the scorched earth policy to all the territory 
abandoned in the retreat in the East. 

Reports reached Sweden of rioting in Berlin owing to the arrival 
there of the Gauleiter of East Prussia and of a large number ‘of Nazi 
Party officials. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, ssid that they now, abandoned by everyone 
on the Continent, battled: alone. If the Russians succeeded the end of 
Western civilization was near. What would happen, he asked, if the 
German divisions in the East were suddenly wiped out? Might not 
Stalin tear up the Atlantic Charter and throw it back at Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill? It was probable that in this case no one in Europe 
would lift a hand to protect the plutocrats. 

+ Jan. 27.—The whole of the garrison of Berlin was being sent to the 
front, according to Moscow radio, and new VOolksturm battalions were 
being called up and sent to the front without training. Only S.S. troops 
guarding the official quarters of Berlin were still in the ee Swedish 
reports stated that the evacuation of Berlin had begun. 

correspondents were told in official quarters oer they aie iene 
immedistely. 

Jan. 28.—Berlin radio reported that Hitler had received Quisling at 
his H.Q. and promised Norway “complete freedom and independence”? 
after “the victorious conclusion” of the war, and Norway would then 
assume ‘‘only those obligations which arise from the neceasity of safe- 

ing the Euro community of nations”. 

The Kébsische Zeitung, in an article on the war situation, said the 
dangér for Germany was now gigantic, and the next 8 days would show 
whether the collar of liberty or the hangman’s rope awaited them. 
Germany was now sending her last reserves into battle, panic was 
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sweeping the country, and the spirit of leadership among the officers 
and the quality of the Army’s weapons were worn out. 

The Forces radio announced the shooting of the deputy Burgomaster 
of Brealau by a Volkssturm squad on a charge of cowardice. 

Jan. 29.—Writing in Der , Dr. Ley said “We shall fight before 
Berlin, inside Berlin, and behind Berlin”. ` 


GREAT BRITAIN. fan. 16.—The House of Commons Official 
Report contained a table ahowing that from Sept. 3, 1939 to Nov. 30. | 
1944, British Commonwealth and Empife forces had sustained 

1,043,554 Casualties, comprising 282,162 dead, 80,580 missing, 386,374 
wounded, and 204458 risoners. United Kingdom casualties included 
199,497 dead, and 39,383 missing. 

The Prime Minister , replying to a question in the House of Commons 
said that the Government would not reconsider their unconditional 
surrender policy. He denied that this policy was prolonging the war, 
‘and refused to accept the suggestion that it tended to stiffen German 
morale. “I think the House would be overwhelmingly against any 
attempt to make peace by negotiation”, he said. “At any rate, our 
Allies would be violently opposed to such a course.” ‘In any event, the 
war would be prolonged until unconditional surrender had been obtained! 

In the House of Lords the Minister of Civil Aviation summarized 
the results of the Chicago Conference and the Montreal conversations. 
The 5a nations represented reached a large measure of agreement on 
technical matters, learnt a great deal about the practical and political 
difficulties of air transport, and understood each other’s points of view 
a good deal better than before. Lord Swinton reiterated the British 
desire to see uneconomic competition eliminated, and maintained that 
the possible conversion of transport ’planes into troop carriers was the 
determining factor in the relationship of civil aviation to security. He 
emphasized the results achieved in the field of air navigation. At 
Montreal a Commonwealth Air Transport Council had been estab- 
lished of a consultative nature. At present, its secretariat would be 
the Department of Civil Aviation in London. A survey of all Common- 
wealth routes had been ‘made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a written Parliamentary reply, 
stated that from the outbreak of war until Dec. 31, 1944, Government 
borrowing amounted to £13,975 million, inchiding £3,033 million 
from small savings, and £4,609 million from non- -official subscriptions 

ublic issues. 

ae Peter of Yugoslavia saw Mr. Eden and General Velebit. 

Jar. 17 —The Yugoslav Government issued a statement expressing 
unanimity of views “‘on the way the situation is developing”, and their 
conviction “that the question of the Tito-Subasitch Agreement will be 
solved to the complete satisfaction of all parties concerned and in the 
interests of State and people”. 

The Netherlands Government Information Bureau announced that 
the Prime Minister and one of his. colleagues had consulted Gen. 
Eisenhower about relief preparations for occupied Holland. ‘Dr. 


í 
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Gerbrandy said that the inhabitants of the large cities were living on a 
daily ration of 630 calories. 

Replying to a Parliamentary question, Mr. Eden said that all German 
agents in Tangier had been expelled, but that.some still remained in 
Spanish Morocco. Answering questions about Italy’ 8 pre-war posses- 
sions, he referred to his statement of Oct. 4, 1944, in which he said 
that the Italian Government “have no right to the return of any one 
of their colonies”. The future disposition of these colonies must wait 
until the end of the war. 

The Canadian Navy Minister, Mr. Angus Macdonald, arrived in 
London for conferences with the ‘Admiralty. 

Mr. Richard Law returned from Washington 

Mr. L. B. Grafftey-Smith was appointed Minister to Saudi Arabia. 

Jan. 18.—U.N.R.RA. announ in London that new sanitary 
conventions had been signed in Washington by 19 nations. Their 


‘object would be to prevent the spread of epidemics during the repatria- 


tion of ns deported by the Germans. 

The First Lord of the i announced in a speech that at the 
outbreak of war the Merchant Navy presen 6,722 ships, 2,921 of 
Which were lost by the end of 1943. 89a ships were sunk in 1941, 
‘9,000 convoys had entered or been cleared from United Kingdom ports, 
and between 2,000 and 3,000 ships were now at sea every day. 

Mr. John Balfour, Minister in Moscow, was appointed Minister in 
Washington, in succession to Sir Ronald Campbell. 

Admiral Sir H. M. Burrough was appoiteed Allied Naval Com- 
mander Expeditionary Force. 

Jan. 19.—Mr. Eden, after a statement in Parliament on the situation 
in Greece asked for a vote of confidence in the Government. A motion 

inst the Government was defeated by 340 votes to 7. (For Mr. Eden’s 
Pn ao The War Ole Greece.) 

Jan. 20.—The War Office announced that “assurances on the 

hest level have been given by the Soviet Government that provision 
et be made for the protection and welfare of all British Common- 
wealth prisoners of war liberated by the advancing Russian armies”. 

Jan. 21.—The Colonial Secretary arrived back in London. 

M. Gutt, the Belgian Finance Minister, arrived in London. 

Jan. 23.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parha- 
tent that two companies were being created to help to finance industry 
after the war, the Finance Corporation for Industry, Ltd., with a 
capital of fas million, and the Industrial and Commercial ’ Finance 
Corporation Ltd., with a capital of £15 million. The first would have 
borrowing powers of 4 times its capital, and the second, borrowing 
powers of twice its capital. Both companies would be managed as 
units in themselves, entirely independent of the banks. 

Jan. a5.—Lord Cranborne, speaking in the Lords on the war 
situation, said that as regards Greece and other liberated countries the 
Government were not concerned as to whether they chose Governments 
of the right or left, monarchies or republics, but they were concerned 
that they should have free institutions. Referring to the situation at 
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Salonika he said that when E.A.M. got control there they suppressed 
every paper hostile to their cause by calling out the printers, and 
during that period of operations only E . papers appeared. No 
attempt was made by the British authorities to suppress them, cen 
they daily published the most scurrilous attacks on tht British 
sentatives and on the British policy. The troops were accused o 
discriminate slaughter and of starving Greek people into rnd 
The Prime Minister was referred to as a new Metternich or as a public 
menace, and the Ambassador as the evil genius of Greece. Within the 
last few days the Greek local authorities ct suspended publication of 
those papers for 2 days on the ground of danger to the public order, but 
they were now appearing again, and, he understood, were just as 
violent as before. 
Jan. 29.—It was learnt that Mr. Harry Hopkins had recently visited 
London for conversations with Mr. Churchill and other Ministers. 
Return of Sir Archibald Clark Kerr to Mascow. (see U.S.S.R.) 


GUATEMALA, Jan. 25.—The Government broke off So ei 
relations with Spain, according to Spanish reports. 


ITALY. Jan. 16. —Release of 5 warships by the Spanish EEE 
{see Spain.) 

Fan. 17.—The Forei Minister forwarded to Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt, hal Stalin, and General de Gaulle, the 
resolution of the Central Committee of National Liberation calling for 
a strong national army. 

Jan. 18.—Giacomo Acerbo, a former member of the Fascist Grand 
Council, was arrested at Pescara. 

` The Government formally repudiated the Fascist Government’s 
endorsement of the Vienna Award of August 30, 1940, and that 
Government’s support and recognition of Japan’s aggressive policy in 
the Far East. Italy would have no relations with any of the “so-called” 
governments in that area, and recognized the Chungking regime as the 
legitimate Government of China. The Foreign Minister disclosed that 
the Government had asked the Allies to lighten the financial clauses of 
the Armistice in order to prevent economic chaos The meeting of the 
a was interrupted by university students demanding greater 
ee in the war. Signor Bonomi received a deputation, 
aie ed for the immediate closing of Rome University andthe 
conscription of its students. 

Dr. Alberto Tarchiani was appointed Ambassador in Washington. 

Jan. a7.—The police raided the premises in Rome of the Union 
Proletaria, a supposed Right Wing organization, seizing documents 
and arms. 


JAMAICA. Jan. 16—The Minister of Agriculture arrived at 
Kingston. ; 
Jan. 23.—Mr. Hudson left Jamaica. 
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` JAPAN. Jan. 19.—The Cabinet approved a programme calling for 
an expenditure of 2,000 million yen for defence against air raids, includ-. 
ing permanent underground shelters for Government offices, and new 
controls to prevent factory workers from leaving industrial cities. 
Under it the Government was to assume control of all solidly built 
structures. 

Jan. 21-—The Domei Agency reported that the Prime Minister had 
told the Diet that the enemy might attempt to invade Japan, and that 
the country, “on the dividing line between eurvival and death”, was 
faced with the gravest peril since the outbreak of the war. Pleading for 
a unified effort he said that, while the situation “does not necessarily 
‘warrant optimism”, the enemy’s supply lines were greatly extended on 
all fronts and exposed to attack, adia this fact, he believed, was to be 
found “our golden opportunity to grasp victory”. 

The Cabinet approved a man-power control law as a “first step 
towards total mo obilization”. It provided for the mobilizing of all 
classes of labour, including students, unemployed men, women, and. 
older persons who had retired from active work. 


MALTA. Fan. 20.—The National Assembly met and decided to elect 
a “working committee of 12 to frame the Constitution. It received a 
message from the Governor, who said that the promptness with which. 
self-government would be granted after the war depended entirel iis 
the Maltese people, and that a responsible attitude on the part o 
Assembly would go far to assure the British Government that it should 
be granted as ear carly as possible. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Fan. 17.—Conversations between the Prime 
Minister and General Eisenhower on relief preparations. (see Great _ 
Britain.) 

Jan. 24.—The Germans were reported to have shot 40 le at 
Putten Gelderland and burnt the village down in reprisal for the ] filling 
of 2 German officers. 

Jan. 26.—M. Burger, the Minister of Home Affairs, resigned owing 
to personal differences over the line of conduct fixed by the Government 
regarding the cleansing of public life of elements charged with colla- 
boration with the enemy. - 


POLAND. Jan. 18.—A statement issued in Lublin said ‘“The adminis- 
tration of the capital has been taken over by the Provisional Government 
of the Republic, the lawful Government of Poland created by the 
Polish National Council”. ` 

_ Gen. Zymierski, in an Order of the Day, said that Poland would not 
cease fighting until ‘‘the frontiers of the new republic are fixed on the 
Oder, Neisse, and Baltic, and the German reptile is finally finished off 
in its Berlin lair”. 

The Lublin Cabinet voted roo million zloty for the rebuilding of 

Warsaw. 


Jañ. 19.—The Lublin Government issued a decree calling for the 
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round-up of “irreconcilable members” of the Polish Home Army and 
followers of the Government in London. All armed forces were urged. 
to co-operate with Soviet and Polish military authorities in outlawing 
“home army murderers”. 

- Marshal Stalin’s message to the Lublin Government, and Pravda 
article on the hostility of the Polish Government (see U. S.S.R. ) 

M. Arciszewski, broadcasting to Poland, said that if the principle of 
Polish independence was established every ‘Polish-Soviet problem could 
be solved amicably, and went on: “As a Pole, as one of the leaders of 
the underground movement .. . as a Socialist, and as Prime Minister of 
the Poliah Government I hold out my hand to the Soviet Union. I hold 
it out to achieve a lasting agreement, a lasting and honest co-operation”. 

phy and history demanded such an agreement. He wished to 
be sincere to the end in his ap and asked, “Is the country free 
while those who organized and carried out the struggle—the legal 
Government of the Republic, the Ministers inside Poland, the comman- 
ders of the Home Army, the Council of National Unity—are not yet 
free to carry out their duties? A tragic misunderstanding underlies 
the fact that the best of the Poles, who have not ceased since Germany 
first entered Poland to shed their blood in relentless battle against the 
same enemy whom the Russians fight, are to-day called ‘traitors’, are 
called to trial, 'condemned, and sentenced. Can it be imagined that in 
this great moment of her triumph Russia will brush aside the facts of 
Polish resistance and support a gang of little men who deny their 
reality, who can offer but names, false slogans, and false promises 
in the place of facts which have already written history?” 

They held out their hand to Russia, he a da. and did not 
believe it would be rejected. The whole of their programme and all 
that they claimed was the right to true independence, and that meant 
that no bayonet, however crowned with glory, should dictate who was 
to govern the country. 

23:—The Government in London submitted a memorandum - 
to the British Government suggesting the setting up of an inter-allied 
commission to fake over the temporary administration of Polish territory 
till free elections could be held. A copy was at the same time delivered 
to the State Department in Washington. The basic idea put forward 
was that the solution of the Polish-Soviet problem must be based on 
international right, and that vital Polish questions must not be settled 
without consultation with the Government. 

Jan. 26.—Lublin radio stated that after the war “Great Poland will ` 
have a free and broad outlet to the Baltic in the north, and its borders 
will be the rivers Oder and Neisse in the west and the foothills of the 
Carpathians, in the south”. 

Mig 27.—Moscow radio reported that the War Crimes Commission 

d begun in Warsaw to investigate crimes committed by the 
ea under the chairmanship of M. Janosz, Deputy Premier of 
the Provisional Government, 

Jan. 28.—It was learnt that Red Army commandants had been 
appointed to all places on the lines of communicatjons. The population 
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had been told that the Russian attitude in no way infringed Polish 
sovereignty, although co-operation was expected. 


SAUDI ARABIA. fan. 17.—Appointment of new British Minister. 
(see Great Britain. j . 
Jan. 24.—The King of Egypt arrived in the country and was wel- 
comed by King Ibn Saud. 


SPAIN. Jan. 16—The Government released an Italian cruiser and 
4 destroyers interned at Balearic Island ports. 

Jan. 17—Mr. Eden’s statement on German agents in Tangier and 
Morocco. (see Great Britain. ; . 

Jan. 23.—Gen. Franco, ad ing the Syndical Congress, reviewed: 
the social and economic progress made under national syndicalism, 
espns He ita achievements in agriculture, industry, legislation, trade, 
and public welfare as ‘‘five years of peace, economic revival, and social 
improvements in the midst of a world at war”. Spanish economic 
weakness was an ancient evil aggravated by liberalism, but “the modern 
revolutions in this world menaced by Communism” had taken a new 
economic and social form such as the son of Primo-de Rivera had. 
begun to design for Spain. The spectacle of Europe torn by dissension 
and civil strife was proof of the dangers which the most obdurate 
onlooker would at last be forced to recognize. - 

Jun. 25.—The news agency stated that the severance of diplomatic 
relations by Guatemala was due to Communist influences in the 
Government of that country. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Jan. 16.—Sir Edward Grigg arrived 

in Damascus. ; ; . 
Jan. 29~—Students paraded in Beirut demanding that the French 

Government should relinquish control over the Army. 


U.S.A. Jan. 16.—The State Department announced an additional 
allocation of shipping for French civilian use during the first quarter of 
1945. M. Monnet had been informed that the French import pro- 
gramme should be considered in the light of its contribution to Ger- 
many’s defeat. All agencies would co-operate with the French Supply 
Council in the urgent procurement of supplies. ; 
Jan. 17.—-Preaident Roosevelt sent a letter to the Chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee asking for the immediate enactment 
of legislation to compel “4F” men to take up easential work, and. 
. renewing his appeal for a National Service Act. Attached to the request 
was a joint statement from Gen. Marshall and Adm. King pointing out 
the need for Army and Navy replacements, munition workers, and. 
ship-buildera and repairers. 600,000 fresh troops were needed for 
overseas theatres before June 30, and in the intervening period one 
million for replacements. 300,000 extra munition workers were needed. 
It was announced that Lend-lease deliveries of food and other 
agricultural products in 1944 amounted to 7,272 million lbs., one-third. 
less than those of 1943. : 
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The Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Crew, in a speech in New York, 
laid stress on three points concerning the Dumbarton Oaks proposals: 
(1) The United States must profit from past weaknesses on international 
machinery. (2) They must be prepared to use force “not only for the 
common good, but for the future security of our own nation”: (3) They 
must realize that whatever peace structure wss erected would not suit 
everyone. 

President Roosevelt’s message to General Plastiras. (see Diary of 
Events in Greece.) 

Jan. 18.—The French Minister of Communications announced that 
his Government and the Maritime Commission had completed initial 
preparations ‘for manning liberty ships with French crews. 10,000 - 
French seamen were estimated to be available. 

Crown Prince Olav of Norway arrived in Washington to confer on 
matters concerning Norwegian liberation, 

The War Secretary announced that casualties on the Western Front 
amongst American ground forces between June 6, 1944 and Jan. 1, 1945 
amounted to 332,912, including 54,562 killed. 

U.N.R.R.A. announcement of new sanitary cohventions signed in 
Washington. (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 19.—President Roosevelt and the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and Canada decided to maintain the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, and the Com- 
- bined Food Board, until the defeat of Japan. President Roosevelt told 

the press that the three Boards “have set a model for economic co- 
operation between the United Nations in overcoming excessive 
nationalism and in gaining co-operation between former rivals both on 
the national and international planes”. 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson arrived in Washington. 

The Director of U.N.R.R.A. announced that the Soviet Union had 
agreed to the use of Black Sea ports and of inland transport facilities for 
relief supplies to Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

The British Colonial Secretary, in a speech to the Foreign Policy 
Association, declared that the British, while being unable to s their 
administrative responsibilities with other nations, welcomed co-o 

‘tion and informed criticism. British presence ‘alone iaa E the - 
disintegration of the greater part of the Colonial Empire, and with-` 
drawal now would mean chaos. Any kind of charter or “universal blue 
print” for the Colonial Empire was impracticable, taking itto account 
the varying matures of the different territories. I , there was a 
universal objective, ‘‘the achievement, as soon as practicable, of the 
fullest possible measure of self-government within the Empire”. 

Jan. 20.—In his inaugural address the President declared that 
Americans of to-day, together with their “allies, were passing 

‘through a period of supreme test for which, if they met rt 
successfully and honourably, they would be honoured throughout all 
time.’ He knew that it was America’s purpose that they should not 
fail, and that in the days and years to come they would work for a just 
and durable peace, as to-day they worked and fought for total vittory 
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in war. They could and they would achieve such feat: Striving for 
perfection, they would not achieve it immediately. They might make 
mistakes, but these mistakes should never be mistakes resulting from 
faintness of heart or abandonment of moral principles. 

To-day, in 1945, they had learned that they could not live alone at 
peace; that their own well-being was dependent on the well-being of 
other nations far away, and that they must live as men, not as ostriches 
or as dogs in the manger. They had learned to be citizens of the world, 
members of the human community. 

Jan. 22.—President Roosevelt sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Mr. Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce and director of the 
‘ Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It was learnt that he had 
previously written to Mr. Jesse Jones asking him to step aside, telling ` 
him that Mr. Wallace had asked for the and deserved almost any 
service which he believed he could satisfactorily perform. Mr. Jones 
had replied that he “must accede” to this decision, but that to turn over 
the vast financial assets and responsibilities directed by the 8 
of Commerce to a man inexperienced in business and finance would be ~ 
“hard for the business and financial world to understand”. 

_, Jan. a6.—The State Department let it be known that for a long time 
it had been receiving inquiries from other Governments on the poesi- 
bility of securing credits for reconstruction and development (Reports’ 
were current that the Soviet Government had asked for credits totalling 

$6,000 million.) 

The White House released for publication sections of the report on 
the Chinese war effort made by Mr.-Donald Nelson, who said that 
when he arrived in Chungking in September, 1944, he was disturbed 
by the relative lack of constructive effort, but that, with the aid of 
American erts China had now co-ordinated her economic war 
work -for the time and was thro her weight into the war. 

As a result of the Acar eE E Wedemeyer to the China 
theatre and of Mr. Hurley as Ambassador and of the arrival of the 
American War Production Mission seven steps had been taken, i.e.: 
9 the Japanese advance was checked; (2) the Chinese War Production 

oard wab established, with American deputies to advise on policy and 
operation; (3) the American Technical Production Mission had begun ` 
work; (4) war production requirements had been financed, with 
4 Chinese Government banks contracting to lend 10,000 million 
Chinese dollars to the Chinese War Production Board; (5) additional 
transport facilities had been allocated to China; (6) ehifta made in the 
Cabinet to strengthen the war effort had benefited the conversations 
between the Government and the Communists; (7) steps had been taken 
- to improve civilian morale. 

The Senate Commerce Committee; by 14 votes to 5, rejected the 
Preaident’s nomination of Mr. Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. It 
approved a Bill to transfer the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
, other Government lending agericies permanently from the Department 
of Commerce to a Federal loan administration. 

Jan. a9.—The acting Secretary of State told the press that it was the 
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policy of the Government that Axis leaders and their henchmen guilty 
of atrocities and war crimes should be brought to justice. “We in this 
Government know our minds on this subject”, he said. “We have a 
definite programme.” 

Visit of Mr. Harry Hopkins to Londoh and Paris. (see Great Britain 
and France.) 


U.S.S.R. Jan. 14.—Pravda accused the Polish Government in Lon- 
don of authorizing their ggents to kill Soviet soldiers on Polish territory 
and of committing other hostile acts a Soviet troops. ‘‘Nothing can 
justify this criminal activity by the Polish émigrés, who have actually 
: sey at ore lices of Nazi Germany”, it wrote. 
, in a message to the "Lublin Government, thanked 

Py for ie friendly feelings expressed in connexion with Warsaw’s 
liberation, and looked forward to othe early liberation of the whole of 
Poland. Russia’s agreement to facilitate relief supplies to Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 25.—Marshal Stalin received the British Parliamentary dele- 
gation. The Ambassador to Britain arrived in Moscow. 
jo 29.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Moscow front 

ndon. : : 


VATICAN CITY. Jan. a9.—Appointment of French Ambassador. 
(see France.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Fan, 16 Kig Peter’s interviews with Mr. Eden 
and General Velebit. (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 17.—Government -statement on Tito-Subasitch agreement. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Fan. 19.—Marshal Tito signed an agreement with representatives 
of F. M Alexander regarding relief supplies and services by the 
British and U.S. Governments to alleviate distress in Yugoslavia. The 
Y via Government in London concurred in the agreement. 

an. 22.—The Chancery of the Royal Court issued a statement in 
London about the King’s efforts to hasten the solution of the “deat 
as to how to bring into operation the proposals of the National 
tion Movement. He was ready to approve any method anka it 
AA full expresion of the popular will regarding the future 
on and form of government of the country. On Jan. 15 he 
had told Marshal Tito ‘and Dr: Subasitch that he was ready to tranafer 
the royal’ constitutional rights and legislative power to the Royal 
Government under the leadership of the Marshal provided that it was 
appointed in a conatitutional way 

On Jan. 19 he readily gave td rs the Government the requested explana- 
tion regarding his proposal. On Jan. 20 the Prime Minister communi- 
cated to him the Marshal’s reply in which he (Tito) expressed the 
desire to continue to deal with in a democratic and constitutional 
way only through the Royal Government. By this-a completely new 
situation was created. The King appreciated the Marshal’s desire and 
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accepted it, but regretted that he was unable to continue negotiations 
through the services of Dr. Subasitch, having lost confidence in him. 
He had therefore requested his resignation, and told him that the 
Government was in demission. 

Jan. 23.—Publication of the agréement of Nov. 1 between Marshal 
Tito and Dr. Subasitch. (see Special Summary.) 

Fan. K —The King sènt for Dr. Subasitch for further dio: 

Jan. 28.—Mareahal -Tito, speal at an anti-Fascist meeting of 
Serbian. women, maintained, according to the Free Yugoslav radio, 
that all possible concessions had been made to King Peter. “It is only 
natural that the King should fight for his throne. I understand~him”, 


the Marshal added. King Peter’s hesitations were not hobest politica da 


but manœuvres designed to foster confusion and civil war. His 
declaration had been greeted with protests. “There is your plebiscite. 
The people have carried it out”, the Marshal declared. Ministera who 
were liable`to quarrel and cause crises were not wanted in the Govern- 
ment. Instead, there must be men who would put what was important 
before party or persona interests.- 
Fan..29.—The Free Yugoslav Radio reported Marshal Tito as eaying 
«in a speech that he was convinced that the Great Allies would speed up 
the negotiations in London so that agreement might be put into 
practice. “We are not accustomed to rotten compromists. We are 
accustomed’ to openly, to saying what we »” he declared. 
The Royal vernment ued a communiqué stating ‘that: Dr. 
Subasitch had handed in the resignation of the whole Cabinet to King 


Peter. The King, after accepting the resignation, asked Dr. Subasitch 


to form a new Government “either of the same personalities or enlarged 
by the inclusion of other representatives of progressive democratic 
parties, provided that such representatives are likely to contribute to the 
realization of the ent concluded with the National Liberation 
Committee”. This Government’s duty would be to put the Agreement 
into effect, taking into consideration the points contained im the King’s 
statement of Jan. 11, 1945. ‘The purpose of all these actions, both of 
the King and of the "Royal Government”, the communiqué went on, ‘‘is 
- to carry out the Agreement in the best possible way, meeting all the 
‘aspirations of the people for the best organization of a democratic, 
federal Yugoslavia, towards which eo many sacrifices have been made”. 
Dr. Subasitch reconscituted the Government, with himself as Prime 
Minister, Foreign Minister, and War Minister, Dr. Mirusitch as 
, Minister of Communications, Justice, and Education; M. Kosanovitch, 
- Minister of the Interior, Health, Social Welfare, ‘and Public Works: 
Dr. Sutej, Minister of Finance, Commerce, Industry, and Posts and 
Telegraphs; and Dr. Vukosavljevitch, Minister of Agriculture, Supplies, 
Forests and Mines. The communiqué ended: “to facilitate the realization 
of the Agreement, the King has decided to tranafet the Royal Power to 
a Regency Council chosen and appointed by his Majesty by Royal 
Decree”. i 
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PAN-AMERICANISM WITHOUT 
ARGENTINA: 


From Rio to Mexico City 


INCE Pearl Harboe: relations between the United States and 
Argentina, never particularly cordial, have reached the lowest ebb 
„in their history, The real roots of this hostility lie i in the past, in the 
innate suspicion of Argentina, despite the “Good Neighbour” policy, 
for the Colossus of the North which once, she remembers, wielded the 
“big stick”, and also in‘the self-conscious nationaliam of the young 
Argentine State, proud of the culture and progreas which she considers 
entitle her to be the national leader of the South American countries, 
now by no means certain that that position is likely to be hers. History, 
tradition, culture, and religion link Argentina to Latin Europe, com- 
merce has forged ties with Great Britain and other European countries, 
and love of military display has made her an admirer of Germany.? 
With the United States she has no natural ties, and the economies of 
the two countries are competitive, not-complementary. In the inter- 
war period the United States formally exendial her hand in friendship, 
but did nothing to remove that “sanitary” embargo on Argentine meat 
so offensive to Argentine pride. Germany, on the other hand, imple- 
mented her commercial contacts with cultural infiltration, and thus 
when war broke out it was not difficult for the Axis to organize an 
efficient information service in Argentina. The U.S. State Department 
_ has, in documented statements, accused Argentina of harbouring Axis 
agents, and bas thus forced the Government to prune this growth. 
Furthermore, the United States views with grave concern the develop- 
ment of Fascism in Argentina? as presenting a threat to the security of 
the Americas both within and outside the hemisphere. She argues 
that the successive Argentine Governments, by sitting on the fence, 
have been damaging the cause of the United Nations as well as that of 
Pan-Americanism—fence-sitting, especially when the sitter is leaning 
well over on the Fascist side, she contends to be peo e with 
- sincere Americanism. 
1 See Bulletin of July a5, 1942, Vol. XIX, No. oc 3 
t See President Roosevelt’s statement. Text in New York, Times, Sent. 30, 
1944. 
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herself considera that the aid she has given to the Allies 


(by allo ing them, as it is pointed out in the United States, to purchase 
i dstufis lie could not sell elsewhere) more than offsets her tolerance 
of Axis activity. Her form of government may not be, and obviously is 
not, democratic, but she contends that it has nothing in common with 
E cael Nazism. In any case, the present régime considers her form 
of government to be tina’s own affair, and foreign pressure on it 
implies interference with national sovereignty. Even among compara- 
tively liberal-minded Argentines dislike of United States preasure 
tends to counteract dislike of the Government’s policy. 

Policy and ideology predominate in the present estrangement of the 
United States and Argentina. Great Britain’s interest is more vital, 
for she is dependent on Argentina for the bulk of her meat supplies, 
and for this reason has been less anxious than the United States to 
impose economic sanctions. There is no cause for Britain to regard 
with any favour the brand of dictatorship which the reactionary 
Government of Argentina has imposed, but in the United States there 
has been some tendency to think the British attitude ostrich-like and 


dangerously close to the pre-Munich British attitude. These Anglo- , 


American differences have been exaggerated in the Argentine National- 
ist preas. There is also a feeling in the United States that Britain, with 
an eye to her post-war trade, is not anxious for the extension of United 
States economic interests in Argentina. President Roosevelt tnade a 
statement on Sept. 29, 1944 in order to refute rumours of divergencies 
of view between his Government and Great Britain on Argentina. 

The problem of Argentina will be discussed at the conference of 
American Foreign Ministers opening on Feb. 21. Argentina hereelf, 
one of the most important Powers concerned, will not be represented 
at the conference. The last Pan-American conference was held at Rio 
in January, 1942, and in this Argentina played a dominant but disagree- 
able part. Her action at this conference, which was largely responsible 
for modifying the form of the resolution on the breaking of diplomatic 
relations so that it read, “the Conference recommends the rupture of 
diplomatic, political, and commercial relations with Italy, Germany, 
and Japan”, was her first step on the path towards isolation. President 
Castillo, in an interview with the preas,* made his attitude clear in these 
words: “We maintained throughout (the conference) that Argentina 
would not go to war nor break off relations, but that it was disposed, in 
view of its never absent Americanist policy, to accept any compromise 
formula reaffirming continental solidarity and unity, and at the same 
time giving freedom to the different countries, in exercise of their 
sovereignty, to take the steps counselled in each case by the special 
position and private circumstance of each country.” 


While it would be untrue to suggest that the people of Argentina ` 


were eager to declare war on the Axis, or even to break off relations at 


once- (an action which the Japanese Ambassador threatened would be - 


1 An account of the Rio Conference appeared in the Bulletins of Jan. 24 and 


Feb. ~% 1942, Vok XIX, Noe. 2 and 3. 
: Chater Science Monitor, Feb. 28, 1942. 
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ETT tantamount to a declaration of war), there is evidence that 
the Government’s easy-going attitude towards German activities was 
not approved. Although 20 Germans were arrested in January, 1942 
and a special police bureau was set up by the Minister of the Interior 
to a wee anti-Argentine activities, these proceedings were conducted 

i ¢ lassitude characteristic of the Castillo régime. In September 
the Chamber of Deputies? decided to request the Minister of the 
Interior to explain why effective means had not been taken to suppress 
Nazi Party activities in tina, and on Sept. 14 it issued a decree 
ordering the immediate di lution of the Federation of German 
Welfare and Cultural Clube, said to be used,as a cloak for the Nazi 
Party. In June the Chamber had shown its dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s foreign policy by demanding a debate on foreign affairs. 
A debate was eventually held (in secret session) on July x6, and it 
appeared that the Foreign Minister, Guinazu, defended his policy by 
alleging that the United States was trying to dominate South America, 
that she had refused to supply Argentina with arms, and insisted that 
Argentine ships ahould be convoyed—an action which would inevitably 
bring Argentina into the war. 

Argentina had refused the United States’ request that she should 
convo era oh in February, and when the American east coast ports 

1 decided to send goods to the Gulf ports;* further, she 
had announced that no foreign merchant ship could enter a ieee 
ports for repairs without previous permission of the Navy Minister 
and that those who did so must supply the materials used.* Castillo 
was determined that tina would not fight unless she were directly 
attacked. The belief that Chile- would share her isolation and that 

tina could survive for 5 years without aid from either Britain or 
the United States strengthened his intransigent attitude. 

By the autumn of 1942 the Government had become thoroughly 
unpopular at home, where its extensive bureaucratic control, its failure 
to control the rise in the cost of living, and the scandals of its adminis- 
tration were deeply resented. This resentment made itself felt in the 

, where, on Sept. 30, 3 resolutions were adopted by narrow 
majorities. These were: (1) that relations should be severed with the 
Axis; (2) that the Rio accords should be implemented; and (3) that the 
state of siege‘ should be lifted and constitutional rights restored. (The 
third resolution had the largest majority, of 77 votes to 56.) Castillo’s 
reply was an announcement that from Oct. ske would rule by decree, 
with no checka from the Legislature, which would remain in recess 
until May, 1943. 

Criticism from within the country was thus at first ignored. On 

1 The Chamber was mainly Liberal and Socialist, the Senate and the Govern- 
ment Conservative. Foreign and domestic licy aro closely bound up in 


sae politics. The Government the Chamber of attempting to 
discredit the Admmistration by abuse of its foreign po 
3 The. New York Times, July 9, 1942, pointed out difficulties of transport 


involved by this decision. 
t See the Christian Science Monitor, May 13, 1942. 
t The state of siege came into effect in December, 1941. 
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Qct. 9, however, the chorus of Argentine critics was augmented by the 
voice of Mr. Sumner Welles who, in a speech at Boston, said that he 
could not believe that Chile and Argentina would contjnue long to 
permit their Latin-American brothers “tọ be stabbed in the back by 
Axia emissaries pone in the territory . . . of these two Republiœ”. 
The Argentine Government demanded evidence for this accusation, 
which the State Department supplied in 3 emo memoranda on Axis espion- 
age presented to the Argentine Forei on Nov. 3, 4, and ro. 

It eent a memorandum to ys raed Advisory Committee 
for Political Defense of the Continent, disclosing the ematence of a vast 
oe ee Thiathe E AER ublicon Jan. 22, 1943. 

The Stat partment based its reports aae on intercepted o 
messages. It gave in detail the work of 30 named Axis agents operating 
in recy ae ps under the direction of the German Embassy at Buenos 

h group had an illegal wireless transmitter by means of 
ani information about the movements of Allied shipping was relayed 
to the German Navy, thus bringing about loss of life, shipping, and 
millions of dollars worth of Allied materials. These elaborate memor- 
anda, coming as they did on top of demands from the Argentine 
Cangreas for the expulsion of Capt. Niebuhr, the German Naval 
Attaché, who was accused of assisting the escape of Graf Spee prisoners, 
could hardly be ignored. Berane, on Nov. 19 the Minister of the 
Interior instructed the provincial Governments to take strict measures 
to prevent actions that might be detrimental to the individual or 
collective security of the American Republics, and specifically men- 
tioned “members of the Tripartite Pact and the States subordinate to 
them”, and “totalitarian propaganda”. The police instituted an 
inquiry, and by Dec. 4 38 Nazis had been arrested for ya, 
several of them members of the German Embassy. The Supreme 
Court announced that the evidence against Niebuhr was sufficient to 
justify his trial, and st that the German Government be 

_ requested to waive the diplomatic immunities so that he could be 
submitted to Argentine justice. The German -Government refused, 
and he ultimately returned to Germany. -On Dec. 3 the Government 
published a decree restricting messages in code by wireless (the only 
communications available to the Axis Embassies) to roo words daily. 
Many of the men arrested were ultimately released because of lack of 
evidence, so that in spite of (or possibly because of) the publicity given 
by the United States, the whole affair ended unsensationally. The 
tine Government seems to have used a strictly judicial approach, 
and could in this respect hardly be accused of the arbitrary methods 
of Fascism. Subsequent events showed that Axis activities continued 
to flourish. 

The second official censure of Argentina’s foreign policy came from 
Great Britain, in the form of a Foreign Office statement (Dec. 31, 
1942) deploring Argentina’s policy of “remaining in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the enemies of humanity”. The statement was designed to 
remove the impression encouraged by mis-quotation of an article, 

1 Reported in The Times, Oct. 10, 1942. 


bases 
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published in London, that Britain was in sympathy with tine 
neutrality, an impression fostered by Axis propaganda: Great Britain 
in more normal times has been the principal market for Argentina’s 
large exportable surplus of meat and dairy produce, and the com- 
plementary economies of the two countries have been acknowledged 
by trade agreements. At present, Great Britain’s most obvious and 
immediate interest in Argentina is that of the distraught housewife 
ele must somehow find meat for the national larder. It was, however, 

eed joint purchasers on behalf of the United Nations” that 
ihe Beek Government concluded contracts on Aug. 28 and Sept. 23, 
1943 to buy the exportable surplus of meat and eggs from Argentina 
for the coming year, and in each case the sores Office announced 
that the agreement had “no political significance”. But though Great 
Britain has not adopted economic sanctions—a policy which has proved 
of dubious value in the past, and in any case would involve enormous 
problems of shipping and supply for the United States as well as for 
Great are ier T supported the United States’ policy in the 

tine problem. 

n 1943 Argentina was preoccupied by domestic problems, and 
June 9 saw the overthrow of the Castillo Government. Gen. Rawson 
became President for two days and was succeeded by Gen. Ramirez. 
It is not possible here to sketch thé complicated political background 
of the revolution, but it may be said that statements made by Rawson 
and Ramirez at the time justified the belief of foreign observers that 
dislike of Castillo’s foreign policy was one of the motives for the 
revolution. Rawson, for instance, told the press that the coup was 
designed to rectify “the isolationist situation in which we so unjustly 
find ourselves’’.? f 

By June 11 all the leading countries had recognized the new Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the U.S.S.R., who had never had relations 
with Argentina. The hope that the new Government would abandon 
her neutrality was encouraged by a decree of June 10 forbidding the 
sending of all code messages by wireless, only to be dashed by an 
announcement from Ramirez on June 16 that Argentina’s foreign 
policy was to be “sincere and true neutrality”. On the other hand, 
Adm. Storni, the Foreign Minister, said in a apeech before the American 
Society of the River Plate on July 5 that “Argentina will stand with 
the other American nations in all those fields to which she is summoned 
by her commitments of honour and by her duties of pan-American 
co-operation”. A few days later he announced the formation of an 
inter-ministerial committee to examine the relations e: between 
Articles 1 and 17 of the Rio.Conference, which dealt respectively with 
the breaking of relations with aggressor Powers and subversive activities 
of r Powers. A delegate of ministerial rank was appointed to 
the Inter-American Committee of Political Defence. The real trend of 
Storni’s policy was finally revealed in a Note which he sent to Mr. 
Cordell Hull in August, asking that arms and goods should be supplied 


1See The Times, June -9, 1943. Rawson has consistently maintained this 
view, which was, however, later repudiated by the Ramirez Government. 
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on lend-lease terms by the United States to “restore Argentina to the 
Pao of equilibrium to which she is entitled with respect to other 

uth American countries”. Argentina now realized that neutrality 
had ite drawbacks, for her neighbour and rival Brazil was, as a member 
of the United Nations, receiving a flow of arms*‘from the United States 
under lend-lease terms. 

Mr. Hull refused the request and made plain his reasons for doing 
ao.1 He criticized Argentina’s defection in not complying with her 
American commitments and cited 4 resolutions of the Rio Conference 
which ahe had not adopted. These were, (1) the breaking of relations 
with the Axis Powers; (2) the severance of commercial and financial 
relations with the Axis; (3) combating subversive Axis activities; 
(4) barring radio communication with the Axis. He also implied that 
the foreign policy of the Ramirez Government did not represent the 
“undoubted sentiments” of the people. To furnish Argentina with 
arms in order to restore her Paan would, he considered, be 
inconsistent with the juridical and moral foundations of existing inter- 
American agreements. 

Storni’s Note had contained an apology for Argentina’s present 
policy. In the past, he said, no cause had arisen to justify a break 
with the Axis, and now thet its defeat was inevitable, such an action 
would be unchivalrous; his Government did not reflect totalitarian 
ideology; Argentine shipe were operating exclusively in the service of 
the Allies and her exports aided the United Nations; she had granted 
“the status of non-belligerency exclusively to one of the, belligerent 
parties”, and had disregarded Axis protests when the secrecy of their 
wireless communications was probibited.* The Ramirez Government 
had an enormous task of internal reconstruction before it and changes 
of foreign policy “could not be effected in a violent manner because . 
our country was not ready for it”. He spoke of the propagation of 
Communism, which had “corrupted even the most genuinely demo- 
cratic institutions such as Accion Argentina and the Funta de la Vi 
(pro-Allied societies which the Government banned soon after the 
revolution). Mr. Hull replied that the United Nations were Argentina’s 
only markets, and exports to them helped her; Axis agents were still 
engaged in espionage, and “vicious propaganda aimed at the United 
Nations appears in publications which are supported by subsidies from 
Axis sources”. Argentina had shown no disposition to use her armed 
forces for the defence of the hemisphere, and since in determining 
contributions to the defence of the other American Republics the 
United States had been guided exclusively by considerations of hemis- 
phere security, it was impossible for the President to make an agreement 
with Argentina under the Lend-lease Act. 

The publication of this correspondence? was followed by the resigna- 


1 The texts of the correspondence were made public by the State Department 
on sak 7s 1943. 
ble communication was contiolled by the Allies. 
Ste Race Coronet one ee ee 7 and invited 
editorial comment: 
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tion of Storni, who accepted entire responsibility for the disastrous 
Note, and General Gilbert, considered the least pro-Allied member of 
the Government, became acting Foreign Minister. The Army repu- 
diated Storni’s Note in a proclamation which declared that eae a 
was 2 symbol of Argentina’s sovereignty. While Mr. Hull’s severe 
indictment underlined ae isolation which Chile’s break with the Axis 
omens 1943) had made complete, Storni’s reference to “‘equili- 

brium” gave substance to suspicions that tina was trying to 
restore a balance of power in South America. The Ramirez Govern- 
ment had made friendly overtures to Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile, and 
bn Aug. 24 signed agreements with the latter providing for the founda- 
tion of a Customs union to be open to contiguous countries, and for the 
development of railway communications. A similar agreement was 
signed with Paraguay on Nov. 17. 

On Dec. 20 the pro-Allied Government of Bolivia was overthrown. 
It was thought that the coup was Axis-inspired and that prdminent 
Argentines had played an active part in it. The United States reserved 
recognition and declared that she would not recognize any new Govern- 
ment in South America which was established by force without first ` 
consulting the other South American Republics. Argentina recognized 
the new Government on Jan. 3. Reports oe in Washington 
on Jan. 311 alleged that the United States Government had evidence 
to prove that the revolutionary party had connections with Nazi groups 
in Argentina as well as in Germany, and with members of the Ramirez 
Government,* and that the threat to publish this evidence helped to 
bring about Argentina’s break with Axis. On Jan. 13 Mr. Hull 
told his press conference that he had discussed sanctions against 
Argentina with Lord Halifax. In the middle of December the British 
Government, acting with the full knowledge of Washington, had placed 
before the Argentine Government evidence supplied by Osmar Hel- 
muth, an Argentine Consul detained by the British authorities in 
Trinidad when on his way to Europe. Helmuth had confessed that he 
had instructions from German agents working in Argentina. A month 
later the Argentine Government announced that it had instituted an 
inquiry which confirmed the British report. It was the Helmuth 
incident which provided the immediate cause for the diplomatic break 
with the Axis on Jan. 26. Commercial and financial relations were 
broken on Jan. 28 and the telephone service to Berlin and Tokio was 
cut. The pro-Nazi paper El peel was suppressed. (It reappeared 
in February under the title El Federal.) Reports issued by the m- 
ment in February and March showed the extensive ramifications of 
Axis activity in Argentina and admitted that precious metals and 
industrial diamonds had been smuggled to Germany. 

The severing of relations with the Axis has not, however, brought 
about an improvement in Argentina’s relations with the Allies. The 
Fascist methods of her Government and its recalcitrant attitude have 


1 Seo The Times, Feb. 1, 1 
2 See A. O. Gutierrex” Upa Rescolucion tias los Andit, Santiago, 194d- 
3 See The Times, May 25, 1944. 
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proved a major obstacle to the development of real understanding with 
the United gene On Feb. 25, for “reasons of ill-health”, Ramirez 
delegated his power to the Vice-President, Gen. Farrell. This move 
followed the resignation of three members of the Cabinet, who pro- 
posed to declare war on Germany and Japan and break relations with 
Spain. Their resignation was said to be demanded by the Army, which 
had also handed an ultimatum to Ramirez. On March 4 the United 
States Government issued a statement on the Argentine régime in 
which it declared its belief that “groups not in sympathy with the 
declared Argentine policy of j joining in the defence of the hemisphere” 
were responsible for Ramirez’s “resignation”. Mr. Stettinius inti- 
mated that the United States would not recognize the new Government 
until it had interned Axis diplomats and agents, restricted the activities 
of Axis business firms, and prevented the smuggling of goods to the 
Axis. All the South American States, with the exception ‘of Chile, 
Bolivia, and Paraguay, refused to recognize the new Government. 
Great Britain, to whom the Farrell régime has shown marked hostility, 
has also refused recognition. 

The real authority behind the present Government is said to be the 
Grupo de } nidos led by Col. Peron, Secretary of Labour and 
Minister of War, who by his labour legislation has succeeded in 
See ae popular with the people and who is a man of consider- 
able ability. As Minister of War he has inaugurated pre-military 
training and rearmament, and since June, 1943 Argentine military 
strength has been doubled. This, Peron has stated, does not imply 
that Argentina has aggreasive designs on her neighbours. Whatever 
itsa real aims the fact remains, however, that the Argentine Government 
bears all the trappings of Fascisam—control of the preas,* political 
imprisonment, and suppression of Communism and Socislism, to name 
but a few. 

The wisdom of the policy of non-recognition has been questioned, 
and Mr. Sumner Welles has been a constant critic.* He considers that 
this policy amounts to interference in the internal politics of Argentina, 
and points out that the Farrell régime is no more unconstitutional 
than the Ramirez one. His articles have received wide publicity in 
Argentina, where resentment at “foreign interference” has steadily 
grown. 

On June 22 and July 20 the State Department sent memoranda on 
Argentina to all the U.S. Ambassadors in South America and asked 
them to discuss the contents with the Government to which they were 
accredited. The memoranda said that the Argentine Government had. 
been openly dealing with and aiding the enemies of the United Natjons, 
and had confiscated materials shipped from the United States to 
friendly firms and “resold them to German companies. It had also 


1 He became Vice-President on July 8, 

1 Press was ostensibly nared on July 20, 1944, but the press 
cannot be descri as free. 

3 See his articles in the New York Herald Tribune, and The Tima for Decision, 
New York, 1944. 
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‘imposed economjc sanctions against small countries who supported the 
United -States policy, especially Uruguay. A statement issued from 
Washington on July 26 denounced Argentina’s failure to implement 


her pl and charged her with pro-Axis actions. The United States 
could not recognize the Argentine Government and remain faithful to 
the ideals for which she waa fighting.. She recommended adherence to 
the policy of non-recognition of the Farrell régime “until, by unequi- 
vocal acts, it ia conclusively demonstrated that there has been a funda- 
mental change of Argentine policy in favour of the cause against the 
Axia and in support of inter-American unity”. * i 

Gen. Peluffo, the Argentine Foreign Minister, replied to this state- 
ment in a speech on July 26. The Go Government’s oreign policy was, 
he said, directed by two principles—‘the defence of our sovereignty 
and the imperative of cdntinental harmony”. Non-recognition, un- 
justified either on juridical or political grounds, aimed at imposing on 
Argentina the isolation for which she was reproached. The Govern- 
ment possessed all required conditions for recognition. “It exercises 
its” power without obstacles, and absolute order and tran is 
rei y? moreover, “it is supported by the great majority of ite 

ple”. It would adopt no measure which could be interpreted as 
dictated from abroad; such an action would be “in open contra- 
diction to one of the revolution’s fundamental postulates”. He said 
that Argentina had helped the United Nations politically and economic- 
. ally, and that accusations of isolation were unjustified. The United 
States had adopted discriminatory procedure against- Argentina, She 
had imposed stricter restrictions on exports to her than to other 
countries, and had excluded her from international conferences,’ she 
had also permitted propaganda attacks on Argentina by the press, 
radio, and cinema. Finally, he announced the removal of censorship 
so that the press could now freely express “the opinion of a people 
who wishes to be and is sovereign in the irrenouncable exercise of their 
freedom”. 

In his speech Peluffo referred to a í memorandum" circulated to the 
heads of Argentine diplomatic missions on June 28. This had stated’ 
that British payments for Argentine meat were blocked and that 
Argentina fad a credit of £62 million in London; she had a frozen 
credit of the same amount in the United States. Interveners had been 
named for 13 of the largest Axis firms in Argentina and the Central 
Bank of Argentina controlled the Axis banks there. tina had 
exported freely to all South American countries, and she denied using 
economic pressure on any of them. oe -five per tent of Argentine 
shipping was controlled by the United States. She had aided her 
neighbours by developing inter-State transport services and helped 
the United Nations by giving 150,000 tons of wheat to U.N.R.RA, 
50,000 tons directly to er anti-Axis activities also included 
steps to prevent the leakage of diamonds, etc. to Germany, the breaking 

1 Argentine did not take part in the Hot Springs Conference, U.N.R.RA., 
Bretton Woods, or the International Crvil Aviation Conference. A 
; “8 See the New York Trmes, July 30, and The Times, July 31, 1944. 
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up of four German spy rings, and the closing down of Transocean, 
D.N.B., and other German and Japanese news agencies. 

Both the United States and Argentina had now stated their case, but 
the deadlock remained. On Aug. 2 Mr. Churchill expreased his regret 
that Argentina had not declared herself “wholeheartedly . . . upon the 
side of freedom”. Neutrals, he said, “will find that their position in 
the world cannot remain entirely unaffected by the part they have 
chosen to play in the crisis of the war’. President Roosevelt supported. 
this pronouncement in his statement of’ Sept. 29, and commented on 

’ the paradox of the development of Fascism in the West concurrently 
with its defeat in Europe. Argentina’s assurance that she will not give 
asylum to war criminals* has not dispelled America’s fear that the 
Nazis may find refuge there. 

On Oct. 28 Argentina sent a Note to the Pan-American Union 
asking it`to call a conference of American Foreign Ministers to discuss 
Argentine foreign policy, and ‘to seek, within the framework of Pan- 
American agreements, an adequate solution of the present differ- 
ences ... In such a meeting, all American countries, without exception, 
would have a chance to expound their viewpoints”. It vetoed E 
discussion o entina’s internal politics, since this would create ‘ 
tlangerous Read aR for the reciprocal respect that the American States 
owe each other”. 

On Nov. 1 the Pan-American Union Governing Board decided to 
transmit the request to the South American. Governments for study | 
and recommendation. On Jan. 8 it announced that it had postponed 
action on the request, and on Jan. ro Argentina decided to’ have no 
further relations with the Union until her request was satisfied. 
Meanwhile, Mexico had called a meeting of South American Foreign 
Ministers to discuss post-war problems, the date of which was ulti- 
mately fixed for Feb. 21. 

tina’s exclusion from this meeting at Mexico City may be the 
proof of her foreign policy. On the other hand, in the words of an 
ex-President of Chile, Mr. Arturo Alessandri, “it is difficult to conceive 

-of an ample and constructive Pan-Americanism if one of the most 
outstanding nations of the continent does not figure in the oa 

R. 


` 1 Seo Hansard, Aug. 2, 1944- 
2 On Sept. 28, 1944. 
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“LEND-LEASE AND REVERSE LEND- 
; LEASE ‘AID 
Part II 


N a previous article an account was given of diture by the 

United States on the provision of lend-lease aid to other of the | 
United Nations from the passing of the Lend-lease Act in March, 
ee to June 30, 1944: but this is not the only side of the picture. As 
indicated in the previous article, following’the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Jan. 1, 1942, a policy of mutual co-operation was adopted by 
the United Nations, and in the ents signed between the United 
States and other of the United Nations ‘‘on the principles applying to’ 
mutual aid in the prosecution of the war” specific provision was made 
for reciprocal aid to the United States. The fundamental principle of 
these agreements is that all the United Nations are engaged in a 
co-operative undertaking, and that, therefore, while the Government 
of the United States would continue to supply lend-lease to each of 
the other nations signatory to the agreements, they, in turn, would 
each contribute to the defence of the United States and provide sueh 
aid as they might be in a position to supply. It was agreed that such 
reciprocal aid to the United States, if accepted by the President, is to 
be taken into account in the final determination of benefits to be 
provided to the United States under the terms of the Lend-lease Act. 
In the President’s Reports to Congress on lend-lease operations such 
reciprocal aid is referred to as reverse lend-lease. 

Although an account is kept of expenditure by the United States on 
lend-lease aid and, as far as ible, rough estimates are made by the 
Governments of the other United Nations as to their expenditure on 
providing reciprocal aid to the United States, there has never been any 

estion of a financial balance as regards the two-sided arrangement. 

the contrary, President Roosevelt has emphasized that reverse 
lend-lease is only part of the aid received by the United States, which, 
as he says, has benefited “‘in a far wider sense from the total fighting 
effort of its Allies”. He has ently stressed and re again in 
his 17th Report to Congress on lend-lease operations that lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease are “not two sides of a financial transaction”. 
In this he says: “We are not ‘loaning money under lend-lease; the 
lend-lease estimate is, instead, an estimate of combined war supply 
whose sole purpose is to make the most effective use against the enemy 
of the combined resources of the United Nations, regdrdiess of the 
origin of the supplies or which of us use them against the enemy.” 

While other of the United Nations a from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations have provided the United States with reciprocal aid 
in so far as they have been in a podition to do so their opportunities 
have been limited, and the President’s 17th Report to Congress is 
devoted solely to expenditure on reverse lend-lease by the Governments 
of thé Commonwealth. The total value of such expenditure up to 
June 30, 1944 (the conversion to dollars being made at official exchange’ 
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rates!) is shown in the Report as $3,348 million, a figure based on very 
rough estimates made by the Commonwealth Governments as to the 
cumulative total of the reciprocal aid they have rendered to the United 
States. Expenditure by the Commonwealth Governments on such 
reverse lend-lease aid—or, in other words mutual aid—provided for 
the war an Japan is estimated at over $911 million; and expenditure 
by the United Kingdom alone for the European campaign at over 
$2,437 million. 

e cost of reverse lend-lease aid rendered by Australia and New 
Zealand up to June 30, 1944 for the Pacific campaign is estimated at 
over $547 million and $131 million, respectively. The Report, in 
giving an account of reverse lend-lease provided in the Pacific area, 
‘draws attention to the very important part played by Australia and 
New Zealand in supplying United States Forces “with tremendous 
quantities of equipment and other supplies”; and states, “both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are devoting 18 per cent of their total war 
Budgets to paying the cost of the reverse lend-lease program for United 
States Forces”. Both the Dominions have provided these forces with 
an immense quantity of foodstuffs, both fresh foods and canned and 
dghydrated foods grown and processed especially for supply to the 
Americans. By June 30, 1944, Australia and New Zealand had provided 
400 million lbs. of beef and other meats and over 68 million. Ibs. of 
butter, the total for all foodstuffs amounting to about 1,850 million lbs., 
of which New Zealand contributed over 579 million. In New Zealand, 
in order to meet the American démand, in addition to fulfilling commit- 
ments as regards exports to the United Kingdom, domestic consumption 
of butter, cream, and milk of which there are normally such ample 
supplies is subject to rationing. Many other items besides foodstuffs 
have been provided to the United States Forces by the two Dominions, 
as for instance, large quantities of clothing, boots and shoes, blankets, 
mattresses, and tents. Australia has also provided various supple- 
mentary supplies for the United States Ordnance Corpse, virtuál all 
the'tyres and tubes needed — the rubber being obtained from Ceylon — 
and many other essential requirements. She has also handed over to 
the Americans air bases, barracks, and other facilities. The cost to 
Australia of construction work alone is estimated at $123 ‘million. 
Transport and communication services are provided free by both 
Dominions to United States Forces, and perhaps the most vital form of 
reverse lend-lease aid rendered by the two Dominions is the production 
on a very acale of various types of landing craft, barges, tugs, and 
boats for use by the Americans in their amphibious campaigns. 

In the Burma-India theatre of' war reverse lend-lease supplies, ser- 
vices, and facilities are estimated by the United States Forces, to whom 
such aid is rendered, to have cost the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of India more than $2324 million up to June, 1944. The value of 


' -Air Force and other military supplies alone is estimated at over $109} 


million, and construction work at over $78 million, the balance being 
made,up by the cost of supplies of foodstuffs and clothing, shipping, 
1g Sterling = $4.03, £ Australian — $3.23, £ New Zealand = $3.25. 
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portation, and other services. Supplies for the Air Force included 
millions of gallons of aviation spirit and other leum products, 
mainly derived from British resources inthe Middle East. In addition 
to the above aid rendered in India to the United States Forces valuable 
ap lies of raw materials and food stuffs have been shipped from India 

c United States. As regards the reciprocal aid provided by Indiz 
free of cost to the United States Forces within her territories, this 
appears to be undertaken without any formal agreement. It may be 
mentioned here that the same applies to any reciprocal aid given to the 
United States by South Africa. 

The question of reverse lend<lease provided to the United States by 
the United Kingdom up to June 30, 1944 is discussed in some detail 
the President’s Report to Co ae is also analysed in two 

on Mutual Aid issued by ¢ British Government i in the form 

or elite Papers in November, 1943 and November, 1944.1 The first , 
a these two British reports reviews the development of the e system of 
mutual aid up to June 30, 1943, while the second is devoted mainly to 
the further development on a much expanded scale of mutual aid 
during the follo re, aia period covered by the first 
report the numb wr of United States’ Forces in the United Kingdom was 
comparatively small, and the reciprocal aid provided to the United 
States for the European cam gn consisted mainly of the preparations 
made for the t inflix of American Forces that was to follow. As 
the number of these Forces rapidly increased the amount of reciprocal 
aid provided grew both in extent and variety. Estimates as to the cumu- 
lative value of mutual aid afforded by the United Kingdom to all 
countries through the whole period up to June, 1944 show a total of 
£1,079,648,000, which includes £604,730,000 in res of reciprocal 
aid provided to the United States; of the balance (269,457,000 is in 

of aid to the U.S.S.R., the other countries in receipt of aid being 
China, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Turkey, and Portugal. 
The figure given for reciprocal aid to the United States does not repre- 
sent the result of exact accounting, since the actual cost of the goods, 
services, and facilities provided is not always known and in some cases 
estimates as to costs have had to be made. Account has also to be taken 
of the fact that there is a time-lag in obtaining figurea from overseas; 
for example, reciprocal aid rendered to the United States in British 
Colonies and overseas theatres of war includes only the period up to 
March 31, 1944. It is also pointed out in the Report that some services 
rendered, as for example, repair services, are not included in the total. 
Another fact to be remembered is that no allowance is made for the 
difference in prices in the United Kingdom and the United States, and 
ccs dara tes name papel naole 3 ied by the British to the 
Americans had to be procured in the United States the cost would often 
be considerably higher. 

The estimate for total expenditure by the United Kingdom as reci- 
procal aid to the United States amounting to the cumulative total up 
to June 30, 1944 of £604,730,000 is divided into certain broad cate- ` 

1 Cmd. 6483, and Cmd. 6570. 
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gories. Reciprocal aid afforded in the United Kingdom is estimated at 
£511,232,000 including {343,632,000 for goods and services trans- 
ferred? and £167,600,000 for expenditure on capital facilities. It is not 
possible to: give, details of all the innumerable supplies and services 
afforded to the United States Forces in the United Kingdom free of 
cost, but it is of interest that of all the supplies currently required by the 
United States Army in the European theatre of war up to the end of 
June, 1944 not far short of one-third was supplied by the United King- 
dom. Military supplies included such items as over 2,100 aircraft and 
gliders, all the sparking plugs needed for certain types of American air- 
craft, armour plating and tyres and tubes for aircraft, the jettison fuel 
tanks made from paper and used for increasing flying range, well over 
7 million “jerricans” or specially constructed petrol cans, and quantities 
of radio equipment. For the ordinary civilian day-to-day needs of the 
~ American armies a very wide range of goods and services was supplied; 
the value of food supplied by the United Kingdom amounted to about 

8 million, ge po from expenditure on shipments of bulk foods to 

e United States from British Colonies. A large number of hospitals 
completely equipped and several hundred clubs for the American Red 
Cross were handed over, and United States Forces have been provided 
under reciprocal aid with public utility services, such as power, com- 
munications, and transport. Hundreds of thousands of American troops 
‘were transported across the Atlantic in British ships, as for example in 
the Mary and the Queen Ekzabeth. Expenditure on capital 
facilities included the cost of providing 133 air fields, barracks, repair 
depots, and port facilities. For the invasion of Europe the United States 
were provided with two complete floating docks, over 2,100 pontoon 
units, cranes, coasters, and lighters. the work of waterproofing 
United States tanks and Vehicles was undertaken by the British and 
also the designing and ‘construction of the two prefabricated harbours, 
one for the British and the other for the United States Forces. 

The provision of reciprocal aid by the United Kingdom, other than 
that provided to the United States Forces in the United Kingdom, con- 
sisted of raw materiala and food exported to the United States; other 
supplies rted to or transferred in the United States; and aid afforded 
in British Colonies and overseas theatres of war. Expenditure by the 
United Kingdom for raw materials exported to the United States, 
mainly from British Colonies, is shown as £8.4 million, of which rubber 
accounts for nearly 6 million and sisal for over 1 million; exports of 
bulk foodstuffs consisting of cocoa, tea, oils, and fats are valued at £5.2 
million. Other supplies exported to or transferred in the United States, 
including munitions, explosives, benzol, aeronautical equipment, and 
other items, are valued at over £25 million. Reciprocal aid afforded to 
the United States in British Colonies and overseas theatres of war up 
to March 31, 1944 is estimated to have cost nearly £55 million, including 

1 Including world-wide shipping services, oil bunker fuel supplied in all parts 
of the world to the United States naval and merchant Sasa and the value 


estimated at million of lend-lease oil retransferred to United States Forces 
in the Uni i m < 
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over {7.2 million for capital facilities. Estimates for goods and services 
, supplied in the Colonies are as follows: Gold Coast £1,229,000, Nigeria 
428,000, Fiji £1,897,000, other Colonies £151,000. A figure of 
43,834,000 is given for aid supplied in overseas bana of war, includ- 
million for petroleum products. 

ile lend-lease from the United States to the Commonwealth and 
reverse lend-lease from the Commonwealth to the United States have 
been a vital factor in the general pooling of the resources of the United 
Nations for the prosecution of the war, other forms of mutual aid have 
` also played an important part. As mentiońed in the previous‘article, 
the Canedian Government neither receives nor requires lend-lease, but 
under mutual aid and by way of gift has contributed to the common 
effort on a most generous scale. Immense quantities of munitions, 
manufactured goods, and food have been supplied by Canada free of 
cost, mainly to the United Kingdom, but mutual aid has also been 
rendered to the U.S.S.R. and other United Nations. It must also be 
remembered that the United States under lend-lease and the United 
Kingdom under mutual aid have contributed great quantities of supplies 
to the U.S.S.R., have sent aid to China within the limits of transport 
ey aa and provided supplies to the European Allies. Both the 

S.S.R. and China have rendered ‘reciprocal aid, and the liberated 
countries now themselves supply, without payment, goods and services 
to the American and British Forces within is ican. 

It is of some interest to compare the effect of war conditions on-the 
normal export trade of the United States and of the United Kingdom. 
During the period between the outbreak of war and the signing of the 
Lend-lease Act in March, 1941, exports from the United States reached 
a level far above that of the four pre-war years, largely owing to the 
huge war purchases made by the Allies. Following the putting into 
operation of lend-lease, after a considerable time-lag — owing to the 
completion of pre-lend-lease contracts — exports for cash declined, but 
from the beginning of 1943 this trend was reversed and in the first atx 
months of 1944, despite the huge volume of lend-lease, exports were 


again P Vols rate well above the pre-war level. During the whole 
period from h, 1941 up to the end of June, 1944 the value of cash 


exports was approximately half that of exports under lend-lease. Allow- 
ance must, of course, be made for the rise in prices during the war 
period, but even so it is apparent that normal commercial exports from 
the United States have been well maintained. In President Roosevelt’s 
16th Report to Congress on lend-lease operations attention is drawn to 
the fact that lend-lease is likely to have stimulating effects on the com- 
mercial post-war foreign trade of the United States. “The war has 
introduced. American products to other countries in a volume and variety 
never approached before. After the war these countries will want to 
continue to obtain many of these products by buying them. American 
industry will have g greatly expanded foreign market, provided that our 
international economic policies make it possible for these nations to 
for their purchases.” U 
Phat the position as regards exports for cash from the United King- 


` 
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.dom is very different is common knowledge. The recent report issued 
by the Board of Trade* shows that in 1943 the value of such exports was, 
leas than half the value in 1938, or, if allowance is made for the rise in 
- prices and a revaluation made according to 1938 prices, leas than 30 per 
cent of the value in 1938. If the average value of exports in the yeare 
"1937 and 1938 is taken as the pre-war base, the fall by 1943 compared 
with the pre-war level is even steeper, for nearly. three-quarters of the 
‘ pre-war trade is shown to have been lost, even though figures for 1943 
clude exports which cannot be regarded as truly commercial. The 
. main factors that have cobtributed to this fall in rte are too well-° 
known to be worth mentioning. It is not, however, always fully realized 
that one limiting factor arose from the implications of the Lend-lease 
Act. , ; 

Lend-lease is provided to foreign Governments subject to the ruling 
that the aid provided is essential for the efficient prosecution of the 
war; and it is laid down in the Lend-lease Act that ‘‘defence articles or 
information” supplied shall not be transferred by the foreign Govern- 
ment concerned. In effect this meant that lend-lease was only to include 
those articlés of which foreign Governments might be in such short 
apply as to cause difficulty in maintaining their war effort at a maxi- 
mum level. It is only reasonable, therefore, that the United States 
Government has required to be satisfied that such articles are in fact 
in short supply and that there is no question of lend-lease being used 
in d manner disadvantageous to the United States. But this whole 
question has raised problems for the Governments receiving lend-lease 
aid. i 

In order to make quite clear the policy adopted in connection with 
the use of materials received under the Lend-lease Act the British 
Government, following conversations with representatives of the 
United States, issued a White Paper’ dated Sept. 10, 1941 containing . 
the co ndence between the two Governments concerning this 
question. In the memorandum submitted to the United States assur- 
ance is given that material obtained under the Lend-lease Act had not 
been, and would not in any case be, diverted to the furtherance of private 
interests. An undertaking is given that the British Government had 

- not, and would not, “apply any materials similar to those supplied 
under lend-lease in such a way as to enable their exporters to enter new 
markets or to extend their export trade at the expense of the United 
States exporters”; and that “owing to the need to devote all available 
capacity and man-power to war production the United Kingdom export 

- trade is restricted to the irreducible maximum necessary to supply or 
obtain materials essential to the war effort”. The memorandum then 
stated that for some Pe exports from the United Ki had 

- been increasingly confined to those essential (a) for the supply of vital 
requirements of overseas countries, particularly of the sterling areas of 

the Empire, and (b) for the acquisition of foreign exchange, particularly 


1 Accounts Relating to the Export Trade of the United Kingdom for the 
yere E1938, 1942, and 1943. The Stationery Office, 1944. ; 
: md. 6311. ` 
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in the Western hemisphere; and that the following policy had been. 
adopted: subject to the exception of a few special cases, “no materjala 
of a type the use of which is being restricted in the Unitetl States on 
the grounds of short supply, and of which we obtain supplies from the 
United States, either by payment or on lend-lease terms, will be used’ 
in exports”; and “materials similar to those being provided under lend-" 
lease which are not in short supply in the United States will not be used 
for export in quantities greater than those which we ourselves produce ` 
or buy from any source”, a 
The result of this policy was to restrict the use by the United King- 
dom of a very wide range of materials which normally enter into 
British export trade. To take one example, the fact that steel was being’ 
obtained from the United States meant that steel produced in the. 
United Kingdom could no longer be used freely for export. The: 
restrictions imposed have, in fact, tied the hands of British exporters over , 
a very wide field, since the pre majority of manufactures for export. 
are based on one or other of the materials of which national require- 
ments have been covered at least in part through lend-lease. oy 
The U.S. Government certainly did not intend that the restrictions: 
arising from the operation of lend-lease should put British export trade 
at a disadvantage. Nevertheless, these restrictions have been a cause of ` 
difficulties between the two Governments; difficulties which it ia hoped 
the discussions held in Washi n at the’end of November, 1944! 
between a British mission headed by Lord Keynes and representatives ' 
of the United States may have gone a long way to overcome. Mr. 
Churchill told the House of Commons on Nov. 30, 1944 that the object 
_of these discussions was to consider, in the light of strategic and 
economic necessities, how the continuation of the war after the defeat’ 
of Germany is likely to affect lend-lease programmes. He then gave an’ 


implications. , i 
. According to this statement, agreement was reached that until the 
unconditional surrender of both Japan and Germany lend-lease pro-‘ 
grammes are to be continued on whatever scale is necessary to'make the‘ 
combined striking power of all the United Nations as effective, as’ 
possible. But as regards lend-lease aid tothe United Kingdom it 
was that reductions might be made even before the défeat_ of? 
Germany, and that it could be anticipated that after Jan. 1, 1945 lend-’ 
lease aid would exclude some raw and semi-manufactured materials,’ - 
which would thus allow products made in the United Kingdom from’ 
such materials to be ined Tor commercial exports — subject, of course, 
to over-riding considerations as regards war a ba and shipping. It 
was further agreed that it is likely that after the defeat of y 
both the United Kingdom and the United States will be able to re- 
convert part of their resources on an equitable basis to meet certain 
needs; and that the United Kingdom will then be able to export 
articles which are no longer REES under lend-lease. It appeared 
from the discussions that after the defeat of Germany British require- 
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ments for lend-lease aid will not amount to more than about half of 
what was currently provided in 1944. ° _ 

The statement added that British conditions of life have suffered 
severely from the effects of war, and that after the defeat of Germany 
improvements such as better diet and temporary housing will be needed 
to relieve present difficulties. It was therefore felt that a lend-lease 
` , programme to give assistance to the British Government in improving 
conditions might be considered as a necessity for the most effective 
prosecution of the war against Japan, and also be taken as an expression 
in some measure of the ‘‘common bond which has carried our countries 
through the hard days of war to approaching victory”. 

In his address to the House of Commons on Dec. 1 concerning the 
adjustments to be made in lend-lease programmes and the aid to be 
provided to the United Kingdom for improving living conditions, Mr. 
Churchill expreased appreciation of the practical sympathy with which 
the realities of the position had been examined. He reminded the House 
that it is not part of the Lend-lease Act to provide general relief or to 

repare for post-war reconstruction or aid British export trade. Re- 

erring to the adjustments to be made from Jan. 1, 1945 he said that, 
as’ the United Kingdom would no longer receive under lend-lease 
manufactured articles for civilian use which enter into export trade, 
nor many raw and semi-manufactured materials, such as iron and steel 
and some non-ferrous metals, the country would be free to export a 
wide range of goods made from these materials, He explained that 
until the defeat of Japan war requirements must still continue to have 
first call on British resources, but that after the defeat of Germany it 
would be both necessary and possible to turn over an increasing part . 
of the country’s resources to civilian production, including export trade. 
With the contemplated reduction in the lend-lease programme exporters 
will, Mr. Churchill said, be subject only to thoee inevitable limitations 
dictated by the needs of the war against Japan. Supplies obtained under 
lend-lease will be limited to those required for the manufacture of 
munitions and the maintenance of Britain’s essential war-time economy. 
Any additional supplies needed for the export.trade will be paid for in 
cash 


The purpose of this and the previous article has been to outline the 
development and extent of lend-lease and reverse lend-lease operations 
up to date. It is not proposed to discuss how such operations may be 

_ eventually brought to an end, or what measures may finally be adopted 
for the solution of the many problems of post-war international trade. 
d D. P. E. 


THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 
Declarations of the Three Powers 


COMMUNI Uk issued on Feb. 12 announced that the Prime 

Minister of Great Britain, the President of the United States, and 
the Premier of the Soviet Union, with the Foreign Secretaries, Chiefs 
of Staff, and éther advisers, had met during the last eight days at Yalta 
in the Crimea, and had made a statement on the results of the Con- 
ference, the main points of which were as- follows: 

Defeat of Germany: The Military plans of the three Allied’Powers for 
the final defeat of the enemy had been considered and determined. 
Daily meetings of the three Military Staffs had resulted in closer co- 
ordination of the three Allies’ military effort than ever before. “The 
timing, scope, and co-ordination of new and even more powerful blows 
to be launched by our armies and air forces into the heart of Germany 
from east, west, north, and south”, had been agreed and planned in 
detail. Combined military plans would be made known only as they 
were executed, but it was believed that the close partnership between the 
three Staffs, meetings of which would be continued in the future as 
the need arose, would result in the shortening of the war. Nazi Ger- - 
many was doomed, and the German people by continuing a hopeless 
resistance would “only make the coet-of their defeat heavier to them- 
selves”, 

Occupation and Control: Common policies and plans for enforcing 
the unconditional surrender terms bad been agreed upon, but would not 
be made known until after Germany’s final defeat. The Forcés of the 
three Powers would each occupy a separate zone. A Central Control 
Commission, consisting of the Supreme Commanders of the three Powers, 
with H.Q. in Berlin, would provide for'to-ordinated administration and 
control. France would be invited to take a zone of occupation, and to 
participate as the fourth member of the Control Commission. The 
limita of the French zone would be agreed by the Four Governments 
acting through their representatives on the European any, Com- 
mission. 

. It was their inflexible purpose to destroy German EA and 
Nazism and to ensure that Germany would never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world. They therefore said: . 

“We are determined to:— 

Disarm and disband all German ained forces; 

Break up for all time the German General Staff that has repeatedly 
contrived the resurgence of German militarism; 

Remove or destroy all German military-equipment; 

Eliminate or control all German industry could be used for 
a production; 

all war criminala to justice and swift punishment and exact 
tion in kind for the destruction wrought by Germans; 
ipe out the ‘Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organizations, and institu- 
tions; , 
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Remove all Nazi and militarist influences from public offices and 
from the cultural and economic life of the German people; 

And take in harmony such other measures in Germany as may be 
necessary to future peace and safety of the world. 

It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only 
when Naziam and militarism have been extirpated will there be hope 


‘for a decent life for Germans and a place for them in the comity of 


nations.” 

Reparation by Germany: Justice demanded that Germany should 
make compensation in kind to the fullest possible extent for all damage 
caused to the Allied Nations. A Commission for the Compensation of 
Damage would be established, with H.Q. in Moscow, to consider the 
extent and methods for compensating the caused. : 

United Nations’ Conference: The earliest possible establishment of “a 
general international Speen to maintain peace and security” on the 

arton Oaks, had been resolved upon. The Con- 
ference had reached agreement on the question of voting procedure. 
A Conference of United Nations would be called to meet at San Fran- 
cisco gn April 25, 1945 to prepare the charter of the proposed organiza- 
tion, and the French and Chi Governments soud be i iately 


- consulted and invited to sponsor invitations to the Conference jointly 


with the other three Great Powers. The text of the proposals on voting 

procedure would be published on completion of consultations with 
rance and China. ; 
Declaration on Liberated Europe: The three statesmen drew up 


and subscribed to the following declaration: 


“The Premier of the U.S.S.R., the Prime Minister of the United 


:Kingdom and the President of the United States of America have 


consulted with each other in the common interests of peoples of their 


countries and those of Liberated Europe. 


They jointly declare their mutual ent to concert during the 
temporary period of instability in Liberated Europe the policies of 
their three Governments in assisting the pedplea of Europe liberated 


-from the domination of Nazi Germany, and the people of the former 


Axis Satellite States to solve by democratic means their pressing 
„political and economic problema. - 
The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national 


‘economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the 


` liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism, 


and to create democratic institutions of their own choice. 

This ia a principle of the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will live—the 
restoration of sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples 


-who have been forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 


To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exercise ` 
these rights, the three Governments will jointly assist the people in 
any European Liberated State or former Axis Satellite State in Europe 


-whére, in their judgment, conditions require:—({a) To establish condi- 


tions of peace. (b) To carry out emergency measures for the relief of 
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distressed people. (c) To form interim Governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all democratic elements ‘in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free elections of 
Governments responsive to the will of the people, and (d) To facilitate 
where neceasary the holding of such elections. 

The three Governments will consult the other United Nations and 
provisional authority or other Governments in Europe when matters 
of direct interest to themselves are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three Governments, conditions in any 
European Liberated State or any former Axis Satellite State in Europe 
make such action necessary, they will immediately ‘consult together on 
the measures neceasary to discharge the joint responsibilities set forth 
in this Declaration. 

By this Declaration, we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United Nations, 
and our determination to build in co-operation with other peace-loving 
nations a world order under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom, 
and the general well- -being of all mankind. 

In issuing this Declaration, the three Powers express the hope that 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic may be associated 
with themselves in the procedure ed.” 

Poland: The three statesmen re- their common desire to see 
established “a strong, free, independent, and democratic Poland”. 
They agreed that a new situation had been created in Poland as a result 
of hee complete liberation by the Red Army, for a more broadly 
based Provisional Government. The Provisional Government now 
functioning in Poland should be broadened by the inclusion, of demo- 
cratic leaders from both inside and outside the country. This Govern- 
ment should then be called the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity. In order that this reorganization should be achieved, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister and the British and U.S. Ambassadors in 
Moscow would act as a Commission in consulting members of - the 
present Provisional Government and other demotratic leaders from 
within Poland and from outside. The new Government would be 
pledged to the holding of free elections as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and the secret ballot, all democratic and anti-Nazi. 
Bron having the right to take part and to put forward candi 

its formation, Britain, the U.S.A., and the Soviet Union would 
enter into diplomatic relations with the new Government, and exchange 
Ambassadors. Poland’s eastern frontier should be based on the 
Curzon Line, with qualifications in her favour. She must receive sub- 
stantial additions of territory in the north and west, although the final 
delimitation of the Western frontier must await the peace conference, 
the new Government being taken into consultation. , 

Yugoslavia: It had been agreed that Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch 
should"be advised to pút their agreement into effect immediately, and 
that a new Government should be formed in accordance with its terms. 
Upon its formation, this Government should declare that (1) the Anti- 
Fascist Assembly of National Liberation should be exten by the 
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inclusion of members of the last Yugoslav Parliament who were free 
from the taint of collaboration, the resulting body being known aa a 

temporary Parliament, and (2) | on passed ‘Bored the Assembly of 
National Liberation would be su ject to subsequent ratification by a 
Constituent Assembly. Other Balkan questions were generally reviewed. 

Meetings of Foreign Secretaries: S parate meetings.of the Foreign 

Secretaries and their advisers were held daily. These meetings having 
roved of great value, the Conference decided that permanent machinery 
or regular consultation between the Foreign Secretaries should be 
established. Meetings would be held in rotation in the three capitals 
every three or four- months, the first being held in London after the 
San Francisco Conference. 

Unity for Peace 28 for War: The Conference had reaffirmed the 
determination of the three countries to maintain and strengthen the ` 
unity of pu.pose and action which had made victory certain. This 
unity “is a sacred obligation which our Governments owe to our peoples 
and to the people of the world”. A secure and lasting peace depended. 

n growing co-operation between the three great Powers and among 

a, peace-loving nations. Victory, and the establishment of the inter- 

Ha ona organization would provide the greatest opportunity to create 
conditions for such a peace. 


DIARY OF EVENTS IN GREECE 


Jan. 30.—E.L.A.8. agreed to the Government’s terms for peace 
talks, advising the Regent that they accepted the proviso that the 
delegation to the peace talks should consist of 3 ers only. They . 
nominated M. Siantos (secretary-general of K K.E.), M. Partsialides 

-A.M.), and M. Tsirimokos (E.L.D.). Gen. Saraphis, the E.L.A.S- 

.-in-C., was to attend as military expert. i 

Unofficial reports stated that the British T.U.C. delegation had not 
been able to reconcile the conflicting groupe of Greek trade unionists, 
but had succeeded in assembling round the table the leaders of the two 
rival trade union organizations, the “Government” and ‘“‘Opposition’”” 
groupe respectively. 

Sir Walter Citrine told the press that he did not support the E.A.M. 
contention that an amnesty should be granted before the elections, but 
agreed with the Greek Labour Minister that it was im rative that 
elections take place as soon as possible so that he would respon- 
sible union leaders with whom to discuss the many points affecting 
labour which must arise. 

He regretted the references made if Parliament in London to the 
original members of E.A.M., saying he was satisfied that “many of 
these people were of high integrity. It seems that the same was true 
of E.L.A.S. How the ee litical commisears may 
become apparent in a few eke We think think we can see the 
process of djsintegration which has ra going on in E.A.M. There 
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is not the least doubt that the E.A.M. of to-day is under the complete 
domination of the Communists”. 

Jan. 31.—An official statement by the Ministry of Justice announced 
that 1,218 bodies of persons executed by E.A.M.-E.L.AS. had been 
exhumed in Athens between Det. 12 and Jan. 30. They included . 
168 women; 4 out of 5 of the total were civilians, and half of thera bore 
marks of torture. 

The preas reported that the E.L.A.5. delegates MM. Siantos, 
Partsialides, and Tsirimokos had arrived in Athens, but that when the 
Regent was told that M..Tsirimokos was representing E.L.D. he 
conferred with the’ Government and with the British authorities and 
then informed the E.L.A.S. delegates that M. Tesirimokos was un- 
acceptable unless he came-as representative of K.K-E. 

. Law stated in Parliament that the agreement with E.L.A.S. 
under which that body undertook to hand over hostages was signed on 
Jan. 14, and there was no truth whatevér in any suggestion that informa- 
tion about it was withheld either in Athens or London. News of the 
aprenen! was only received in London on Jan. 20—that is, the day 

the debate on the war situation. The delay was due solely to the 
difficulties the representative of the International Red Cross had in” 
getting back to Athens from E.L.A.S. headquarters in the mountains. 

As to the conference, the conditions that the delegates on each side 
should be limited to 3 members and that those of E.L.A.S. should be 
the leading members of the Communist Party were made by the Regent. 

Feb. 2.—The conference between E.A.M. and the Government 
began, with M. Siantos, M. Partsialides, and M. Tsirimokos repre- 
senting E.A.M., and M. Sophianopoulos, the Foreign Minister, M. 
Rallis, Minister of the Interior, and M. Macropoulos, Minister of 
‘Agriculture, for the Government. 

The Government’s objection to M. Tsirimokos was withdrawn 
after the receipt of a letter from M. Siantos explaining that E.A.M. 
had tried to fulfil the Government’s demands by including him as-the 
“‘party’s most responsible representative”. M. Tairimokos offered to 
resign from the delegation, and the Government then gave way. 

A military court in Athens sentenced to death for high treason and 
bearing arms against-the State 2 members of a terrorist organization 
named O.P.L.A. (said to be a Communist execution unit). There was 
also a secondary charge of being implicated in several murders. 

It was announced in Athens the Red Cross and Military Liaison 
had distributed 1 quantities of supplies during the week, including ` 
pete rer 2° 000 fond oF clothing and food sent all over the country and to 

Military Liaison also distributed over 3,000 tons of seed 
a 30 tractors, and over 1,100 harrows. .A large quantity of 
cotton was also handed over to the Ministry of Industry, and fuel oil 
was released for ordinary domestic use. Several factories were re- 
started, and repaire begun on the railways 

Feb. 3—M. Sophianopoulos told the conferees that the Govern- 
ment aid not intend to proceed to any kind of systematic persecution 
or general pee of any citizens for political opinion, even if 
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they had been “seduced and misled into the maelstrom of the recent 
mass hysteria and have taken part in the rebellion”. They had adopted , 
this attitude in an effort to achieve a swift pacification of the country, 
but if they showed generosity towards the rebels as such, they at the 
same time proposed “‘to use the full severity of the law against all who 
“committed bestial common law crimes or who bras elt those 
elementary canons of humanity which are the subject of international 
conventions covering the conduct of war”. 

M. Santos, in reply, condemned the crimes “if and for whatever 
reason they have been committed”, but pointed out that it was difficult 
to “isolate” them. He suggested that unless the trials ceased there 
was a risk of creating a means of “persecuting an entire. political 

up”. He also declared that the taking and treatment of hostages by 
j EL .A.S. was no worse than the victimization and treatment of prisoners 
taken by the Government forces, and maintained that while E.L.A.S. 
released all hostages, thousands of innocent ns were mi kept in 
pron and concentration campe by the Coveren ent. hasty 
of trials covering the rebellion, together with the failure to try 
DOAR had, he argued, “intensified the atmosphere of tension”. 
+ Three more O.P.L.A. terrorists were sentenced to death. 

‘The Government published its programme, under 7 heads, i.e. > 
The creation of a national army, with officers and N.C.O.s selected 
a technical commission working with the’British Military Mann se ai 
the other ranks called up through the regular age groups. (2) Gen 
darmerie and police to remain in until reorganized by the ritish, 
but all guilty of collaboration to be removed. (3) The Government to 
press for the trial and punishment of collaborators. (4) The Govern- 
ment to guarantee and protect freedom of expression, while any 
attempt to secure political domination by force to be punished ae 
the -criminal law. (5) The Government to tee and 
“freedom of assembly law to be repealed as soon as paci teh 
followed an be ay with E.A.M. Free aaa genuine election of 
trade union officials. (6) A free election on the form of the future. 


Government and its membership. (7) The act of bearing arma against 
the State not to be regarded as p ole; only those guilty of violations 
of criminal and military law to be unished. i 


The Government announced that i in order that this POE 
should become effective E.A.M. must release all hostages, and all 

troops must disband and disarm. 

Feb. 4.—The Government representatives sent a letter to the E.A.M. 
delegates defining in detail what constituted a criminal charge, and 
providing for the establishment of precise legal SY to give 
en poesible safeguard against summary ju 

e letter was stated to represent the “extreme limit of Government 
concessions”, and to be drafted on “very generous lines”. 

The Ministry of Justice announced. that ọ former Ministers who 
took office under the Germans were to be tried before the civil court © 
in Athens. They included the former Premier, M. Tsolakogh, and 
ex-Ministers of our, Agriculture, Justice, and Education; also M. 
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Rallis, the last Premier under the Germans, and Gen. Pangalos, the 
dictator of 1926. The Ministry aleo announced that a a 

and collaborators were being brought back from would soon 
be tried. Pending the result of the conference ale of E.L.A.S. 
prisoners were suapended and no executions of those condemned to 
death were carried out. 

Feb. 5—The Foreign Minister announced that the E.A.M. delega- 
tion had accepted the Government’s amnesty proposals, and had 
expressed readiness to “continue negotiations in order to prevent a 
break which would inevitably lead to disastrous consequences for the 
country”, to quote their letter in reply to that of the Government 
delegation. 

Feb. 6—The conference sat all day, with military taking 
part for the first time. Gen. Pangalos asked officially to be tried as a 
collaborationist. (He had been in the Averoff prison. The police who 
arrested him had fled to the mountains, and were being charged with 
participation in the E.L.A.S. rebellion.) 

Gen. Zervas arrived from Corfu and stated that his troops were now 
handing in their arms. 

Feb. 7.—In London the Minister of State told Parliament that it had 
been decided in Athens that up to and during the period of negotiations 
pres correspondents should not be permitted to interview the dele- 
gates to the conférence, because it was felt that a series of statements 
to the press by the recent might well impede the course of negotia- 
tions or even p their outcome. 

Feb. 8 rere aden -Secretary of War told the press that one of the 
difficulties in settling military questions’ was in connection with the 
disposal of the E.L.A.S. officers and their absorption into the Army. 
They numbered some 1,700, 200 of whom were regulars, and 500 
temporary, but fully trained officers, but the remaining 1,000 were 
men who had been trained in the ELAS. military school, run by the . 
Communist The first thing they were taught was not to be good 
officers but go Communists, and their inclusion in the Army would 
provide a bad influence. After long discussion in the conference it 
was decided that they should all go pane a military committee and be 
examined on their merits, and thoee approved be given commissions. 

Feb. g.—The right-wing papers complained of the Government’s 
concessions to E.A.M., and wrote of anarchist Communist pollution. 
of public life. ; 

eb. 11.— At the request of both ng, the British Ambassador 
and the British Minister Resident in Mediterranean attended the 
conference. 

Feb. 12.—The peace treaty between the Government and EAM. 
was in Athens. It provided for a plebiscite to determine whether 
the would return, and the holding of a.General Election during 
1945. Unofficial reports of the other terms included: E.L.A.8. woul 
- lay down arms inside the territory they held and these would be col- 
lected by Government troops under British supervision. Martial law 
would be progressively replaced by a law providing for suspension of 
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the right of assembly during an emergency and a measure of press 
control to avoid political provocation. Courts martial would be replaced 
by courts set up in accordance with the amnesty conditions and with 
r safeguards against verdicts based on political bias. 

Mr. Macmillan told the press that, in fis opinion, the agreement 
entirely jus tified the policy adopted by the British Government during 
the recent S 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Early on Jan. 30 the American 1st Army attacked from points east ` 
of Malmedy and occupied several villages near the frontier. Next day 
they crossed it 2 miles from the Siegfried -Line, and were engaged in 
heavy fighting north-east and east of Monschau. North-east of that town’ ' 
they took Imgenbroich, Eicherachęid, and Kesternich, very 
strong opposition. Their advance, together with that of the 3rd Army, 
was now cutting through what had been the base of Rundstedt’s Ardennes 

2o On Feb. 1 they cleared Ramscheid and fought off strong counter- 
attacks at Udenbreth and Neuhof, and next day broke through the de- 
fences south-east of Monschau and advanced to within 4 miles of 
Schleiden and the Roer dams. On Feb. 4 they reported the capture 
of 7 more small towns, making 15 in 2 da}s, and they were now through 
the main belt of the Siegfried Line at one point, having occupied 
Ruhrberg, Hollerath, Meesbech, etc. Belgium was tow completely 
clear of 

On Feb. 5 it was announced that the ret Army had reverted to Gen. 
Bradley’s Army Group, and a summing up of Rundstedt’s offensive 
described it as a complete defeat. German losses in January and 
- February were estimated at 220,000, half of them prisoners, with 1,450 
tanks put out of action. The ist Army reached Hellenthal and Strauch 
and by Feb. 6 had nearly reached Gemūnd, Schleiden, and Schmidt, 
having seized one of the Roer dams. On Feb. 7 they entered Schmidt 
and Kommerscheid and pushed on towards Hasenfeld, near the 
Schwammanuel dam. The Germans blew up the floodgates below it, 
preventing the use of assault floating bridges on the Roer and flooding 
large areas in and round Düren and Jilich. On Feb. ọ night, however, 

xst Army troops captured the dam, which was not sériously damaged, 
. and by Feb. 11-had cleared the left bank of the Roer in the reservoir 
area from a point 2 miles west of Gemünd to one 2 miles upstream from 
Roermond. 

The British and Army were well east of the Roermond-Geilenkirchen 
road by the end of January, and on Feb. 2 crossed the Maas to probe 
the enemy positions north of Breda and south-east of Nijmegen.’ On 
Feb. 8 British and Canadian troops attacked, and reached the western 
outskirts of the Reichswald. Cleve and Goch had been heavily bombed 
a ve fenton ee Among places captured in the first 2 days were 

Nijmegen, Zandpol, Niel, and Kranenberg, with over 
I aoe B e By Feb. 9 the first of the 3 main Siegfried Line zones 
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had been pierced, and the Rhine reached at Millingen, 2 miles from ita 
confluence with the Waal. To the south British forces took Nutterden 
and Schottheide, while further south again they entered Heikan, on 
the southern edge of the Reichswald. Keeken was taken and Millingen 
finally cleared by Feb. 10, and heavy fighting went on near Gennep, 
the pivot of the enemy’s Maas defences. Cleve was also reached, 
and by Feb. rz cleared of the Germans, and Gennep was also entered. 

this time most of the Reichswald had been occupied, and the 
Canadians had nearly reached Goch. 

The 3rd Army extended its bridgehead over the Our south of St. 
Vith at the end of January and took Elcherath and 2 other places against 
strong opposition. It then made a new crossing’ east of St. Vith, and 
took Winterecheid, 3 miles inside Germany, and 4 other villages. By ` 
Feb. 1 it was in Germany on a g-mile front, on the fringe of the Schnee 
Eifel (the woods from which Rundstedt launched his attack), and reached 
Bleiaf. Buchet, in the Eifel, was cleared, and the pill-box area entered. 
Prisoners taken in 5 days numbered 1,766. On Feb. 4 a breach was 
made 4 miles north-west of Priim, and to the south-west Brandscheid 
was captured. 

Further south, Lutzkampen, Berg, and other places were taken on, 
Feb. 5, and next day the 3rd Army crossed the frontier at 10 points 
along a crescent extending 22 miles from a point just north-east, of 
Clervaux to Echternath. The Sure was crossed and Bettel 
taken. Meanwhile, progress was made towards Prim and the Prim 
river crossed. On Feb. 8 Olzheim was entered, and on Feb. 11 Prüm, 
an important road junction south-east of the Schnee Eifel. Prisoners 
numbered 5,062 by Feb. ro: 

The 7th Army re-occupied Gambsheim on Jan. 30 night. The 
Germans on the Moder were now ôn the defensive and the 7th attacked 
on Feb. x across the river near Bischwiller (5 miles south-east of 
Haguenau) secured a bridgehead, and captured Oberhofen., On Feb. 
3 night they took Rothbach, 13 miles north-west of Haguenau, and 
on Feb. 5 Neuf Brisach. 

The French rst Army made contact with the Americans early on 
Feb. 5 some 10 miles south-west of Colmar and closed the Colmar 

, capturing Minster, 10 miles west of Colmar, and seizing some 
important high ground. By Feb. ro the whole et had been wiped. 
out, and the left bank of the Rhine was now helt from north of Stras- 
bourg to the Swiss border. On Feb. rx the final destruction of the | 
German 19th Army was announced, and enemy casualties since Jan: 20 
estimated at 22, 808, of whom over 17,000 were prisoners. 

Enemy air activity continued with V weapons against Southern 

land, and casualties and damage were reported. Air operations 
included attacks by heavy bombers on military objectives at Berlin, 
_Mainz, Ludwigshafen, Mannheim, Magdeburg, Wiesbaden, Karls- 
ruhe, Dortmund, Bottrop, Düsseldorf, Leipzig, Chemnitz, Kassel, 
Coblenz, Duisburg, Bonn, Hanover, Frankfurt, Halle, Weimar, Stettin, 
Regensburg, etc., the chief targets being oil plants and railway centres. 
On Feb. 1 night Berlia was bombed twice by tis largest number of 
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Mosquitoes so far sent there, and on Feb. 3 over 1,000 Bags dropped 
2,272 tons on the Government buildi area, doing great damage to 
the Air Ministry, War- Office, Reich ey, Propaganda Ministry, 

~ Gestapo H.Q., Agriculture Ministry, and 5 main stations. 38 enemy 
fighters were destroyed, and 24 aircraft lost. 

Between Feb. rst and 4th afternoon between 4,500 and 5, 000 heavy 
bombers were over Germany, attacking many oil plants and railways, 
and Va stores and laickie aites. A concentrated attack on these last 
on Feb. 3 probably isolated most of the sites and unloading pointe by 
destruction of the railways feeding them, and on Feb. 9 a factory making 
liquid oxygen was hit. Other targets included oil plant near Vienna, 
the railway at Graz, the naval base at Portershaven, U-boat pens at 

muiden, naval bases in and near the Gulf of Danzig, shipping at 
Cee keai 8), where many units of the Baltic Fleet had taken 
refuge, and ahipping of the Norwegian coast, where several vessels 
were set on fire. 

In the operations of Feb. 9 by over 1,300 B bombers 64 enemy ’planes 
were destroyed, and 22 lost. T.A.F. operations caused immense destruc- 
tion to railway rolling stock, stores, and troops on the move and 
massed in centres just behind the lines, Cleve, Goch, Prim, Kranen- 
berg, and other towns were virtually destroyed by Bombing just before 
Allied attacks, and at Emmerich and Dülmen (50 miles east of. Cleve) 
“very large motor fuel stores were hit. 

The German reports gave no information of any significance. ‘On 
Feb. 5, however, they reported that U-boats had torpedoed 7 ships and 
a escort vessels in the waters round Britain, sinking 3 cargo vesoele and 
1 escort and se the presumed loss of others. 

RUSSIA 

In East Prussia the German-held area was narrowed down at the 
end of January by the ciate of Wartenburg, Heilsberg, Marien- 
werder, Sehrburg, and other , and on Feb’ r of Schippenweil, 
Guttstadt, etc. On Feb. 3 aea entereq Lands and 
Bartenstein in Central East Prussia, and Kranz, Bruenhof, and other 
towns north and north-west of Königsberg. He now began to clear the 
ear peninsula of the enemy, who fought back strongly there. 

“paa south of the capital, was captured on Feb. 5, Kreuz- 
raed on F 7, and Schlobitten and many others next day. On the 
. Coast Frauenberg was also occupied, resulting in Elbing being isolated. 
The German pocket in East Prussia was now only 600 square miles in 
extent, and was being attacked from 3 sides. 

Elbing was occupied on Feb. ọ; also Preussisch-Eylau, 20 miles 
south-east of Königsberg, and 20 Coran divisions were now trapped ` 
along the coast. Prisoners at Elbing numbered 4,300, with consider- 
able quantities of tanks, lorries, rail wagons, and other material | 
captured. Landau was taken on Pe ie. also a dump near Preyssisch- ~ 
Eylau containing 4,200 motor vehicles and large numbers of tractors 
and-armoured cars, and trucks loaded with tank parts, -mines, motor 
parts, and material of all sorts. 
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In Pomerania progress was made north-east of Schneidermithl at 
the end of January, while Zhukov’s forces were moving along the . 
Netze Valley into Brandenburg after defeating 2 Panzer and 4 rifle 
divisions on the Obra, which they then crossed. They broke through 
the Netze and Draga lines on Jan. 29 and reached the Berlin-Danzig 
road and railway near.SchSnlanke. By the end of the month they were ` 
30 miles into Germariy, having taken Landsberg, Schwiebus, Meseritz, 
Zillichau, Lagow, Jastrow, and many other towns. Space will only 
permit a short summary of the main developments, i.e. (dates of , 
announcements). 

ala 1. Capture of Thorn (Torun) after 5 days’ battle, and, north- 

f Frankfurt, Schwerin, Kénigswalde, Liebenau, Hammer, etc. 
The The Oder reached north of Rostrin. T In Silesia, the border crossed west 
of Lesmo (Lissa) and Fraustadt, etc. taken. 

Feb. 2. North-east and south-east of Küstrin, Soldin and Drossen 
taken. North of Glogau, the Oder reached. 

. Feb. 3. East of Frankfurt Ste taken, and several places east 
and north-east of Küstrin, including Vietz. Progress west and north- 
West of Schneidermitihl. 

Feb. 4. North of Küstrin, Barwalde taken; also places south-east of 
Frankfurt. In the battle in the region between Küstrin and Sternberg 
over 8,000 Germans were killed and nearly 10,000 captured, with 150 
guns, andes ,600 lorries. 

Feb. 5. South of Küstrin, Goritz taken, and north-west of Küstrin, 
Zellin, both on the Oder. The arsenal at Poznan captured. . 

Feb. 6. Koniev’s troops crossed the Oder south-east of Breslau, 
after a 3 days’ battle, and took Ohlau, Brieg, Grottkau, Lowen, advanc- 
ing on a 50-mile front. The Luftwaffe attacked persistently, especially 
at the bridgehead, and the ground there changed bands several times. 
The Russians by-passed Brieg both to the north and south, and then 
joined up beyond it and wiped out the n. 

German reserve forces crossed the Oder near Küstrin, and were 

attacked bythe Red Air Force with success. Moscow radio reported 

“that the two weeks of the offensive had already cost the Germans 
500,000 men. 

Feb. 7. Just east of Frankfurt, Kuneradorf taken. Since Jan. 12 
8 German generals had been killed and 5 captured. South-east of 

Breslau the bridgehead widened. Over 4,200 prisoners on Feb. 5 and 6. 

Feb.’8. East-south-east of Stettin, Reetz and, further south, Bern- 
stein taken. South-east of Brealdu, Waldau, Emsdorf, and Kobern. 
The advance west from Oblau cut the Breslau-Strehlen line. A 

Feb. 9. West ọf Reetz the Inna crossed, and to south, Arnswalde 
surrounded: 

Feb. 11. Deutsch Krone (north-west of Schneidermbhl) and several 
other towns taken. North-west of Breslau, the. Oder crossed near 
Glogau, and Quaritz, Neudorf, etc. taken. Further up the Oder after 
4 days’ fighting the Russians advanced 35 miles on a 100-mile front, 
taking Liegnitz, Ltiben, Steinau, Neamake Haynau, and Kanth, and 
cutting the main lineto Berlin. South of Katowice, Pless (Pazczna) 
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taken. On Feb. 10 220 enemy tanks were put out of action. (The figure 
reported on most days was 140-150.) 

Feb. 12. West of Liegnitz, Bunzlau, on the Bober, taken. Zhukov’s 
troope reported only 15 miles from Stettin, and north-north-west of 

Küstrin, at Zehden, only 35 miles from Berlin. North-east of Brom- 
” berg, Schwetz taken, 60 miles from Danzig. West-south-west of 
Cracow, Bielsko taken, 20 miles from the Moravikka-Ostrava ‘ 

The Germans often reported large-scale enemy advances, alternating 
with defensive successes and the destruction of much Ruasian material. 
They spoke of hard fighting in the areas of Pyritz, Arnswalde, and. 
Jastrow on Feb. 2 and 4, with the scattering of enemy tanks, but in 
their home service radio stated that the Soviet objective on the Oder - 
was now to force a decision at any price, and uncanny, masses of men 
and armour were being em enored. to achieve this. They had broken 
through at many points, and at others had overtaken, cut off, and then. 
encircled the German formations. 

Among successes they claimed the relief of Steinau -on Jan. 30, that , 
of Friedland on Feb. 4, and, in East Prussia, gains of ground and the 
destruction of many tanks. On Feb. 1 they reported t all civilians 
had left Konigsberg, and that every battalion of the Volkesturm in the 
Province was now in the fighting line, adding that “the Wehrmacht and. 
the Volkssturm stand side by side, all former differences forgotten”. 
On Feb. 2 they reported the defeat of “still another attempt” to take: 
Küstrin: the Oder front had “become the bolt and barrier position which. 
is going to halt the Russians”. The Poznan garrison had thrown out 
enemy forces which had got into the city, and on the upper Oder 
bridgeheads between Ratibor and Kosel had been wiped out. They 
also said on Feb. 4 that the Thorn garrison had “fought their way 
through to our lines according to orders”. 

On Feb. 6 they described Stargard as now in the battle zone and, in. 
Silesia, admitted the loss of Steinau. Next day they reported more 
crossings of the Oder near Frankfurt, and said Küstrin was out- 
flanked. Contact with the garrison was, however, regained next day. 
On Feb. 11 they admitted the loss of Liegnitz, and said the enem y 


* . had reached the Bober south of Sprottau, and were also on the Czec 


frontier near Neisse. 


”  BOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

, The reduction of Budapest proceeded methodically, some days as 
many as 8,000 prisoners Being taken. By Feb. 12 resistance was virtually 
at an end, and prisoners captured on Feb. 11 and 12 numbered 30,000. 
Several air attacks were made on the railways in the Zagreb area. 

- ITALY 

The 5th Army recaptured Gallicano and other villages on both aides. 
of the Serchio, lost in the German offensive in December, but otherwise 
operations were confined ee poole activity and to air ‘attacks. The 
Brenner Pass line was bombed frequently, aad much damage done. 

The Germans announced on Feb. 7 that Republican Fascist units. 
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and formations of the Army, the Waffen S.S., and the police had cleaned 
‘up strong bandit forces in large.areas of Upper Italy in fighting lasting 
several weeks. Several thousand bandits had been killed, and over 
60,000 had laid down their arms, and the area had “on the whole” been 
freed from bandit terrorism. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Jan. 30 fresh landings were made on Luzon between San Antonio 
-~and S. Narciso, and the troops reached Castillejos. They intended 
securing a base on Subic Bay and then isolating the Bataan Penin. 
Another landing was made on Grande Is., and the Olo naval per 
seized, and on Feb. 1 yet another on the west coast ig Wan 
vince, 40 miles south-west of Manila. There was no opposition. soe e 
from the north also made good progress, and an encircling movement 
resulted in Manila being entered on Feb. 4. The Santo ‘Tomas prisoners 
camp was captured, and 3,700 internees rescued, 700 of them British. 

Tagaytay, do the Cavite naval base, was also taken, and an 
air field at Grace . In Manila, however, the Japanese fought 
desperately, destroying all the bridges over the Pasig River and setting 
fire to the busines district and to warehouses, stores, etc., in the” 
docks. They ‘had to be mopped up systematically in house-to-house 
fighting. 

On Feb. 7 enemy losses in the Luzon fighting during 4 weeks were 
estimated at 48,000. U.S. losses were 7,067. On Feb. 2 U.S. submar- 
ines reported the sinking of ro ships, including 2 tankers, 2 cargo 
veasels, and 2 transports. On Feb. 1 the loss of the submarines Strata- 
gem and Growler and of the minesweepers Palmer and Hovey was 
announced. 

On Feb. 5 a new Australian landing on New Britain was announced. 

Air attacks were made on power stations 48 miles south of Sourabaya 

Java) on Jan. 27; on the Singapore floating dock, which was sunk, on - 

an. 31; on Kobe on Feb. 4, destroying 46 enemy ’planes; on Tokyo 
factories and on Tsingtao harbour on Feb. 10, an ing 46 and 
damaging 52 ’planes at the latter; and on Ota, north-west okyo, on 
Feb. x1, destroying 20 ’planes, with 19 robables, and : damaged. 
Two attacks, on Jan. Shree were also. nade by a ital naval 
force (including the King George V, Argonaut, Black Prince, Enryalus, 
aoe elt, and Ersal on oil refineries near Palembang, 
in w. great damage was done and 65 enemy ’planes 
Sana and 34 damaged. Losses were 15 aircraft, the warships 
suffering no damage from enemy action. On Feb. xo it was announced 
that between June 11 and Oct. 30, 1944, the Japanese had lost 2,472 
aircraft i battle at the mande-or the U.S. Pacific Fleet carrier aircraft. 

BURMA 

At the end of January Kangaw was occupied and the road to Ta 
cut, after g days’ very hard fighting in which the Japanese did ther ' 
utmost to prevent the loss of their escape route. On Ramree island the | 


town was occupied on Feb. 9. On the Irrawaddy the enemy positions > ` 


- 


D 
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on the west bank north of Shwebo were heavily bombed on Jan. 28 and 
29 and were then stormed. East òf Shwebo the Japanese made several 
unsuccessful attacks on the Allied bridgéheads, and hard fighting went 
on there and on the north bank of the Irrawaddy west of ing for. 
several days. The enemy positions at the latter place were being steadily 
reduced, with àir support. On Feb. ro it was announced that the 14th 
Army was pushing south-west of Mandalay, threatening to outflank 
it, and captured Tha , at tht confluence of the Irrawaddy and 
the Chindwin. They also to cross the Shweli, north of Mandalay, 
while another force had nearly reached the 14th Army’s bridgehead at 
‘Thabeikkyin whjch was being extended southward. By Feb. 11 14th 
Army troops were only 9 miles from Mandalay. 

Heavy air attacks were made on n and Mingaladon on Feb. 11. 
On Feb. 6 it was announced that the old Burma Road was now clear for 
25 miles southward (towards Lashio) from Mongyu, where it joins the 
Ledo Road. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA. Feb. 5.—Appointment of new U.S. ‘Minister. eid 
U.S.A.) , 


ARGENTINA. eae 30.—A Presidential decree, signed on Jan. 15, 
was published providing for “the repression of crimes against the safety - 
of the State”. Anyone spreading or transmitting abroad or receiving 
from abroad information ‘liable to jeopardize the safety of the State 
would be liable to imprisonment from six months to three years. 
Transmitting news abroad liable to endanger relations with friendly 


_ Powers would incur imprisonment from one month to two years. 


Feb. 8.—A decree announced acceptance of the Pan-American 
Union’s invitation to attend the American economic and technical 
conference to be held in Washington on June 15. 

Feb. 9.—Cabhildo, the Nationalist morning paper, and El Federal, the 
former Pro-German organ El Pampero, resumed publication after a 
three weeks’ cessation. El Federal reappeared under its former title of 
El Pampero. 

Feb. 10.—A ministerial decree restored University autonomy and 
convoked elections for the appointment of new professors. The pro- 
fessore, dismissed in October 1943 for signing a manifesto calling for 
democracy and pan-American co-operation, were reinstated. 

The Federal Conve ioner of Buenos Aires province withdrew from 
the police the power granted under the state of aiegein January 1942, 


-to reprimand, close, and seize newspapers. 


AUBTRALIA. fan. 30.—The Duke of Gloucester was sworn in as 
Governor-General in Canberra. 
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` Jan. 31.—Lord Reith and other members of the British Mission on 
Empire Communications arrived in Sydney 
Feb. 1-—The Prime Minister iioii the, following Ministerial 
changes: The Minister of Home Security, Mr. Larrarine, whose Depart- 
ment had become virtually redundant, to-be Minister of Works; the 
‘Minister of bias Orgsnizstion and Industry, Mr. Dedman, to be 


Minister for Post-war Reconstruction, relieving the Commonwealth 
~ Treasurer of of his duties; the Postmaster-General, Senator 
Ashby, to be of Supply and Shipping, instead of Mr. Beaaley, 


who was a Aea Vice-President of the Executive Council; and the 
Minister of Aircraft Production, Senator Cameron, to be Postmaster- 
General. 

Feb. 2.—Col. W. R. Hodgson was appointed Minister to France. 


BELGIUM. Feb. 1.—The Central Cointe of the Socialist Party 
. voted for the Government’s resignation, and asked the Socialist 
Ministers to resign. 

Feb. 4.—Gen..Erekine, Chief of the 38.H.A.E.F. mission, stated in 

a broadcast that the difficult supply position had been further com; 

licated by icy weather and es. He denied that Belgian coal was 
pang es rted to Britain, and disclosed that food imports from Nov., 
1944 to Jan., 1945. inclusive totalled 49,517 tons, in addition to the 
miners’ weekly ration of 129 tons of both meat and fats. 

Feb. 6. The Prime Minister, answering Socialist critics in the 
Senate, said that the interests of military necessities and civil needs had 
to be reconciled. There had acer support for the Government in the 
Senate during the anxious da ov.,.1944 and Jan., 1945, but 
none outside. Enumerating re HADAA difficulties he said, “I must 
protest at the state of mind which thinks that all this was caused by 
somebody’s in 

Feb. 7. — ene “Minister, interrupting the debate in the House , 
of Representatives, said that clearly the Government no longer possessed. 
the confidence of the House, and that he would ask the Regent to draw 
the necessary conclusions. Later, M. Pierlot tendered the Govern- 
ment’s resignation to Prince Charles, no vote having been taken in the 
House. The Catholic Party in the Senate iasued a statement calling 
for a Government of National Union based on the three traditional 
parties, and excluding any other group. ‘ 

Feb. 11.—M. van Acker announced the formation of a Government of 
“national union”, under his leadership, comprising aix Catholics, as 
Socialists, four Liberals, two Communists, and one non-party 
sentative. A War Cabinet composed of two Socialists, two Catho 
one Liberal, and one Communist, chosen by their colleagues, would be 
established. Included in thé Government were: Foreign Minister and 
Deputy Premier, M. 8 ; Finance Minister, M. Eyakens; Minister 
of Justice, M. du Bus Wamaffe; Minister of National Defence, M. 
Mundeleer; Minister of a Interior, M. van Glabbebe; and Minister 
for Food Imports, M. Kronacher. The two Communists, M. Lalle- 
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mand and Dr. Marteaux, took over the portfolios of Food and Public 
Health respectively. M. van Acker took responsibility for the coal 
problem. oe 


BULGARIA. Feb. 1.—Sofia radio reported that the former Regents, 
Prince Cyril, M. Filov, and Gen. Michov, had been sentenced to 
death, together with 22 former Ministers, 68 deputies of .he National 
Assembly, and 8 of the late King Boris’s personal advisers. 

Feb. 2.—Ankata radio reported the execution of the Regents. š 


BURMA. Feb. 7—The Burma Association, consisting of Burmans 
resident in the United Kingdom, issued a statement urging a speedier 
advance towards Dominion status. 


CANADA. Feb. 1.—It was officially stated that Army casualties since 
the beginning of the war up to Dec. 31, 1944, totalled 64,552, including 
.17,261 dead. 

Feb. 2.—The Navy Minister arrived back in Ottawa from London. 

Feb. 5.—Gen. McNaughton, the Defence Minister, was defeated in 
the rigid = by-election by the Progressive Conservative candidate. 

. 11.—The Government informed the United States Government 
of he acceptance of the international air services transit agreement 
drawn up at the Chicago civil aviation conference. 

Feb. 12-—The, Minister of National Defence stated thet more 
reinforcements had arrived in Great Britain, and would be augmented 
by the continuing dispatch of men training at home. . Reinforcements 
in Great Britain were substantial enough to meet several months’ 
operational needs. 


CHINA. Feb. 5—The first convoy from Ledo arrived in Kunming, 
having taken 23 days in transit through Burma. 


, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Fan. 31.—The Government announced their 
decision to recognize the Lublin Committee as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland, and to exchange Ambassadors. 

Feb. 1.—Decision of the Polish Government in London to sever 
relations. (see Poland.) 


DENMARK. Feb. 4.—Arrival in Stockholm of Hr. Möller. (see 
Sweden 


J) « 
Feb. 10.—Stockholm reported fighting in Copenhagen following the 
destruction by patriots of a German-controlled motor works. 
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EGYPT. Jan. 31—King Farouk returned to Cairo from Saudi 
Arabia. A member of his entourage said: “The meeting has done more 
for Arab union than any conference”. 

Feb, 7—The Prime Minister told the Chamber of Deputies that no 
airfields would be granted to foreign Powers after the war, although 
foreign Governments and companies would be allowed to use them. ' 

Feb. g.—It was officially announced that serious incidents between 
Cairo students and the police had taken place recently. The demonstra- 
tions, organized by an opposition party, resulted in casualties on both 
aides, The Government announced thet newspaper comment could 
be published without submission to censorship. 


EIRE. Feb. 4.—Conclusion of air-transport agreement with U.S.A. 
(see U.S.A.) 


FINLAND. Feb. 4.—The Social Democrat leader, M. Tanner, and 
some of his prominent supporters resigned as Members of Parliament, 
and declared their intention of not standing at the forthcoming elections. 
In a farewell message, M. Tanner accused the Government of using 
methods “foreign to democratic procedure” in forcing him and his 
supporters to abstain from standing for re-election. 


FRANCE. Jan: 30.—Public demonstrations against inadequate food 
supplies took place at Nantes. 

. 31-—The Finance Minister left for London for conversations 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 1.—The Minister of Information, broadcasting an appeal for 
unity, declared that the Government were taking measures to resume 
the country’s war effort, and to d national sovereignty. “Re- 
Sell Ge Gala ga aie Ga a tag 

ity,” he said. 

Feb. a-—Mr. Grew’s statement on relief measures. (see U.S.A. Dae 

A semi-official statement, issued after'a Cabinet m 
the Foreign Minister as Babin: that France was responsi le De the 
maintenance of order in Syria and the Lebanon, and would defend her 
Pe tives with the mi force at her dispoeal. Instructions to 

ect had been sent to the Plenipotentiary in the Levant, 
ie intment of Australian envoy. (see Australia. 

¥eb. 3.—The Finance Minister arrived back in Paris from London. 

"The Minister of Information, in an interview, complained of the 
small scale of Allied help. France imported only 150,000 tons of goods 
a month, while Britain, with a aix months’ stock of all essential com- 
modities, im rted 2 million tons month. France was supplying 
the Allied Ania with goods atid tranape rt facilities equivalent to 
three-quarters of her present a reaped capacity, excluding agriculture. 

Feb. 4.—The National Coungil of Resistance, at a plenary session, 
reaffirmed its intention to work to win the war, to establiah economic 
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and social democracy, and to promote international collaboration. To. 
achieve these ends it was necessary to confiscate all businesses which- 
had voluntarily worked for the enemy, liquidate all administrative 
bodies established by Vichy, and bring national wealth under State 
control. Close co-operation with the Provisional Government would 
bé maintained. 

Statement by the United States War Shipping Administration. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Feb. 5—In a broadcast to the nation Gen. de Gaulle said that the 
number of units in the line would be double the number in action in 
December within three months. The Army would gradually become 
the preponderating Western element in the occupation of Germany. 
France had informed her allies, and stated publicly that she would not 
be bound by anything regarding the peace settlement which she had 
not discussed or approved on equal terms. She would accept nothing 
thet was incompatible with her aim of preventing future German 

ion. France’s eésential conditions were (1) the presence of 
French forces all along the Rhine; (2) the separation from Germany of 
the territories on the right bank and the Ruhr basin; (3) the indepen- 
dence of Poland, Ceachoslovakia, Austria, and the Balkans. France’s 
security could not be ensured without alliances with Russia and 
Britain, the latter depending on agreement as to Germany’s future and 
the liquidation of certain rivalries. It was hoped to establish agreements 
on common security and economic co-operation with the Low Countries 
as well as good relations with Italy. 

The Finance Minister revealed that his recent spaverestions with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer concerned arrangements for finding out 
details of financial holdings in Britain. The French Government would. 
give particulars of all British holdings in France. 

It was announced that 5,845 persons had been tried up to the end 
of January, 1945, and 471 condemned to death. 

Feb. 6 —Robert Heabillech, former editor of Fe Suis Partout, was 
executed. 

The Chancellor of the Bheur e statement on his conversations 
with M. Pleven. (see Great Britain.) 

The Minister of Information announced that France intended to - 
maintain armed surveillance over Syrig+and the Lebanon for the 
duration of the war. France was bound by agreements signed by 
Gen. de Gaulle in Algiérs ‘at the end of 1943, promising eventual 
freedom to the two States. Under these agreements, France was per- 
mitted to maintain garrisons and keep order. 

Feb. 8—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic 
_ Warfare and other members of the British economic mission to Switzer- 
land, arrived in Paris on their way to Berne. 

The Foreign Ministry spokesman said that France was disappointed 
that the Allied leaders should discuss the Rhineland problem in the- 
absence of her delegates. The Government maintained the territory 
on the east bank of the Rhine should be placed under predominantly 
French control. Mixed international ‘control meant that vital issues 
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would tend to be tiderracked, no one Power having the principal 
decision. 

Feb. 9.—T wo women were sentenced to death at Dijon for denounc- 
ing patriots. 

sb. 1o.—The Minister of Industrial Produdtidù declared that the 
State alone, and not capitalism, could solve the country’s economic 
problems. "The organi committees formed by Vichy would be 
transformed into mixed industrial bodies. 

Feb. 11.—The U.S. Ambassador, in a broadcast, said that the rebuild- 
ing of France would take 20 years, and “immeasurable quantities of 
material” as well as hard effort would be needed. The United States 
wished to help in the work of reconstruction, because ‘Americans 
have realized to what extent their own security depends on the strength 
and 1p oran of France”. 

ined demonstration of Socialists, Communists, trade unionists, 
Br other Left groups commemorated in Paris the working-class 
demonstration of Feb. I2, 1934. 

Speaking in Strasbourg, during a tour in Alsace, Gen. de Gaulle 
said: “Alsace, which is on the Rbine—on our Rhine, that great French 
river—ia called to high duties. The Rhine must become a great French, 
highway.” 


GERMANY. Jan. 30.—Hitler broadcast to the German people on the 
twelfth anni y of his accession to power, beginning by referring’ 

the economic condition of Germany in 1933 brought about by the Ver- _ 
sailles Treaty, and to the looming danger o of Asiatt> Bolshevism”. Dur- 

ing the succeeding six years National Socialiam succeeded in putting 
Germany on a firm military basis, “not, in the first place, by equipping it 
with material war-making power, but by imbuing it with the spiritual will 
for resistance and eelf-assertivenese”. The present grim situation would 
be mastered because since 1933 Germany had undergone “‘an inner 
metamorphosis”. The Germany of the Versailles Treaty would long 
since have been away. In a tirade against “Jewiah-Asiatic 
Bolshevism” he aid that j it was nonsense to that an unarmed 
Germany would have been left alone by the “Jewish international world 
conspiracy”. Bolshevism failed to overrun Europe in 1919-20 because 
of its military weakness. Germany before 1933 was internally disrupted 
by Jews and Bourgeoisie, and it was not until the advent of National- 
Socialism that the German people were given the “intellectual equip- 
ment” necessary for the military virtues. Since 1933 the nation’s 
power of resistance had increased out of all comparison with earlier 
daye. “By mathtaining this inner strength of resistatice we have the 

est guarantee of final victory”, he declared. 

‘The German people would stop at nothing in order to preserve their 
pation. The greatest achievement of National Socialism was to arouse 
this spirit;*to it Germany would owe her continued survival. He then 
declared that “añy attempt to make an impression on Nazi Germany 
by using phrases of the kind used by Wilson presumes a simplicity of 
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mind unknown in modern Germany”. Such promises could not be 
fulfilled because of Bolshevism’s untameable character. Germany 
-would prefer to submit to all the horrors of war rather than undergo 
tmisery at the hands of Bolahevists and plutocrats. It was.more than 
ever necessary now to fight on until final victory. In a reference to 
himeelf, he said thet he believed that in the end ‘Almighty God will 
not abandon the man who throughout his life wanted nothing but to 
preserve his people from a fate which they did not deserve, either by 
virtue of their numbers or, still less, their importance”. He ended by. 
calling upon every German “to do his duty to the last”, and with a 
special appeal to the youth. Calamity would be overcome, and Ger- 
many would remain the leader of Europe. 

The overseas news agency reported that columns of refugees some 
30 to 40 miles long were migrating west, away from the advancing 
Red Army. 

It was reported from Switzerland that armed civilians clashed with 
the police"in the course of a food demonstration in Berlin on Jan. 28. 

Jan. 31.—It was reported from Stockholm that.Dr. Schacht had 
been arrested in Berlin on January 30. 

« Feb. 1.—It was announced in Berlin that all non-combatants had 
been evacuated from Königsberg to ports further west. 

The overseas news agency reported that “in feverish haste a system 
of trenches is being dug aroun ih Bean Strongpoints on the outskirts 
of the town are being made ready for defence”. 

A Foreign Office spokesman declared that the Great Allies would 

. modify the unconditional surrender formula and insist on the destruc- 
tion of Hitler and Naziam as their principal war aim. “The German 
pops however, is immunized by the National Socialist party against 

wily seduction and such a Wilson stunt,” he added. 

Feb. 5—Dr. Ley told the workers of a large Berlin factory that both 
Brandenburg and Berlin felt assured that everything had been done 
for the safety of the capital.. 

Feb. 6.—It was reported from Stockholm that a eee of 

from Russia, Vichy France, Finland, Serbia, Rumahia, 

reece, Flanders, Norway, Latvia, and Lithuania had been held in 

‘Berlin under the Chairmanship of Gauleiter Sauckel to form “new 
exile Governments in Germany’ 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the destiny of Germany was 
being decided on the Oder. Germany was being asked to commit 
voluntary suicide, but the present strain and misery were preferable to 
the results of unconditional surrender. Action was better than dull 
auffering: “it would be better even if it were of no avai], for although 
edi would lead to 2 horrible end, passivity would | ‘to an endless 

orror” 

Berlin radio announced that the police chief of Bromberg had been 
sentenced to death and executed, and other officials degraded, deprived. 
-of civil rights, and sent to a special punitive battalion, by order of 
Himmler. . 

Feb. 8.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that they were draining “the 
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bitter cup of suffering to the dregs”. No longer could the “‘vastneas of 
space” be used as a means of warfare. He asked whether anyone 
believed that the High Command would impose such suffering upon 
civilians if another way of escape could be found from the looming 
threat ahead. No feeling must ist be allowed to deter them from stead- 
fastness. In all their actions they maintained “a silent dignity which 
will one day provoke the admiration of the world”. There was no 
doubt that the Eastern peril would be overcome by military counter- 
measures already under way. 

Feb. g.—It was announced that the Mayor of Koenigsberg, conte: 
Stettin ca Berlin, had been hanged on ‚Feb. 5 for leaving the town 
without orders. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Jan. 30.—In a statement in the House of Lérds - 
on the political and economic future of Newfoundland, Lord Cran- 
borne said that the prolongation of the war must oa the setting 
`” up of machinery for examining the constitutional of the Island, 
_ and made impossible any immediate attempt to forecast ite future 
economic circumstances. Therefore, the Government were forced to 
readjust their time-table. Parliament had expressed the view, which 
was generally shared by the Newfoundland people, that any pronounce- 
ment on the constitutional future depended for its validity on the 
chances of normal economic security. y factors bearing on future 
„economic and financial conditions were, however, still e. The 
Government had accordingly decided to postpone the production of 
detailed plans until later in the year. Lord Cranborne added that the 
decision would not interfere with the immediate post-war reconstruc- 
tion programme of the Newfoundland Government, for which ample 
funds existed. The British Government were determined to proceed. 
with their constitutional policy as soon as circumstances permitted. 
Replying to a foreign affairs debate in the House of Commons, the 
Foreign Under-Secretary reiterated that no secret en ent had | 
been entered into at any of the conferences attended by the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. He again emphasized the determina- 
tion of the Government to ensure that the liberated countries were 
given.opportunities to choose their own regime. Mr. Hall appealed for 
more confidence in the Government’s handling of important questions 
of foreign policy. “One would eee that it was the British Govern- 
ment that was entirely responsible for framing the new world policy,” 
he said. “The British Government is working in the closest possible 
co-operation with its Allies, America, Russia, and France, and the 
smaller nations are being taken into consultation i in connection with 
matters of very high policy 
A White Paper (Cmd. 6¢ 6589) was published by the War Office dealing 
with the military administration of Ethiopia, British and Italian’ 
Somaliknd, Erie Eritrea, and Libya. 
Jan. 31.—Lord Wright was elected Chairman of the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission. 


. 
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The Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided to defer the question of 
Italy’s application for re-admission until the next ordinary session of 
othe Co ce to be held later in the year in Paris. It was decided to 
appoint a representative in Rome. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons, the Minister of 
State said that it was the desire of the Government that the authorities 
in post-war Germany should punish Germans guilty of crimes aguinst 
their fellow-countrymen. Replying to a debate in the House of Lords 
on the need for Empire publicity, Lord Cranborne said emigration was 
an admirable method of. disseminating information about ie Empire. 
The press, radio, and cinema could all be'useful educative instruments, 
but something was needed to take the placa: of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion’s Empire information service. i 

A White Paper (Cmd. 6592) was sablisied entitled “ ‘Documents 
Regarding the Situation in Coe January, 1945”. 

The French Finance Minister arrived i in London. 

Feb. 1.—The delegation to the recent International Business Con- . 
ference held at Rye, a S.A., stated in their report that a general feeling 
existed that the United States should take the lead in effecting a lower-. 
ing of trade PREH a the world. This was recognized by the 
American del 

721 sick an Sounded repatriated prisoners of war arrived in Liver- 
pool from Germany. 

Feb. 5.—764 noait British, Dominion, and Allied servicemen 
and 7o Mérchant seamen arrived at Liverpool. 

The Chancellor of. the Exchequer, replying to a Parliamentary 
question, sgaid that during his recent conversations with the French 


. Finance Minister, the Government bad to furnish the French 


Government with information relating to the aseets of French nationals 
received: under the Trading with the Enemy legislation, while the 
French Government had agreed to furnish reciprocal information to 
the British authorities. 

Feb. 7.—The Ministry of Information announced that’ the Prime 
Ministér, the President of the U.S.A., and the Premier of the U.S.S.R., 
accompanied by their Chiefs of Staff, Foreign Secretaries, and other 
advisers, were meeting in ‘“‘the Black "Sea area” to “concert plana for 
completing the defeat of the common enemy and for building, with, 
their allies, firm foundations for a lasting peace”. Military discussions 
came firet, the situation on all European fronts being reviewed, and 
information exchanged. Complete agreement for “‘joint military opera- 
tions in the final phase of the war against Nazi Germany” existed, and 
the military staffs were engaged in dra up detailed plans. Dis- 
cussions on “problems involved in establishing a secure peace” had 
also begun. They would cover “joint plans for the occupation and- 
. control of Germany, the political and economic problems of liberated 
Europe, and proposals fer the earliest possible establishment of a 
permanent international organization to maintain peace”. 

Replying to a debate in the House of Lords on the position of 
displaced and Stateless persons in Europe, Lord Cranborne revealed 
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that in September, 1944, the Government granted the Jewish Agency’s 
request that 10,300 re should enter Palestine, a limit of 1,500 
emigrants a month being imposed because of housing and economic 
difficulties. As a result, migrants were now entering Palestine. The 
problem of displaced persons must be dealt with comprehensively and 
on an international scale. They would be encouraged to return home 
as soon as practicable, and in the meantime would remain the responsi- 
bility of U.N.N.R.A. The three main Allies had a common plan- 
regarding repatriation, but resettlement remained a difficulty because 
neither the number of persons to be resettled nor the areas suitable for 
resettlement were known. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons, the Minister of 
State said that the relation between France and the Levant States 
would have to be defined by- some agreement or settlement, and the 
Government felt the sooner negotiations began the better. In the 
meantime, Britain had a right to expect that neither side would coun- 
tenance action calculated to create insecurity in an area under British 
operational control, or liable to undermine, the loyalty of the ‘‘troupes 
speciales” which formed part of the Middle East Forces. 

Moving the second reading of the Colonial Development and Welfare. 
Bill, providing for the expenditure of {£120 million over 10 years, the 
Colonial Secretary said that this sum did not represent the Colonial 
Empire’s only source of support. The Bill aimed to give the Colonies 
the help needed to start their own schemes of social betterment. 
Private investment had a part to play, but the capitalist could not 
expect a dominant position from which to threaten the Government’s 
authority. He old Tare “to come in as a partner, not as a master. 
The establishment of colonial development boards bythe various 
Governments was an interesting poasibility in the way of providing 

ial and capital ence. 

Col. Stanley denied that the Colonial Empire made any oontribution 
to the Treasury, that Imperial Preference shut colonial markets to all 
but British goods, and that private industry made enormous profits out 
of Colonial schemes. There would be no detailed planning in the home 
country, but there must be supervision regarding contracts, finance, 
and technical matters, and an over-all supervision to ensure that the 
money was properly divided between each colony, and that experience 
was shared anole planners in all territories. 

Mr. F. H. W. Stonehewer-Bird was appointed Ambassador to Iraq. 

Feb. 8—The Home Secretary, in a written Parliamentary reply, 
said that civilian war casualties in the United Kingdom from Sept., 
1939 to Sept. 30, 1944 totalled 136,646, including 57,468 killed. 

The-Trade Union delegation which had just returned from Greece 
published its report. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons, the Deputy 
Prime Minister said that reports received from France did not indicate 
serious malnutrition, except in areas where it existed before liberation. 
The combined military authorities were making special efforts to im- 
prove the distributive system in liberated areas. 


N 
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Feb. 11.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that civilian 
air casualties in January were 585 killed and 1,629 seriously injured. 

500 Dutch children, including orphans, between the ages of 8 and 15 
arrived in England to be given war-time homes. 

Arrival of the economic delegation in Berne. (see Switserland.) 

Feb. 12.—Commmuniqué on the Three-Power Conference. (see 


special ). 
The Prime Minister’s visit to Malta. (see Malta). 


INDIA. Feb. 9.—The Central Assembly passed a vote of censure on 
the Government for failing to recall the High Commissioner from 
South Africa, or to enforce economic sanctions in retaliation for the 
discrimination exercised against Indians in Natal. 


IRAQ. Feb. 7.—New British Ambassador appointed. (see Great 
Britain.) The Regent’s conversgtions with the British High Com- 
missioner. (see Transjordan.) 


ITALY. Fan. 30.—Mr. Harry Hopkins told U.S. correspondents in 
Rome that he was dissatisfied both with the relations rani Italy 
and the Allies, and with those between Government and people. ie 
stated that the American people were beginning to realize that li 

without an attempt to settle political problems was not a good ‘dea, 
It was against American interests that any liberated country should 
have a totalitarian Government, of whatever colour. He had changed 
his pe oe opinion that political questions should be left for settlement 

e end of the war. 

Ger. Ronco was appointed Army Chief of Staff, in succession to 
Gen. Bernadi. 

The American Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, arrived at Allied 
Force H.Q., and had conversations with the uty Supreme Allied 
Commander and the Commanding General of the Mediterranean 
Allied Air Forces. 

Jan. 31.—Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Harry Hopkins left Rome for “an 
unknown destination”, 

It was announced that the Government had warned the Allies that 

e “huge” financial burdens of the Armistice were endangering 
economic stability. It was suggested that a dollar or sterling credit 
should be instituted for all Allied issues of occupation lire, and for all 
Government payments for Allied requisitions and supplies under the 
Armistice. 

Feb. 2.—Ixvestia’s article on slowness of the purge. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 5 Umberto Salvaressa, Secretary of the “Proletarian Union” 

, was arrested in Rome. 
e Prime Minister stated in an interview that the Allied armistice 
terms, now known to about 25 members of all the political parties, 
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were “hard”, giving the Allies “full powers over the internal, financial, 
economic, and military life of the nation”. Italy wished to expiate the 
errors of the Fascists, but must have arms from the Allies. 


JAPAN. Feb. 9—The Domei Agency reported that a message was 
delivered the previous day to the German Ambassador stating that it 
was the hope of the Japanese people that Germany would succesafully 
defend herself by crushing the enemy. A note handed to Mussolini’s 
chargé d’affaires urged the Italian people to exert themselves to the 
utmost at the present critical moment for the Axis. 


MALTA. Feb. 12.—It was learnt that an important Anglo-American ` 
services conference, culminating in a` meeting between Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt, took place in Valetta for about four days, 
ending on Feb. 2. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Feb. 8.—The Press Bureau issued a state- 
ment saying that in view of the fact that most of the southern part of 
the country, with approximately 2 million inhabitants, had been 
liberated, although the north was still suffering the miseries of occupa- 
tion, the Government had authorized the Premier to offer the Cabinet’s 
resignation to the Queen in order “to enable her Majesty to bring the 
Cabinet into line with the altered circumstances”, se ornin] ei 
to resign upon complete liberation not being affected. The statement 
added that the Ministers of Public Works and of Social Affairs had 
resigned, in disagreement with the Prime Minister’s action in furthering 
the resignation of the Minister of the Interior, and that the Queen had 
considered their resignations and had asked Prof. Gerbrandy “to 
reconstruct the Cabinet with a view to representing in it the areas | 
already liberated, and also of concentrating all forces in the liberated 
Netherlands, to the utmost, upon the preparation of measures to be 
taken with regard to the liberation of the north”. 

Government agreement about long term credit with New York 
banks. (see U.S.A. i 

Feb. 11.—Arrival of Dutch children in land, (see Great Britain.) 

In a memorandum on the Dumbarton proposals, the Govern- 
ment pointed out that no rules, however carefully devised, could safe- 
guard world security. What mattered most was “the will to peace by 
agreement, especially on the part of the Great Powera”. The memoran- 
dum stated no indication was given of the principle on which 
decisions of the General Assembly and Security Council were to be 
based, These should relate “to those feelings of right and wrong, those 
‘moral principles which live in every normal human heart’’, and an inde- 
pendent body of eminent men from various countries should be avail- 
able to decide, on appeal either by the Council or a party to a particular 
case, whether the decisions of the Security Council were in keeping 
with such ideas. © 
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On the question of the relationship between the Great Powers and 
the smaller States, the memorandum pointed out that the snialler 
European States and those of Latin America with populations of rgo 
million and 100 million respectively should have due representation on 
the Security Council, and that the consent of one half of States so 
represented should be d for the taking of all decisions. No 
State should be given a right of veto except in cases of armed coercion 
by third parties, and then th the Great Powers directly concerned. 

Feb. 12.—A central body of the Resistance Movement transmitted 
to the Government in London ah appeal, dated from the beginning of 
February, addressed to the world’s press “on behalf of the Netherland’s 
oe ai After recounting the achievements and sufferings of the 

people, the message drew attention to the German plan for male 
deportation. More than go per cent had returned a negative anawer to, 
all demands and threats, and some hundreds of thousands had managed 
to escape capture. There would be the utmost resistance, because if 
the plan succeeded, together with those already deported 1,500,000 
Dutchmen “would be lost to our people”. “We are not asking for pity, 
because we know what we are fighting for. But we cry out to the free 
world:” a people of ancient culture is threatened with extinction by 
Hitler’s barbarians.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND. Fan. 30.—Lord Cranborne’s statement in the 
House of Lords. (see Great Britatn.) 


NEW ZEALAND. Feb. 5.—Admiral Fraser arrived in Auckland. 


~ ` f i 
NORWAY. Feb. 8.—Gen. Marthinsen, head of the “security police”, 
was assassinated by patriots in Oslo. 

Feb. 9.—34 Norwegians were sentenced to death and executed in 
Oslo on charges of “terrorism” and sabotage, and 180 more were 
reported to be under arrest, in connection with the assassination of 


PARAGUAY. Feb. 8—The President signed a decree declaring war 
on the “Axis Powers”. The preamble recalled the breach of relations 
with “the Powers of the Tripartite Pact” in Jan., 1942. 


POLAND. Jan. 31.—Czechoslovak ition of the Lublin Com- 
mittee as the Provisional Government in gion (see Czechoslovakia.) 

Feb. 1—The Government in London announced its decision to 
sever relations with the Czech Government. The official statement - 
added that the decision in no way changed the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the Czech and Slovak peoples, nor would the efforts 
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made so far “to establish a close collaboration and lasting union between 
the Polish nation and the Czech and Slovak nation” be given up. 

Feb. 5.—It was learnt that 4,000 political prisoners, including Czechs 
and Frenchmen, had been released from Oswiecim camp. ' 

The President of the Lublin Committee told a correspondent in 
Warsaw that Polish administrations were being set up in parts of 
German Silesia occupied by the Russians. It was intended to extend 
Polish dominion as far west as the Oder and the Neisse. 

Feb. 8.—The President, in a broadcast to the home army, announced 
that “armed activities in our country have ceased and the detachments 
of the home army have been disbanded”. After paying tribute to their 
achievements he said: “In the name of the Polish Republic, I wish to 
thank all ranks of the home army and its commanders for their out- 
standing leadership. Although we are forced by circumstances to 
disband the armed forces of the-Polish Republic at home, it is the an 
of all of us to believe in the justice of our aspirations. The Poli 
armed forces abroad will continue their unben struggle.” 


SAUDI ARABIA. Feb. 9.—The Syrian President arrived in Mecca 
and saw King Ibn Saud. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Jan. 30.—Gen. Smuts told the House of Assembly 
that total casualties in all theatres amounted to 27,847, 8,184 being 
dead. There were 14,685 British airmen and 17,773 other Allied 
personnel serving in the Union. 


SPAIN. Feb. 1.—The Madrid A.B.C. criticized the British press and 
the B.B.C. for maintaining a hostile attitude towards Spain, and for 
publishing rumours circulated by “‘Spanish émigrés who only desire 
to resurrect civil war”. Declaring that the United States understood 
ie 8 position better, the paper added: “No wonder the sympathy 

the ee people is directed more’to the United States than to 
Englan ” 


SWEDEN. Fed. 4.—Hr. Moller, Chairman of the Danish Council in 
London, arrived in Stockholm for conversations with Hr. Doring, 
representative in Moscow of the Danish resistance movement. 

Feb. g.—Count Bernadotte, Vice-President of the Swedish Red 
Cross, left for Berlin at the head of a delegation to arrange for the 
return to Sweden of all Swedes living in Germany. 


SWITZERLAND. Feb. 7.—1,210 civilian internees and 600 Dutch 
Jews arrived in Geneva from a German concentration camp. It was. 
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learnt that Himmler had authorized their departure to Switzerland, on 
the personal intervention of a former Swias Cabinet Minister. 

Feb. 11.—The Anglo-American trade mission, including the Parlia- 

“mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, and Mr: 
Laughlin Currie, representing the United States, arrived in Berne. 

Feb. 1a—The leaders of the Anglo-American trade delegation, Mr. 
Dingle Foot and Mr. Laughlin-Currie, made a statement about the 
discussions with the Swiss which were to open the next day, on the 
arrival of the French delegation. They maintained that the conference 
was necessary because total war inevitably changed the attitude of 
belligerents towards neutral trading with the enemy. Food and raw 
materials being of great military significance, deliveries to the enemy, 
even in transit through a neutral country, could not be ignored. The 
discussions would cover commercial, financial, and economic relations 
between Switzerland and Germany, and supplies to France. The 
Allies would try to find solutions for Swiss economic difficulties, 
particularly those arising from her need of food, fodder, industrial 
materials, and transport. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. fas. 29.—It was learnt that the 
Syrian Foreign Minister, in a statement to the Chamber, declared that 
his Caa was determined to control its army, or, failing that, 


would create one to safeguard Syrian independence. The existing 
army, although under French control, was manned by Syrian officere 
and men, and pleas at Syrian expense. 

Feb. 2.—M. Bidault’s reported atatement. (see France.) 

Feb. 5—The Lebanese Minister in London, in a statement on 
behalf of both the Syrian and Lebanese Governments, said that 
France’s claim for a preponderating position could be accepted by 
neither country. “We have been told,” he added, “that neither the 
Americans nor the Ryssians, who have ized our sovereignty and 
independence unconditionally, would be willing to see any one Power 
given a preponderating position.” The conclusion of a treaty was 
conditional on the consent of other Arab States under the terms of the 
Alexandria Protocol, and no treaty could be signed which might con- 
stitute a barrier to Arab unity. The French authorities knew that troop 
reinforcements increased tension instead of helping order. The 
sovereignty and independence of the two States having been recognized” 
by all the great Powers, the constitutional authorities alone were 
responsible for internal order. Recalling previous declarations by Gen. 
Catroux, the statement ended by insisting that Syria and the Lebanon 
should possess “national forces which owe allegiance to their own 
Governments and not to a foreign Power”. 

Feb. 6.—The Lebanese Government revealed, during a Parliamen- 
tary debate, that they had asked for the transfer of troops to their 
control, and also for the conversion of the French delegate into a 
Minister with the same status as that accorded to representatives of 
other Governments recognizing the Lebanon. 
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It was reported that the Syrian Government had allotted 15 million 
Syrian pounds in its Budget for the Army. The Lebanese Budget 
allowed 5 million pounds. 

Statement by the French Minister of Information. (see France.) 
| Feb. 7.—Parliamentary statement on British policy. (see Great 
Britatn.)- 

The Lebanese Government stated that the signatories of the Ai 
dria Protocol could conclude treaties with other Powers without the 
consent of their fellow signatories. Í 

Feb. ọ—The Syrian President in Mecca. (see Saudi Arabia.) 
TANGIER. Feb. 7—The Spanish artillery and the sand Division 
under Gen. Uriarte left for Spain. 

Feb. 9.—It was rted that Col. Granado of the’ Moroccan Army 
had become Acting Chief Military Commandant. 


TRANSJORDAN. Feb. 6.—The High Commissioner of Palestine 
conferred with the Regent of Iraq and the Emir Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan at the latter’s winter camp. 


U.S.A. Fan. 30.—Mr. Harry Hopkins and Mr. Stettinius in Rome. 
(sce Italy.) 

Fan. 31.—The Navy Secretary stated that the Navy’s procurement 
total for 1945 was approximately $15,404 million, covering 24,396 
vessels to be built or commissioned, at an estimated cost of $4,954 
million. Combat vessels would number 206. 

Feb. 1—The Senate passed the George Bill, providing for the 
separation of the Federal loan agencies from the Commerce Depart- 
ment, by 72 votes to 12. 

The British delegation’s report on the recent International Businesg 
Conference held at Rye. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 2—The House of Representatives passed the May- Bill, com- 
pelling 18 million men between 18 and 45 to take up war work 

The acting Secretary of State told the Foreign Policy Association in 
New York that France would have to wait until the defeat of Germany 
before her larger needs could be met. The disintegration of her internal 
transport, the lack of port facilities, and one of the worst winters in 
history which aist r river and road traffic, had prevented quick 
rehabilitation. Steps already taken to help France included the transfer 
of more than 100 warshipe, the overhauling of French ships in American 
ports, the equipping of eight divisions and 200 supp porting elements of 
the Army, the agreement to equip eight more divisions the delivery 
of substantial numbers of military ’p . $x million worth of military- 
supplies would be produced in France during 1945, and raw materials 
would be shipped for the purpose. 

It was officially stated ‘Naat battle casualties totalled 737,342 up to the 
end of December, 1944. Army casualties totalled 650,420, including- 
121,676 dead. 
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Feb. 3.—It was announced that an air-transport services agreement 
had been signed with- Eire, providing that American air lines should 
be accorded rights of transit and non-traffic stop in Eire, and also, 
commercial entry for international air traffic at the Shannon Airport. 

Feb. 4.—The American Bankers’ Association stated in a report that 
the International monetary fund proposed: at Bretton Woods “would 
increase the already grave danger of inflation, would delay fundamental 
economic adjustments, and would fail to protect the principles and 
interests of the United States and her citizens”. The capital funds of 
- the Export-Import Bank should be increased to $2,000 million in order 
to meet deserving credit needs pending the establishment of the Inter- 
_ national Bank. The. lending powers of this institution should be 

broadened so that loans could be made to countries desirous of atabil- 
izing their. currencies. 

The War Shipping Administration announced that cargo space 
equivalent to about 26 ships had been assigned for the carriage of 
essential supplies to France for the firet quarter of 1945, and a number 
of ships with French crews had been assigned to France as part of the 
United Nations Shipping pool. 40,000 tons of supplies had been 
, shipped to France during January, 1945. 

Feb. 5.—-The Acting Secretary of State told the press that his 
a naa bad asked for the admittance of correspondents into the. 

, and had learnt that each application would be considered 
separately by the Soviet head of the Balkan Control Commission. The 
State Department would energetically support pending applications. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said that the economic policy com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Association wére responsible for the 
recent statement on the Bretton Woods Agreements, Department 
having discovered that bankers all over the country held opposite 
views. He had asked the Association not to publish their objections, 
because if they were followed by Congresa the agreements would 
become a dead letter. The international monetary fund, he added, was 
n far the survival of the small liberated nations. 

President Roosevelt nominated Mr. Felix Cole to be Minister to 
Ethiopia. É 

Feb. 7.—The head of the Tig E Economic Administration, 
the extension of the Lend-Lease Act until the defeat of Germany an 
Japan, told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that the British 
Commonwealth was supplying reverse lend-lease at the rate of 
$2,500 million a year, $3,300 million worth having been received by 
the end of June, 1944. Up to December, 1944 Russia had received 
362,000 U.S. motor vehicles. . 

Announcement of the President’s meeting with Mr. Churchill and 


Feb. 9.—The acting Secretary of oe told the Press that his Govern- 
ment would not be satisfied until all neutral Governments had given 
unequivocal assurances that they would refuse. admittance to Axis 
war criminals, and deport those illegally i 

The State Department announced that Executive sanction had been 
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given to three of the four documents adopted by the Chicago civil 
aviation conference, dealing with the establishment of the interim 
o ion and the two freedoms and five freedoms of the air. 
Feb. 11.—The War Secretary, the Navy Secretary, and the president 

- of the National Academy of Science announced the establishment of a . 
scientific research board to continue close co-operation between civilian 
scientists and the armed forces. 

The Economic delegation in Berne. (see Switzerland.) 

Mr. Jefferson Caffery’s broadcast from Paris. (see France. 

Feb. 1a—Communiqué*on Three-Power Conference. A special - 


summary). 

President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress asking for legislative 
action on the Bretton Woods agreements. Other proposals, 
the establishment of a United Nations’ food and agriculture o - 
tion, a broadening and strengthening of the Trade Agreements Act of 
«1934, an international agreement for the reduction of trade barriers, 
the control of cartels, the orderly marketing of world surpluses- of 
certain. commodities, revision of the Import-Export- Bank, and an` 
international oil ment, would shortly ibe stared before Congress. 
In addition, the Taleo Act would have to be repealed. The President 
said that the time had cpme for the United States to take the lead in ° 
establishing principles of economic co-operation as the puns of 
expanded world trade. 


U.S.S.R. Feb. 2.—Moscow radio reported that the British -Parliamen- 
a a delegation had left for England. 
‘avestia complained of the slowness of the purge in Italy, pointing 
omc ea T ania ris ahr y and State machine. 
per accused the Vatican of desiring to defend traitors 
meee Announcement of Marshal Stalin’s meeting with Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. (see Great Britain). 

Feb, 10.—Red Star said that hatred was an extra weapon in the 
struggle against Germany. It must be kept keen, but used intelligently. 
Above all there must be soldierly discipline. “The factories which 
worked for the enemy must to-morrow, if not to-day, work for our 
army. Everything taken from the enemy becomes of State value”, the 

r added. 

eb. 11.—“A declaration to the peoples of all the world”, published 
in the press from leaders of the Orthodox Church, criticized those, 
nicl the Vatican, “who by their statements are trying to shelter 
erite Germany from all ‘the crimes that it committed, and are 
speline for mercy for Hitlerites who spilt the blood of innocent 

vices: and thereby desire, in our view, to leave on earth after the war 
Fascist inhuman anti-Christian teaching and its supporters”. f 

Isvestia and Red Fleet declared that Germans were already establish- 
ing industrial interests in neutral countries, relying on the ‘Alien’ lack 
of cé. 


Feb, 12.—Communiqué on the Three-Power conference. (see special 
summary.) 


* 
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YUGOSLAVIA. [In the summary of the Subasitch-Tito Agreement 

printed in the in of Feb. 3 last, page 115, Article 3 should have 

read: “In ordér to avoid any possible tension of relations in the country, 

we have egreed that King Peter II shall not return to the country until 
the people have pronounced their decision in this respect. . . .”] 

` Feb. a.—The was reported to have Servants Gen. Simovitch, 

Dr. Juraj Sutej, and M. Dushan Semec to be R 

Feb. 8—Marshal Tito was reported to have A aay to the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Simovitch and Dr. Sutej as Regents, and proposed that 
Dr. Vokosavlijevitch and M. Ante Manditch should be appointed in 
their place. 

Feb, g.—The Free Yugoslav Radio announced that Marshal Tito had 
not opposed the appointment of Gen. Simovitch as Regent, but had. 
only disapproved that of Dr. Sutej, who had been a member of the 
Government which signed the Tripartite Pact in 1941. 

Feb. :12—The Government Information Department announced 
that, at a Cabinet meeting presided over by the King, it was aa 
` that the Royal Government should proceed forthwith to ee 
complete the agreed decision concerning the Regency and the: ormation 
of a single Gqvernment”. 

Twenty U.N.R.R.A. officials arrived in the’ country to assist in 
administering relief supplies, of which about 1,500 tons, aay all 
food, had been landed in the last 12 days. 
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THE TREATMENT OF WAR CRIMES 
II. The Present Situation 


i ee 1945 the same reasons for punishing war criminals 
as there were 25 years ago; the only difference is that these are 
now stronger, More impressive, and more urgent. It cannot be denied 
that war crimes have this time been committed on an unprecedented 
scale and in a far more gruesome manner; moreover, criminal exter- 
mination of populations has been systematically studied and advocated 
as a means of government, and-has openly become part of the policy of 
some belligerenta. There is, from those who have suffered, a corres- 
pouting stronger desire for justice and retribution, and if this is not 

i com ns will inevitably be made with such action as other 
Allies may take in this connection. Furthermore, the pernicious effects 
of impunity on the general standard of morality and on international 
security, and the desirability of providing a deterrent for the future, are 
more apparent than they were in 1919. 

Whereas the contingency of reprisals which an unscrupulous enemy 
might take upon innocent deportees, internees, or prisoners of war in 
retaliation for trials of his own guilty nationals must be borne in mind, 
there are some shibboleths which may safely be set aside. The much 
overstated danger of making national martyrs out of common criminals 
can be neutralized by apposite propaganda, and the possible conse- - 
quences of a policy of punishment upon post-war trade relations, 
reconciliation, and the re-establishment of world-order should not be 
exaggerated; furthermore, Hitler’s conduct should not be placed on the 
same level as that of Napoleon or Charles I. 

It is inevitable that only a limited proportion of criminals will pay 
the penalty; nonethe less, no category of crimes should be immune from 
punishment and means should be provided for punishing every one of 
_ the culprits, whatever be his crime, his rank, or his position. Objections 
from the legal side, such as the lack of precedents, of international 
criminal law, and of international justice, should not prevent justice 
being dealt out. It is a fact that the 1922 collapse ‘of international 
justice has not inspired lawyers to initiate a for the defects of 
the existing eae or to build up, in the light of the AT 
gained, some new and better aystem. It is the contrary that hap- 
pened; in some universities the subject of the laws of war was dropped, 
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at the Hague Academy of International Law it was vetoed by the 
curatorium, and elsewhere it was considered obsolete or treated with 
i indifference. Optimists entertained the delusion that war was outlawed, 
and that it was unnecessary to make any efforts to humanize it, whereas 
pessimists believed that the laws of war would be disregarded anyway 
and that it was futile to try and improve them. There were, however, 
with the W: n Conference of 1921-22 and the Geneva Gas 
Protocol of 1925, feeble att se to fill some gaps in the customs of war 
by regulating submarine and by forbidding the use of gas and 


bacteria by aircraft, but the instruments were not ratified by some 


States, and this discouraged further attempts. 

However, although the laws and customs of war have not been 
codified or completed (except in-respect of the treatment of a 
of war), they have not ceased to exist, nor have they been near 
Moreover, in the Abyssinian war, and as soon as the present war roke 
out, belligererits of both sides invoked the laws of war and began 
accusing each other of violating them, thereby implicitly admitting 
them as binding. The customs of war and the laws of humanity are 
not technicalities that require to be stated in writing before they can 
be applied; they are the fundamental laws which every man and woman 
—in the West at least—knows by instinct, and which can be summed up 
as the obligation to spare human beings unnecessary suffering. 

war such an’ abundance of pronouncements have been 

made by Heads of Governments and .Cabinet Ministers stating the 

pony of Neer bts that only a few of the more important need be 

e of the first statements of general policy was made on 

T 1941, when President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill both told 

the world that retribution for crimes must take its place among the 

major purposes of the war. Similar decisions had previously been taken 

by the Russian leaders, for the Molotov Notes of Nov. 27, 1941 and 

Jan. 6, 1942 announced that the crimes committed by the Cni 

were all being registered, and called for punishment. On Jan. 13, 1942 

an international agreement was signed at St. James’s Palace by the 

nine Euro Continental Allied Governments, whereby, in the 
presence of the British Foreign Secretary, they: 

“(z) affirmed that acts of sola inflicted upon the civilian popula- 
tions have nothing in common with the conceptions of an act of war 
or of a political crime as understood by civilized nations, 

“(2) took note of the declarations made in this respect on Oct. 25, 
1941 by the President of the United States of America and by the 
British Prime Minister, 

“(3) placed among their Principal war aims the punishment, thro 


the channels of organized justice, of those of or responsible for 
these crimes, whether they ha have ordered em, perpetrated them, or 
participated in them, 


“(4) resolved to see to it in a spirit of international solidarity that 
(a) those guilty or responsible, whatever their nationality, are sought 
out, handed over to justice, and judged, (b) that the sentences pro- 
nounced are carried out.’ 


- 
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These principles had been accepted, on Jan. 9, 1942 by the Chinese 
Government, and the Soviet Government subscribed to them on 
Oct. 14, 1942. 

One step further was reached when President Roosevelt on Aug. 21, 
1942, and Mr. Churchill on Sept. 8, declared that the accused would be 
tried by the Courts of the place where the crimes had been committed. 
This was confirmed in the following terms in the Three-Power Declara- 
tion on Atrocities published after the Moscow Conference on Nov. 1, 
1943: 

E EEE P PE ET O a aay Government 
which may be set up in Germany those German officers and men and 
members of the Nazi Party who have been responsible for or have 
taken a consenting part in the above`atrocities, massacres, and execu- 
tions will be sent back to the countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be judged and punished according to 
the laws of these liberated countries and of the free Governments which 
will be erected therein. Lists will be compiled in all possible detail , 
from all these countries, having d especially to the invaded parts 
of the Soviet Union, to Poland and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia and 
Greece, including Crete and other islands, to Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, and Italy.... Let those 
who have hitherto not imbrued their hands’ with innocent blood 
beware lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for most assuredly the 
three Allied Powers will pursue them to the uttermost ends of the 
earth and will deliver them to the accusers in order that justice may 
be done. 

“The above declaration is without prejudice to the case of -German 
criminals whose offences have no particular geographical location and 
who will be punished by a joint de aida of the Governments of the 
Allies.” 

In the meantime another important decision had been agreed upon, 
and was made public on Oct. 7, 1 in Washington by President 
Roosevelt, and in London (House of Laas) by the Lord Chancellor, 
as follows: 

“(x) named criminals wanted for war crimes should be caught and 
handed over at the time of—and as a condition of—the Armistice, 
with,the right to require the delivery of others as soon as investigations 
are complete, 

“(a) a United Nations’ Commission for the Investigation of War 
Crimes is to be instituted.” 

It was also pointed out that the aim of the United Nations was to | 
punish not only the actual perpetrators but also the ringleaders. 


From these and other statements certain consequences follow: 

1. The United Nations have formally and solemnly committed 
themselves e pariely and as a whole to carry out a policy of punish- 
ment. Thus far only Russia has acted as well as spoken. There is no 
doubt that the peoples of the United Nations strongly deaire retribu- 
tion; whether, eae kek reasons of expediehcy, their Governments will once 
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redicted. 

ere ee The Tar (a) that there 
will be, after the cessstion-of hostilities, no indiscriminate reprisals 
“against the German? population for crimes committed during,the war,* 
and, (b) that punishment will be imposed only after the accused have 
been fo found guilty, i.e. after trial by a properly constituted court. This 
may be either the ordinary civil court, a military court, or any other 
court which has jurisdiction by the law of the land. 

3. The accused are to be brought to trial to the countries where the 
deeds were committed.. This applies primarily to the actual perpe- 
trators, who are, comparatively speaking, minor criminals, but it also 
applies to Gauleiters, governors, and administrators of the occupied 
countries; they will be brought to the place of their crimes to be judged 
there. The number of the accused should be dealt with in this 
way, which is the speedieat and the moet convenient. 

4. It may be assumed that the preceding rule would not apply to 
crimes committed in Germany; the lesson of Leipzig has gone home, 
and it is improbable that that mistake will be repeated. Crimes com- 
mitted in Germany against Allied prisoners of war and deportees of 
any kind may be tried-by the courts of the victims’ country if those 
courts have jurisdiction to try crimes committed abroad; alternatively 
such crimes might be tried by ad hoc United Nations’ courts, with 
military or civilian judges, sitting in Germany or Saen Dere if such 
courts are instituted. 

Tt has been suggested that the United Nations sheild satin: as war 
crimes, outrages which have been committed in Germany against 
German or Serres ala (e.g. the extermination of German Jews). 
‘The practicability of considering such outrages as “war” crimes has 
been questioned. It is recognized that the World has shrunk to such an 

' extent that political experiments tried in one country are bound to 
inffuence others; unemployment and dissatisfaction at home sometimes 
lead to a desire to give a trial to in force abroad, and even the 
Nazi régime, notwithstanding its brutality, racial hatred, Gestapo, and 
concentration camps has found supportere in many countries, so, that 
if the war had not come to stamp it out the disease might in the end 
have spread far and wide. But although many people realize how, near 
some countries were to that danger, and can see clearly that it would be 
to the benefit of mankind if, having recognized once and for all that a 
nation is not free to disregard, even towards her own people, the. 
fundamental principles of humanity, the United Nations were to assume 
the right to punish the individuals who have violated those principles, 
it is doubtful whether the world has reached sufficient maturity to 
recognize the right of a group of nations to interfere in another nation’s 
internal affairs; the conception of sovereignty is still too strong and the 
' 1'The term “Germans” or “Germany” used throughout this article implies G 
all omia and enemy countries. 

might be taken for any guerrilla warfare waged after the capitula- 
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repercussions on the internal policy of some of the Allies might be too 
far-reaching to allow any practical effect being given to such a sug- 
geation.t 

Another plan ia that the Germans themselves should be made to 
punish the Nazis for their crimes against the Jews, but such a reversed 
piy cy can hardly be Tan from Nazi courts in their present form. 

t might be obtained by superimposing upon the German courts a 
mixed supreme court of appeal, composed of Allied—with, perhaps, 
some anti-Nazi Oa ran ig a with jurisdiction to rectify 
any traa is of justice made by German lower courts. German 
justice may, after the war, be in such a state of chaos or so completely 
“Nari” that, for the purpose of re-educating the whole judiciary 
personnel it may be necessary to control it for some time by super- 

eens upon it some such body. 

e necessity of exercising a firm control over German justice was 
made clear after the last war by a series of cases, of which the Wandt 
case is a typical example. Wandt was a Socialist who had in 1919 
written a book entitled Etappe Gent describing the revolting behaviour 
of German officers in Belgium. In 1923 he was arrested for an unknown 
reason, and sentenced a secret trial by the Leipzig Court to, six 
years’ penal servitude. In 1926 it transpired that the charge had been 
that Wandt had communicated to the Belgians the names of four 
Be separatists who had worked for the na, and the reasons 
of the sentence were disclosed: Wendt had harmed-Germany by making 
koten to the: Baloo aiithowities the: names of four Belewaas oho Tehi 
have given Germany valuable help tn the event of another German occupa- 
tion of Belgium. This was considered as treason. Thus as early a8 1923, 
under a Socialist Government, a German Court of Justice was con- 
sidering the eventuality of another war and another occupation of 
Belgium." If there had been some kind of control over German justice 
at i time such a sentence could not have been delivered. 

5. Punishment will be imposed irrespective of rank, as well on those 
who have ordered the crimes as on the actual perpetrators. In particular, 
the systematic organizing of a policy of atrocities and terroriam will be 
considered as a criminal act, and not as an act of State nor even a8 a 
political crime. A general commanding an army which aystematically 

refuaéd quarter, or a governor administering rovince where the 
Sia, were ill-treated, starved, or deported Sredi be held responsible 

r the policy that has been carried out with his consent. 

6. Those eed of offences that have no particular geographical 
location will unished by a joint decision of the Governments of the 


1 Recen Hiere seni to bare Deen a tanne oh eine aa MI Pea 
The U.S. Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Grew, sud on Feb. 1 that the State 
Department plan calla “for the punishment. . . for the whole broad criminal 
enterprise, includi offences wherever committed against... minority 
elements, Jewish, and other groupe and eh aed and Mr. Richard Law, on 
Jan. 31, tide a ctateinent to ths eama oth 

* Likewise, on Sept. 1, 1 the German rëdio oF Biusscis Wickdeawe to the 
Belgians the fo ee er ee ee 
we will come back. Till then, good-bye.” z 
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Allies. This seems to apply primarily to Hitler himself, his Cabinet 
Ministers, and high officials in German Ministries who in the quiet of 
their atudy have conceived, framed, or signed the diabolical orders, 
decrees, and regulations whereby the policy of extermination was carried 
out. Orders and decrees of this character are ix themselves sufficient 
proof of guilt, the signatures which appear at the bottom of these 
documents are the accuseds’ own confessions of guilt, and a court of 
justice would have good reasons for convicting the signatories without 
need of further evidence. Where such orders are designed for a par- 
ticular country their authors may stand for trial in that country, but if 
they are made in terms so general as to apply to several occupied 
countries, or all of them, then it will be for the United Nations to 
decide how these men should be punished. The decision might be to 
indict these accused, who are at the root of the evil, before a special 
court of justice; whether the United Nations might impose the punish- 
ment direct, without trial, appears doubtful aie light of a statement 
made by the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Grew, on Jan. 29, 1945, 
according to which -the policy of the United Nations was “that Axia 
leaders and their henchmen guilty of war crimes and atrocities be 
brought to justice”. (N.B. This does not affect the question whether 
punishment for the aggression: -might be imposed by a political decision.) 


Much has been written about international criminal courts. Inter- 
Allied military courts were outlined in Article aag of the Versailles 
Treaty, and a civilian international criminal court has been consistently 
demanded since then by many legal associations and European States; 
the last proposal was introduced before the League of Nations and 
discussed in 1937, and it was signed by several countries. Establishing 
a United Nations’ court by means of a treaty would be, undoubtedly, 

a long and complicated business, especially if the treaty has to be 
ratified by Parliament in countries where the desire for punishment is 
not so acutely felt. It seems, however, that it should not be impossible 
to establish such a court by an order of the Commander-in-Chief, or 
even, when the time comes, by an order of the “Military Command of 
Occupied Germany”. In the light of what happened between the two 
wars the conclusions of the 1919 “Commission on the Responsibility 
of the Authors of the War and Enforcement of Penalties” appear as 
having lost none of their strength, and it would not be surprising if 
these well-reasoned proposals were now put to the test." 

7. The surrender of the first batch of accused is to be demanded at 
the time of the Armistice. This implies that the first lista of accused will 
have been drafted before the cessation of hostilities. Generally speaking 
the Allies obviously consider speedy proceedings essential; some of 

t the announcement made in R Lg on Jän, I9, 1945, Claseing 
the following as war criminals: “People who have treated prisoners brutally. 
who have terrorized the people, or have seized other people's property, trose 
“who have executed or ordered the liquidation of individuals or aroups, Dave 
ehown brutal treatment to internees or political rtees . finally 


those who have proposed o carried out Hitlerite or r laws.” 
© 2 See the previous article in the Bulletin of Feb. s Tage 98 
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them have already pointed out that they will not stand for lengthily 
drawn out trials, but they may be disillusioned. Supposing there is an 
armistice, and the lista are handed over instantly, it is hard to believe 
that the Nezi administration, which will probably be in a complete 
state of chaos, will be in a position to identify, find, arrest, transport, 
and hand over to the Allies within a short time a number of accused 
persons, even if it is willing to do so, which is at least doubtfyl. This 
will have to be done by the Alkes themselves, and even if the organization 
which is to carry out this policy has already been framed that work will 
take some time. After that, the trials will have to be carried out, and if 
justice is to be administered properly and not merely as a pretence, and 
if, in keeping with Western traditions of fairness, the accused (some 
of whom may be innocent) are to be given a reasonable opportunity for 
defence, including the calling of evidence, then many months may 
elapec. To judge by the length of time which court- martial p 

against traitors are now. alias | in the liberated eres it is to be 
anticipated that the trials of war criminals will not be so swiftly 
expedited as is sometimes hoped; and the little that has yet been achieved 
in Italy in respect of war crimes is another warning against over- 
confidence. As it is futile to expect that within a few months the outtry 
for punishment will die down in Continental Europe it would seem 
better, in order to avoid disappointment, to allow for two or three years 
as the time necessary to bring to justice, not all the most heinous war 
criminals, but a reasonable number of them, so that the general desire 
for justice may be satisfied. 

With a view to obtaining more speed some persons have advocated 
that legal forms be dispensed with altogether. This would mean sinking 
to the level of the Nazis. The danger of such a method should not be 
underestimated; as a precedent it would be deplorable, and in view of 
the criticisms that have been directed against the Volksgerichte the 
remedy would be worse than the evil: perhaps the guilty would be 
punished, but at the cost of striking at the innocent also. Whether 
judges could be found who would consent to take part in such proceed- 
ings is also doubtful. The French have announced their intention of 
imposing punishment with the utmost celerity, but by means of legal 
methods and irrespective of the time that may take. This is a proper 
dnd dignified attitude; it is within their right, and it is not within the 
province of any other TARON; or within its power, to interfere or to 
curtail the p 

It is better, and more in conformity with Western European tradi- 
tions to judge irreproachably a limited number of cases which can be 
held as good precedents than to obtain by means of hasty mass-trials . 
a heap of convictions which jn the eyes of the public would carry- no 
weight and which would discredit the whole scheme. This will be the 
firet time that war crimes are punished systematically through the chan- 
nels of organized justice; the cases tried will form the basis of inter- 
national criminal law, and it is essential that the proceedings should be 
of the highest standing. 

On the other hand, it is not to be admitted that because some of the 
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most revolting acts have not been designated, as crimes either by a 
statute or by an international convention that they should remain 
unpunished, The separation of families followed by wholesale deporta- 
tion for slave labour are in this category, and. some punctilious lawyers 
argue that these acts are, strictly seeing, not crimes, and therefore 
A EMS If the “narrowness” of a text of law is allowed to stand 
in the way of plain justice, public opinion may become exasperated, 
and in this unprecedented field of war crimes strict interpretation of the 
letter of the law should not be adhered to. It ig to be hoped that com- 
mon sense will prevail, and that the “common law of nations” will be 
applied in the same way as, in times gone by, British criminal courts, 
for instance, applied unwritten common law. Where technicalities 
prevent the ordinary courts from applying such “common law of 
nations” other courts should be instituted with power to do 60. 

8. Although punishment is primarily to ct accused persons 

belonging to enemy countries it will be imposed irrespective of 
nationality, so that an accused will not escape either because there is a 
doubt as to his nationality, or because he is Stateless, or because he may 
have obtained from any enemy, puppet, or neutral Government some 
new nationality. . 
. 9. The “Big Three” will pursue the accused “to the ends of the 
earth”, and deliver them to the accusers. This is a promise that Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. will exercise their utmost power 
and strength to find the accused, even if they are hiding in Germany, 
and that if they have found refuge in neutral countries the Big Three 
will exercise the necessary pressure to obtajn their surrender. This 
could be done by deferring for some time the grant of transport 
facilities for the relief of any countries that may show insufficient 
goodwill in falling in line with the policy of the Allies. 

10. War crimes that come under this heading may be described as the 
offences the judicial punishment of which the leading members of the 
United Nations are prepared to support by common action because they 
are condemned by the common conscience of mankind. The list and 
provisions concerning war crimes that appear in Sections 441 and 443 
of the British Manual of Military Law need revising, and it is reasonable 
to assume that not only flagrant offences against the laws of humanity 
and traditional violations of the customs of war (whether or not they 
have been made into statutory crimes) will come into account, but also 
ordinary crimes by common law committed in time of war of which the 
perpetrators, have been immune from punishment by reason of their 
membership of a (Nazi), a body (Gestapo), or a nation (Herren- 
* volk); it would indeed be extraordinary to hold that a soldier who has 

committed an ordinary crime during the war is protected by his 
uniform against trial and punishment. 

It will be for the courta to decide what acts can be punished as war 

_ crimes; according to the Soviet War News there are proposals to go as 

far as to indict German bankers, financiers, and heads of industries 

who have helped the war effort, but such generalizations are apt to 

mislead; each individual case should be examined on its merits, and it 
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„may well be that, in tespect of some of the latter, good grounds for 
conviction will be found. 

A maibe of commissions, official and unofficial, have for some time 
been busy on this subject. Th 1941 a commission on general policy, 
comprising ye cain of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Gree 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the 
Free French conducted discussions which led to the framing of the 
principles embodied in the Declaration of St. Jamea’s Palace of Jan. 13, 
1942. 

The interest which the public took in the question resulted in the 
study of the matter being taken up in an unofficial way, namely by the 
“International Commission for Penal Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment” which was appointed to this effect by the University of Cam- 
bridge, and whose conclusions have not been disclosed to the public. 
‘The London International Assembly, presided over by Lord Cecil, also 
appointed a Commission in the beginning of 1942 to propose ways and 
means of ae punishment. It worked in-contact with Govern- 
mental circl issued in 1943 a detailed report on the technical 
problems involved and a short pamphlet on the same question. 

Some of the United Nationa have fact-finding commissions working 
in their own country, such as the U.S.S.R. Bxtraordinaty Commission 
for German crimes, the French Service des Crimes de Guerre Ennemis 
which has ramifications in the whole of France, the Yugoslay War 
Crimes Commission, the Belgian Commission @ Enqutte sur les violations 
du droit des gens, des lois, et des coutumes de la guerre, and others. 

The “United Nations Commission for the Investigation of War 
Crimes”, the creation of which was announced on Oct. 7, 1942, is an 
advisory body on which fifteen of the United Nations are represented: 
U.S.A., Australia, Belgium, the U.K., China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, India, Lux urg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. The U.S.S.R. is not represented, but the 
firm attitude that the Soviets have adopted in respect of retribution 
od confidence that their help will be available when the time comes 

or the arrest of the accused in the Russian-occupied zone. On the 
other hand, the British Commonwealth’s preponderance (four repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary-General, and the Chair) charges it with a heavy 
responsibility, for the final success or failure will in a large measure 
depend upon the influence wielded by the Anglo-Saxon pra 

The terms of reference derive partly from the Lor hancellor’s 
address, as follows: 

“The Commission will investigate war crimes committed agai 
nationals of the United Nations, recording the testimony available, and 
the Commission will report from time to time to the ernments of 
those nations cases in which such crimes appear to have been com- 
mitted, naming and identifying wherever possible the persons res- 
ponsible. The Commission should direct its attention in particular to 

organized atrocities. Atrocities perpetrated by or on the-orders of 
Germany in Occupied France should be included. The sed tes 
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should cover war crimes of offenders irrespective of rank, and the aim 
will be to collect material, supported wherever possible by depositions 
or by other documents, to establish such crimes, es y where 
they are systematically perpetrated, and to name and identify those 
ge oar for their perpetration 

us; the original task of the “Commission was the making of liste 
of accused, after due investigation of each case. It is obvious that at 
this ‘of the war “investigation” cannot mean anything like a 
thorough and complete judicial examination of the c 

According to a statement made by the Chairman in August, 1944* 

. the functions of the Commission were enlarged to inchude that of mak- 

ing recommendations to the Governments upon such matters as the 
matod to be adopted to ensure the surrender or capture of the persons 
wanted for trial as war criminals, and the tribunals by which they should 
be tried. There is no doubt that thoee who are charged with examining 
the facts are the best placed to advise on the methods and machinery 
suitable for dealing with them; as to what those methods will be, the 
Commission cannot be expected to disclose the contents of their 
recommendations before it is safe to do ao. 

It may be assumed that the experienced lawyers, statesmen, and 
judges who sit on the Commission have given their attention to ques- 
tions such as the treatment which should be meted out to the arch- 
criminals, the defence of superior order, and the methods of finding 
and ing the accused. This is, obviously the crux of the whole - 
matter, for if the persons wanted cannot be caught the best machinery 
for frial will be of no avail. It is hoped that the Governments con- 
cerned have discussed the Commission’s blue prints, and that whatever 
executive body has been charged with carrying them out has prepared 
the needed machinery so that it is ready to function at the moment of 
Germany’s collapse. It is hoped, also, that the valuable material 
concerning war crimes which is available in the liberated countries 
and in prisoners’ camps has been collected, and.that in respect of 
notorious war criminals who are now in Allied hands as prisonera of 
war special measures have been taken to prevent their escape or their 
repatriation, so that the Kiesewetter incident, referred to in the previous 
article, may not be repeated. > 


This short review of the subject will be seupieea in a ti article 
to be publiahed in the next issue of the Bulletin. = - - 


1 Quoted in The -FYanes of Aug. 31, 1944. 
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INCE the export markets of the Great Powers will clearly be subjecta 
of the greatest importance and of much discussion in the near future, 
it may be*useful to examine briefly the way in which the chief industrial 
exporting countries of the world have fared in the last few decades, and 
to note how their markets differ from one another, both geographically 
and qualitatively. i 
In thefirst place, which are the great exporting countries? In 1937 
there were only nine countries (U.S.A., U.K., Germany, Japan, 
Cabada, France, Belgium-Luxemburg, Argentina, and India, in that 
order) which were each responsible for more than 3 per cent of total 
worl ; collectively they accounted for oe per cent of the 
total. those nine countries, however, the three were out- 
standing, being collectively responsible for nearly a third of the world 
total (the United’ States with 13.06 per cent of it, the U.K. with 10.22 
per cent, and Germany with 9.41 per cent). Moreover, these three great 
exporting countries were of paramount importance in world markets in 
another sense—one or other of them was in 1937 the chief single supplier 
of 54 out of the 66 countries whose import statistics are given in the 
League of Nations’ annual International Trade Statistics: the United 
States was the principal supplier of 22, and Germany and the U.K. 
each of 16 countries, no other exporter being the principal supplier of 
more than three. 
The nature and location of an exporting country’s markets are, of 
course, largely determined by the nature of the products which it pro- 
-duces with the greatest efficiency, but it is also true that the direction 
of its specialization (and hence in some degree the direction in which it 
is most efficient) depends on the markets to which it happens to have 
the best access—for any reasons, including those of politics, geography, 
or personal and institutional connection. In other words, comparative 
advantage determines the distribution of export trade in so far as the 
market resembles the “perfect market” of theoretical economics, but 
“imperfections” of the market not only modify the pattern of trade but, 
in so doing, alter comparative advantages where these are based on any- 
thing but immovable natural resources. In seeking to explain the 
nature of a country’s export markets, therefore, it is probably most help- 
ful to begin by considering the composition of its exports, but it must 
borne in mind that this composition is not a “given” factor from which 
the rest follows—the relation between the nature of exports and the 
‘location of markets is, like so many connections in economics, really one 
of reciprocity rather than of causality. 
The differences in the composition of the exports of the three bi 
exporting countries are in some degree visible from the broad headi 
“of the Brussels classification; the percentage composition of their 
apn (in 1937) arranged under these heads was as shown in Table I. 
e outstanding feature of this comparison is the similarity of 
British and German exports, in that they consisted so largely of finished 
manufactures, in contrast with United ‘States exports, such a high 
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TABLE I 


Composition of Exports, 1937 (per cent of total)* 
Livs Ammals, Raw Materials Finished 





Food and Drink and semi- Manufactures Total 
Manufactures . 
U.K. 6.8 18.3 74.8 100 
U.S.A. 7.8 42.0 9 100 
Germany 1.3 16.5 2.1 100 
‘World Total 224 38.1 39.5 - 100 
* These figures include re-exports 


proportion of which still consisted of raw materials and semi-finished. 
products. The contrast was markedly greater eight years earlier, how- , 
ever; in 1929, 14 per cent of U.S. exports had consisted of food and 
drink, 41 per cent of raw and semi-manufactured materials, and only 
45 per cent of finished manufactures. In Germany, at that date, raw 
materials and semi-finished products (mainly the latter) had accounted. 
for nearly 22 per cent of the total, against only 16 per cent in the 
United Kingdom. Thus, over the eight years concerned, U.S. exports, 
and, in a smaller degree, those of Germany, were coming to consist more 
of finished manufactures, while those of the United Kingdom were 
not notably changed in this direction (there was, irideed, a slight shift 
in the opposite direction here, though probably not a significant one). 

When one comes to examine the goods rted by these three 
countries in greater detail, further great differences are apparent._ 
Consider first the foods and foodstuffs; German exports of these were 
negligible, British exports in these classes consisted as to more than half 
of beverages (mainly spirits), with manufactured tobacco and fish also 
of some importance, while the U.S. exports were chiefly unmanu- 
factured tobacco, cereals (which had been much more important a few 
years earlier) and fruit. A comparison of certain kinds of industrial 
exports is made in Table II. It would be difficult to make a compre- 
hensive comparison of the rts of the three countries, since, while 
the United Kingdom and the United States supplied data to the League 
of Nations in the form specified in the latter’s “Minimum List”, Germany 
did not. It is thought, however, that a reasonable degree of com- 
parability has been achieved in the groupe selected. 

From this table both the main differences in the percentage composi- 
tion of each country’s industrial exports and the relative strengths of the 
three competitors in the world market for various classes of goods can ' 
be seen. The high dependence of the United Kingdom on textile 
exports (which still constituted over a quarter of her export total), the ` 
overwhelming reliance of Germany on chemicals, fuel, steel, and 
machinery exports (collectively over 70 per cent of her total), for instance, 
are specially noticeable. It is most interesting, however, to run through 
the items of the table and to seek to account for the relative competitive 
strengths of the three countries with respect to each. 

In chemicals Germany had a long lead, the remains of a still longer one 
before 1914, based largely on the early excellence of German technical 
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education and the official encouragement of al science. Her i 
in dyestuffs and pharmaceutical products was eapeciall yem e 
United Kingdom’s lead in ala on the other band, is (if Spor 


TABLE I 
Selected Industrial Exports, 1937 (Milkon £) 
(Percentage of the country’s total exports in parentheses) 





; U.K. USA. Germany 
Chemicals, etc. . 27.6 (5.3%) 28.2 (4.2%) 68.0 (14.4%) 
of which . 
pharmaceutical products 34 3.7 ila 
dyes and dyestuffs ‘17 1.6 11.8 
other colours, paints, etc. 41 44 ae 
Textiles 132.9 (25.5%) 90.6 (13.5%) 38.1 (8.0%) 
5 of which 
fibres 16.4 78.7 0.7 
yarns 284 . BS : 
piece goods, etc. 88.1 10. 
Fuel 49.5 (9.5%) 92.5 (13.8%) Baoi ) 
Glass and pottery 6.0 1.2% £5 05% 0.5% FEN 
Iron end steel 38.4 (7 po hea ae ea 
Non-férrous metals : 14-4 uy 22.6 (3.4% 9.8 (2.1 
Metal manufactures 
(excl. machinery) 22 e3 ) 163 3.0%) 54.6 Sh 6 } 
and vehicles 18.8%) i834 27.2%)114.5 (24.1 
of whi 
electrical machinery 
and apparatus 19.0 23.6 ae 
ships, vehicles, aircraft 38.0 89.8 
machine tools , at 12.2 16.7 
prime movers, and 
boilers 7:3 3.2 5-3 
textiles and leather 
i . 60 3.2 10.9 
Total 521 670 473 


of raw cotton fibres are excluded) enormous. This, again, is a relic—a 
relic of the vastly greater lead which she attained in the mid-nineteenth 
century by virtue of her early start in this branch of manufacture. 
Her chief p in this instance, before the war was, of course, not 
Germany or the United States, but Japan, whose textile exports, how- 
ever (excluding fibres in both cases), were little more than half as great 
as the British. More important than the competition of other exporters 
in bringing about the fall of British textile sales, indeed, was the growth 
abroad of industries serving primarily their home markets. Fuel 
exports, on the other hand, are primarily a matter of natural advantage; 
the United Kingdom, with ita coalfields near to tidewater and its cheap 
outward shipping freights owing to the small bulk of its other main 
exports, still led the world’ in coal oe in 1937 (though its trade had 
declined by a third since 1929 and German exports almost equalled its 
total, e bunker l. The United States was a much smaller 
` coal exporter, partly, no doubt, because the greater bulk of her exports 
as a whole in relation to that of her imports did not make for specially 
cheap freights on exported coal; but her exports of petroleum products, 
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which do not compete with other commodities for cargo space, were 
not subject to this handicap. In contrast to these cases where natural 
advantage was paramount, the German lead in glass and pottery exports 
must be ascribed largely to long-standing traditions of craftsmanship. 

With regard to exports of iron, steel, and non-ferrous metals, natural 
advantage is again in the forefront; the United States, with its great 
reserves of coal, iron ore, and copper, naturally took the lead; the ~ 
United Kingdom’s exports of non-ferrous metals rested less securely 
' on advantages connected with the possession of coal and with long- 
standing commercial connections with the distant sources of the ores. 
In the export markets for metal goods other than machinery Germany 
had a decisive lead over both her main competitors combined; this 
. was probably traceable largely to the re-equipment, rationaliz- | 
ation, and official encouragement of the German metal and metal- 
working’ industries in the inter-war years, and to the cheapness of raw 
steel in the home market, maintained by official price limitation in the 
pre-war years. In the varied range of engineering products, national 
lines of specialization, traceable.in a large measure to historical rather 
than to current economic factors, again play a great part. In regard to 
electrical machinery and apparatus the three great competitors were 
of not dissimilar strengths; all three had vigorously built up these 
relatively new industries which (in the beginning, at least) were largely 
ancillary to, and drew upon the game resources as, other branches 
present in all advanced industrial systems. In the field of vehicle and 
ship building, however, a much higher degree of international special- 
ization is visible. In the motor vehicle trade the United States’ lead was 
unchallenged, partly because the enormous size of her home market 
had led to the early development of mass-production, partly because 
mass-production is more favoured by, the relative prices of factors of 
ue rao in the United States than by those obtaining elsewhere.” 

e United Kingdom had lost the great lead in shipbuilding for foreign 
account which she acquired in the late nineteenth century by virtue 
of the large British demand for ships, and the proximity of some 
British centres of heavy seei to the slipways; in 1937 Germany; 
largely by subsidies, far exceeded her in new tonnage exported; Britain, 
however, was well ahead of the United States in this respect, and also 
dominated the world market for second-hand ships. 

The machine tool market was dominated jointly by Germany and the 
United States; the latter’s advantage in having far the home 
market in the world no doubt counts for much here; it gives her a large 
and varied fund of skill and experience in this industry where the pro- 
ducts are so highly individualized. The German home market, too, in 
the later 19308 was also large, partly as a result of rearmament, but the 
preponderance of the German industry, as compared with the British 
in export markets must also be attributed in part to sheer specialization 
and vigour in this branch of German engineering. Past experience and 
specialization have no doubt favoured the United Kingdom in the world 
market for prime movers and boilers, in which she leads. In the 
market for textile machinery, however, she has lost to-Germany what 
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was once a predominant preron: largely (as has in some degree been 
the case with other kinds of machinery) because éome of the chief 
importing countries in the 19308 were among those to which Germany 
was able to increase her spe nee by aes aay purchases of imports 
coupled with bilateral 
e geographical deai Er e chief exporting countries’ 
markets is related jointly to the directions of specialisation sketched - 
above, to geographical considerations, and to political factors. In fact, 
the export markets of all three of the great exporters under discussionare . 
world-wide. The United States sent no more than a sixth of its exports 
to any one country, and there were nineteen countries to each of which it 
sent more than one per cent of them; the United Kingdom and Germany 
had even more widely dispersed trade connections. Nevertheless, there 
was some sign of a systematic geographical influence in the patterns of 
the three great exporters’ markets. 
f TABLE II ` 
Geographical Distribution of Markets of the U.K., U.S.A., and Germany, 
1935 (% of total exports) 


DESTINATION U.K. U.SA Germany 
North Africa = a. 9 1.3 
South Africe 8.8 2.3 Lo, 
Other Africa 4.2 1.0 0.7 
Northern N. Americe 5.3 14.4 0.5 
USA. - 5.5 ap! 4.0 
Latin America: Mineral-Producing 1.7 ; 3 2.5 
” n». Tropical i 3-5 2 43 
, » Non-Tropical Agricultural 4.0 2.4 2. 
India, Burma, Ceylon 9.8 ` 14 2.7 
S.E. Asia 2.8 - 2 1.3 
J , Korea, Formosa 1.0 eS 2.0 
i and other Continental Asia 4.0 28 3.4 
USER. 0.8 ra o9 ` 
tal Europe: Industrial — 18.9 19.2 [43.3] 
” ” Non-Industrial; Western 
” ”» ” ” & Northern 8 9 3.8 10.8 
, ” ” Eastern ALT 1.9 9.0 
Non-Continental Europe [5.0] 19.2 9.1 
10.3 3.2 0.7 











; 100 


Total 
Note: Germany and U.K.: Special Trade; T S.A.: generi Trade. 


Table III shows the distribution in 1935 of.the export trade of the 
three countries concerned by acoeeaphical areas, calculated from the | 
League of Nations study The Neto Network of World Trade. The most 
ptriking feature of the table is the concentration of over 7o per cent of 
German exports on European tmaarkets—mostly those of countries 
classified by the League of Nations as “industrial”. This, of course, 
accords well with the nature of German exports, briefly discussed 
above; the specialization on mac (eapecially machine tools), and_ 
the importance of coal exports and dyestuffs were partly the causes, 
partly the effecte of the high degree in which German trade was . 
directed to industrial markets; Germany’s geographical position, almost 
surrounded by neighbours in faist advanced stages of industrializetion, 
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has, however, also clearly played its part in bringing about this direction 
of specialization and trade. Among the legs highly industrialized 
countries of Europe German exports were directed almost as much to 
the eastern and south-eastern groups as to the western and northern— 
the much greater total buying- pee of the latter notwithstanding 
Her dominant position in east pean markets is brought out i 
Table IV, which shows the proportions of their total imports which I 
of the geographical regions distinguished drew from each of the three 
big exporting countries. Here, again, geography doubtless played an 
important part; the eastern countries were far nearer to Germany than 
to either of the other great industrial exporters; the western and 
northern countries were practically as neat to the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, the volume of trade in the opposite direction is always an 
important factor; Germany made it so by the bilateral techniques of 
payment which she employed, and the United Kingdom did so (in her 
relations with the Baltic and Scandinavian countries) by the trade agree- 
ea of 1933. Even in the absence of bilateral clearings or any special 

of power, however, the fact that channels of credit, 
cae connections, and movements of shipping are fostered by a 
movement of trade in one direction tends to encourage a movement 
if the reverse direction. Thus, the facts that Germany deliberately 
bought heavily from south-eastern Europe and that the United King- 
dom found her nearest sources of timber and many foodstuffs in north- 
western Europe*were in themselves of some importance in directing 
German and British exports. 

In the British case, however, the concentration of export markets 

in certain overseas countries is even more noteworthy than that in the 
` less industrialized countries of northern and western Europe. (The 
pen taken by the industrial parts of the Continent, though the 
he taken by any of the areas here distinguished, is not remarkable 
in view of the enormous purchasing power and the proximity of the 
markets concerned.) The extent to which British exports found markets 
in Africa, the temperate States of Latin America, India, Burma, Ceylon, 
and Oceania obviously requires explanation—the need is brought out 
even more strongly in Table IV, which shows how high a proportion of 
their imports some of the areas just named took from the United King- 
dom. The obvious explanation is that large parts of the regions con- 
cerned (except temperate Latin America) were parts of the British 
Empire and were thus bound to the United Kingdom by ties of political 
and personal connection, as well as by fiscal preference. 

This explanation doubtless accounts for an important part of the 
fact. The Dominions, India, and Burma together took about a third 
of all their imports from the United Kingdom; the Colonies, Protector- 
ates, and Mandates together took about a quarter of theire—percentages 
which are significantly higher than the corresponding ones for (say) 
temperate Latin America and tropical Latin America respectively. 
The contribution of fiscal preference to this result cannot be very great; 
the proportions of their imports which the Empire countries took from 
the United Kingdom before the increases of preference agreed to at 
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Ottawa were not sufficiently below the post-Ottawa proportions to ` 
warrant such a view. Nor is political jurisdiction in itself decisive; some 
of the former German colonies under British mandate continued until 
1939 to trade overwhelmingly with Germany. In some degree this 
imperfection in the world market for industrial exports is due to 


TABLE IV 


Patenta of iha Tepora of Carios Gecaraniieal Rarioni Aroa Tram TRA TAE 
S.A., and Germany, 1935- 


Percentages from: 
IMPORTING AREA UK. USA. Germany 
North Africa 8.9 © 3.7 
South Africa 48.0 16.2 4.9 
Other Africa 26.8 7.6 3.7 
Northern N. America 21.7 55.7 a 
U.S.A. 7.6 —] 3- 
Latin America: Min¢ral-Producing 9.2 34.2 10.4 
3 3 Tropical Agricultural 14.8 35.6 14-4 
7 i Non-Tropical Agricultural 23.6 14.1 5 
India, Burma, Ceylon 36.6 5.9 7.5 
S.E. Asia 10.4 11.9 3.6 
Japan, Ko: Formosa 3.3 31.8 4.9 
China and o Continental Asia 10.6 10.8 4.6 6 
Corneal Burope: Id Industrial T pay Baal 
tinen 7. 7.7 12.4 
s Non-Industrial; gaa 
& Northern 23.8 10.0 18.2 
3 +5 is F Eastern 11.6 7.2 22.0 
Non-Continental Europe [3.8] 11.3 4.2 
Oceania 44.0 15.2 2.9 
World I2.I 11.8 8.6 


personal, sentimental, and linguistic 1 bonds, either tying Empire 
purchasers to United Kingdom sellers directly, or bringing about 
similar results indirectly, by ensuring that much of the capital and 
enterprise in the Overseas Empire came from the United Kingdom 
It must not be forgotten, however, that, in the absence of euch 
“imperfections” due to political or linguistic ties, the markets of the 
Dominions would still probably have been as dependent on United 
Kingdom sources of supply as are those of temperate Latin America— 
a very high and striking degree of dependence. For, while it is no 
doubt true that these regions which in fact buy so much from the 
United Kingdom could buy similar goods from either of the other two 
great industrial exporters, it is certain that there is no equally accessible 
substitute for the United Kingdom as, overwhelmingly, the largest 
ingle market for their foodstuffs; and, as was mentioned above, factors 
which favour trade in one direction frequently favour trade in the 
opposite direction too, even in the absence of attempts to promote the 
bilateral balancing of trade by State.policy or bargaining. 

The dominance of the United States in the markets of Canada, Japan, 
and the tropical and mineral-producing parts of Latin America was, 
indeed, at least as great as that of the United Kingdom in its most 
favourable markets. Geographical position clearly has something to do 
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with this; so (in Latin America and Canada, at least) have U.S. capital 
investments. The stimulating effect of trade in the opposite direction is, 
again, an obvious factor, especially with Japan and Latin America, 
which find the chief outlet for their raw material exports in the U.S. 
market. This same factor may be responsible for the slight lead which 
U.S. exporters have over those of the UK. in the markets of S.E. Asia, 
despite the British advantage derived from fiscal preferences in some of 
the most important of those markets. 

ae eee) 5 briedy, i is the distribution of the markets of the three a 

t remains to glance at the relative courses of their 

eal rts and industrial exports over the last few decades. Table y 
shows the total exports of the three in 1913, 1929, and 1937, valued in 
‘each case at 1913 prices. 


TABLE V 
Total Exports valued at 1913 prices (million £) 
T1913 1929 1937 








U.K. 525 473 392 

U.S.A. 499 3 62 
« Germany 505 464 31 

Total of the above i 1529 1717 1335 








Total of above as % of world total 37.9 32.8 26.4 


This shows strikingly the differences between the fortunes of the three 
countries concerned. British and German rts showed falling trends 
over the whole period, British falling some more than German be- 
tween 1913 and 1929, and German much more than British between 1929 
and 1937. U.S. rts showed an enormous increase between 1913 
and 1929 (they undoubtedly displaced the U.K. and Germany from 
certain markets); their fall between the latter year and 1937 was marked, 
but left them still well above the 1913 level in volume. The decline of 
the total exports of these three countries as a percentage of world exports is 
also noteworthy; it is clearly a result of the rapid economic development of 
the rest of the world. For the present purpose, however, it is more 
useful to trace the course of exports af finished manufactures. For 
Germany and the United States price indices are available which 
enable these to be calculated at` 1913 prices; for the U.K. the only 
available index refers to all exports, but, since mainly or wholly manu- 
factured goods constitute ers of the total, little error is likely 

- to be involved in applying it to them. Table VI shows the result. 

The trends of the manufactured exports of the three countries are 
similar to those of their total exports, except that the increase in U.S. 
manufactures over the whole period is considerably steeper; in 1937 
they ee es ae had been in 
1913. It was, of course, in this cat exports that the United States 
captured markets from its two c ied competitors between 1913 and 
1929; it appears to have displaced them little, if at all, further een. 
then and 1937. ‘The United Kingdom’s share of the total finished 
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manufactured exports of the “big three” fell steeply between 1913 and 
1929 (from 46.0 to 33.6 per cent); it increased very slightly between ‘1929 
and 1937, though since the total for the “big three” declined in relation 
to the world total, the U.K.’s proportionate share in the world total of 
finished manufactures also declined slightly in those yeara—a conse- 
quence, clearly, of industrialization outside the greater world centres of 
manufacture. - 


TABLE VI ; : 
Exports of Fimshed Manufactures valued at 1913 prices (million £) 
; 1913 1929 , 1937 





U.K. 411 371 304 
U.S.A. 189 327 351 
Germany 323 305 230 
Total of the above $ 893 1103 

World total - tad 1970* 1710* 
Three big exporters as % of world total 56% 52% 


* No world total for finished manufactures for 1913 is available, nor is a 
reliable world price index going beck as far. The figure for 1929 is calculated to 
bear the same ratio to the total for the three big exporters as emerges when all 
exports are valued at 1929 prices. The figure for 1929 is calculated with the help’ 
of the League of Nations index. 


The weasons for the different courses taken by the three national 
volumes of manufactured exports are, clearly, complex. The great 
expansion of U.S. exporta was largely due simply to the economic 
development and, particularly, the further industrialization of the 
United States; it was powerfully assisted, however, by the growing 
demand for motor vehicles in which the United States led the world. 
The great decline in German manufactured exports was largely 
attributable, first, to the war of 1914-18, and, secondly, to the collapse 
of central Euro credit, the disequilibrium of the Reichsmark, 
and the policy of autarky coming successively after 1929. The decline 
in British exports of this class was due partly to U.S. competition in the 
period up to 1929 (as indeed was that of German exports, too), but 
probably more notably to the industrialization of other overseas coun- 
tries, particularly as it reduced their demand for British textiles, 
> One aspect of the changes in national fortunes in the export markets, 
however, deserves further mention—namely, the changes in the prices 
of the manufactured goods offered for sale by the three great exporting 
countries. The basic data are as follows: 


a 


TABLE VHI i 
Prices of Fimshed Manufactures in sterling at Current Rates of Exchange 
1913 100) 
; 1913 1929 1937 
UK* -> 100 Iss 133 
U.S.A. 100 122 93 
Germany 100 154 16 


+ 


* Prices of all exporta (mainly finished manufactures) 
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It is plain that these prices show a high negative correlation with the 
corresponding volumes of goods sold. The much greater increase of 
British and German as compared with U.S. export pricea:between 1913 
and oe ge nds with a fall in the volume of their exports and a 
rise in that of United States exports; the very high price of German 
exports in 1937 (actually higher than in 1929) corresponds to a very 
great fall in their volume, while the falls in British and U.S. export 
prices between 1929 and 1937 correspond to much smaller declines in 
quantities exported. No very great reliance should be placed on these 
index numbers, which are subject to numerous qualifications, but the 
correspondences just described are nevertheless very mie. f is 
certainly true that U.S. exports consisted to a far greater extent did 
British of the products of industries in which there was a high rate of 
technical progress; the maintenance of German export pricea was 
partly deli attempt to secure favourable terms of trade at 
the expense of some sacrifice in regard to volume—and also perhaps, 
partly illusory, since subsidies and special exchange provisions of . 
various kinds are presumably not taken into account in the official 
price-index. It would be profitable to pursue this subject further, 
considering various of manufactured exports with reference to 
both price changes and changes in world demand, but space does not 
permit this to be done here. 

A.J. B. 


THE GREEK AGREEMENT 


HE text of the Agreement signed in Athens was published on 
á Feb. 13. The preamble stated that the Government delegation 
expressed at the conference the steadfast desire to put a stop to the 
internal crisis, restore the unity of the State, and reintroduce internal ° 
peace and normal political conditions. In order that the Agreement 
might assume the character of an indissoluble moral covenant the 
Government delegation had sought that through it might be declared 
the steadfast desire of the Greék people for the development of a free 
and normal political life, the chief eristic of which would be 
respect for the political conscience of the citizens, peaceful PE 
enlightenment and transmission of political ideas, and respect for the 
liberties which the Atlantic Charter and decisions therein proclaimed, 
and which the conscience of the free peoples who were fighting for 
them had accepted. 
ing the conference complete agreement on the subject of the 
above principles was affirmed by the E.A.M. and Communist dele- 
on. 
The principal terms of the Agreement were:— i 
1. The Government would secure the free expression of the political 
and social opinions of the citizens, repealing any existing illiberal law, 
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would secure the unhindered functioning of individual liberties, and 
fully restore trade union liberties. , 

2. Martial law would be raised at once, and an Act brought into 
force suspending Articles 5, 10, 12, 20 and 95 of the Constitution 
forthwith, until disarmament had been conipléted and administrative, 
judicial, and military authorities established. 

3. There would be an amnesty for political crimes committed 
before Dec. 3, 1944, but from it would be excluded common lew 
crimes against life and property which were not absolutely neceasary 
to the achievement of the political crime concerned; also any persons 
who being under obligation to surrender their arms should not have done 
so by March 15. i 

4. All civilians arrested by E.L.A.S. or by the National Civil 
Guard would be set free immediately. Any held on the charge of 
collaboration or of commission of any crime would be handed over to 
the justice of the State for trial according to law. 

5. The National Army would consist of the soldiers of the classes 
as they were called up. r officers, N.C.O.s, and other ranks of . 
existing formations who had been specially trained in modern weapons 
would remain in service. The Sacred Squadron would remain as at 
present, since it was under the immediate orders of the Allied High 
Command and would be merged in the National Army. The effort 
- would be made to extend regular conscriptipn to the whole of Greece 
in accordance with the technical facilities existing and necessities which 


ht arise. 
After the demobilization of E.L.A.S., men belonging to the classes 
to be called up would report for enrolment in the uedd existing. 
The political and Se views of citizens serving in the army would 
be respected. ` ` 

6. On publication of this Agreement the armed forces of resistance 
would be demobilized and in particular tbe E.L.A.S., both regular 
and reserve, the E.L.A.N., and the National Civil Guard. The State 
would settle all questions arising out of requisitioning by E.L.A.S., 
and the goods, etc., handed over by E.L.A.S. would be regarded | 
thereafter as having been requisitioned by the State. 

7. The Government would proceed, by means of councils or 
committees established by a special law, to the purging of the public 
services, officials of public companies, and those of other services 
dependent on the State or paid by it. Persons of these services who 
during the occupation joined the forces of resistance would return to 
their positions and would be considered in the same manner as other 

- officials. The criteria of which the purge would take account would be 
profesaional competence, character a personality, collabdration with 
the enemy, and an official’s employment as an instrument of the 
dictatorship. : - 

The councils would alao consider the cases of officials who had taken 
part in the manifestations which took place between Dec. 3 and the 
date of the signature of the Agreement. Those found to have been 
concerned might be placed at the disposal of the State as provided by 
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. law. The final disposal of such officials would be decided by the 
Government ing from the elections to the constituent assembly. 
No official would be dismissed solely on account of his political opinions . 

8. The purge of the security services, the Gendarmerie, and the city 

police would be carried out as soon as possible by epecial committees 
on the same basis as the purge of the civil service. All personnel of 
these corps who left their positions between Dec. 3 and Feb. 12 would 
be placed en disponibilité, their final disposal being left for the 
decision of councils to be created by the future Government. 

g. At the earliest possible date a plebiscite would be held in com- 
plete freedom and with every care for its genuineness to decide finally 

‘on the constitutional question. Thereafter would follow as quickly as 
poasible elections to a constituent assembly for the drafting of a new 
Constitution. Both sides agreed that for the verification of the genuine- 
ness of the expression of the popular will the great allied Powers should 
be requested to send observers. 

The draft lew of amnesty provided, in addition to the terms as shown 
in Article 3, that persons who did not receive the amnesty could not 
be held in cugtody, pending trial, for more than 6 months. After that 
they must be released. Also, such persons could not be prosecuted 
for the excepted offences after 6 months in the Athens area and after 
the end of 1945 in the rest of Greece. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
-- The Canadian ret Army cleared the whole of the Reichswald by Feb. 
13, and in hard fighting made progress cast of Cleve towards Emmerich, 
and south of the forest were now approac Goch. They had to deal 
with frequent counter-attacks both from the Calcar neighbourhood 
and from further west, but on Feb. 15 they occupied Kessel and Viller, 
near the southern edge of the forest, and also made progress towards 
Emmerich, taking Warbeyen and reaching the Rhine at one point 
pak Emmerich. Next day they captured Huisberden, due south 
that town, and repulsed strong counter-attacks from the woods 
between Calcar and Moyland. By Feb. 17, the roth day of their offensive, 
they had taken 7,000 prisoners, including some parachutists, were 
across the Goch-Calcar road, and, north-west $G Goch, had occupied 
Asperden, Hervorst, and Hessum and had almost cleared the forest 
south of Genne : 
On Feb. 19 Gack was seized by a surprise attack in which the Ger- 
man commander and his staff were ca , and the road to Calcar 
was cut at fresh points and crossed in the direction of the Goch-Udem 
railway. At the same time the Moyland woods were being cleared and 
Calcar bombed all day by the R.A.F. On Feb. 23 and 24 hard fighting 
went on along the road running south from Goch to Weeze, and a fresh 
attack made early on Feb. 26 carried the Canadians to the outskirts of 
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Calcar, which was also outflanked by a thrust further west to points some 
4 miles south of the town. 

The U.S. 9th Army attacked early on Feb. 23 and forced crossings of 
the Roer between Linnich and Düren, pushing forward some 4 miles. 
By Feb. 24 Jülich had been cleared and Düren entered, and several 
small towns and vi had been occupied, including Birkesdorf, 
Overbruch, Porselen, Niederzier, Hambach (S.E. of Jilich), Boslar, 
Broich, Rurich, and Baal. By Feb, 25 over 3,300 prisoners had been 
taken, ‘and forward troops ushing due east of Julich had reached 
Steinstrasa, 18 miles from Cologne, while the main forces occupied 
Lorenich, Katzem, Lich, and Hollen. The Roer bridgeheads had now 
all been joined up ona front 25-30 a long by some 7 miles deep, and a 


fresh move forward was then begun. eb. 26 B eim had been 
occupied, 4,009 prisoners taken, and ek reached only 1o miles from 
Cologne. 


The rst Army was immobilized by the floods on the Roer in the 
Düren area for several days, but by the middle of February the level 
was falling fairly rapidly. When the gth attacked the rst held the 
southern part of the Roer front, from near Hambach down to the Düren 
area, and on Feb. 26 made a thrust north-east and reached points only 
18 miles from Düsseldorf. 

The 3rd Army, having cleared Prim, was across the river south-west 
of the town by Feb. 13, and further south the bridgeheads across the 
Our and the Sure had been joined up to provide a foothold ro miles 
long. Luxembourg was now virtually cleared of Germans. The Ameri- 
cans were, now through the main outer belt of the Siegfried Line and 
had a new lodgment on German soil, after 7 days’ fighting since the 
first crossing of the Our and Sure. On Feb. 14 many counter-attacks 
at Prim and at points to the south-west were repulsed, and east and . 
north of Echternath more ground was gained. Rohrbach was taken on 
Feb. 16, and on Feb. 17 night a new attack was launched along a front 
of of 33 miles and a crossing of the Our made at new points. 3rd 

had now pierced the concrete defences on a front of 11 miles to a 

jen of 5 worth of Echternath, clearing 8 villagea, and by Feb. a1 the 

ora pushing south-east from the Prüm area were only 11 miles from 

those advancing north from Echternath, threatening to turn a 20-mile 

stretch of the Siegfried Line along the east bank of the Our. In 3 days 
over 4,500 prisoners were taken and many villages occupied. 

Other 3rd Army forces attacked on Feb. rg in de Saar-Moselle 
triangle, and by next day were o laa a from Seelet They also 
crossed the Moselle north-west of Sinz, and captured Wincheringen, 
taking 1,200 prisoners and advancing 5 to 6 miles. Reconnaissance 
parties entered Eae n Feb. a1, and 8 miles of the Saar bank was 
occupied, while the T.A.F. made all-day attacks on enemy positions 
and communications in and around the town. 

Meanwhile, on the Our front, steady progress was made in pushing 
in the sides of the enemy salient, and by Feb. 22 its “‘ahoulders”’ were 
-only g miles apart. Troops entering Vianden cleared the last Germans 
from Luxembourg, and the 3rd Army was now able to develop its 
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attacks along the whole length of the 55-mile front between Prim and 
Saarburg. Over 5,000 prisoners were taken in 3 days. On Feb. 23 more 
progress was announced both north of the Sure and east of the Our, 

Obergeckler and Sinspelt being taken, while the force which crossed 
the Saar near Taben, moving north, now linked up with another which 
crossed near Serrig. By next day Serrig and Ockfen had been cleared. 
and Saarburg was under shell fire. 

By Feb. 25 the Prim had been crossed north of Echternath, and 
further north the wiping out of the bulge completed by the capture of 
Neuerburg, W er, and several other places south of Prim. The 
Germans made many strong counter-attacks, with tanks, but the 3rd 
kept up the pressure in both that area and along the Saar, where the 
defences east of Serrig were reported to be breached. 

In the air the principal night attacks were: Feb. 13, Dreaden, Bohlen, 
Nuremberg, Bonn, and Dortmund by the R.A.F.; Feb. 14, Chemnitz, 
Rositz, Berlin, Duisburg, Mainz, Nuremberg, and Dessau; Feb. 17, 
Frankfurt, Giessen, and rails in the Munich and Ulm areas; Feb. 18, 
Mannheim, Berlin, and Bremen; Feb. 19, Bohlen, Erfurt, Hanover, 
Bremen, and Brunswick; Feb. 20, Dortmund (by 1,200 Lancasters, 
etc.), Berlin, Manpheim, and Dusseldorf; Feb. 21, Worms, Berlin, 
and Duisburg, and the Mittelland Canal, which was breached again; 
Feb. 22, Berlin and Bremen, and railways in the Rhineland; Feb. 23, 
Pforzheim, Berlin, and Stuttgart (factories near); Feb. a4, Berlin; and 
Feb. 25, Berlin, Erfurt, Mainz and Bremer. 

Day attacks by very strong formations included: Feb. 14, Dresden, 
Chemnitz, Magdeburg, and Wesel; Feb. 15, Dresden, Magdeburg, 
Kottbus, etc. In the 36 hours ended that evening 14,000 tons were 
dropped by 12 to 13 thousand aircraft; Feb. 16, Wesel, Dortmund, 
- Gelsenkirchen, Salzbergen, Hamm, Osnabruck, Rheine, and Regens- 

burg; Feb. 17, Frankfurt; Feb. 18 and 19, Wesel; Feb. 19, Minster, 
Osnabruck, Rheine, Siegen, Vienna, Graz, and Klagenfurt; Feb. 20, 
Nuremberg, and oil refineries south-east of Vienna, and rails at Berch- 
tesgaden; R 21, Nuremberg, Esch , and other rail centres; Feb. 
22, targets of all kinds including 30 ifway centres in an area 38,000 
miles equare in Central Germany; Feb. 23, similar targets, especially 
in the square Kassel, Leipzig, Regensburg, Stuttgart, and Essen and 
Gelsenkirchen; Feb. 24, Hamburg, Harburg, Misburg, Bremen, etc., 
including U-boat yards, Kamen (near Dortmund), Graz, and Klagen- 
furt; Feb. 25, Munich, Aschaffenburg, Ulm, Friedrichshafen, Kamen, 
and Neuberg, and airfields in South ermany; Feb. 26, Berlin twice in 
the heaviest day raid to date. 

This was the 8th day of large-scale operations aimed at ‘destroy g 
the whole of the railway s on which the Germans depended for 
supplying their armies in the West and at denying them the use of the 
Berlin system for the reinforcement of the Eastern Front. The other 
main targets were oil refineries and synthetic oil plants. Losses were 
in general light, but on Feb. 20 33 were lost, after destroying 53 of the 
enemy, and on Feb. 21 night 39, in operations which included attacks 
by over 1 ,100 Lancasters on rail centres and factories. 
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The Tactical Air Forces were over the battle area continuously 
except when prevented by bad weather, destroying and damaging very 
large numbers of locomotives, wagons, lorries, and military treffic of all 
kinds. Many successful attacks were also made on V2 stores and com- 
munications in Holland. On Feb. a1 C.C. ’planes made 16 separate 
attacks on a large force of E-boats and other shipping off the Belgian 
coast, and on Feb. 23 night they attacked shipping at the naval base 
in Oslo Fjord. 

The Germans claimed some defensive successes against the Canadian 
ist Army and the U.S. gth, and reported the recovery of some ground 
in the Saar sector, but in general their reports were devoid of signifi- 
_ cance until Feb. 25, when they said that the Anglo-American move- 
ments were the “prelude to a general offensive” which would be the 
most tremendous thing since D-Day. The active front was now 150 
miles long, with a potential breach between Linnich and Düren, where 
Eisenhower had 40 divisions, with large tank forces in reserve. 

The “‘terror raids” on German cities were described as doing much 
damage in built-up areas, at heavy cost; they claimed the destruction of 
117 aircraft on Feb. 21 day and night and of 38 on Feb. 2a. They 
reported that Antwerp and London continued to be subjected to long: 
range fire; also (Feb. 14) that U-boats had sunk 8 ships, and that midget 
U-boats bad sunk a large supply ship and torpedoed a second in the 
Thames and Scheldt estuaries. On Feb. a1 night E-boats had sunk 7 
ships in convoy, torpedoed 4, whose loss could be presumed, and 
damaged 2, all without any loss. 


RUSSIA 

The ret White Russian Army stormed Schneidemohl on Feb. 14, 
killing some 7,000 Germans and capturing 203 aircraft. They also 
made progress north and north-east of relate eae ener ). The 
and Army captured Chojnice and Tuchola on 14 and several 
places north-west of Graudenz (Grudziadz), while the rst went on to 
round up a large enemy group north of Schneidemühl, killing some 
8,000 and capturing 2,000. By Feb. 18 Graudenz was surrounded, and 
progress was then made westward and northward and Neuenburg taken 
next day. On Feb. 20 the and Army ca Crerek and other towns on 
the Berlin-Danzig railway. Hard ing went on inside Graudenz, 
where 1,500 Germans were killed on Feb. 20. 

On Feb. 23 Arnswalde, south-east of Stargard, was ca d,and next 
day Preussische Friedland, north-east of Schneidemühl. Steady pro- 
gress continued towards ig, and on Feb. 26 the Germans were 
reported to be falling back under heavy attacks from Russian forces 
north and west of Chojnice and near Stargard. Meanwhile, on Feb. 23, 
the occupation of Poznan was completed after a 28 days’ siege. German 
losses included over 25,000 killed and 23,000 prisoners, with 365 air- 
craft, 548 guns, 3,260 lorries, 193 locomotives, and large quantities of 
rolling stock and other material captured. 

In East Prussia the Germans made desperate attempts to break out 
of the area south-west of Königsberg, but lost Meblaack and Wormdrtt 
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on Feb. 17 with 4,000 of their men killed in 2 days’ fighting. The Rus- 
sians were fighting their way, against strong opposition, along the Sam- 
land peninsula towards Pillau, and repulsed persistent counter-attacks, 
but the Germans had some success here on Feb. 20-21 and recovered 
some d. South-west of Königsberg, however, Zinten was taken, 
on Feb. 2a Arnstein, Lichtenfeld, Lilienthal, and other towns, and on 
Feb. 24 Amalienwalde, Losten, etc., but in the Samland peninsula the 
. Germans continued to make desperate efforts to break out. , 

In Silesia, north and west of Glogau, the ret Ukrainian Army cap- 
‘tured Neusalz, Freystadt, Sprottau, and other towns, and, west of 
Breslau, Striegau, Goldberg, ee and several others on Feb. 13, and 
Glogau was now virtually surrounded. Grinberg, on the Oder, was 
taken on Feb. 14. Over 200 German aircraft were captured on occupied 
airfields on Feb. 13, and 120 on Feb. 14. Further to the west rapid 

was made towards the Bober and Queis rivers, as follows: 

eb. 13, Beuthen and Neuhammer taken; Feb. 14, Sommerfeld and 

Sorau taken, west of the Bober; Feb. 15, Breslau completely surrounded, 

and 2 suburbs occupied. Progress towards Giben and Forst, on the 

Neisse. The Crossen bridgehead abandoned by the Germans, at the 
confluence of the Oder and the Bober. 

Konev’s right flank now in contact with Zhukov’s left in the ZOllichau 
area. 

Feb. 18, Sagan and Naumberg taken. West of Bunzlau German 
attacks smashed, and the Neisse reached. Between Giben and Forst 
the road cut. 

Feb. 19, Crossen occupied. Feb. 20, three towns east and south-east 
of Cottbus taken. 

Feb. a1, Breslau: 3*suburbs cleared, and on Feb. 22 5 more. 

Feb. 23, bri eads established on the Neiase. 

Feb. 26, the Breslau waterworks captured, cutting off all supplies. 

On Feb. 16 Moscow radio announced that Allied aircraft were 
intervening directly in support of the Red Army, and the air attacks on 
Berlin now had a new meaning, i.e. they were hitting a road and supply 
centre for the German Eastern Front. On Feb. 22 Marshal Stalin, in 
an Order of the Day on the 27th anniversary of the Red Army, said 
-~ their winter offensive had thwarted the German offensive in the West, 
aimed at the seizure of Belgium and Alsace, and had enabled their 
Allies to attack and ‘‘thus to link up their offensive operations with ours 
in the East”. Within 40 days the Red Army had ejected the enemy from 
300 towns, and seized over 9,000 milea of railway. ‘The Germans had 
lost over 800,000 men killed and 350,000 prisoners, and complete 
victory was already near. 

On Feb. 18 he death was announced of Marshal Cherniakovaky, of 
wounds received in East Prussia. 

The German reports generally admitted losaes of ground before the 
Russians announced their successes. As early as Feb. 15 they described 
the enemy’s Oder bridgehead north of Küstrin as now “a real traffic 
artery”, and further south reported the Russian tank columns as on the 
Berlin-Breslau road only ro miles from Cottbus. On Feb. 13, however, 
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they had announced that the High Command was massing vast reserves 
for a counter-offensive, and that they were now on the move, and would 
be used, when the opportune time came. 

In admitting losses of ground they claimed the destruction of much 
enemy armour; e.g. on Feb. 14 they said that in East Prussia since Jan. 
12 they had put out of action over 2,600 tanks. On Feb. 19 they 
claimed important successes between the Neiase and the Bober, where 
. they had recaptured Sommerfeld, Sorau, and Sagan and relieved the 
garrison of Güben. They also reported ‘the failure of several enemy 
attacks in Latvia, with the destruction of 141 tanks in the 2 days 
Feb, 20-21. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

The final occupation of Budapest was announced on Feb. 13, and the 
number of prisoners taken during the operations there to date given as 
110,000. 6,650 more were rounded up on Feb. 14, including 3 generals, 
and the booty captured included 269 tanks and armoured cars, 1,267 
guns, 476 mortars, 5,753 lorries, 3,925 cart-loads of stores and material, 
194 locomotives, 9,475 railway trucks, and 47 dumpe of stores and 
ammunition. ‘The enemy dead were eatimated at 49,000. On Feb. 1 
a force which was fleeing ee the city was rounded up and destro 
over 3,400 prisoners learn Ser 

The Germans made violent attacks with strong forces east of Komarno 
towards the Hron river, and on Feb 18 recaptured some ground, but 
next day the Russians reported that they were now held, after the des- 
truction of 60 tanks on that day alone. New Red Army forces were 
brought up to points 20 miles from the Hron higher up its course (i.e. 
further north) in a fresh drive through the Slovak mountains, and by 
Feb. a1 were threatening Zvolen junction. North-west of Lucenec good 
gains of ground were also made. 

The Germans reported on Feb. 20 that their concentric attacks against 
the Komarno bridgehead were continuing succesafully They also 
stated, on Feb. 15, that in Yugoslavia the enemy had succeeded in 
entering Mostar but 3 days later said they had pinned their attacks down 
north of the town and smashed their attempts to cross the Drava. 


ITALY 

The sth Army had to give ground on the coastal sector after 4 days’ 
fighting on Feb. 9-14 in which their losses were relatively high. Other, 
forces of the sth opened a new attack on Feb. 18 west of the Bologna- 
Pistoia road against the Belvedere mountain masa (which they had lost 
in the German attack of Nov. 29) and after 4 days’ hard fighting ca, 
the heights overlooking the road, Brazilian units storming Monte 
Castello, north of Mt. Belvedere, and occu ying Abetaia village. These 
two heights dominate the Upper Reno Valley. The Germans made 
many attempts to reinforce their positions in the Belvedere mass, but 
on Feb. 23 U.S. troope captured the high Monte Della Torraccia 
(part of Belvedere) while a patriot force seized Rocca Corneto. 

Heavy air attacks were frequently made on the Brenner Pass railway, 
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and Trieste, Fiume, and Pola harbours and shipyards were also bombed. 

On Feb. 24 the arrival of several thousand more Brazilian troops 
-was announced. N i 
PACIFIC AREA 

On Luzon Cavite naval base and the Nichols airfield were occupied on 
Feb. 13, and Corregidor was, being shelled and bombed so effectively 
thgt by Feb. 16 ite batteries had been silenced, and the place was carried 
by storm. Bataan was also captured, and the whole peninsula occupied 
‘by Feb. 17. This enabled another landing to be made in Mariveles 
-harbour, at the northern entrance to the Manila Bay channel. Mean- ' 
while in Manila the main Japanese force was hemmed in round the 
hospital and in the old walled city, where they massacred thousands of 
the inhabitants. On Feb. 18 the Americans captured the general 
hospital, rescuing some 7,000 civilians, and next day took a fort on the 
southern outskirts. By this time Japanese casualties in Luzon were’ 
estimated at 92,000; the American total was 12,929. 

On Feb. 22 Marines landed on capa Island, commanding the San 
Bernardino Strait between Luzon and Samar (on the direct route from 
Manila to San Francisco) and next day ree Biri Island, north-east 
‘of Capul. Another landing was made on Verde Island, south-east of 

on Feb. 26. The occupation of Manila was completed on Feb. 
24, and meanwhile airborne troope, with the co-operation of guerrillas, 
had rescued 2,146 civilians a eaa 329 Britons) in a prison camp 30 
miles south of Fhe city, killing the whole of the Japanese guard of 243 
-officers and men. 

After daily bombing and shelling attacks for nearly 2 months on Iwo- 
jima, in the Volcano Islands, a landing was effected on Feb. 19, and anair- 
field at the south end seized. Though opposition was at first not strong 
it soon led to very hard fighting, as the agate had great advantages 
of position, especially in the volcanic lava fields in the extreme south 
round Mt. Suribachi. In the first 3 days U.S. losses were 644 killed and 

4,728 wounded. By Feb. 22 over 45,000 U.S. troope had been landed, 
and they were making steady progress north and southward. Mt, Suri- 
bachi was stormed on Feb. 23 and part of the airfield in the ‘centre 
of the island was occupied. By Feb. 25 3,568 Japanese killed had been 
counted. 

On Feb. 15 caus H.Q. on Guam announced that a powerful naval 
force was now attacking air bases and other objectives in and near - 
‘Tokyo, while other warships were shelling Iwojima and the Bonin 
Islands. A large force of Bags from Saipan bombed Nagoya, and on 
Feb. 16 over 1,500 aircraft from 15 to 20 carrier ships bombed Tokyo 
all day, from a strong U.S. Fleet which was cruising some 300 miles 
from the Honshu coast. Shipping in the Bonin Islands was also attacked, 
to prevent Japanese action against U.S. warships, and on Feb. 17 16 
small ships there were sunk or 

isting i was now being bombed daily, and in the sea and air actions 

baal Feb 16 and 17 332 Japanese planes were shot down, 
177 peg bat on the ground, and 150 probably destroyed on the firet 


ag 
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day alone, and an unknown number on the second day, while damage 
done to shipping included 1 escort carrier set on fire and wrecked, 9 
-coastal vessels, 1 destroyer, 2 destroyer escorts, and 1 cargo ship sunk, 
and 22 coasters damaged. 49 aircraft were lost, with several pilots 
saved, and no ships suffered any damage from enemy ection. On Feb. 
a5 Bags and carrier-based aircraft. again bombed factories in both 
‘Tokyo and Yokohama in great aeie aa 

On Feb. 14 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 31 enemy ships, 
including a converted cruiser, 3 tankers, 3 transports, and 14 cargo 
ships, and on Feb. 21 the sinking of 25 more ships, including an escort 
aircraft carrier, a destroyer, a large converted cruiser, a transport, and 
I4 shipe 

On Feb. 13 "the loes was announced of the escort carrier Ommaney 
Bay (the roth carrier lost since Pearl Harbour) and of the minesweeper 


e Japanese claimed on Feb. 17 that 2 attempted landings on 
Iwojima had been smashed, and 1 battleship, 2 cruisers, and 2 unknown 
vessels sunk. They also claimed to have killed 1,500 and wounded 2 ,000 
of the invaders in 1 hour’s fighting on Feb. 19, and to have destroyed 30 
tanks, but admitted on Feb. 24 that the Americans had secured 2 more 
beach-heada after 12 hours’ shelling of the island. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The Chinese 1st Army made pro down the old Burma Road 
towards Lashio, and on Feb. re 106 Kutkai. By Feb. 20 they had 
reached Hsen-wi, only 30 miles from Lashio. 

The 14th Army on Feb. 13 took Singu, on the Irrawaddy, 40 miles 
north of Mandalay, and 5 miles south of their bridgehead at Kyauk- 
tnyaung. They also established a bridgehead some 30 miles west of 
‘Mandalay, and had to fight hard for 2 or 3 days to beat off enemy 
attacks. On Feb. 26 it was announced that they had gained a third 
bridgehead some 70 miles down the Irrawaddy, about 100 miles south- 
west of Mandalay, crossing the river, which is over a mile wide there, 
near Pagan, under cover of heavy air attacks on the enemy positions. 

On Feb. 18 a new landing at Ru-ya, 65 miles south-east of Akyab, 


was announced, cutting the coast road to the south, and again isolating 
the Japanese who had succeeded in getting through the w road 
block. 


On Feb. 22 it was announced that East African troops operating 
some 250 miles south of Kalemyo, who had begun a march down the 
Gangaw valley in December, had now reached Seikpyu, on the Irra- 
addy opposite Chauk, a town in the oilfield region. 

Air attacks were made frequently on Japanese stores and positions 
in the Mandalay, area, and on Rangoon suid Singenore on Feb. 24. 


‘CHRONOLOGY 
ABYSSINIA. Feb. 16—The Emperor’s meeting with Mr. Churchill. 
(see Egypt.) 
Feb. 20.—Announcement of the Emperor’s meeting with President 
Roosevelt. (see U.S.A.) . 


ARGENTINA. Feb. 17.—The Government, in reply to a German 
Note of Feb. 9 refusing a safe conduct to a group of Argentine diplomats 
in Sweden, published the text of a Note accusing Germany of holding 
them as hostages and declaring that persistence by the German 
Government in their attitude would be regarded as a hostile act. The 
acting Foreign Minister told the press that the gravity of the issue 
was not such as to warrant a declaration of war. 

Feb. 20.—The Government demanded from Germany the cost of 
internment and maintenance of the Graf Spee’s officers and men, and 
compensation for the sinking of two steamers and an oil tanker. A 
ministerial decree placed an embargo on funds due to Germany under 
the pre-war trade agreement. 

+ Feb. 22.—A ministerial decree was issued allowing vessels to sail in 
any waters and touch at any ports they desired. 

Feb. 26.—The courts granted thes application of the Buenos Aires 
Corporation to place an embargo on the sum of 17 million pesos 
Gs 2,109), deposited by the State for the expropriation of the assets 

e British-owned Primitiva Gas Loney: 


AUSTRALIA. Feb. 15. —Spakingathe opening seasion of U.N.R.R.A. 

at Lapstone Dr. Evatt said the ioh arose whether U.N.R.R.A. 

would be able or be allowed to tackle the job for which it was created. 

There were three weaknesses in the organization: (1) delay in starting 

activity in liberated areas, (2) over-centralization, G) the need for wider 

national representation on the administration and staff. There was- 
frustration and disillusionment, because U.N.R.R.A. had not yet 

functioned to any extent in the European field of relief and rehabilita- 

tion. This delay must not occur in the Fat East. 

Feb. 16.—The U.N.R.R.A. Conference passed resolutions urging 
Governments to establish immediately main depôts for medical supplies 
to be sent quickly where they were needed, and to set up more forward 
bases close behind military lines. It was also decided that the principle 
of medical officers entering relief areas with adequate supplies should. 
be adopted by all Governments. 

Feb. 17.—The U.N.R.R.A. Conference unanimously agreed to the 
resolutions, moved by Dr. Evatt, that relief should go to areas immedi- 

they were liberated. 

"a 19.—The U.N.R.R.A. Conference reduced to $600 million a 
Chinese requisition of $2,600 million. The estimate was for the supply 
of scheduled goods during the first 18 months after the war. 
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Feb. ao.—The U.N.R.R.A. administration issued a correction to 
the effect that China did not make a requisition for $2,600 million, 
‘but asked assistance for only 35 per cent of the total, or million. 

Feb. 21.—The Duke of Gloucester, opening the Federal Parliament’s 
new sesion at Canberra, paid tribute to the country’s war effort, and 
stated that annual expenditure on food for the services exceeded 
£100 million. 


BELGIUM. Feb. 14.—-M. van Acker, presenting his Government’s ~ 
declaration of policy to Parliament, said that Be! ’a foreign policy 
would soon enter an “active phase”. There would be loyal collaboration 
in all efforts to safeguard peace by collective security, and, in the event 
of changes in Western Europe, the country’s rights would be defended. 
Coal was as indispensable as bread, and coal problems had been put at 
the head of their programme. The civil mobilization of all workers 
whose activities were vital to the prosecution of the war was envisaged, 
and all interference with production would be suppressed. A new plan 
concerning fiscal measures, calling for total see , would be intro- 
duced. Food resources must be mobilized, and fairly distributed; the 
black market would be fought, to ensure ‘this. In an appeal to the 
Allies, he said they “must realize that Belgium cannot live on herself 
and that she cannot support much longer the economic régime which 
was imposed on her five months ago. If Belgium is to live she must be 


Pepe and hel 
eb. 15.— e Government was given a vote of confidence in the : 
Chamber by 115 votes to 5, with 18 abstentions. 
Feb. 16.—The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the Government 
by 80 votes to 20, with 7 abstentions. : 
Arrival of economic mission in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 
Feb. 20.—The Cabinet decided to call up men of a4, the 1941 class. 
Feb. 23.—Economic agreements signed in Paris. (see France.) 


CANADA. Feb. 13.—The Navy Minister announced that, although 
U-boat activity was slightly greater during January, shipping losses 
both then and in December fa he been less than in earlier times. There 
had been losses off the Canadian coast, but sinkings were not occurring 
“‘day by day”. 

Feb. 19.—The Prime Minister announced the terms of a civil aviation 
agreement with the U.S.A., under, which Canada was given entry 
into the U.S. over 8 routes, and the U.S. into Canada over 15 routes. 
The agreement followed the standard form for bilateral arrangements 
approved at the Chicago Conference, and was designed to prevent 

ry practices and ensure equal treatment between air 
traffic participants. Each Government had granted the “two freedoms” 
of the air to the airlines of the other. 
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CHINA. Feb. 14.—The Minister of Information announced his coun- 
try’s agreement to the proposed voting procedure in the world security 
organization, and her acceptance of the invitation to be a sponsor of the 
San Francisco Conference. 
Feb. 19.—U.N.R.R.A. reduction of $2,600 million requisition. (see 
aka 


Feb. 20.—U.N.R.R.A. correction of requisition figures. (see Australia.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Feb. 19.—It was learnt that the Government's 
chief delegate in liberated territory had appointed a Ukrainian delegate 
to administer Ruthenia. 
Feb. a1.—Preaident Benes, in a farewell broadcast to the British 
peur, expressed gratitude for the hospitality shown to himself and. 
countrymen during the war. Declaring that his people would never 
eee their democratic way of life, he’said that bitter experience had 
ht them that government divorced from consent became tyranny. 
eb. 26.—Agreement with U.N.R.R.A. (see Great Britain.) 


"DENMARK. Feb. a2.—Newa reached Stockholm that 3 newspaper 
offices had been wrecked and a large part of the main streets laid in 
ruins in Odense by high-explosive bombs placed with the help and 
under the superintendence of the German auxiliary police. Four 
doctors and a prominent merchant were murdered by assassins. This. 
terrorism was organized as a reprisal for the killing by patriots of a local 
Nazi informer and his wife. News was also received of explosions and 
a fire at Aarhus, forming part of the reprisal campaign against patriots. 
Feb. 24. = The Jutland express train was derailed and set on fire from 
the explosion of bombs placed under the first coach. Ten Danes were 
killed and 36 injured. The incident was interpreted as part of the 
German reprisal campaign against the activities of Danish patriots. 


EGYPT. Feb. 12.—The Syrian President arrived in Cairo from Mecca 
and saw King Farouk. 

Feb. 13.—The Syrian President received the British Resident 
Minister, Sir Edward Grigg. 

Feb. 14.—The conference of the Foreign Ministers of the Arab States, 
convoked to draft the statutes of the proposed Arab League, opened in 
Cairo. The Palestine observer at the conference accepted an invitation 
to take part as a delegate. 

Feb. 16.—Mr. Churchill conferred with the Emperor of Ethiopia 
_ in Cairo. Mr. Eden arrived and took part in the conversations. 

Feb. 17—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden saw King Ibn Saud, King 
Farouk, and the Syrian President. 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Eden and Sir Alexander Cadogan called on the Prime 
Minister. King Ibn Saud’s private secretary arrived in Cairo and 
attended the Arab Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 
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"The Syrian President left Cairo for Damascus. 

Feb. 20.—Announcement of President Roosevelt’s conversation with 
Mr. Churchill at Alexandria, and his meeting with King Ibn Saud, King 
Farouk, and the Emperor of Ethopia. (see U.S.A.) 

Feb. 24.—The Prime Minister, addressing a secret session of Parlia- 
ment, announced that the Government had declared war on Germany 
and Japan. On leaving the Chamber he was ahot and fatally sounded 
by a young man who was at once seized by the crowd. 

Feb, 25.—The King appointed Mahmud Nokrashy Pasha, the 
Foreign Minister, to be Premier. The new Cabinet was the same as the 
old, except that the Premier, as well as retaining the Foreign Ministry, 
took over that of the Interior. 

The Chinese Ambassador in London arrived in Cairo en route to 
Chungking. 

Feb. 26.—By 214 votes to 2 the Chamber approved the declaration 
of war against Germany and Japan. The Senate passed a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government by 66 votes to 41. 


z 


FRANCE. Feb. 13.—M. Monnet returned to Paris from Menmgmi 
with the draft of a lend-lease plan. 

-The Minister for Prisoners of War, broadcasting in German, told. 
German workers and farmers that the authorities might attempt to kill 
the 2,500,000 French deportees, and “to remain inactive onlookers of 
these crimes would make you accomplices”. 
fi Feb. 14.—Judge Rosenman, President Roosevelt’e adviser, left Paris 

or Italy. 

Feb. 15.—Speaking at a ceremony in honour of the Indo-Chinese 

. New Year, Gen. de Gaulle said that France would pursue the political, 
economic, social, and cultural development of the Indo-Chinese Union 
as a principal aim. She would act in such a way that the destiny of the 
two peoples would be better associated. 

e Franco-Soviet Pact was ratified. 

Feb. 16.—The Council of Ministers issued a statement approving the ` 
Foreign Minister’s instructions to the Ambassadors in Washington, 
London, and Moscow, to seek further indispensable information about 
the Crimea Conference. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Consultative Assembly 
a series of resolutions calling for the transfer to Allied countries of 
German war material, the destruction of war factories, the prohibition 
by strict control of aircraft production, control of motor imports, 
prohibition of more than two months’ accumulation of products vital to 
armament manufacture, imports of such.products to'be limited, and 
German investments abroad, particularly in neutral countries, to be 
confiscated. The opinion was expressed that such measures could only 
be effective if controlled by an international economic council. 

S.H.AEF. announced that all private property requisitioned by the 
Germans, but needed for the Allies’ war effort, was being requisitioned 
by the military authorities, while public property was being used by the: 


` 
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Allies in accordance with reciprocal trade agreements. Germán. 
requisitioned property not required was divided into (1) “critical”, e.g- 
food stores and military equipment, which went back to the French 
central authorities; and (2) “non-critical”, returned to the municipal. 
authorities. 

Feb. 18.—It was learnt that the Government had asked the British, 
U.S., and Soviet Governments for clarification of the following four: 
points in the Crimea declaration: Ls zone of occupation in Germany.. 

Massigli had informed the European Advisory Council of the , 
boundaries of the zone which it was proposed French troops should 
occupy. (2) The Control Commission to be established in Germany. (3) 
The Dumbarton Oaks Conference and the question of “internatio. 
trusteeship”’. (4) The declaration on Liberated Europe which, it was 
considered, represented g change of policy from the principles of non- 
intervention laid down in the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942. 

The Paris press stated that unemployment figures had fallen from. 
600,000 to 400,000. 

Feb. 20—Announcement concerning the President’s invitation to. 
Gen. de Gaulle. (see rere! 

Paris radio broadcast an official statement saying that Gen. de Gaulle 

*on Feb, 12 received the U.S. Ambassador, who brought a message from. 
the President aprene his regret at being unable to visit Paris, but: 
suggesting @ m at Algiers. The General replied that many 
questions demanded his presence in Paris; and that the invitation came 
after a conference in which France had not participated and of whose 
details she was still ignorant. 

General Catroux in Teheran. (see Iran.) 

Feb. a1.—New Swiss Minister ap ones (see Switxerland.) 

‘The Minister of Information told that the U.S. Ambassador, 
had especially asked that the Proident 8 invitation to Gen. de Gaulle 
should be kept secret. The Cabinet were unanimous in their view that 
the invitation should be declined on the ground that they were too little 
informed about the Crimea decisions to engage in conversations at such 
short notice, especially as the invitation came four hours before any’ 
communication about the Crimea Conference was received. 

Andre de Messine, Hiss ae chief for the Legion of French 
Volunteers against Bolahevism, was sentenced to death in Paris. 

Three members of Doriot’s party, P.P.F., were sentenced to death in 
Marseilles for torturing and executing patriots 

Mr. Early, President Roosevelt’s secretary, and the Belgian Foreign 
Minister arrived in Paris. 

Feb. 23.—General Catroux in Moscow. (see USSR.) 

The Belgian Foreign Minister saw Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault. 

A spokesman of the Foreign Ministry told the presa that satisfactory 
replies had been received from Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.&R. to 
the questions about the Crimea Conference. ` 

M. Bidault’s visit to London. (see Great Britatn.) 

Feb. 23.—Doriot’s death. (ses Germany.) i 

As a Faile of the talka between French and Belgian representatives 
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pa agreements were reached: (1), initialled by French and Belgian 
es, and later to be signed by both Powers as well as 

Holland and Luxemburg, drew up the principles of consultation on 
economic matters between the four Powers; (2), aigned between France, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg, covered the export from France of agricul- 
tural produce, chemicals, building stone and alate, and her importation 
of horses, sulphur, matches, and manufactured goods; (3) signed 
between France and Belgium, concerned the reciprocal ex 
information concerning foreign holdings. 

The Belgian Foreign Minister left Paris. 

‘The Consultative Assembly passed a motion of no P PAE in the 
Minister of Justice by a large majority. 

Feb. 24.—The War Ministry ordered all men between 26 and 48 to 
register before March 20. 

Feb. 25.—The Foreign Minister in London. (see Great Britain.) 

A mass meeting of 30,000 people protested in Paris against the food 
shortage. 
. General Eisenhower, at a press conference, made the following points: 
(1) Liaison-with the Russians had always been as close and intimate as the 
situation demanded. ‘The Russians have furnished me with all the 
information I have needed to know, and they have done it willingly and ° 
cheerfully”; he said. (2) All relief sent through the Swiss Red Cross 
would be equally distributed among all Allied prisoners who could be 
reached. (3) About France, Gen. Eisenhower said that he wanted more 
French divisions fighting ¢very day. He had been an advocate for 
French re-armament ever since the invasion of North Africa, against 
disappointments and obstacles, sometimes robbing his own troope to 
do it. (4) The Ninth Army’s offensive had been delayed from Feb. 10 
because of German flooding of the Roer valley. In order to co-ordinate 
the battle, the Ninth Army had been placed under the operational com- 
mand of F.-M. Montgomery. (5) He concluded by saying that if the 
Germans continued to show their present fighting spirit, they could 
only be beaten with the meeting of the Allied and Russian armies in the 
centre of Germany. 


of 


` 


GERMANY. Feb. 13.—Ditttnar, in a broadcast, reminded his 
listeners of his repeated ings not to underestimate the strategic 
skill and fighting spirit of the Soviet Union. The typically Russian 
qualities of ‘‘tenacity, toughness, and readiness to die” were reinforced 
“by “a moral and spiri revolution which is embracing every facet 
of life”. The reason for Russian success in overcoming obstacles was 
due to “a primitive fighting spirit which meets total mobilization half 
way and which, in its passive aapect, its capability for suffering, aleo 
inspires the Soviet women” 

e News Agency described the Yalta plan as “the biggest po litical 
murder attempt of all time”, and the Allied leaders as Smad at a 

- Versailles”. 

oscow radio, reported that the Mayor f Berlin had been shot for 
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“cowardice”. Swedish sources reported a decree ordering all citizens, 
clubs, and associations in Berlin to hand over all firearms and parts. 
of weapons to the authorities within a week. 

Feb. 15.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that a nation determined to 
use the most daring methods could prolong the war indefinitely, at 
least until its enemies realized that their goal could not be reached 
without danger to their existence. Germany’s enemies had already 
been weakened to an unrealizable extent, and her salvation lay in the 
use of weapons now being produced. 

Feb. 16.—The News Agency announced a decree establishin 
military courts of summary Jurisdiction for the trial of persons coe 
of “cowardice or selfishness” in the threatened invasion areas. 

Feb. 17.—Angriff ceased publication. 

Otto Meyer, Nazi ex-Mayor of Bardenburg, was sentenced to 10 
years’. imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 Reichsmarks by an Allied 
military court at Aachen for “making a false statement in a matter of 
official concern ‘to Allied officials”. 

The Minister of Economics said that currency notes in circulation 
had increased during the year by more than 16,000 million marks, the 
total being over 53,000 million. 

: a protest concerning diplomate. (ses Argentina.) 
9.—Broadca an appeal for more young naval recruits 

Aas, Donie said: “We require-young people who are capable of 

working the greatest Ek to the enemy with the smallest means”. 

The official radio reported that Helmut Mockel, Chief of Staff of the 
Hitler Youth, had met with a fatal accident on the Western front, 

A News Agency correspondent, in an article for the press, after 
declaring that the High Command had not given up either Norway or 
Courland or the Aegean Islands, said:-“It would not be true to say that 
these areas could no longer be abandoned in view of enemy pressure” ~ 

Feb, 21.—The editor of the Völkischer Beobachter said that danger 
came not from a failure of the will to resist but from a sort of fataliam, 
an inward and outward weariness which led to semi-stupor. 
that there was no return to pre-1939 conditions, he appealed to the 
British and American people to overthrow their arrogant Governments 
and help Germany to repel the peril from the East. 

Feb. 22.—Goebbels in Das Reich said that in 1948 Ruasia would be 
fighting Britain and the United States, the latter having withdrawn her 
troops from Europe. The third world war would be of short duration, 
Europe being at Russia’s mercy, England invaded, and the Western 
Hemisphere in grave peril. If Germany surrendered, eastern and south- 
eastern Europe, together with the Reich, would be occupied by Russia, 
mass butchery of peoples ensuing. The alcernative, now too late, 
would have been to co-ordinate British and German foreign policy, 
Britain respecting Germany’s land power, Germany respecting Britain’s 
sea power, with air parity. The two nations’ joint power would haye 
guaranteed world peace; and Germany would have been ready to 
guarantee the British Empire by force of arms. 

Feb. 23.—The News Agency announced that Doriot, leader of the 
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French People’s ee bad been killed in an air attack in Germany. 

Feb. 24.—In an address to the Nazi Party read for him at a meeting 
of old comrades in Munich Hitler said “National Socialism will carry 
on this struggle until in the end, and that will be the case this year, the 
historic turning-point comes”. After a tirade against “the unnatural 
alliance between exploiting capitaliam and.man-destroying Bolshevism” 
he declared that without National Socialiam Germany would never 
have had sufficient material to defy this devilish coalition. Whatever 
their losses to-day they were nothing compared to what they would 
lose “‘if this battle should not be conchided succesafully’’. 

It was frightful what the home-land had to endure, aa the taake of the 
front were superhuman; but if a whole people ahowed themselves equal - 
to such sufferings as the German people were doing Providence would 
not deny them in the end the right of survival. His own life, he went 
on, had only the value which it possessed for the nation, and he worked. 
unswervingly to re-establish and strengthen their fronts for defence 
and attack, to create weapons of proved as well as of novel design, to 
put them into action, to stiffen the spirit of their resistance and, if 
necessary also, as in the past, “to eliminate all those pests who do not 
want to participate in the preservation of our nationhood, or even oppose 
it”. He ended by prophesying that “in the end there will be the pipe 
of the German Reich”. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Feb. 13.—The Secretary for War, in a written. 
Parliamentary reply, announced that 12 British prisoners of war camps 
had been overrun by the Soviet armies in Eastern Germany or else 
stood in their path. It was clear that the Germans intended to move 
the 60,000 inmates, and considerable transfere to Central Germany had 
taken place, although it was likely that many prisoners had been over- 
taken by the advancing Russians. 

The Dominions Under-Secretary, in a reply to a question, told the 
Commons that Newfoundland had lent, free of interest, 12,300,000 
dollars to Great Britain during the war. 

Admiral Cunningham, Field-Marshal Brooke, and Air-Chief Marshal 
Portal returned from the Crimea. 

Feb. 14.—In a statement on the economic and supply position in the 
liberated countries of north-western Europe, the Minister of State said. 
that conditions varied from one country to another, and between differ- 
ent areas in the same country. Although there was great hardship, this 
did not mean that there was a serious over-all shortage of food. He 
defended U.N.R.R.A. against criticism, sa classe it could not intervene 
in any country without the invitation of the Government concerned. 
The French and Belgian Governments had feces to take responsi- 
bility themselves. Describing what had been done, including the 
provision and reconditioning of lorries, the allocation of shipping, and 
the provision of materials for wagon repairs, Mr. Law dec 
the situation was grave, and called for great efforts by the British, 
U.S., and liberated Governments. i 
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Feb. 15.—The World Trade Union Conference issued a declaration 
calling on the workers of the United Nations to work “with even greater 
energy and application”, urging their Governments to reconsider 
relations with Spain and Argentina, and urging the prevention of 
neutral nations from supplying Germany with food and raw material. - 

- Feb, 16.—The World Oe, Union Conference issued a declaration 
demanding that the trade union movement should be associated with all 
phases of the peace conference, and declaring that measures must be 
taken to bring all war criminals to justice, to liquidate all Nazi organ- 
imations, to place German heavy industry, transport, banks, and land 
and property owned by trusts, cartels, financial magnates, and 
Junkers under United Nations’ control, to utilize German resources 
for the rehabilitation of devastated countries, and to set up machinery 
to secure full compensation from Germany for all damage caused to 
Allied countries. 

The Prime Minister’s meeting with the Ethiopian Emperor. (see 
Egypt.) 

Feb. 17 —The Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary’ 8 Meetings with 
King Ibn Saud, King Farouk, and the Syrian President. (see Egypt.) 

Feb. 19 —Mr. Churchill and Mr, Eden arrived back in London. 

* Feb. 20.—Announcement of Mr. Churchill’s meeting with President 
Roosevelt. (see U.S.A.) 

Mr. Eden received M. Mikolajczyk and M. Romer. 

Feb. 21.—Replying to a Parliamentary question, the Foreign Secre- 
tary said that the 1931 census gave the number of Polish-speaking 
inhabitants of Lvov as 198,200, or 64 per cent of the total population, 
but it-would be wrong to assume that these figures bore any close 
relationship to those of to-day. 

Feb. 22.—The report of the Crimea Conference’ was issued as a 
White Paper, Cmd. 6598. 

Feb. a5.—The French Foreign Minister, acco T by E Am- 
bassador in Paris, arrived for discussions with the 

Feb. 26.—An agreement between the. Czechoslovak Caines and 
U.N.R.R.A. was signed in London providing for a general relief pro- 

e for Cocicalovelia: The Gore rament would be responsible 
for the distribution of supplies, and provision was made for the diapatch 
of an U.N.R.R.A. mission to Czechoalovakia which would be given 
appropriate facilities. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, who signed the agree- 
ment, said that the first bulk shipment of relief: goods from both 
Britain and the U.S.A., about 8,000 tons, had been arranged. 

Ee received the Fren Foreign Minister. 

officially announced that the appointment of Gen. Anders to be 
rei Commnaader in: Chief of the Polish Armed Forces had been 
made without the Government’s knowledge or approval, and, therefore, 
no responsibility could be taken in the matter. 

The Italian Embassy issued a statement announcing that the Italian 
Government continued to receive documentary reports concerning 
German atrocities committed against civilians on Italian territory. The 
Government gave notice, the statement declared, to the Came 
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military and civil authorities that they were held responsible for all. 
atrocities, the authors of which would recejve the punishment reserved 
for criminals, 


GREECE. Feb. 12.—M. Siantos, in a statement to the press, said 
there had not been an organized coup d'état by E.A.M. They had been 
struggling inside and outside the Government to give practical expres- 
sion to the Lebanon charter, which to them meant the normal demo- 
cratic development of their country. They had agreed that E.L.A.S. 
should be disbanded on condition that all voluntary units also dis- 
banded. In place of such units they proposed that a national army be 
formed and officered by men who were neither Fascists nor traitors. 
The opposite side understood the Lebanon agreement differently, and 
were trying to restore the old régime. They did not punish suspects 
because they themselves depended upon them and did not purge the 
civil eervice because they were based upon it. They wanted to use 
their own armed units to safeguard their position. 

After the resignation of the E.A.M. ers “the people made a 
par demonstration of protest. They were completely unarmed. The 

ernment attacked them with rifles. Not less than 100 were killed 
and wounded. The next day the people wanted to hold a funeral: 
service, and again the Government attacked them with rifles”. 

The ill-treatment of hostages and prisoners -was not ordered by 
E.A.M. or E.L.AS., but was done by small irresponsible groups of 
E.L.AS. He suggested that the Government forces treated E.L.A.5. 
“in the same way, if not worse”. He denied that E.A.M. was in process 
of dissolution. It was formed with two aims—to obtain the country’s 
liberation, which had been achieved, and to ensure popular liberties 
and the democratic evolution of the country. It would enter the 
elections as one block, and still had 1,500,000 supporters. K.K.E. 
membership was very small. E.A.M. would welcome Allied observers 
at the plebiscite and the election. 

Feb. 13.—The text of the Agreement signed the previous day was 
published. (see a 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden arrived in Athens, and Mr. 
Churchill, in an impromptu speech to w large crowd, to whom he was 
introduced by the Regent, said that a great future Jay before their 
country, and went on: “There bas been much misunderstanding and 
ignorance of our common cause in many parts of the world, and there 
has been misrepresentation of the issues fought out here in Athens. 
But these matters are clearing and there is understanding of the part 
Greece has played and will play in the world.” He was proud of the 
part the British Army had played in “protecting this great and immortal 
city from violence and anarchy”. ae facto and prosperity and 
happiness of the Greek. people were dear to all the nations of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire; and “we who have been associated with 
you in every struggle for Greek liberty, we will march with you till you 
reach the end of the dark valley, we will march with you till you reach 
the broad highlands of fustice”’. 
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He concluded by appealing to everyone to do his duty to his country, 
and rise to the occasion of this great moment, letting party hatred die 
so that the Greek nation might stand first in every heart. 

Gen. Plastiras and Mr. Eden also spoke. 

Martial law was ended by decree, and the sentences passed by the - 
military courts on E.L.A.S. supporters annulled. 

The official gazette promulgated the amnesty for all political offences 
committed d the events of December. Members of E.A.M. and 
E.L.A.S. who did not hand in their arms by March 15 were excepted. 

A team of Save the Children Fund workers arrived in ‘Athens and 

relief work. 
pies of a new Left paper, Eleftheri Ellada, were destroyed and 
the vendors assaulted in the streets of Athens. 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Churchill left Athens for Egypt. The Communist 
paper Risospastis reappeared and, in a leading article, welcomed the 
Agreement, the terms of which, it said, “guarantee that the popular 
freedoms will be secured”. 

Mr. Eden visited British troops in Athens and the Piraeus and 
praised them for the way in ah they had discharged their difficult 
and unpleasant task. He later had discussions with the Regent, the 
*Premier, and M. Sophianopoulos. 

Feb. 16.--Rixospastis reported that the EA.M. Committee called 
on the Minister of Justice on Feb. 15 to complain of efforts being made 
to prevent the circulation of left-wing papers and also to point out that 
E . supporters were still being arrested. The Minister replied 
that strict orders had been given to put an end to terrorist attacks on 
prn rinters and newsvendors; also that all arrested persons must be 

Bre before a magistrate within 24 hours or be released. 
. Eden visited Corinth and was given a tumultuous welcome. 
Mr I Pa worth, of the British T' rt and General Workers’ Union, 
and 2 'T.U.C. officials arrived in ens to act as observers at the 
trade union elections. 

Feb. 17.—The Finance Minister issued a decree prohibiting the 
export of gold, gold currency, securities, and foreign exchange without 
a permit, and the import of gold bullion and securities. The Prime 
Minister signed a decree forbidding all citizens between 19 and 40 
years of age from leaving Greece. 

Feb. 19.250 leaders of E.A.M. and K.K.E. arrived in Athens from 
the mountains. They included M. Zevgos and members of the 
Communist “Politbureau”. 

Feb. 20.—M. Rallis resigned the Portfolio of the Interior because he 
objected to the re-establishment of an Under-Secretariat for Public 
Security, which would take the police forces from his control, and, as 
he said, “symbolises the dictatorship”. The Prime Minister accepted 
his resignation with regret and took over the Portfolio himself. 

Feb. a21.—The Prime Minister signed a decree the post of 
Under-Secretary for the Interior and appointed Gen. 'Vlachos to it. 

The trial began in Athens of 25 alleged quisling- ex-Ministera, 
including John Rallis, Premier during the occupation. : 
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. Feb. aa.—It was learnt that the Regent had accepted the Premier’s 
decision to reintroduce the Under-Secretaryship of Public Security, 
under the new name of Under-Secretaryship of the Interior, and had 
appointed Gen. Praasos to the office. 

e Foreign Minister received M. Partealides and M. Zevgos, who > 
declared on behalf of the E.A.M. Committee that the creation of any- 
thing in the nature of a Ministry of Security was contrary to the spirit 
of the Agreement of Feb. 12. 

Feb. 23-—The Government agreed to-take over the distribution of 
food from „Military Liaison on March 15, and it was announced that 
U.N.R.R.A. would begin work, which would also include efforts to get 
the country’s agriculture and industry restarted. 


INDIA. Feb. 19—Nomination of U.S. representative. (see Rel: 

The Secretary to the War Department told the Legislativ ly 
that the latest casualty figures showed 17,363 killed, 45, Daas wounded, 
13,543 missing, and 75,034 prisoners. 


IRAN. Feb. 20.—General Catroux arrived in Teheran, on his wey ta 
Moscow, and was received by the Shah. 


ITALY. Feb. 17.—In order to relieve the Treasury of an annual 
subsidy of 12 million lire, the Government decided to raise the price 
of bread from 5 lire to 15 lire a kilogram, with compensatory. allow- 
ances and increased wages for the workers. 

Feb. 18.—A mass rally was held in Rome in honour of the partisans. 

_ Feb. 19.—The Central Committee of Liberation for Northern Italy 

niomat. the Government that all partisans would be N raes Sra 
in a single national army under unified command. ciency 
would be the sole criterion, all political nameg and attains being 
dropped. Political commissars would be abolished, and civilian 
delegates nominated by the Liberation Committee would conduct 
relations between partisans and the civilian population. 

A group of sailors demonstrated in the Avanis offices and intimidated | 
the staff. 

Feb. 20.—All the Rome papers which did not receive permission to 
print before January 1 failed to appear because of the withdrawal of 
their paper supplies. Four weeklies were suppressed because “their 
content contrasts with behaviour consistent with the present state of 
the war”. 

Feb. 25.—Mr. Harold Macmillan, acting President of the Allied 
Commission, announced the following relaxations of the conditions 
hitherto limiting the Government’s freedom of action: (1) The Govern- 
ment would conduct relations with other Governments directly, and 
not through the Commission; would have the right to appoint and re- 
ceive ambassadors to and from all allied and neutral countries; and 
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would deal directly with their enyoys in foreign capitals through the 
secrecy of the diplomatic bag. The Allies desired to be informed of any 
important negotiations conducted with foreign Governments. (2) The 
requirement that Governmental laws and decrees must be submitted 
for approval had been abolished. (3) With the exception of high 
-military appointments, the right to nominate Government members 
and all administrative officers would be unfettered. (4) Allied regional 
officers working in areas under Government jurisdiction were to be 
withdrawn and replaced by liaison officers with technical experts, if 
needed. 

Mr. ‘Macmillan, who informed the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister of the new measures, said that the changes were intended 
fully to carry out “the changed relationship between the ‘Allied Com- 
mission and the Italian Government which will in future be one of 
consultation and advice”. 

Feb. 26.—Embassy statement on German atrocities, (see Great 
Britain.) 


JAPAN. Feb. 14.—Tokyo radio reported the Foreign Ministry spokes- 

-man as saying: “The only way to re-establish peace in the world is by a 

i foreign policy, as outlined by Foreign Minister Shigemiteu. 
Shigemitsu’s principle is not to reject any hand which offerg peace”, 

Feb. 21.—M. Ishiwatara, the Finance Minister, was appointed Chief 
Cabinet Secretary and Minister of State and was succeeded as Finance 
Minister by M. Tsushima, Vice-President of the Bank of Japan. 

Feb. a5.—The Prime Minister requested an audience with the 
Emperor to express his anger at the enemy’s arrogance and lawlessness, 
-and to offer his Cabinet’s apologies for eee negligence” in 
allowing Tokyo to be bombed. 


LUXEMBOURG. Feb. 23.—Economic agreement ened in Paris. (see 
France.) 


, MEXICO. Feb. 21.—The Conference of Latin-American Foreign 
Ministers, with the exception of Argentina, opened in Mexico City. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Feb. 17.—Resistance Movement repre- 
sentatives in land, in consultation with their colleagues at home, 
issued an appeal “to all right thinking Dutchmen”, calling on the 
Government to spare no effort in safeguarding the people’ s “physical 
and spiritual power”, and to organize oe help for both the 
liberated and occupied arts of country. In particular, greater 
quantities of food, clo and pada sup lies ahould be sent 
immediately to the liberated territories, and a ba distribution of 
food and fuel organized with the necessary transport made available. 
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“Strong and speedy” action-should be taken through the Red Cross 
to succour the 6 milion Dutchmen in occupied territory exposed to 
famine, The appeal ended by urging the Government to act with 
determination in both internal and forei 

Feb. 23.—It was announced that the Plowing N Ministers had been 
appointed to the new Government: Dr. Gerbrandy (Prime Minister, Co- 
ordination of Warfare, and Justice ad interim), Dr. an Kleffens (Foreign 
Minister), Dr. Beel (Interior), Dr. Holkestein (Education), Dr. Huys- 
mans (Finance), Mr. De Booy vat bedi! , and War ad interim), 


Dr.-Gispen (Trade and Agriculture nijiet (Social Affairs and 
Public Works ad interim), Dr. Schi penia Territories), and 
Jonkheer van Verduynen (Minister without portfolio). 

In a statement the Government dec that the reconstruction 


aimed at ae the Cabinet into harmony with the democratic nature 
of the State, and at making it representative of “the spiritual currents 
moving the Dutch nation”. 


PALESTINE. Feb. 25.—Sir Edward Grigg arrived in Jerusalem. 

The Lebanese Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce arrived i in Haifa for discussions with the 
Lebanese President. i 


POLAND. Feb. 13.—The Government in London issued an official 
statement on their attitude to the declaration on Poland adopted at the 
Crimea Conference. It recalled that before the conference began the 
Government had expressed to the British and U.S. Governments 
their hope that the latter would not be a party to any decision on Poland 
without their previous consultation and consent. At the same time the 
Government declared its willingness to seek a solution of the dispute 
with Russia “through normal international procedure, and with due 
respect for the rights of the two eee concerned”. In spite of this, 
the declaration had been published without their participation, 
authorization, or knowledge, the method adopted being ‘‘a contradiction 
of the elementary principles binding the Allies”, and a violation of the 
Atlantic Charter. The statement went on: “The Polish Government 
declares that the decisions of the Three-Power conference concerning 
Poland cannot be recognized by the Polish Government and cannot 
bind the Polish nation”. They would d the proposed change of 
the eastern frontier as “ʻa fifth partition of Poland now accomplished by 
her Allies”, and the proposed broadening of the Lublin Government 
as a “legalization of Soviet interference in Polish internal affairs”. The 
` right of free expression could not be safeguarded by such a Government 
as long as the country remained under wholly Soviet occupation, even 

i e presence of British and U.S. diplomats. The statement ended 
by declaring that the Government had expressed its readiness, in a 
memorandum presented to the British and U.S. Governments, to 
co-opergte in the formation of a truly representative Government in 
Poland. That offer still stood. 
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Feb. 14.—In an appeal to the armed forces to maintain their TA 
pee the Government urged commanders and phe “to maintain ` 
e brotherhood-in-arms with the ‘soldiers of the forces of Great . 
Britain, Canada, the United States, and France, with whom they haye ’ 
been tied by bloodshed in common battle’’. i 
Feb. 15.—The Prime Minister told a press conferencé that while he” 
was a leader of the resistance movement in Poland the Communist 
organization and press tried to undermine Poland’s loyalty to the 
Western Allies. After the Russian occupation neither the underground 
administration nor the Home Army were re , and men of the 
latter were arrested, deported, and sometimes shot. 
He described the Crimea decision as “a great blow to the Polish 
nation”, and said that no surrender would be made “‘to the slavery of 
the new partition—made this time by our allies”. Poland did not 
believe in Russian assurances, and he hoped that Britain and the U.S. 
would doubt their sincerity until they had been put into practice. 
Broadening of the Lublin Government would not result in its enhanced 
freedom, since it would always be under Russian influence; and if any 
of his countrymen went from London to join Lublin neither the 
Government nor the Polish people would recognize them, as they would 
. be responsible for whatever that administration might do. Any election 
while Poland was under foreign occupation and the supervision of the 
` secret police would be “entirely fictitious”. He ended by declaring that 
his Government could not een: as the result of an outside decision, 
and repeated his desire for good relations with Russia. 

Feb. 16.—Writing in Jutro Polski, M. Mikolajczyk described the 
results of the Crimea Conference as "indeed bad” for Poland. While 
the delimitation of the Eastern frontier along the Curzon Line, including 
the loss of Lvov and the Galician oilfields, was a defeat, ita settlement 
without either a final delimitation of the Western frontier or a share in 
the occupation of Germany was a disaster. He went on: “Póland’s 
mutilation in the East without fixing frontiers in the West and North 
is bound to be felt by the Polish nation as an undeserved injustice both 
from the factual and psychological view”, although some Polish quarters 
in London were to blame for their harmful “wait and see” aT 

Feb. 20. —M. Mikolajczyk and M. Romer called on Mr. 

Feb. 21.—Parliamentary answer about Lvov. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 2a.—The Christian Democratic Labour Party, announcing its 
withdrawal from the Government, said that the decision was taken on 
Feb. 5. The announcement recalled that on Jan. 10 the Chairman of 
the party suggested a meeting of party leaders to discuss the entrance 
of the Peasant Party into the Government. No action being taken by the 
Premier, the party decided to withdraw one of its representatives from 
the Cabinet on Jan. 22: but his resignation was not accepted. On Feb. 5 
a decided to withdraw its second representative and to leave the 

on. 


Feb. 23.—The Ministry of Information denied that the Christian 
Democratic Labour Ministers had resigned from the Cabinet, and in a 
“statement said that, together with the Chairman of the Party's national 
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council, they questioned ‘“‘the legality of the announcements made from 
time to time by a group of members of ag uel on its behalf”. «-. 

Feb. 26.—The President appointed Anders to be Acting 
Comander -Chief of the Armed Forces. Declaring in an order of 
the day that he was taking over command of the armed forces in 


“Poland’s direst hour”, Gen. Anders described them as the “expression - 


and token” of the country’s sovereignty. 
British official statement on the appointment. (ses Great Britain.) 


RUMANIA. Feb. 25.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, reported 
that riots took place the previous day in Bucharest and other towns. 
He accused a handful of people, “those without God and nation”, of 
attempting to seize power by terror and of committing criminal acts 
“under the mask of democracy”. Denying that incidents had been 
provoked by the army, General Radestu declared that the troops 
received categorical orders not to fire except when attacked. When they 
were attacked, they fired into the air. 
Moscow radio’s version of the riots. (see U.S.S.R.) 


SALVADOR. Feb. 1 ay Government’ 8 recognition by the U.S. 
Government. (see U. 


SAUDI ARABIA. Feb. 17.—King Ibn Saud’s conversations with 
Mr. Churchill. (see pt.) 
Feb. 18.—Arrival of Ibn Saud’s secretary in Cairo. (see Egypt.) 
Feb. 20.—Announcement of the King’s meeting with President 
Roosevelt. (see U. S.A.) 


SOUTH AFRICA. Feb. 14.—General Smuts told the Assembly that 
the Curzon -Line was negotiated by the Paris Peace conference as 
Poland’s natural eastern frontier; but Marshal Pilsudski was not satis- 

fied and had seized a great part of White Russia and Lithuania. To-day 
the Great Powers gaid “Back to the Curzon Line”. It was wrong to 
use the Curzon Line as an argument to show that the Atlantic Charter 
was being abandoned. That document set out certain ideals, and its 
authors had stated that their full implementation would be difficult. 


SPAIN. Feb. 26.—The Official Gaxette announced the dismissal of the 
professor of ancient and medieval history at Madrid University for 
criticizing the Government’s policy, in a lecture, as contrary to German 

A group of men raided 2 Falangist office in Madrid and shot dead 
two employees. It was announced that 16 “Communist terròrists” had 
been executed in Madrid.. 
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SWEDEN. Feb. 21.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Rikadag, 
sud that the new wave of killing and violence in Norway, for which the 
Germans and Quialing were responsible, “has undoubtedly caused the- 
greatest indignation and disgust among the Swedish people”. He added 
that this question should be regarded as being “very important” for 
Sweden. ` : ` 


SWITZERLAND. Feb. 17.—The Federal Council issued a decree 
permitting resident’ Germans to use credit balances and capital invest- 
ments for normal business transactions and personal needs only. 

. Feb, 21.—It was announced that the French Government had agreed 
to the appointment of M. Carl Burckhardt, former League of Nations 
High Commissioner in Danzig, to be Minister in Paris. 

Feb. 22.—The U.S. Minister ‘called at the Political Department to 
express his country’s regret at the accidental bombing of Swiss territory. 
` Feb. 23.—Mr. Dingle Foot told the News Agency that in the past - 
five years economic warfare had become an essential part of total war. 

_ The control of shipping by ‘“‘Navicerts” and of trade by “black lists” 
-imposed hardships on neutrals, but ita absence would have meant higher 
allied losses in the invasion landings. Declaring that the aim of economic ` 
warfare was to save life and shorten the war, he expressed the belief 
that Britain and Switzerland understood each other’s attitude and needs. 

It was announced that 18 people were killed and more than 30 
injured by bombs dropped on February 22. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Feb. 12.—The President of Syria in 


Cairo. (see Tevet) ; 
Feb. 13.—The President’s talks with Sir Edward Grigg. (see Egypt. 
Feb. 17.—The President’s meeting with Mr. Churchill. (see t. 


Feb. 26.—The President announced thé country’s declaration of war 
on Germany and Japan to the Chamber. 


TURKEY. Feb. 23.—The Grand National Assembly unanimously 
approved the Government’s decision to declare war on Germany and 
Japan. In his statément, the Foreign Minister said that on Feb. 20 the 
British Ambassador submitted a memorandum pointing out that, in 
accordance with decisions reached at the Crimea Conference, those 
associated nations who declared war on the Axis before March 1 would 
bè invited to take part in the San Francisco Conference. The agsociated 
nations were Turkey, Egypt, Iceland, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and’ Venezuela. If Turkey decided to declare war she must 
let the U.S.A. know of her wish to adhere to the United Nations 
Declaration. 


URUGUAY. Feb. 25.—Signing of the United Nations’ declaration by 
the Ambassador in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 
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U.S.A. Feb. 12,—Arrival of Mr. Stettinius in Moscow, (see U.S.S.R.) 
_ Feb. 13.—The Director of the Office of War Mobilization told the 
press er the Allied military leaders were planning for war operations 
* in March involving more men and material than ever before. The 
ility of an early internal collapse of Germany was not being 
ignored, although the Allies were not counting on it. Mr. Byrnes 
revealed that the President was the author of the proposals dealing 
with liberated territories adopted at Yalta, and had brought them 
. forward because of feeling in the U.S.A. that unilateral action might 
lead to the establishment of spheres of influence. “By this declaration 
the United States assumes her share of responsibility for future prob- 
lems”, he said, and “it is hoped that the fact of the Three-Power 
concert will act as a deterrent to various political factions in trying to 
enforce their will by force”. ‘The proposed solution of the Polish problem 
was a compromise. It had not been decided to which country Lvov 
should go. ‘The language of the statement should encourage supporters 
of the Polish Government in London. “The Russian position is that 
they do not want behind the Soviet armies any Government that they 
cannot trust”, he added. 

Feb. 14.—Mr. Stettinius left Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) ‘ 

The Committee on International Affairs of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, in a report on the Bretton Woods proposals, 
doubted the feasibility of the proposed monetary fund, and recom- 
mended the postponement of the pro mele conditions had become 
more stable. They KES E the plan for an international 
bank be accepted with whatever changes might be desirable. There 
should be close co-operation with Britain in “he study of her recon~ 
struction problems. . 

The Secretary of the Treasury, urging that his country should take 
a firm position qn international é¢conomic co-operation, said that at the 
Crimea Conference agreement was reached on certain basic problems. 
“The world to-day wants to know the extent to which we in America 
are prepared to support these principles with concrete action”, he 
added. 

William Colepaugh and Erich Gimpel were convicted aa spies from 
Germany and sentenced to death. 

General Marshall’s visit to Italy. (see Italy.) 

Judge Rosenman’s departure from Paris. (see France.) 

The War Secretary told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
lend-lease had equipped the equivalent of 4,760,000 Allied soldiers 
at a coat of 16 per cent of U.S. munitions production. The amount 
furnished.to the United Kingdom served to equip 1,750,000 troops. - 

Feb. 15.—The British Minister, addressing the National Institute. 
of Social Sciences, said that the Crimea decision would ensure Ger- 
many’s incapacity to wage war for at least a generation, and probably _ 
for much longer. The new world organization would place over- 
whelming power at the service of peace, and the partnership between 
Britain R .5. for the enforcement of peace was now a certainty. If 
they fell: apart, world peace would again be in jeopardy. The two 
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countries were strategically interdependent, and their mutual prosperity 
was a Vital interest fo both peoples: Mr. Butler denied that the Empire 
was breaking up, pointing to the fact that it had fought as a co-ordinated 
whole. 

Feb. 16.—The House of Representatives passed the aig Bill 
-separating the Federal lending agencies from the Commerce - 
ment. 

The Head of the War Shipping Administration told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that 3,447,000 tons of lend-lease ang ; 
had been shi ped to Russia during e last half of 1944. 

Feb. 177. — acting Secretary of Sode told a New York esting 
that they could Took forward to the work of the San Francisco conference 
_with “solid confidence”. The finished plan would not be ect, but 
if that fact implied condemnation and scrapping, a thir world war 
would be assured. that the idea of “a super State” was totally 
repugnant to both the U.S. Government and people, he said that 
nevertheless the difficult task of building an effective organization to 
maintain peace must be faced. The fact that the charter of a new world 
order was being worked out in an atmosphere of unprecedented public 

+ discussion was a factor of hope for the future. 

Feb. 18.—The War Secretary, in a broadcast appeal for national 
service legislation, said that “deadly war shortages” were looming 
ahead, and the War Work Law pals not be delayed any longer. The 
infantry would run short of necessary replacements unless the places of 
fit young men of military in essential war jobs were filled y those 
older and physically incapable of fighting. 
` Feb. 19.—President Roosevelt nominated Mr. George Meee as 
representative in India with the rank of Minister. 

Air apee with Canada. (see Canada.) 

The Government recognized the Government of Salvador, on account 
of its effective control of the country and its willingness to fula its 
international obligations. 

Feb. 20.—The Senate Military Affairs Committee, by 12 votes to 6, 
laid aside the “work or fight” May Bill. An announcement issued from 
the White House stated that the President, after leaving the Crimea, 
met Mr. Churchill at Alexandria to discuss important details of the 
war against Japan. Mr. Churchill “told the President in blunt words 
that his Government was determined to throw everything it had at 
the Ja eae as soon ag Germany had been defeated, and meanwhile 
it wo d do all could to strengthen it forces already engaged in that 
conflict”. The President then meetings with the King of Egypt, 
the King of Saudi Arabia, and the Emperor of Ethiopia. Leaving 
. Egypt he had made a short tour of North Africa, concluding with a 
conference at Algiers with the Ambassadors from Britain, Italy, and 
France. 

The statement added that the President sent a message from Yalta 
to Gen. de Gaulle six daya before he reached Algiers, saying that 
preasure of time prevented him from going to Paris, but inviting the 
General to meet him in Algiers, since “questions of mutual interest 
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_and importance to France and the United States were pending”. 


‘The President was “most disappointed” when told that official business - 
prevented Gea. de Gaulle from visiting Algiers 

+ Feb. a5.—The Acting Secretary of State, in 2 , statement on the recent 
U.S. bombing of Swiss towns, said that a full investigation had been 
undertaken. 

The Uruguayan Ambassador signed te United Nations’ declaration 


after his country’s declaration of war on the Axis. 


Gen. Eisenhower’s press conference. (see France.) 
Feb. 26.— The Office of War Information announced that the Navy 
since November 1 te spent more than $200 million on the rebuild- 


at the French 

e British Arba in a speech, defended the Polish settlement 

reached at the Crimean Conference on the following grounds: (1) Ger- 

many was disap ee A 

the three leaders. (2) A new Provisional ernment was a condition 
ent to the formation of a strong and united Poland. (3) Britain 


and the U.S.A. must recognize Russia’s special interest in Poland on 


security pou (4) Poland’s. a ec depended on friendly 
relations with Russia. 


U.8.8.R. Feb. 1a-—The U.S. Secretary of State arrived in Moscow. 
Feb. 13.—Ixvestia said: “The Crimea Coriference will enter history 
as the meeting which numbered the days of Hitlerite Germany, 


planned the final ‘victory, and the greatest possibility i in the 
sls story of mankind for creating a | aed durable peace”. The 
chief characteristic of the conference was “‘the spirit of unity, a bright 


demonstration of solidarity, and active Sabon: on all basic and 
vital questions”. 
- Feb. 14.—The U.S. Saag | of State left Moscow. 

Feb. 16.—A writer in Red declared that a broadening of the 
Lubligp Government was in line with that Government’s former’ 
invitations to democratic Poles both at home and overseas. It could be 
assumed that there were some belonging to M. Mikolajczyk’s group 
and others who would take part in a reorganized Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

Feb. 17 —Moscow radio broadcast the text of a speech made by 
Mr. Churchill on a Crimean aerodrome on February 14. The Premier 
said that the friendship and collaboration between the three Great 


~ Powers “was proclaimed more precisely and with more authority 
- than ever before” at the recent conference. The task now before them 


Tao ee ee a r 


for ever. After the war they would work together to provide a happier 
life for the people in every country, so that the nations could live 
t er in a world bereft of the fear of war. ‘ 


eb. 25.—Moecow radio ee that big demibnsications organized 
by the National Democratic Front took place in Bucharest and other 
‘Rumanian towns on Feb. 24, demanding more positive dction against 


` 
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pro-Fascist elements in the administration and the resignation of the 
Government. Rumanian troops fired on the demonstratcrs, but the 
shooting was stopped at the nequ of the Allied Control Commission. 


VENEZUELA. Feb. 16 —The Government Eyes war on Ger- 
many and Japan. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Feb. 14—Dr. Subasitch stated in London that 
he undertock the tasks of forming a Government and reaching agree- 
ment with the National Liberation movement in order that his country 
> might be liberated in an atmosphere of politicdl unity. Yugoslavia 
must be firmly united when she came to the peace conference, “an 
incontestable plaintiff in her claims against those Powers which invaded 
and occupied her territory”. He denedi that the dissemination of news 
in Yugoslavia was not free, saying that the only control of the press was 
military. The anti- Fascist Liberation Council rested on the broadest 
popular support, having been elected “amid all the chaos and horror 
of enemy occupation” 
* Three questions dominated the country’s foreign policy: (1) more 
-effective security and economic on in the Adriatic; (2) Recti- 


fication of the north-west frontiers; (3) The realization of economic and 
political collaboration amon ng all the States. Friendly relations 
with Britain and the United States were most important, since Yugo- 


slavia needed aid from them. Ten per cent of the total population had 
been lost in the war, the majority coming from the 18 to 35 age group. 

Feb, 15.—The Prime Minister and members of his Government left : 
London for Belgrade. 

Feb. 16.—In a recorded farewell broadcast to the British people, the 
Prime Minister said that his country would never forget Britain’s 
retognition of her struggle for liberation, and that the bond between 
the two countries would be made more profound. 

Feb. 20.—According to Moscow radio, the Prime Minister told the - 
Belgrade paper Borba that he considered it his duty tọ pay ho 
the leadership of Tito, without whom there would have been nag od 
dom and possibly no Yugoslavia. The arrival of the Government meant 
the settlement of the regency question, but the nomination of the 
regents was still at issue. 

Feb. 26.—It was announced that F.-M. Alexander had left Belgrade 
after visiting Marshal Tito. The conversations, which were purely, 
military in character, covered the following points: (1) The co-ordin- 
ation of future Allied operations with those of Marshal Tito’s army. 
(2) The provision of er Allied help to the Yugoslav forces. (3) Ad- 
ministrative arratigements between the forces of the two Commanders 
when they eventually joined hands. At a reception in Belgrade, F.-M. 
Alexander said that Yugoslavia’s 3 years of struggle against Germany 
had detained and decimated from fifteen to twenty enemy divisions. 
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THE TREATMENT OF WAR’ CRIMES 


III. Punishment of Quislings and ‘Traitors 


E has been pointed out that to describe quislings, traitors, fifth 
columnists, and other collaborators of the enemy as “‘war criminals” 
leads to confusion: their acts are clearly high treason against their 
countries. It is not excluded that some of these men may, as well, have 
committed atrocities, in which case they will have to answer for both 
offences. However, the imposing of punishment upon traitors is not 
the concern of the United Nations; it is exclusively the business of 
their own countrymen and of their own courts, ind can best be 
` carried out -without interference from outside. 

During the last war treason was far less frequent than during the 
present war; the best known cases are those of the Flemish Separatists, 
who were encouraged to form a puppet State, and were erwards 
convicted as traitors. 

Types of treason have also been more varied during this war. There 
are, , the classical traitors who have betrayed their legal Govern- 
ment, King, and country and taken sides with the enemy; such are 
Vidkun Quisling himself, the -Belgian Degrelle, the Dutch Mussert, 
and perhaps, mutatis mutandis, the members of the puppet Governments 
of Croatia, China, etc. These are simple, ordinary cases of treason. 

Secondly, there are those who, in connivance with their legal Govern- 
ment, or even as members thereof, have betrayed their country to the 
actual enemy with whom they are at war. Such were Pucheu, Béraud, 
Maurras, Bedeau, and others ... The best-known case is that of 
Pucheu, who joined the Vichy Government in July, 1941, and who was 
put on trial after his escape to Algiers in 1942. He was charged with 
offences specifically provided by French criminal law, before the 
ordinary court miril competent by French law to judge such cases, 
and no unusual or exceptional methods were used to try him. The 
charges on which he was found guilty came under the heading of high 
treason. He'had aided the enemy by inciting Frenchmen to fight 
against Russia; as Minister of Industrial Production he had, knowingly 
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and willingly, supplied the-enemy with war material destined to be used 
against France’s Allies; as Minister of the Interior he had not only 
reformed the police on the model of the Gestapo and carried out 
Stuelpnagel’s decree providing death penalty for the Communists, 
but he had also aigned a decree instituting special tribunals in which 
no facilities were given for the defence of the accused and the judges 
were bound by an unusually short time-limit; the accused was denied 
the right of higher appeal, and the execution was to follow the sentence 
i iately. In consequence of his'actions many thousands of French- 
men found an untimely death. The Prosecutor contended that he had 
Fay so his crime”, and the Court found him guilty and sentenced him 
to death. 3 
Thirdly, there are the rulers and statesmen who have caŭsed their 
country to enter.the war on Gerniany’s side, to the detriment of their 
people. It has been reported that Cyril of Bulgaria, bis co-Regents, 
Ministers, advisers, and some other minor politicians have been 
indicted on this charge. The leaders are said to be accused of having 
not only facilitated the subjection of their country to the Germans and 
forced their country into the war but, like Pucheu, they were held 
responsible for the introduction of Nazi police methods and for the 
pagk ine arrest and death of many of their countrymen. As well as 
this, they are said to have been charged with ordinary offences such 
as bribery and misappropriation of public funds. Some of the accused, 
however, were indicted merely for having helped to involve the State 
in war on Germany’s side and co-operated with the Nazis. If this is 
true, then the Bulgari have gone further than the French went in 
the Pucheu case, a criminal liability has been attached to a purely 
“political act which, in a technical sense, is not treason, for it is not con- 
spiring with the “enemy”. f 
It may be mentioned in this connection that making statesmen 
criminally liable for their official stewardship is not without precedent 
in the Western European countries. The issue is dominated by the 
great constitutional question of the responsibility to the nation of the 
leaders of ita administration, which is at the basis of all democracies. 
In the Anglo-Saxon countries an act highly detrimental to the public 
interest can be punished by a Bill of Impeachment, which is a judicial 
procedure before Parliament, where the accused may appear by counsel 
and produce witnesses. Persons accused of high treason or other act ' 
subversive of any essential principle of government, and great political 
offenders whom the power of the law might fail to reach, have been 
dealt with in this way. Likewise in France a High Court of 48 members > 
has been instituted before which Ministers may be brought to trial for 
their political acts; in Belgium Ministers of the Crown may be arraigned 
_ by the Lower House and judged by the Supreme Court for any political 
_ act highly prejudicial to the Realm. 
| 


Whereas the meting out of punishment to a traitor is the concern of 
his own country, the help of the other United Nations may be needed 
to ‘secure his presence for trial and punishment. Many quislings and 
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sank the Admiral Scheer, and at Swinemunde on April 16 the 
Lutzow. (This left the German Navy with no vessel than a heavy 
eit pe Other targets included the railways at and near Leipzig, Plauen, 
TE, Swipes Dresden, Ingolstadt, Munich, etc., and air 
abe and war plants all over ec Germany. On April 12 at 
least 78 ’planea were destroyed on airfields round Leipzig, on April 14 
(aig ht) Potedam was very heavily bombed, on April 17 ets in 
otmi were Hit anid de. Conia B O. at Odense, D On 
April 20 (night) Berlin was attacked 6 times by Mosquitoes and aa 
bombed by the Red Air Force. Attacks were also made on shippi 
the HORE and Skaggerak and much damage done, and on po 
Coastal Command aircraft reported setting 5 cargo ships on fire off 
Norway, and 2 days later damaged others south-east of Egersund. 


RUSSIA 

In East Prusia the 3rd White Russian Army took over 92,000 
prisoners in the battle for Königsberg from April 6 to 10, and killed 
some 42,000. Booty included over 2,000 guns, 89 tanks and self-propelled 
gaan and much other equipment. In the Samland peninsula many 
gs were taken on April 10-11, with 7,000 prisoners, the total for ee 

3 days’ operations to clear it being over 20,000. Fischhausen was 
east on April 17, bottling up all the Germans in the Pillau area, and 
“8,730 prisoners were taken that ‘day. The whole peninsula (6 miles 
long) was now under gunfire and air attack, and the destruction of all the 
Germans there was only a matter of time. 

The Russians first reported fighting on the Oder on April 19, when 
they said that reconnaissance activity, going on now for 3 days, had 
increased to full-scale battles for the establishment and widening of ' 
bri eada ‘over the Oder and Neisse. West of Küstrin a bridgehead 
re secured and expanded, and on and beyond the Neisse Muskau, 

Weisswasser, and Forst had been captured. On April 20 the capture of 
Bad Freienwalde, Wriezen, Seelow, Lebus, Spremberg, Hoyerswerda, 
and other towns west of the Oder was announced, and tank columns 
were reported only 8 miles from the Berlin city limits. Konev’s forces, 
now 40 miles west of the Neisse, were fighting in the triangle Spremberg- 
Senftenburg-Hoyerswerda and had reached Bautzen, only 25 miles 
north-east of Dreaden, and Kamenz, further to the north-west. 

On April a1 the auburbs of Berlin were reached and the city itself was 
being shelled, while Stormovik aircraft swept day and night over the 
German defence lines. The Luftwaffe attempted to intervene, but lost 
411 "planes in 4 days. Meanwhile, north and east of Dresden the cap- 
ture of many more places was reported, including Finaterwalde and 
Bischofswerder. 

On April 23 the first official announcement of the progress of the 
whole of these operations showed that the rst White Russian army had 
broken through the northern and eastern defences of Berlin and taken 
Frankfurt, Wandlitz, Oranienburg, ‘Pankow, Karlshorst, Köpenick, 
Friedrichafelde, and other towns and reached the capital from the east, 
while the rst Ukrainian Army hed broken through the Neisse line and 
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Leipzig and Halle, and were fighting in Dessau. Prisoners in the 
Ruhr now numbered 316,930, with 2 corps and g divisional com- 
manders.. The 3rd captured Neumarkt. Very hard fighting in 
~ Nuremberg. The 7th turned south, towards the Danube. 

-April 20. The 3rd captured several towns east and north-east of 
Bayreuth. The yth in conjunction with the French 1st now enveloping 
Stuttgart on 3 sides, and the French were turning the enemy positions 
in the Black Forest by pushing on towards the Swiss frontier. . 

April 21. The gth took Blankenburg, in the Harz. The rst entered 
Dessau. The 3rd capturéd Asch and other towns on both sides of the 
Czech frontier. Their prisoners taken in 30 days numbered 238,345. 

April 22. The gth and rst cleared ‘he Harz pocket, taking 56,000 
_ prisoners. The ist occupied Bitterfeld. The 7th took Baldingen, 

north-west of Augsburg, and seized a bridge intact over the Danube at 
Dillingen. The French occupied Stu after joining up with 
nth Army tanks near by, and moving up the Neckar valley ed the 
Swiss frontier. In their movement to seal off the German positions in 
the Black Forest they reached Sigmaringen. They also crossed the 
Upper Danube and reached Lake Constance, while another column 
moving up the Rhine entered Freiburg. i 

April 23. The ret cleared Dessau, and took their 800,000th prisoner, 
300,000 of them in the past g days. The 3rd, having turned south the 
previous day, pushed on to the Nab river, which it reached 13 miles 
north of Regensburg (Ratisbon) and captured Nabburg, and also 
entered Schwarzenfeld, 25 miles north of Regensburg. It was described 
as running wild on a front of 35 miles, having completely surprised the 
enemy. The 7th were fighting on the south bank of the Danube, 
1g miles from Augsburg. 

In the Gironde Gen. de Larminat’s forces began a land and air 
attack on April 14, while French warships shelled the 25 forts at the 
mouth of the estuary. Royan was quickly entered, and by April 16 
cleared of the enemy. Heavy air attacks were made on the gun sites 
and enemy concentrations. On April 20 the Le Verdon garrison 
surrendered, giving the French control of both sides of the entrance 
to the river, and the channel was at once swept of mines in order to 
reopen the port of Bordeaux. Th - 

In the air, Berlin and- the railways, airfields, and factories in the 
neighbourhood were bombed continuously, sometimes several times 
during the night. On April 10 over 1,300 B aircraft and escort attacked 
7 airfields, destroying 284 ’planea on the ground and a1 in the air. 
On April 13 at least 324 etiemy ’planes were destroyed, mostly in attacks 
on airfields in the north—particularly between Hamburg and Kiel’ 
On April 16 south Germany was visited, and in attacks on airfields, 
railways, etc., 1,016 enemy ’planesa were destroyed, for the loss of 43, 
while next day 282 were destroyed, nearly all on the ground. In the 
first 16 days of April 3,599 German aircraft were accounted for, Allied 
losses totalling 485. 

Heavy attacks were also made on Kiel, Curhaven, Swineminde, 
Heligoland (April 18 and 19) and other ports, and at Kiel on April g night 
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Hamburg road in strength. One column was only 6 miles from Ham- 
burg by April 19, and reached the Elbe at several points, while another 
was now at the gates of Bremen. Strong German counter-attucks held 

rogress near Zeven, midway between Bremen and Hamburg, but 
farther north-east Buxtehude was captured on ae 21. On the same 
day the Canadians croased the Ems and entered Papenburg and 
Aschendorf, pushing on to Weener and eastward to Oldenburg 
next day. Meanwhile the British 2nd cleared the Rotenbuirg pocket 
and closed up to the Elbe on a front of 50 miles. 

-Progress by the other armies was so rapid that it can only be very 
shortly recorded. Dates of communiqués: 

April ro. Prisoners taken by the rath Army Group pane’ the 
million mark. 

April rr. th rocked the Elbe near Magdeburg. occupied 
a a eae) viene The ist cleared deere ores eae 
reached points north-east of Erfurt. The 3rd captured Cob 
entered The 7th fighting in Heilbronn (on the Neckar a 
Schweinfurt; withdrew from Crailsheim. 

April 12. The gth croased the Elbe on a 6-mile front. The rst 
nearing cee E The 3rd crossed the Saale south of Jena, which 
was by-passed. Weimar surrendered, and Neustadt was captured. 
East of Hersfeld a network of salt-mines occupied and 15,000 forei 
workers freed The Fs cleared Heilbronn after g days’ fighting. "The 
F ee captured Baden Baden and Rastadt. 

April 13. The gth occupied Duisburg. The 1st reached points due 

of Leipzig. The 3rd completed the clearing of Thuringia and 

were Ee be. or across the Saale for 40 miles. Jena occupied, and Kronach 
east of Coburg, cleared. Erfurt also cleared. 

April 14. “The ist captured von Papen and 3 generals in the Ruhr. 
The 3rd reached Bayreuth and Gera. The 7th now 10 miles beyond 
Bamberg. 

April 15th. The gth lost a bridgehead on the Elbe at Magdeburg 
but ae acre the one at Barby to the south-east. The rst jomed up 

th in the Ruhr at Wetter. Captured Leuna and Kothen, and 
ater e. The 3rd captured Bayreuth, Zeitz, and Eisenberg. The 
Mulde crossed north-west of Chemnitz. The 7th nearing Nuremberg. 
April 16. The gth and rat joined up east of the Harz mountains, 
ping some 55,000 ne a The gth now on the Elbe for nearly 100 
iles, and the bridgehead 5 miles deep. The 3rd captured Hof and 
Weida (south of Gera). The 7th entered Nuremberg, after nearly 
surrounding it. The French moving up through the Black Forest were’ 
now well above Strasbourg. Total prisoners passed the 2 million 
mark. T 
April 17. The 3rd cleared Greiz and Werdau. 

April 18. The 9th occupied burg, after violent fighting, and 
crossed the Saale. The 1st entered Düsseldorf. Closing on Leipzi 
and Chemnitz. The 3rd croased into ay eaat of Hof. Cl 
Zwichau. The French n 


‘April 19. The gth jost 3 viages near near Wittingen. The rst cleared 
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wick, which they entered. They also reached the Ruhr just south of 
Essen, entered the city, and fought their way into Dortmund. 

The rst Army took the upper reaches of the Leine in their stride and 
entered Nordhausen and pushed on eastward. The 3rd Army were 
near Erfurt, and one column reached Wohlbach, north-east of Coburg. 
The 7th Army tanks which entered Crailsheim were cut off, but were 

mupplies by air and eventually fought their way back. Another tank 

column by-passed Schweinfurt’ and pushed on towards Coburg. 
Heavy.fighting- was still going on in Heilbronn. The French rst Army 
crossed the Enz east of Mihlacker, on the road to Stuttgart. 

On April rrth the Canadians opened a new attack across the Ijssel 
between Deventer and Zep, cune Deventer, and also began a 
tbrust north of Meppen along. both banks of the Ems. The British 
and reached the Weser below Bremen, and also got across the Leine 
near Celle and cut the Hamburg-Hanover road. On April 1a they 
secured 2 bridgeheads over the Aller south-east of Bremen and captured 
Celle, while the Canadians widened and deepened their Ijasel bridge- 
head, entering Apeldoorn next day. At the same time British troops 
of the Canadian 1st captured Arnhem, and the British and pusbed on 
from Celle to seize Cloppenburg and Ulzen, against oe Ss comer 
Zwolle and Groningen in Holland were also entered by i 
rst, while Polish units gained ground towards Emden. 

On Apfil 14 the Canadians reached the North Sea and also occupied 
Leeuwarden. It took 2 or 3 days of hard fighting to clear Groningen, 
Apeldoorn, and some of the other Dutch towns, and eastof the Weser 
eae strong counter-attacks had to be dealt with. The British and 

und east of the Weser between Walsrode and Soltau, breaking 
out eee rie Aller bridgehead at Rethem and advancing north-east. They 
met strong opposition near Ulzen. 

On April 16 the Canadians took Haarlingen on the Dutch coast, and 

` reached the eastern end of the Zuider Zee causeway. The Germans 
were now seen to be withdrawing from north Holland by sea, after 
flooding the area round Hilversum. The British 2nd crossed the 
Soltau- railway and turned north, reaching points only 15 miles 
from the Elbe. Ulzen was now nearly inaa i On April 17 they 
reached Lüneburg, 18 miles south-east of Hamburg, and captured 
` Verden, south-east of Bremen, while another column pushed on to take 
Brinkum, west of the port, against very strong opposition, on April 18. 
In West Holland all the German forces were now cut off, when the 
Canadians reached the Zuider Zee north-west of Putten as well as 
further north, and by April 18 practically all northern Holland had 
been cleared. The Germans now blew 2 gaps in the dykes just south 
of the western end of the causeway acroes the mouth of the Zuider Zee, 
flooding some 8o square miles to a depth of 12 ft. They also flooded 
their 3 defence lines east of Amsterdam. The Canadians were now 
nearing Amersfoort, and on April 23 began a new attack at a points 
on the Waal. 
Meanwhile, the forces east of the Ems were fighting their way 
towards Oldenburg, while the British and Army reached the Bremen- 
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treaty by the high contracting ies will conform to international 
principles in the fondon af wi of which both contracting parties took part. 

Mee In the event of one of the high contracting parties in the post- 

mer peed finding itself involved in hostilities with Germany, who 
may have resumed her aggreasive or with any other State which 
may have united with Germany ely a in any other form in such 
a war, the other high con will immediately render the 
contracting party involved in koita 2 military or other assistance and 
mero by every means at its disposal. 

The high contracting parties are not to conclude without mutual 
soe an armistice or peace treaty either with the Hitler Government 
or with any other Government in Germany which encroaches or might 
encroach upon the independence, territorial integrity, or security of 
either of the high contracting parties. 

“(6) Each high contracting party undertakes not to conclude any 
alliance and not to take part in any coalition directed against the other 
high contracting party. 

‘(7) The bigh contracting parties will after the termination of the 

resent war collaborate in a spirit of friendship with a view to the 
farther development and consolidation of economic and cultural ties 
between the two countries and assist each other in the economic 
rehabilitation of both. countries. 

“(8) The present treaty enters into force from the moment of its 
signing, and is subject to ratification within the shortest possible time. 

e tia of ratification Notes will take place in Warsaw as soon as 
ae e present agreement will remain valid for 20 years from 

Pad neither of the high contracting parties give notice of its 
desire to terminate the treaty 12 calendar months before the expiration 
of this 20-year period, the treaty will remain valid for a further period 
of five years, and thus each time until one of the high con parties 
gives notice 12 months before the expiration’ of the current five-year 
period of its intention to denounce the treaty.” 


' OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

The position on April ro was that the Canadian rst Army patrols 
had reached the Zuider Zee west of Meppel and were entering Deven- 
ter, and had cleared Nijverdal, on the Pinel Zwolle road, north-east 
of Deventer. The Germans west of the Tjasel were isolated in a fast 
closing pocket. The British and Army had occupied Wildenhausen, 20 
-miles south-west of Bremen, had widened their bridgehead over the 
Leine, north of Hanover, and made contact with the gth Army near 
Neustadt. The gth Army occupied Hanover that day, and pushed on 
south for 23 miles to cut the Autobahn between Hanover and Bruns- 
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course of their population-growth is likely to be sensational indeed. 
In England and Wales the interval between the commencement of 
industrialization (with rapid population growth) and the attainment of 
a maximum has been 170-180 years, and population in that interval has 
increased roughly five-fold; in Japan the interval from the beginning 
to the estimated futute date of maximum population will have been 
120-130 years (the effects of this war apart), and population in that 
interval is likely to have grown three or four-fold. A similar develop- 
ment in Asia would give that continent a population, a century and a 
half hence, of some thousands of millions. Is the possible rate af ex- 
pansion of the world’s food supply sufficient to support this without 
increased stringency elsewhere? It may well be; the answer to the ques- 
tion depends on the unpredictable march of technology. Or again, may 
not fertility decline without very extensive iadustrialization, as it long 
eince did in rural France, and has done more recently in EEA p of 
Eastern Europe? The answer there d ds largely on cul details 
whose significance is still largely se In no other branch of the 
social sciences can one see a generation ahead with such clarity as im the 
new demography, but even there, beyond that distance, the view is so 
obscure that it is of little use to look. 
A. J.B. 


THE RUSSO-POLISH TREATY 


HE following is the text of the Treaty signed between the Soviet 
Government and the Lublin Provisional Government of Poland 
on April 21: , 

“(1) The high contracting parties will continue jointly with all the 

United Nations the struggle against Germany until final victory, the 
igh contracting parties undertaking to render each other military and 
er assistance in the struggle by every means at their di 

“(a) The high onera] parties, convinced that the interests of 
security and prosperity of the Soviet Union and Polish peoples call 
for the preservation and strengthening of a permanent friendship 
during the war and after it, will en the friendly collaboration 
between the two countries in conformity with the principles of mutual 
respect for their independence and sovereignty as well as non-inter- 
ference in the internal affaire of the other State. 

“(3) The high antencting parties undertake also after the termina- 
tion of the present war with Germany to take jointly all measures at 
their disposal in order to eliminate every threat of repetition of aggres- 
sion on the part of Germany or any other State which would unite with 
Germany directly or in any other form. To achieve this aim, the high 
contracting parties will take part in the spirit of the most sincere - 
collaboration in all international actions aimed at ensuring the peace 
and security of nations and will contribute their full share for the 
materialization of these lofty aims. The application of the present 
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The ratio of the populations in 1940 was, of course, far from corre- 
Peg to the ratios of political and economic importance; the 

.8.8.R. and Japan, in particular, with markedly lower d of 
industrial development and levela of per capita productivity ` the 
other Powers named, weighed far leas than proportionately to their 
populations in the scales of world’ affaire. There is some probability 
that the percentages of 1970 may bear a more direct relation to the 
economic and political weights of the Powers (apart, of course, from the 
special positions which will doubtless be assigned to Germany and 
Japan under the peace treaties). In spite of the U.S.S.R.’s greater 
suffering in the war as com with the other Great Powers among” 
the United Nations, it is likely that her economy will develop faster, 
proportionately, in the next generation than will their already more 
advanced systems (this is not certain, but it can hardly fail to be the 
case unless the whole basis of economic organization and policy in some 
of the countries concerned is altered). Extensions of U.S.S.R. territory 
will probably more than make up the deficiency of population due to 
the war, of which no account is taken in the shove projection. At all 
events, the general direction of the change which the coming generation 
is likely to bring in the hierarchy of the Great Powers, so far as popula- 
tion affects the matter, is sufficiently clear; the countries which were 
early with their industrial revolutions (and the accompanying popula- 
tion increases) can hardly fail to decline relatively to those whose 
industrial revolutions have but recently begun. 

The future of population in the rest of the world is, of course, far 
more obecure. In most of it, the factora reducing mortality are likely 
to but how fast the factors which have elsewhere reduced 
fertility wil be brought into play is in the highest degree uncertain. 
It is clear, however, in some areas where population is particularly 
dense in relation to agricultural resources — notably China, most of 
India, Java, and Egypt — no very great growth of po ion is likely _ 
to take place without a very considerable degree of mdustrialization. If 
the recent rate of population-growth persists in South-eastern Asia and 
India, the population of that area alone will grow from some 538 million 
in 1940 to 825 million by 1970 — a 53 per cent increase. It is doubtful 
whether irrigation and other modes of agricultural improvement could 


keep pace with such an increase in these already crowded lands so long 
as their inhabitants were confined to agriculture to the same extent ds 
at t; industrialization “and urbanization, on the other hand 


(which are already under way in some degree) would both enable the 
increase to go faster and further than would otherwise be possible; and 
also create the conditions for its eventual slowing down. It is 
unlikely that the increase of Chinese population will be as rapid as that 
of South-east Asia and India, but political stability and economic im- 
t may well, within the next generation, make possible the 
inning of an increase like that which India has shown in recent 
decades. 
Assuming that extensive industrialization occurs in the at present 
overpopulated agrarian countries of the world (especially of Asia) the 
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ible, directly and indirectly, for a population deficit of over ro 
illion, as compared with what would have happened in its absence, 
in North-western and Central Europe alone; these regions are, indeed, 
unlikely again to be as populous as they were in 1939, for their pre- 
dicted maximum (on assumptions which exclude the war) is only five 
or ten years distant and only some 3 million above the pre-war level. 
Eastern and Southern Europe, the U.S.S.R., Japan, Canada, and the 
Netherlands (the countries which, in 1940, had a still large though pro- 
bebly systematically declining rate of growth) would, on similar 
assumptions, have some 560-570 million inhabitants by 1970. This 
group 8 increase since 1940 would thus be 130-140 million, or 30-33 per 
cent — a dharp contrast with the insignificant increase in the lands of 
the first group. The war will, of course, be found to have altered this 
picture considerably; in Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. alone it 
might easily give rise to a deficit of more than 20 million below the 
forecast, and its effect on the course of Japanese population may also 
be drastic. In any event, however, the population-increase in the 
countries in question is bound to be large. Nor is the total increase 
likely to have come to an end by 1970; the U.S.8.R. ’a population will 
(according to the Princeton projection) still be growing at a rate of 
nearly 2 million (or 0.8 per cent) per annum, and will therefore be a 
relatively long way from its maximum. That of Eastern and Southern 
Europe, on the other hand, will be within one or two decades and two or 
three million of its maximum; it will in fact be in much the same 
osition in which North-western and Central Europe stood in 1940: 
Fhe Netherlands will just have passed its population maximum 
according to this projection; Canada, according to a similar projection, 
will be within a few years of achieving her maximum of just under 14 
million. Japan, like the U.S.S.R., will be still increasing rapidly; 
according to a forecast Mua probably exaggerates her future increase 
as compared with the E projections just quoted, a maximum 
population of about 123 ion would be reached about the year 2000, 
given a continuance of the trends prevailing before the war. 
All the countries which have recently substantiated their claim to be 
ed as Great Powers are included in the two groups just discussed. 
It is interesting to take the six leading ones and express their populations 
as percentages of the total for all the six, first in 1940, then (according 
to the Princeton and similar projections) in -1970, thus: 


1940 1970 
U.S.S.R. 32.6 _ 38.2 | 
U.S.A. 24.3 23.6 
Japan 13.7 15.2 
Germany 12.9 10.7 
U.K. 8.8 6.7 
France 77 5.6 


100 100 


s 
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of some 366 million in 1940, fall into the first of these groups; the 
U.S.S.R., Eastern and Southern Europe, Canada, the Netherlands, and 
Japan, with total populations of about 431 million, fall into the second. 
It is clear that, but for Canada and the Netherlands, the second group 
was at a much lower level of per capita income than the first — ita 
average per capita income was, indeed, probably little more. than a third 
as great as that prevailing in the areas of slower population growth. 
kK may be useful, therefore, to divide the world of 1940 into three 
divisions according to their patterns of population growth — divisions 
which correspond (with the exceptions just named) to distinctions of 
per capita income-levels: 
1. Countries with falling rates of growth, already well under 1 per 
cent per annum: 17 per cent of world total population. 
2. Countries with rates of growth falling, but still about 1 per cent 
per annum or higher: 20 per cent of world total population. 
3. Countries with rates of growth showing no tendency to fall 
systematically: 63 per cent of world total population. 
The third division, gs well as being the largest, -is the most miscel- 
laneous, and, in general, the one about which least is known. Nothi 
is known for certain about the population of China — not even its 
gize (generally put at 400-500 million) and certainly not its rate of 
increase, which shows erratic changes from year to year owing to famine 
and political disorder, but has probably been low, on the average, 
durjng the last few decades. The population of India, now approaching 
400 million, also shows an erratic rate of increase, but the average rate 
is high — about 1} per cent per annum over the last intercensal decade. 
Great uncertainty veils the course of population-growth throughout 
practically all of Africa between the tropics, but the rate of growth is 
perhaps more likely to be increasing than decreasing over considerable 
portions of it. In South-East Asia and the East Indies a prodigious 
increase is going on, the average annual rate of growth being over 2 per 
cent per annum; Egypt, which also enjoys settled conditions and mainly 
intensive agriculture, has a rate of growth of over rf per cent. The rate 
of growth in Latin America as a whole is also certainly very high; it is ` 
possible that in some areas (e.g. Argentina and Uruguay) it is systemati- 
cally falling, but the statistical data are too scanty to render this certain. 
The changes in the relative sizes of the three groups here distin- 
guished during the next generation are certain to be great. The first 
Sea Ea western, and central Europe (except the Nether- 
ds), together with the United States and Oceania would, on the 
assumption made by the Princeton Office of Population Research and 
aimilar ones made by other statisticians, have in 1970 a total population of 
about 380 million, an increase of only 14 million or 4 per cent on the 
figure for 1940; the populations of all the European countries included, 
and of Oceania, would. by then be declining, while the United States 
would be within ten or twenty years of attaining its maximum of about 
161 million. In fact, the war (no allowance for which is made in the 
assumptions referred to) renders even this modest increase most un- 
likely to be attained. ‘The war of 1914-18 ia estimated to have been 
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indeed, encounters more obstacles than does improvement in manu- 
facturing techniques because agriculture in any case involves inter- 
ference with a natural equilibrium wet living things — the more intensive 
and specialized the agriculture, the greater the interference. 

The most important distinction between different parts of the world, 
for demographic purposes, is thus that between the areas -which have 
entered eon an industrial. revolution and those which have not. In 
practically all of the world factors are at work which are tending to 
depress mortality rates, though in some (such as China) they are weak 
or ineffective. H the areas where marked increases in standards of living 
have gone with this (through the help of industrialization) a reduction 
of fertility has followed or is likely to follow at an interval of half a 
century to a century behind the reduction in mortality. In areas where 
standards of living do not improve as mortality falls (as is the ates in 
areas which remain dependent almost solely on agriculture), this 
development is not, apparently, to be expected, and the increase in 
population can be ed only if mortality rises again — aa it certainly 
will if increases in total productivity fail to keep pace with the growth 
of numbers. 

So much for the mechanism (so far aa it can be discerned) behind the 
main developments of the last two centuries. The pdsition which it had 
produced may be briefly summed up. As was mentioned earlier, about 
a third of mankind now lives in the three continents — Europe, North 
America, and Oceania — in which the rate of increase of population is 
decreasing owing to the reduction of fertility. One important country 
in Asia — namely Poma — a however, be included in this category 
also since its rate has begun to fall in the last thirty years. 
The rate of increase in the U.S.S.R. has not until very recently. 
begun to fall, apart from the effects of the war of 1914-18 and the 
succeeding disturbances; it seems, however, that it might by 
now have just begun to decline even apart from the effects of 
the present war. Hence the areas with decreasing rates of tee 
which are also the areas which have achieved, or. are beginning to 
“ achieve a considerable degree of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, are the U.S.S.R. (174. million in 1940 within the 1938 
frontiers), Europe west of the U.8.8.R. (399 million), North America 
(141 million,) Oceania (10 million), and Japan (73 million) —a total of > 
about 797 million or some 36 per cent of the world total. These areas 
commanded probably some three-fifths or two-thirds of the total real 
income of the world before the war, and an even higher.proportion of 
the income that can be produced with levels of economic activity such 
as have prevailed during the war. Average real income per head in them 
is thus perhaps almost three times as high as in the remaining poorer 
areas 


Within the regions of slackening growth there is a second important 
distinction between the countries where increase has become very 
slow — well under 1 per cent per annum — and those where it is still 
rapid. North-western and central Europe (with the exception of the 
Netherlands), the United States, and Oceania, with total populations 
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however, considerable. Advances in the applications of science and 
technology which reduce mortality are of two kinds; improvements in 
hygiene and innovations in diet which have a large effect in lowering 
mortality and only a secondary influence on per capita productivity; and, 
on the other hand, increases in the general productivity of labour 
which enable mankind to enjoy more of all goods and services, including 
those which help to improve health and reduce mortality. The relative 
magnitudes of the two kinds of advance at various stages in the industrial 
revolution are not clear though they have practically everywhere gone 
together; it is certain, however, that the relation between them is of 
great importance. Improvements in hygiene, etc.,-alone may bring 
about increases of population which are sooner or later checked (in 
countries where natural, especially agricultural, resources are already 
fairly fully used) by sheer starvation and the diseases to which malnutri- 
tion lays a population open. Increases in productivity, on the other 
hand, may have important secondary effects on mortality and so cause 
ulation to increase, but the increase will not, in this case, be stopped 
y eheer want; on the contrary, average iticomes will rise despite the 
increase in numbers, s 
At about the same time when industrialization and population- 
increase were proceeding at high speed in Great Britain, 
population was increasing rapidly in both Ireland and China; mor- 
tality-reducing influences must have been at work in both those 
countries, but their nature is doubtful, and they certainty were not 
accompanied by an increase in total productivity sufficient to outstrip 
the increase in population. The course of events in some eastern coun- 
tries in more recent times is similar; in Java population has increased 
perhaps eight-fold in a century; the reduction in mortality has pre- 
sumably been due jointly to settled political conditiona, simple hygienic 
improvements, and agricultural development, including sugar and 
rubber production for export, which enabled foodstuffs to be imported. 
There, too, however, the standard of living has hardly risen; population 
has kept pace with total output, partly because the mortality-reducing 
improvements were large in relation to those tending to increase per 
capita productivity, and partly because even the improvements ip 
methods of production were not of kinds liable to become self-reinforc- - 
ing in the same degree as technical improvements in manufacture. 
Indeed, agricultural improvement and specialization appear to be con- 
stantly creating o es to their own success in the shape of plant 
diseases, which are relatively unimportant in the natural state or under 
primitive methods of cultivation, but become formidable when intensive 
monoculture is introduced, or when improved transport introduces 
parasites into new environments where the natural resistance to them . 
is weak. The battles against potato blight, Glen of the vines, 
coffee rust, and numerous other diseases which increased their menacé 
under nineteenth-century conditions absorbed a large part of the energy 
of agricultural science, and though they were mostly won, they were 
defensive battles of a kind which does not generally occur in the field 
of manufacturing industry. Improvement in agricultural productivity, 
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America (areas now containing two-thirds of humanity), but a decrease 
of the rate of growth in Oceania, North America, and Europe. 

The mechaniam of these developments is clear up to a point — 
but not beyond it. Ox looking far enough back into the history of any 
country, one tends to find a condition of stable, or nearly stable popula- 
tion, in which numbers are adjusted to the society’s existing stationary, 
or very slowly changing, capacity for controlling the material environ- 
ment. The great modern increase of population in Europe and in lands 
colonized by Europeans is associated with that enormous acceleration 
of the growth and application of technical knowledge which (in perhaps 
the most important of the senses in which thet ambiguous term is used) 
constitutes the Industrial Revolution. First, mortality decreased, 
fertility remaining about the same as before; population therefore 
increased rapidly, but technical knowledge and its application to 
economic life advanced more rapidly still, so that real incomes rose. 
Finally, after an interval, the rise of real incomes, urbanization, and the 
changes in the social values which accompanied them led to a reduction 
of fertility. Hence the great increase in the rate of population growth in 
these countries, followed by a fall, but leaving, of course, a much 
increased population behind it for the time being. The fall in fertility 
has not yet begun to reduce total numbers (save in one or two countries), 
though the reduction is already inevitable in most of the countries con- 
cerned, unless the present balance between fertility and mortality is 

in favour of the former. . 

So far the story is clear; there are, however, both complications and 
points of obscurity. One set of complications arises from the self- 
reinforcing, or. mutually reinforcing nature of some of the changes 
involved. The application of scientific knowledge, for instance, increases 
the prestige of science and makes for further concentration on scientific 
discovery and its practical application; the increase of population above 
what can be supported with traditional ways of agricultural production 
both encourages the search for more productive methods of farming 
(though in some circumstances it makes them harder to apply, because 
of poverty), and creates a surplus of labour which is available (but, 
again, is not necessarily utilized ized) for ‘manufacturing industry. In some 
- ways, too, no doubt, the mere increase of numbers tends to promote 
investment and to keep the economy working at full capacity, which 
in turn has a favourable effect on mortality (and perhaps on fertility 
also) and raises the rate of increase; but this factor has probably been 
over-estimated by some economists. At all events, however, an in- 
dustrial revolution of the kind which has occurred in western Europe 
and North America certainly derives increased drive and momentum 
from these mutual reinforcements and self-reinforcements of its various 
elements, including population-growth, in much the same way in which 
an ordinary economic boom develops a momentum of its own, addi- 
tional to (and often much greater than) the impetus given to it by the 
original disequilibrium from which it may have arisen. 

The gaps in our knowledge of the precise mechanism of the great 
expansion of population associated with the Industrial Revolution are, 
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is to be taught to run before it can walk, the responsibility for any fatal 
accident must rest fairly and squarely upon the shoulders of the 
teachers. The fact that San Francisco is to be the venue of the confer- 
ence is perhaps the most hopeful portent for the avoidance of another 
tragedy in the future. 

R. F. 


SOME TRENDS IN WORLD POPULATION 


HE January, 1945, issue of the Arnals of the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science, which has just come to hand, contains 
the most valuable collection of surveys and forecasts relating to the 
course of world population as a whole and its main components which 
has appeared for a long time. Since the Princeton Office of Population 
Research has covered this field for Europe and the U.S.S.R. with such 
thoroughness in its recent work published by the League of Nations, 
it has seemed particularly desirable to form some impresion of the 
course of population in other parts of the world. It is for this reason, 
especially, that the number of the Arnals referred to is interesting. 

e aim of the present article is to make a very brief survey of the 
main trends, and to discuas some of the economic considerations which 
they suggest. 

The population of the world in 1940 was estimated at 2,100-—2,200 
million; it had roughly quadrupled in the ago years since 1650. Ita 
percentage rate of growth, however, had not been constant over that 
ee but had risen fairly steadily from 0.29 per cent per annum 

tween 1650 and 1750 to 0.75 per cent per annum in the first forty 
years of the present century. Rates of growth, moreover, differed — 
and had differed — enormously from one area to another. While world 
population: had quadrupled, that of Europe (including European 
Russia) increased five or six-fold (from about 100 to 530 million); that 
of the overseas countries which received heavy immigration from 
Europe (the Americas and Oceania) increased perhaps eighteenfold 
(from about 15 to 270 million), and that of Asia perhaps rather less, 
proportionately, than the world total (i.e. from perhaps 300-350 to 
some 1,200 million); while the population of Africa has ce y in- 
creased much less than this — poasibly by leas than 50 per cent (from 
100 to 150 million). The fairly even increase of the percentage rate of 
growth in the world total is the sum of less regular regional patterns of 
change; from 1650 to 1800 there was probably some tendency for the 
rate of growth to rise in all the great areas distinguished above, but 
during the nineteenth century the acceleration of growth in Europe, 
Oceania, Africa, and Central and South America began to be offset by 
a alight slackening of the rate in North America, where the enormous 
proportionate rate of growth of early years could not be maintained 
when absolute numbers increased. The first forty years of this century 
brought further acceleration in Asia, Africa, and Central and ‘South 
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of the Atlantic-Charter and also in the Philadelphia declaration of the 
I.L.O. The Social and Economic Council should have sufficient 
powers to initiate measures for the implementation of such objectives, 
either by drawing up new conventions or using existing agencies such 
as the I.L.O. On April g he drew attention to the provision whereby 
no amendment to the charter was possible without the unanimous 
consent of the “Big Five”, and also to the fact that the unlimited 
one Power vested in the Security Council was not balanced by 
ything that ae nded to a body exercising | tive powers 
iin a State. He hoped that the continuation of the existing Per- 
manent Court of International Justice would be recommended, since 
judicial institutions constituted an essential check on executive power. 
Another question to be discussed at San Francisco is that of inter- 
national trusteeship for colonial an endent territories. The British 
position was made plain by the Chait seeee in a speech on March 
19. He said-that Britain could not share her responsibility for colonial 
administration with others, but would welcome both co-operation and 
criticism from outside. The French Foreign Minister declared in the 
Assembly on March 27 that nobody would dispossess France of any 
territory she held. In the U.S.A. opinion ranges from condemnation 
of the British Empire to the downright imperialism of Admiral King, 
who recently declared that dearly won island bases in the Pacific, 
“paid for by the sacrifices of American blood”, should not be given up. 
More moderate aspirations have been expressed by leading American 
figures ‘such as Mr, Sumner Welles, Mr. J. Davis, Professor 
Quincy Wright in a letter to the New York Times, sleadin for a 
continuation of the Mandatory system and of the principles behind it., 
It was announced from Paris on April 16 that agreement had been 
reached, during the visit there of Mr. Evatt and other members of the 
Australian delegation to San Francisco, on questions of consultation 
and co-ordination of action for the development of native peoples, 
“it being understood that this co-operation is dictated by humani- 
tarian considerations and cannot be regarded as constituting an in- 
fringement of the sovereignty of the metropolia”. Whatever opinions 
may be expressed on the larger issues arising out of the possession 
of Empires, it seems clear that some provision will have to be made 
for the-disposal of Italian and Japanese possessions, and also of those 
territories coming under the jurisdiction of the e of Nations. 
The sudden death of President Roosevelt threw a shadow over the 
impending opening of the Conference, but the success of President ` 
Truman in securing the attendance of M. Molotov will go a long way 
to remove the suspicion that the Soviet Union was beco lukewarm 
towards the cause of world order. The debate on the D n Oaks 
proposals in both Houses of Parliament on April 17 gave further sco 
for the airing of divergent views, and for another statement of 
Government’s position. The building of a world organization G 
be other than a very difficult matter, and although the supporters of the 
veto power may be accused of lacking that idealism which characterized 
the men of 1919, their opponents could be reminded that if the baby 
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with unanimity of the permanent members. (b) Contingents of all 
arms to be ready for immediate mobilization and permanently at the 
Council’s disposal. Those States who undertake to contribute sub- 
stantial forces to be represented on the Military Staffs Committee. 
Facilities to include right of passage. (c) Membership of the Economic 
and Social Council to be compulsory for at least half of those countries 
with the greatest economic potential. 

What is considered to be the most important French amendment 
concerns the relationship of regional arrangements to the proposed 
world organization. Here it is su that em cy measures 
under treaties of assistance concluded by members of the organization, 
and duly notified to the Council, might be taken without waiting for the 
Council’s decision. This view was reinforced by an article in the Soviet 
paper “War and the Working Class”, published at the end of March. 
The writer said that experience had shown that “the individual obliga- 
tions of individual States in respect of allied assistance are observed to a 
greater degree and more rapidly than obligations assumed under 
collective agreements, It is, therefore, scarcely likely that the countries 
moet directly threatened by new German aggression will want to 
renounce these bilateral agreements or agree to make their operation 
conti t upon the decisions of the international organization, which 
has still to demonstrate its effectiveness”. ‘The treaties referred to are 
the Anglo-Ruasian, signed in 1942, and the Franco-Russian, signed at 
the end of 1 Both pacts promised mutual support in preventing a 
repetition of aggreasion by Germany, and the latter instrument con- 

_tamed specific reference to the establishment of an international 
organization. How to ensure that such pacts are made compatible with 
the world organiztion will be a task awaiting the. delegates at San 
Francisco. 

The countries of the British Commonwealth met together in London 
at the beginning of April to consider their attitude to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. A statement-iassued on April 14 said that they had 
served to the suitability of the proposals as a basis for a Nae er 
tion, but recognized that in certain respects they needed “clarification, 
improvement, and expansion”. The lines along which the clarification 
should proceed were dealt with by Mr. Mackenzie King in his speech 
of March ao, and by Dr. Evatt in statements in London on April 2 
and April 9. Mr. King, in addition to dealing with the position of the 
so-called “Middle Powers”, raised the question of the application of 
sanctions at the behest of the Securi unci. He maintained that 
some provision should be made whereby States not represented on the 
Council should have either an opportunity of participating in the 
Council’s proceedings or else of agreeing separately to join in the 
execution of decisions before being called upon to take serious enforce- 
ment action. As the proposals stood at present, Canada by accepting 
them would not commit herself to the despatch of forces beyond 
Canadian territory at the command of the Council. 

Dr. Evatt, in his statement of April 2, said that the pro should 


contain a statement of objectives such as that incorporated in Article V * 
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The Netherlands Government, in their Atde Memotre, attach great 
importance to the recognition of some acceptable standard of conduct, 
and suggest that a statement should be embodied in fate dae to 
the effect that a standard of justice will always be o Inter- 
national law they regard as an inadequate norm, preferring a reference to 
“those moral principles which live in every normal human heart”. 
This might be ded as a somewhat question-begging formula. 
To give effect to their idea, the Netherlands Government suggest the 
appointment of a body of eminent men from a suitable number of 

erent countries, known for their integrity and knowledge of inter- 
national affairs, who would be ready to pronounce upon the moral 
validity of decisions made by the Security Council, when appealed to 
either by the, Council or by a party to the dispute. 

A plaat tbat the p fail to link up the conception of 
peace with the benefits it is intended to preserve, as is done in the 
Atlantic Charter, and that whatever positive 1 elements there are 
in the memorandum are too ely form or else not free from 
ambiguity, was made by the Polish Government in observations on the 
Dum n Oaks proposals published in March. 

The French Government, in an amendment published on March 22, 
laid stress on the need for specifying rules to ensure the maintenance of 
pas and security, and A, that disputes must be settled in con- 

rmity with law and justice, Senator Vandenburg, a member of the 
U.S. delegation to San Francisco, has also submitted amendments, 
five of which are concerned with the writing of the principle of “justice” 
into the charter. He complains that except for the section dealing 
with the World Court, the ee ae charter lacks any reference to 
“justice” as a criterion, which “minimizes the moral authority of an 
enterprise which eventually must depend far more upon moral aunty 
than upon force”. 


With regard to rais and the position of the’ Economic and 
Social Council and the World Court, the need for larger representation 
for the amaller Powers on the Security Council has been raised by the 
Netherlands Government. They maintain that the consent of one-half 
of the small Powers so represented should be required for the taking of 
decisions. The basis of this ent appears to be numerical, atten- 
tion being drawn to the 150 mullion and roo million inhabitants of the 
amaller European nations and of Latin America ee 

The French Government take a somewhat e. They 
suggest that three of the six non-permanent seats on the Cound! 
should be reserved for those States prepared to take an active part in 
the defence of international order. ‘They also lay down conditions for 
admittance, to the organization, maintaining that membership should 
depend on the recognition of certain common political standards and 
ideas. For instance, neutrality would be incompatible with member- 
ship. Other French amendments include (a),a distinction in voting 
procedure between recommendations and decisions, the former to be 
` adopted by a simple majority, ‘the latter by a two-thirds majority, 
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bilities as States such as Australia, or the Netherlands, or Brazil. 
“Tt is the view of the Government”, he added, “that the constitutional 
position, within the organization, of important secondary countries 
should be clarified, and that the delegation from Canada should exert 
its utmost efforts to secure due recognition of their relative standard 

among the nations of the world.” Speaking at the opening of the 
Commonwealth discussions in London on April 4, Mr. Evatt expressed 
Australia’s agreement with Canada’s policy. 

Apart from the controversy over the power of veto, there have been 
various suggestions for amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
pot forward by Governments and public men. These can be divided, 
or purposes of convenience, into suggestions dealing with the under- 
lying principles of the plan, and those dealing with procedure. The 
main issue of principle concerns the essential character of the proposed 
organization, whether it is to be an all-in of collective security 
with all nations subordinated to the rule of law, or whether the func- 
tional conception is to prevail. Sir William Beveridge in his book, 
The Price of Peace, argues for the former. Basing his conclusions. 
on the premise that the fundamental cause of war is the fear of it, he 
calls for the compulsory arbitration of all disputes by an impartial 
tribunal backed by overwhelming force. One answer to this view 
comes from the leading articles of The Times newspaper. It is argued 
there that war cannot be prevented by perfecting and elaborating the 
rule of law because nations in the international community are less 
willing than individuals in the national community to accept it. There 
are two reasons for this. In the first place, there is no clear agreement 
in the international field as to what the law is and what are the obliga- 
tions it entails. Even where the law is clear, there is a serious doubt 
how far a Government is morally bound to comply with an obligation 
which it reasonably regards as deleterious to national security and 
welfare. Secondly, in the domestic arena those who make the law also 
control the machinery of enforcement; while no recognized inter- 
national law-making authority existe in which power plays a vital role. 
Great difficulties exist in any proposal that demands the enforcement 
of the law by a few Great Powers, who may not have had a predominant 
voice in enacting it. The limitations of the international rule of law, 
it is argued, are most clearly seen in an examination of the machinery 
for changing it. This machinery is not judicial, but political, and issues 
of power cannot be ignored by the politician. It is a grave fallacy to 
assume that the law can be changed by setting up an arbitral peor 
acting on a basis of equity. The only path of advance is brea gee 
ceases of adjustment and compromise pages different units of inter- 
national power. Hence, the establishment of an international political 
order is a condition precedent to the evolution of the rule of ie This 
organization should be judged by its efficacy in action, and not by 
whether it satisfies eesti a priori assumptions aa to what is suitable 
to a perfectionist era. 

There has also been some concern about the lack of indication as to 
the basis on which decisions of the Security Council are to be taken. 
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the traditions of British policy to allow unity among the Great Powers 
to become an instrument for bullying the smaller. There could be no 
peace unless the smaller States were joined with the larger in the 
protection of common interests, and unless their own way of life and 
right to a due share in making decisions were respected. Although 
power must be joined to responsibility, the Great Powers must, use 
their exceptional strength with restramt. Lord Cranborne, echoing 
this sentiment in the House of Lords on April 17, said that the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals assumed that the Great Powers would use 
restraint. If they abused their privileges, the bottom of the organization 
would fall out. 

The critica of the veto plan have a number of arguments to offset 
those of the realists. They maintain that if it is assumed that the Great 
Powers will use restraint, there ahould be no fear on their part of sub- 
mitting themselves to the same conditions as are prescribed for other 
States. If sanctions against a Great Power are ruled out the organiza- 
tion simply becomes an organ for the suppression of aggression on the 
+ part of smaller Powers. Sir William Beveridge, speaking in the Com- 
mons on April 17; maintained that if a small Power found itself deprived 
of support by the organization in a dispute with a Great Power, the 
inevi je result sion ice an steno E uy EET a a or 
dependence on one or other of the Great Powers, thus paving the way 
for a third World War. He added that even if it was realistic to recog- 
nize that the Great Powers were above the law, there was no justification 
for giving formal approval to the arrangement. The only safe guide in 
international affairs was to stick to principle. 

The Netherlands Government, as a “Middle” Power, in a statement _ 
published on March 6, said that there was “considerable reluctance” 
to sanction the principle that any State, howevér great, should be 
above the law. In an Aide Memoire published by the same Government 
in January, before publication of the voting formula, disagreement was 
expressed with any Power possessing a right of veto in its own cause. 
There were only three arguments forit: (1) that the Powers concerned 
were genuinely peace-loving, and any decision against them would be 
wrong. If this was so, it was difficult to see the need for a Security 
Council at all; (2) that their faith should not be doubted. The 
answer to this was that good faith is irrelevant to the matter, since the 
decision to veto action could be made in perfect good faith, and, in 
any case, there was no reason to doubt the equal faith and peace- 
loving propensities of the smaller Powers; (3) a safeguard was 
needed against the conspiracies of others. It was difficult to see such a 
contingency being forestalled by the concession of a power of veto. 
Differentiation between great and small States implies an acceptance of 
the functional idea of world organization. This conception was carried 
further by Mr. Mackenzie King in his speech of March 20. He stated 
that the position of a State should correspond to the functions it was 
able and willing to discharge, and maintained that the contribution of 
States other than the Great Powers would vary widely. This would 
mean that the smallest Powers would not be given the same responsi- 
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Security Council draw attention to the absolute necesaity of continued 
co-operation between the Powers chiefly responsible for maintaining 
peace. They argue that the unity of Britain, the U.S.A., and the Soviet 
Union forms the essential foundation of the whole structure, and that 
if they disagreed on any important issue the whole organization would 
break down. An international organization which provided for universal 
coercion would be impracticable in the present state of international 
relations because it would assume the fictitious equality of all States, ` 
and small. If there was a pledge to take immediate action against 
a Great Power, and no provision for the exercise of a veto by that 
_- Power, either there would be a world war of terrific dimensions or else a 
failure of many States to honour their pledges, with the result that the 
organization would be discredited in the eyes of the world. Mr. Churchill 
admitted in the Commons on March 15 that there was a differentiation 
between the greatest and smallest Powers prescribed in the Yalta 
formula. “We may deplore”, he said, “if we chose, the fact that there 
is a difference between great and amall, between the strong and the weak 
in the world, but there undoubtedly is such a difference, and it would 
be foolish to upset good arrangements which are proceeding on a broad 
aay for the sake of trying to obtain immediately what is a hopeless 
ideal”. ' 

Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking in the Canadian House of Commons 
on March 20, admitted that the special voting privileges of the Great 
Powers were open to a theoretical objection, but a practical objection 
could only be sustained if objection was taken to the recognition of the 
fact of “power” “in this imperfect world”. If a Great Power broke its 
solemn promise to refrain the use of force inconsistent with the 
purposes of the organization, he said, “the world would be faced once 
more with the situation like that presented by German aggression in 
r914 and again in 1939. Such a situation could not be met in any 
internati body merely by an agreement of voting. No charter can 

ive the world security if among powerful nations there ia not the will 

r security”. Therefore, it would be unrealistic and unwise to reject 
the voting proposals completely, since they represented an achievement 
of substantial unity on the part of the greatest Powers. 

The Australian Minister for External Affairs stated in Washington 
on March 28 that he supported the veto power because if the organiz- 
ation was to be a success the three- Greit Powers should agree before 
force was used against an aggressor. However, Mr. Evatt somewhat 
modified this opinion in a speech in London on April 9, when he 
maintained that the veto plan should be regarded~as transitional, and 
subject to modification and alteration to fit more normal conditions of 
international relations. Another supporter of the proposed voting 
eae is Field-Marshal Smuts. 

Although the holders of these opinions lay streas on the need for 
matching power with responsibility, they sare careful to show their 
distaste for any idea of Great Power domination. Mr. Churchill has , 
said that the Great Powers must “serve” the world and not rule it. 
Mr. Eden, in a speech at Glasgow on March 21, said that it was against 
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The nations at San Francisco will be faced with the necessity of coming 
to some ent on these matters, some of which are by no means 
ar fos eee In order for them to do ao it is necessary that the 
character of the Conference, should be understood by all icipants. 
Until recently there was some doubt as to the likelihood of genuine” 
discussion, and it was feared in some quarters that the Great Powers 
ve present the. Dumbarton Oaks memorandum, together with the 

formula, as a fait accompli to the Conference, to be accepted 
or be ee as a whole, 

The matter was raised in the House of Commons by Sir William 
Beveridge on Feb. 27. He expressed-concern that theré had been delay , 
in announcing the agreement on voting procedure owing to the con- 
sultations of the three Powers with France and China, and opined that . 
these five Powers were about to present a “fait accomph to the ` 
world”, instead of saying “this is what we think, but it is the world 
which is going to decide and not we”. Mr. Eden interjected: “That is 
precisely what we have said’. ‘The Government’s position was further 
explained by Lord Cranborne in the House of Lords on March 1. Em- 
phasizing that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, as a whole, were not yet 
a chose jugée, he went on: “They are still what they were before: 
proposals put forward by the officials of four Powers for the consider- 
ation of their own and other Governments, and there will be ample 
opportunity at San Francisco for discussion and for modification of these- 
aN ene should it be neceæary, in the debates in the Conference”. 

was followed on March 15 by a somewhat less categorical reply 
given by the Prime Minister to a Parliamentary questioner who asked 


whether there would be free discussion at San Franciaco and authoriz- >`. 


ation to British delegates to listen to “sweet reason and ent”. Mr. 
Churchill said that he had not taken an “intimate and direct” part in 

ing the procedure, but thought that “it would be quite absurd 
if we were not to take note of the quite definite opinions which have 
been expressed, and which were focused in the decisions at Yalta”. 
The posrtion was clarified by Mr. Stettinius on April 6, when he told his 
preas conference that the four Great Powers were not necessarily 
advocating the acceptance of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as they 
ee OMG The ee ace peu ea nsor any amendments 


they wished propoeals would be laid pak da Conference as a 
basis for dace This reply was given after rter had drawn 
attention to a Russian publication which had that the proposals 
amounted to a vinta agreement among the ‘‘big four” not only to 


refrain from repudiating or amending them, but to defend them against 

ible attempts on the same lines by other Powers. A hint that 

Titain would have amendments to suggest when a Conference opened 
ie lds aes Attlee in the Commons on April 17. 

There is no Dab iat the! proposed voting Gre ure in the Security 
Council will be subjected to severe criticiam at the Conference by some 
.of the middle and smaller Powers. This piece of machinery raises the 
vital question of the relations of the Great Powers to their smaller 
collaborators. The supporters of the Great Power veto on action by the 
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formula was necessary to it the inclusion of ións made by 
participating Powers. Unfortunately, time had not allowed of an agree- 
ment on this issue. The mind of.the French Government was further 
revealed by the Ambassador in W: n, who told the press on 
March 12 that the decision was actuated by fear of being “tied up” at 
San Francisco by accep ei eorten y with the “big four”. 

Meanwhile, the T Minister had on Feb. 23 thrown 
light upon a hitherto unpublished decision reached at the Crimea 
Conference. Recommending the National Assembly to approve a 
Government decision to declare war on Germany and Japan, he 
revealed that those “associated nations” who declared war on the Axis 
. before March 1 would receive invitations to’San Francisco. This 

category comprised Turkey, Egypt, Iceland, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, 

Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. By March 15, 45 Powers had qualified 
for representation. On March 28 it was announced in Washington that 
Syria and Lebanon had received invitations. 
The invitation formula suggested that the Conference ahould consider 
the Dumbarton proposals as affording a basis for the Charter of a 
general international organization, supplemented by the voting provis- 
ions -agreed to at Yalta. These were in the nature°of a compromise 
‘between the views of the Soviet Union and those of the ‘Western 
Democracies. It had been agreed that each member of the Council 
should have one vote. Decisions on procedural matters should be taken 
by an affirmative vote of seven members. Decisions on all other matters 
should be taken by an affirmative vote of seven membere, including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members, except that, in decisions 
conce the pacific settlement of disputes, and the encouragement 
of be eulcied of local disputes by regional arrangements, a party to to 
a dispute should abstain from voting. The adoption of these 
ments would give to the five permanent members of the Council an 
individual veto on any action taken to deal with a dispute, even if the 
Power exercising the veto was itself a party to the dispute in question. 
laining the significance of the provisiona, Mr. Stettinius on 
5 drew a distinction between the Council’s quasi-judicial 
function of promoting the peaceful settlement of disputes, in which case 
no nation, whatever its size or strength, should be above the law, and its 
litical function of taking action to maintam peace and security. Here 

c said a differentiation must be made between the permanent members 

of the Council, because of their primary responsibility for action, and 
other nations. Unanimous agreement amongst the Great Powers was 
casential to the efficient working of the security mechanism. On April 3 
Mr. Stettinius announced that the question of territorial trusteesbip 
had been discussed at Yalta, and he suggested that the Governments 
representéd there should join with France and China in form 
proposals for a trusteeship structure as part of the general wo 
a carts which could be discussed at San Francigco. 

ver since the publication of the Dumbarton Oaks memorandum 
discussion has ranged both in Britain and the U.S.A. over a wide range 
of topics connected with the establishment of a world organization. 
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THE W ORLD | SECURITY ‘ORGANIZATION 
Some Reactions to the Draft Proposals 


ETWEEN Aug. 21 and Oct. 7, 1944, representatives of Britain, 

the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and China met at Dumbarton Oaks 
to discuss the establishment of a World ization to maintain.peace 
and security. Certain tentative and incomplete proposals were rodice 
and submitted to the Governments concerned, it being agreed that after 
further study complete proposals would be placed aa a basis of discussion 
before a full United Nations conference. The proposals were published 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 6560, in November. 

The declaration published at the con¢lusion of the Yalta meeting on 
Feb. 12, 1945 stated that the leaders of the three Great Powers had 
agreed upon the earliest possible establishment of “a general inter- 
national organization to maintain peace and security” on the basis of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. A conference of the United Nations 
would meet at San Francisco on April 25, 1945, to prepare the charter 
of the proposed organization, and the French and Chinese Governments 
would be immediately consulted and invited to sponsor invitations ‘to 
the conference, pa Fis with the “big three”. On the completion of 
these consultations, the text of proposals for voting procedure in the 
projected Security Council, omitted in the Dumbarton Oaks memoran- 
dum but agreed to at Yalta, would be published. 

An announcement of their agreement to the proposed voting procedure 
and their acceptance of the invitation to act as a sponsor to the Con- 
ference was made by the Chinese Government on Feb. 14. The 
reaction of the Freie Government, however, was not so enthusiastic. 
The Foreign Minister instructed the Ambassadors in London, Wash- 
ington, and Moscow to seek, further information about the Yalta 
decisions, including those concerned with Dumbarton Oaka and the 

estion of ‘international trusteeahip”. During his visit to London at 
the end of February, M. Bidault was given a full account of the three 
Power meeting, but the publication of the invitation formula on March 5 
revealed that France not accepted the position of an inviting Power. 
The following day a statement was issued by the Cabinet, explaining 
the refusal on the grounds that a aligh ification of the invitation 
*s 383 . 
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name, end this bloodshed”. However, the paper added, a from 
German military capacity and the vast territories still in Germany’s 
hands, some authority must seek for an armistice. The Government 
and the General Staff were not in the position to treat for terms; and 
did not intend to surrender unconditionally. The Germans justified 
their continuation of the struggle on the grounds of honour. “Judged 
by any standard, logical, political, Christian, or human, such a concep- 
tion of honour is an absurdity”, the paper concluded. 


YUGOSLAVIA. March 30.—The radio announced that the Cabinet 
had decided to recognize the Lublin Provisional Government, and to 
establish diplomatic relations with it. 

April 5.—Marahal Tito and Dr. Subsgitch in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 


«a ri 
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London and Washington on the other. Russia had no diplomatic 
relations with such countries as India, Haiti, Liberia, and Paraguay, 
but had agreed that they should be represented. The Soviet Govern- 
ment had offered to discuss the matter with the Allies, and expected 
an early answer from Britain and the U.S.A. 

April 2.—The news agency issued an “authorized statement” saying 
that at the Crimea Conference the Soviet representatives raised the 
question of the participation of the Ukrainian and White Russian 
Republics as founder members in the proposed world security organiza- 
tion, on the ground that their populations, political significance, and 
contributions to the defeat of Germany exceeded in importance those 
of some of the States who by common agreement had been placed 
among the founder members. : 

Mrs. Churchill arrived in Moscow, as the guest of the Russian Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societ}. 

Establishment of diplomatic relations with Brazil. (see Bravil.) 

April 4.—Moscow radio confirmed that the Red Army had captured 
Greiser, former President of the Danzig Senate. 

April 5.—Moscow radio announced that M. Molotov had received 
the Japanese Ambassador, and informed him that since the conclusion 
of the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact on April 13, 1941 the situation 
had radically changed. Germany had attacked the U.S.S.R., and Japan, 
Germany’s ally, had been lending her assistance. Furthermore, Japan 
was waging war against Britain and the U.S.A., allies of the Soviet 
Union. In such circumstances the Pact had lost its meaning, and ita 
continuation became impossible. Therefore, in accordance with para- 
graph 3, providing for the right of denunciation one year before the 
expiration of the five-year period, the Soviet Government declared its 
intention to denounce the Pact. 

Tt was officially stated in Moscow that a State Commission inquiry 
into atrocities in Latvia had established that 327,000 Russian war 
prisoners had died there, and that 250,000 Latvian civilians had been 
murdered and 175,000 deported. It accused 82 Germans, including 
Gens. Model and Schoener, of responsibility for the massacres. 

Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch arrived in Moscow. 

April 8.—Moacow radio broadcast a Government declaration stating 
that the Austrian population was resisting evacuation by the Germans, 
and was remaining to welcome the Red Army as liberators. The ` 
Government had no designs on any part of‘Austrian territory, and did 
not seek to change the social order. It stood firmly by the Moscow 
declaration on Austria’s independence, and would put it into effect, 
as well as co-operating in the liquidation of the régime brought about 
by the invaders and in the re-establishment of democratic order and 


institutions. J : 


VATICAN CITY. April 3.—The Osservatore Romano, declaring that 
the Germans were plunging themselves into an abyss of suffering which 
would destroy all their recuperative powers, made the appeal: “In God’s 
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ments of the German Army, particularly paratroops, Panzer, and S.S. 
elements, might be found would have to be taken by force. This would 
lead to a kind of guerrilla warfare, a very large number of 
troops for its suppression. If the German Government or any group 
: Serre olitical control made a national surrender, all armed bodies 

in the field would, in his opinion, occupy the status of “brigands or 
pirates”. If captured in these conditions they would not be entitled to 
the protection afforded by the laws of war, and, except for extreme 
fanatics, they would largely surrender. “But so long as the Hitler gang 
retains a semblance of solua power”, he said, “I believe the effort 
will bè to continue resistance not only throughout Germany but in all 
of the outlying areas, including the Western port areas of France and 
Denmark and Norway.” 

Admiral King, speaking in New York, said that the U.S. should 
maintain a strong Navy after the war, constantly modernized and 
improved to keep ahead of possible aggressors, and that she should not 
give up dearly won island bases in the Pacific ‘‘paid for by the sacrifice 
of American blood”. : 

The State D ent, announcing Russia’s intention to denounce 
the pact with Japan, stated that the Government welcomed this 
* development. 

April 6.—The Secretary of State told the press that the “big Four” 
were not necessarily advocating the acceptance of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals as they tood. It was open to any or all of them to sponsor 
whatever amendments they wished. San Francisco would be a United 
Nations conference, and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals would be 
placed before them as a basis for discussion. 

April 9.—The Secretary of State told the press that 20 American 
Republics had decided to resume diplomatic relations with Argentina. 

A conference of jurists from 30 of the United Nations opened in 
Washington to prepare the legal structure of the new Court of Inter- 
national Justice for presentation to the San Francisco Conference. 


U.S.S.R. March 27.—The News cy stated that the Hungarian 
Government had revoked all anti-Semitic laws passed by former 
Governments, had proclaimed the full equality of all citizens, and bad 
ordered the immediate release of persons sentenced or on trial under 
these laws. 

March 29.—White House-announcement on Soviet representation. 
at Yalta. (see U.S.A.) 

March 31.—President Benes left- Moscow for Kosice, Slovakia. 
Moscow radio, announcing that the Government supported the plea of 
the Lublin Provisional Government for permission to participate in the 
San Francisco Conference, said that Poland’s absence would be an 
“unfair and an absolutely unjustified insult to the Polish people”. The 
Soviet Government had told the British, U.S., and Chinese Govern- 
ments that the absence of Polish delegates could not be explained by 
the lack of diplomatic relations between Warsaw on the one hand and 
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An official of the State Department announced the Government’s 
rejection of the Soviet Government’s suggestion that the Lublin Pro- 
visional Government should be represented at San Francisco. 

Arrival of Mr. Rosenman in Brussels. (see Be ) 

April 2.—Gen. Hurley, Ambassador in Chungking, told the press 
that the U.S. would not deliver arms to the Chinese Communists, who 
were simply an armed political party. ‘The Government held that the 
furnishing of arms to such an organization was tantamount to the 
recognition of another belligerent, and the U.S. recognized and sup- 
ported the National Government of China. The U.S. objective in 
Ching was to unify the armed forces for the war against Jap an. 

The resignation of Mr. James Burnes as Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion was announced. The President appointed Mr. Fred Vinson, 
Federal Loan Administrator, as his successor. 

April 3.—The Senate rejected a compromise Man-power Bill by 
49 votes to 26. . 

The Secretary of State told the press that his Government supported 
the Soviet proposal that the Ukrainian and White Russian Republics 
should be initial members of the international organization, out of 
respect for the heroic part played by the two Republica in the war. 
The President had decided that the Government would not press for 
additional votes in the general assembly for the U.S.A. Mr. Stettinius 
added that it appeared desirable that the Governments represented at 
Yalta should, i consultation with China and France, endeavour to 
formulate proposals for a trusteeship structure as part of the general 
pies organization for submission at San Francisco. It should be de- 

ed so that territories mandated after the last war, such territories 

en from the enemy in this war as might be agreed upon later, and 

also such other territories as might voluntarily be placed under trustee- 
ship, could be po under its jurisdiction. 

April 4.—The British Minister of Production arrived Washington 
from Ottawa. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved the extension 
for a year of the Lend-Lease Act, including the amendment specifying 
that lend-lease material was for ‘‘military use only”. 

Gen. Hurley in London. (see Great Britain. 

Thè Secretary of State, addressing the Council of Foreign Relations in 
Washington, said that the Government were taking active steps to solve 
the “tempo difficulties of a political nature” that had arisen in 
connection with the San Francisco Conference. He had full confidence 
that they, and others like them, would be solved, since the United 
Nations had repeatedly overcome other difficulties and dangers far 
more serious during the past three years. ‘““The extent of our agreement 
is far wider and more fundamental than the extent of our differences”, 
he added. 

April 5.—The White House published a letter from Gen. Eisenhower 
to the President stating that V-Day would only come about by an 
Allied proclamation rather than by any definite or decisive collapse or 

surrender of German resistance. Eventually all areas in which frag- 
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improperly administered territory from a Mandatory Power; but such 
maladministration would have to be conclusively proved by a world 
court. The whole conception of trusteeship envisaged freedom: for 
territories where the people had demonstrated their ability to govern. 
Mr. Evatt warmly supported the veto power in the mrp ieee 
A condition of success for the organization was that the Great 
- Powers should agree, which was another way of saying that the Big 
Three should concur before force was used against an aggressor. 

The New Zealand Premier arrived in Washington. 

The State Department announced that, at the suggestion of France, 
Syria and the Lebanon had been invited to the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

A statement.issued by the State Department and the British Embassy 
said that the two countries were reviewing the entire: food supply and 
requirement problems in the light of an increasingly critical situation. 
In recent months the world food supply position had become more 
critical, owing to the increased requirements of the Anglo-Amercan 
armies, the fighting allies, and the liberated areas. l 

March 29.—President Roosevelt received the British Ministers of 
Food and Production. 

The White House announced that at Yalta the Soviet representatives 
indicated a desire to raise at the San Francisco Conference the question 
of representation for the Ukrainian.and White Russian Soviet Republics 
in the United Nations’ Assembly, and asked the U.S. and British 
representatives to support this pro They had agreed to do so, 
but the U.S. representatives stated that if the Soviet Union was allowed 
three votes in the Assembly the United States would aak for the same. 
The British and Soviet representatives raised no objection to this. The 
ultimate decision would be made at San Francisco.’ 

March 30—The State Department announced that, according to 
information collected by the allied Governnients, the Nazi régime had 
sa ee plans for the perpetuation of Nazi doctrines after the war. 
Some had already been put into operation, while others were ready to 
be launched as soon as hostilities ended: The following were amongst 
these plans. (1) Nazi Party members, industrialists, and military repre- 
sentatives were already developing post-war commercial plans, endea- 
vouring to renew and cement friendships in foreign commercial circles, 
and planning renewals of pre-war cartel agreements. (2) Attempts would 
be made after the war by “dummies” to take legal proceedings in an 
endeavour to recover industrial plants and other properties seized by 
the allied Governments. If legal efforts failed, attempts at buying them 
back would be made. (3) German patent registrations in foreign coun- 
tries had reached a new record in 1944. (4) The prohibition against the 
export of capital had been withdrawn, and capital from Germany to 
foreign countries had gone in a steady flow. (5) The infiltration of 
German teehnicians, cultural experts, and under-cover agents into 
allied countries was predicted, accompanied by the use of propaganda 
designed to ensure the earliest poasible removal of allied control. 

March 31.—Atrival of Mr. Flynn in Paris. (see France.) 


oe 
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April 9.—The Cabinet decided that German civilian refugees should 
be sent back to Germany and military refugees interned. The Minister 
of Justice said: “We must take measures to protect Sweden from an 
invasion of undesirable refugees during the final stage of the war.’ 


SWITZERLAND. April 5.—It was authoritatively denied in Berne , 
that the Government had promised ayata to Mussolini. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. March 28.—Invitation to the San 
Francisco Conference. (see U.S.A.) 

-April 5.—Paris report of the Syrian Government’ 8 resignation. (see 
France. 

April 8.—A new Syrian Government was fined. with M. Farer el 
Khoury as Prime Minister; Jamil Mardam Bey, Foreign Minister; M. 
Said Ghazi, Minister of Justice; M. Naim Antaki, Minister of Finance 
and Food; and M. Sabri Arsali, Minister of the Interior. 


TURKEY. March 29.—An Istanbul court-martial passed varying _ 
sentences of imprisonment on the ringleaders and other members of 
the Pan-Turanian and “‘racist” secret society discovered in Ankara in 
May, 1944. The indictment stated that the ringleaders’ had been in 
contact with the Germans, and had attempted to create in Turkey a 
movement in favour of the country’s entry into the war on Germany’s 
side Russia. 

April 4.—The Ambassador in Moscow arrived in Ankara for con- 
sultationas. 

April 8.—A Note to Moscow in reply to the Soviet denunciation of 
the Turco-Russian Treaty stated a desire to maintain and consolidate 
friendly relations between the two countries, and expressed the Govern- 
ment’s readiness to examine with attention and goodwill any proposals 
suggested by the Soviet Government for the conclusion of a new and 
improved treaty more adapted to the Seen interests of the two 
countries. 


USA. March 28.—The Australian Deputy Premier and the Minister 
of External Affairs arrived in Washington. Mr. Forde told the press 
that the friendship between Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
symbolized the close relationship between the citizens of Britain and 
of the U.S.A. He deprecated any suggestion that the forthcoming 
meeting in London was designed to create a Commonwealth bloc for. 
the San Francisco Conference. Dr. Evatt said that regionalism was 
vital for the south-west Pacific. He did not visualize a Britiah region 
there, and would welcome the inclusion of the Netherlands and France. 
Power should not be withheld from the world organization to take an 
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Political Police, to take part in a conference with Gen. Ivanov, repre- 
sentative of the High Command of the 1st White Ruthenian front. On 
March 10 they received a written invitation from Col. Pimenov, on 
behalf of Gen. Ivanov, asking them to come to a necessary and ex 
tionally important meeting to discuss the coming into the open of 

` Polish political parties which had not so far revealed themselves, “in 
order to include them in the general current of democratic powers in 
independent Poland”. A safe conduct was guaranteed. On h 20 
Col. Pimenov announced that the Soviet authorities agreed to allow 
12 Polish political leaders to fly to London to confer with the Govern- 
ment. On March 27 the Deputy Premier, the Chairman of the Council 
of National Unity, and the last commander of the Home Army saw 
Gen. Ivanov. So far, they had not returned from their visit, and had 
sent no messages to their familiés or anybody else. On March 28 
3 Cabinet Ministers then in Poland, 8 members of political parties, 
and an interpreter saw Gen. Ivanov, but had not been heard of since.. 


PORTUGAL. March_28.—The British Foreign Under-Secretary 
arrived in Lisbon and saw Dr. Salazar and the ister of Education. 


RUMANIA. March 28.—M. Vaida-Voevod, Premier in 1933 and 
former leader of the National Peasant Party, was arrested in Transyl- 
vania. : 


SOUTH AFRICA. April 3—Gen. Smuts in London. (see Great 
Britain.) 


`e 


SPAIN. April 2.—It was learnt that the Duke of Alba, Ambassador 
in London, had resigned. 

Addressing the Madrid Corporation, Gen. Franco declared that since 
the time of Philip II foreigners had always gone out of their way to 
revile Spain when her spirit was strongest and most in keeping with 
the national character. en “more than 2,000 men of the Inter- 
national Brigade were entering Catalonia daily” rotests abroad were 
directed against the presence of “a few hundred Irish Catholics and 
several thousand others who joined the crusade in token of their 
sympathy with the Spanish cause”. To-day, he said, “mock trials and 
mass executions disturb the conscience of the world lesa than what is 
falsely alleged to be happening in Spain”. 


SWEDEN. April 1.—A German steamer landed 51 refugees on the 
island of Oeland. 

April 5.—The British tion denied rumours that Schnurre, 
the German economic expert, made contact with British officials. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. March 27.—It was learnt that 400 Dutch- 
men had been executed as a reprisal for the attempted assassination by 
patriots of Hans Rauter, chief of the German police and Gestapo in 
occupied Holland. 

April 8.—The Prime Minister appointed Professor J. E. de Quay 
and Mr. T. P. Tromp as Ministers of War and Public Works respec- 
tively. 


4 


MEXICO. April 4.—The Argentine representative in Mexico City 
signed the Final Act of the Inter-American ‘Conference. ` 


POLAND. March 27.—The press published the text of a declaration 
addressed by the Lublin Provisional Government to the four Govern- 
ments sponsoring the San Francisco Conference, expressing the hope 
that its representatives would be invited to participate. It declared that 
the non-conclusion of the Moscow Commission’s deliberations on the 
broadening of the Provisional Government should not constitute an 
impediment to such participation. 

arch 31.—Lublin radio announced the issue of a decree by the 
Provisional Government incorporating Danzig in Polish territory. 

A declaration, signed by 14 members of the recently dissolved 
National Council in London and published in Futro Polski, said that 
the Government did not allow the Council to express its opinions. The 
knowledge that half the members of the Council did not identify them- 
selves with a policy antagonistic to that pursued by the Sikorski and 
Mikolajczyk Governments would have been an important factor in the 
political attitude of the Polish community both at home and abroad. 
Since Poland’s liberation the centre of gravity had shifted to the. home- 
land, and the main task of the political parties was to do everything to 
ensure the formation in Poland of a really representative and demo- 
cratic Government, drawn from the main political parties and capable 
of being recognized by the three main Powers. The formation of such 
a Government was questa for establishing the country’s northern and 
western frontiers and for the carrying out of free elections. The guaran- 
tee to all parties taking part in the new Government’s formation of * 
free expression of opinion and of personal security for their members ` 
and followers was the indispensable condition for the realization of the 
Crimea Agreement. The new Government should ensure the sincere 
_ and effective collaboration of the whole Polish nation with the Red 
Army. A free, independent, and sovereign Poland could only become 
a reality through the active collaboration of the democratic parties, in 
full harmony with the three grent Powers in the work of rebuilding the 
coun 

April 6.—The Government in London issued a statement reporting 
that at the end of February the Deputy Prime Minister and Govern- 
ment delegate in Poland, together with the last commander of the 
Home Army received an ‘invitation from Col. Pimenov, of the Soviet 


va 
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April 3.—The appointment of Signor Giuseppe Saragat, a Socialist 
and former Minister, as Ambassador to France was announced. 


~i 


JAPAN. March 28.—The News Agency reported that the Govern- 
ment had protested to the U.S. Government sae the bombing of - 
Japanese cities as “violations of the principles of humanity and the rules 
of international law”. 

- March 30.—It was announced that the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association had been formally dissolved, and a new party, Dai Nippon 
Seijikai (the Political Association of Great Japan) inaugurated. A 
manifesto issued by the New Party said that Japan was already a battle- 
ground, with the enemy’s invasion increasing in intensity. The Party 
aimed at “forming a strong organization from all circles, and, by dis- 
carding all past encumbrances, at co-operating in overcoming the 
national crisis through complete unity, thereby eet Be the duty of 
ensuring the defence and security of our country”. eral Minami, 
former Ambassador to Manchuria and Aste SET of Korea, 
was president of the Party. 

April 5. .—The news agency announced the resignation of the 
Cabinet, “to open the way for a far more powerful administration”. 
Later a conference of senior stateamen decided to recommend Baron 
Admiral Suzuki, president’of the Privy Council, as successor to Gen. 
Koiso. The recommendation was accepted by the Emperor, who com- 
manded Suzuki to form a Cabinet. 

Russian denunciation of the neutrality pact of April, 1941. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

Chilian declaration of war. (see Chile.) 


` April 6.—The news agency quoted the Foreign Office as saying that 
the Government intended to continue its efforts to maintain neutrality 
with the Soviet Union, although relations between the two countries 
might see a swift 

April 7.—Suzuki formed a Government, taking the portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs and Greater East Asia himself. Gen. Anami was War 
Minister, Adm. Yonai the Navy, and Gen. Kiabe, Home Affairs. The 
Premier stated that the war had come to its most crucial stage and 
warranted “not the least bit of optimism in our nation’s survival”. 

April 8.—Tokyo radio announced that the former Foreign Minister, 
Togo, had taken over the portfolios of Foreign Minister and Minister 
for Greater East Asia from Admiral Suzuki, and that Gen. Minami, 
president of the Imperial Japanese Political Association, had been 
appointed Minister without Portfolio. 


NEW ZEALAND. March 28.—The Premier in Washington. (see 
U.S.A.) 
March 31.—The Premier in London. (see Great Britain.) 
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_ connected with the exercise of the functions of the Crown in its rela- 

- tions with the Indian States”. There would be a legislature posed ronal 
of the Head of State, two Chambers of the union ane and a 
Council of State, the strength of the Assembly being b on one 
member for every million inhabitants, with xo per cent of the total 
atrength reserved for representatives of commerce, industry, labour, 
women, and landholders, and seats distributed among Hindus, Mos- 
lems, scheduled castes, Sikhs, and other communities. (5) The Central 
Government would deal with all mattera ton Indian interests, 
including fo affairs and defence. There would be a composite 
Cabinet, inclu Hindus, Moslems, scheduled castes, Sikhs, Indian 
Christians, and Anglo-Indians. A Defence Minister would be appointed 
responsible to the , with the actual control and discipline of 
the army in the hands of the C.-in-C. (6)-A national army would be 
created as soon as possible, with British units, needed temporarily, to 
be made available. by his Majesty’s Government. Recruitment of 
British officers to the Indian forces would cease after the war. (7) In 
the event of the proposals being found unacceptable to the various, 
communities and parties and their failure to reach agreement on any 
other basis, the British Government should set up an interim Govern- 
ment and proceed to establish new constitution-making machinery, on 
the basis of the principles underlying these proposals, enact it, and put 
it into operation at the earliest date. 


ITALY. March 27.—The combined offices of the Allied Commission 
and Institute of Statistica issued the following figures: (1) 43. ya pa cent 
x the Aai de had been liberated. (2) 82,500 acres of soil had been 
by the Germana, 188,000 had still to be cleared of mines, and 
ibe were unusable owing to Allied military occupation. G Over 
poo ,000 head of cattle had disappeared, out of-1,600,000. (4) The war 
d destroyed 85,000 acres of woods and 45,000 rural houses, besides 
damaging 134,000. fi per Gent OF tha industrial lant had been damaged, 
some of it irreparably. (5) Out of 18 million libe rated Italians, 127,000 
were unemployed. 
March 31.—The Council of Ministers approved the formation of a’ 
national consultative council (Consulta) to ensure more direct contact 
_ between the Government an public opinion. The new body would 
consist of 10 commissions, covering foreign affairs, general administra- 
tion, labour, agriculture, finance, justice, etc. The members would be 
nominated by the Government from names submitted by the major 
political parties, including those outside the Government, and from 
former anti-Fascist senators and deputies, and members of labour, 
cultural, and ex-service men’s associations, The Consulta would express 
its opinion on general problems and on measures submitted to it by the 
Government, and its opinion would be obligatory in the cake of budget- 
ary questions and electoral laws. Plenary seasions would be public, 
but the commissions would sit in private, Ministere attending and join-~ 
ing in the discussions, 
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allowed to resume their normal activities, and popular Ministries be 

re-established. In the formation of such Ministries the Prime Minister, 

representing the single largest party in the Legislature, should be’ 
required to tarine persons commanding the confidence of other 

parties. (3) A National Government should be substituted at the centre 

-for the present Executive Council. - 

Two alternative methods for doing this were suggested: (a) A ro 
proclamation should be issued establishing an Indian na EA 
insisting on the entry of the States. Immediate steps should be taken 
to hold elections to the two Houses of the Federal Legislature, and to 
appoint a Council of Ministers. 2 

(b) The entire Executive Council, except for the Commander-in- 
Chief, should consist of Indians commanding the confidence of the 
parties in the Central Legislature. The nominated block in both 
Houses of the Central Legislature would consist entirely of non- 
officials‘ nominated by the Governor-General in Council. The pro- 
visions excluding: from the Legislature’s control expenditure under 
the heads of ecclesiastical, external affairs, defence, tribal areas, and 
other items incurred by the Governor-General in his discretion, would 
be repealed. The political advis:r to the Crown Representative would 
be an Indian with an Executive Councillor’s and status. The 
decision as to when general elections to the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures should ake place should be left to the National Govern- 
ment at the centre and the popular governments in the provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah, commenting on these proposals, said that if either of the 
alternatives were accepted Moslem aspirations and their demand for 
Pakistan “would be torpedoed by this subtle outflanking movement”. 
Moalem India would not accept any attempt to change the present Con- 
stitution in any way which could, directly or indirectly, be on the basis 
of a united India. He would be failing in his duty if he did not warn 
the British Government of the disastrous consequences, for which they 
would be responsible, if they were stampeded into any departure from 
their present policy by undue pressure. 

April 8.—The Sapru Conciliation Committee made the following 
recommendations: (1) The establishment of a constitution-making”body 
on which Hindus and Moslems should each have 51 seats out of a total 
of 160, with one seat for Europeans. (2) The Government should 
enact a constitution on the basis of this body’s valid decisions, supple- 
mented where necessary by its own decisions on matters in which a 
requisite majority was not arrived at. The committee gave the opinion 
that any division of India into two or more separate independent sove- 
reign States was unjustified, and would endanger the country’s peace 
and progress without any compensating advantage. (3) Provision 
should be made for the accession of the States, but any union of the 
provinces should be established and begin to function even if nd State 
had acceded. 

(4) A Head of State was poe who should have such powers as 
might be given him under the constitution, “and such other powers as 
are now vested in his Majesty the King of England, including powers 


ra 
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by E.L.D., and to the formation-of an all-democratic front, proposed 
by the Communists. 
April 4.—The Supply Minister, the only Royalist member of the 


Cabinet, resigned. i 
April 5.—Arrival of the Foreign Minister in London. (see Great 


The Li Republican paper, Athinatka Nea, published extracts 
from a letter written by Gen. Plastiras to the Ambassador in Vichy in 
July, 1941 explaining various efforts he had made towards the end of 
November, 1940 to bring about a negotiated peace with Italy. through 
the intervention of Germany, on the ground that Greece, in the weak 
and unprepared condition to which it had been brought by’ Gen. 
Metaxas, was no match for Italy, and that the continuation of the war 
“meant disaster and ruin. ` 

_ April 7.—The Cabinet resigned. , 

April 8.—The new Government took the oath. The Cabinet, non- 
political in character, and consisting of eight Ministers, five of whom 
were university professors, included Admiral Voulgaris, Prime Minister, 
Minister of War, of the Navy, and for Air; M. Sophianopoulis, Foreign 
Minister; Professor Triandafilopoulia, Justice; Professor Gregory 
Kassimatis, National-Economy; M. Mantravinos, Finance; and Pro- 
fessor Tsatsos, temporary Minister of the Interior. 

April 9.—The new Prime Minister issued a declaration saying that 
his Government had no personal aims and that it would work to restore 
the shattered country so that the people “may express their will freely 
and uninfluenced very soon”. 

On relinquishing his post as C.-in-C. of the forces, Gen. Plastiras 
issued a message to the Army urging officers and men to make a supreme 
effort to avoid all political influences in their ranks, and“to work “for 
the reconstruction of a purely national army and not an army of any 


party”. 


HUNGARY. March 27.—Revocation of all anti-Semitic legislation. 
(see U.S.S.R.) ae 


\ 


INDIA. April 4.—It was learnt that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, chairman 
of the Conciliation Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference, 
had telegraphed to the Viceroy stating that the committee had unani- 
moualy adopted a resolution containing the following recommendations: 
(1) All political prisoners and ns in detention should be released 
immediately. (2) India ahould be declared an independent State and 
treated as a Dominion, even though the Government might have to be 
conducted in accordance with the 1935 Act, with some modificationa, 
pending the implementation of a new Constitution. The proclamations 
issued in several provinces should be withdrawn, the Legislatures 


t 
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discussion was necessary if they were to join in'a common effort to 
make a success of the organization. 

The Minister for External Affairs said that Australia agreed with the 
Canadian Prethier that special burdens would fall on the middle 


` Powers like Canada, Australia, Brazil, and the Netherlands. Those 


called upon to defend security must take a leading part in the new 


. The New Zealand Premier eaid that his country had one motive only: 
to grasp thia opportunity — which might well be the last — to build on 
victory an edifice of peace. 

Gen. Smuts said that the Allies must stick together to the very end, 
The recognition of the great Powers’ special position was right, and 
corresponded with the realities of the situation. Those who wielded 
power must carry a ial responsibility. There must be sacrifices on 
the part of the lesser Powers, and unanimity between the great. If San 
Francisco failed there’ would be.n but disaster before mankind. 
The Commonwealth, he concluded, co d not afford to make sacrifices 
which would ita own organism. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon said that the Indian delegation would resent 
their country, and not the British Government, at the rence. 
They woul þe going to San Francisco practically as a sovereign 
TEREN The representative of the Indian States said they appreciated 

Pean fy ved ewe of being present and of taking part in the 
rancisco Conference. 

athe text of the final act and appendices of the Chicago Conference 
on Civil Aviation was published as a White Paper, Cmd 6614. 

End of the economic conference near Cairo. (see Egypt.) 

The Greek Foreign Minister arrived in London en route for San 
Francisco: 

April 6.—The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister arrived in London 
from Moscow. 

April 9.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
the Argentine Government of President Farrell 

the Ministry of Home Security announced that 8,436 persona had 
been killed by enemy air activity since the beginning of the V-bomb 
attacks on June 15, and 25,101 seriously injured. 


“GREECE. April 2.—M. Tsaldaris, leader of the extreme Ro 
- wing of the Popular Party, asked Gen. Plastirias for an early plebiscite 


on behalf of the Populiste. M. Sophoulis, the Liberal leader, restated 
his party’s objections to any hasty plebiscite because in existing circum- 
stances it would not correctly reflect the people’s wishes. 

TO o OET ee ee 
Sideris, who became Minister without portfolio. 

April 3.—The Union of Popular Republicans D.), together with - 
the minor Socialist es, announced its a from E.A.M. 
This action foll the failure of a SEAE negotiations by the 
E.A.M. Central Committee with a view to self-disolution, proposed 
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of the pact realized an Arab aim dating from the end of the nineteenth 
century. The Arabs realized that their group of countries formed a 
complex whole with the same culture, the same intellectual standards, 
and the same ideals. In addition, they possessed t resources and 
an important phical position. The favourable declarations on 
Arab unity made fey British leaders had caused ss ae ia be- 
cause the Arabs felt that they deserved the sup sera 
of the Great Powers. The Arab bloc had ben eee to 

peace and order in a very sensitive area, and it was a matter on con- 
gratulation that the League was the first attempt to set in motion the 
new policy aiming at laying the foundations of a new world organization. 

The U.S. Ambassador to China arrived in London. 

April 5.—The Anglo-Polish Pact of mutual assistance of August 25, 
1939 was-published as a White Paper, Cmd 6616, together with the 
secret protocol attached to it. Article 1 of the protocol explained that 
the ression “a European Power”, employed in the agreement, 
referred to Germany. In the event of aggression by a European Power 
other than Germany “‘the ao parties will consult together on 
the measures to be taken in common”. Article 2 provided that the two’ , 
Governments should from time to time determine by mutual ent 
the hypothetical cases of action by Germany coming within the ambit 
of the pact. The case of Danzig was contemplated as a threat to the 
independence of one of the contracting parties. A reference in the 
agreement to an attack on another European State which would menace 
the security of either of the contracting parties referred to Belgium, 
Holland, Lithuania, and, in certain circumstances, to Latvia and 
Estonia. Article 3 laid down that undertakings entered into by either 
of the- parties with a third State should not prejudice the sovereignty 
or territorial inviolability of the other. Thé final Article stated that the 
protocol was an in Lesa agreement. 

The Commonwealth ons prior to the San Francisco Con- 
ference opened in London. The Dominions Secretary, who presided, 
said that the purpose of the talks was not to “gang up” against other 
nations or to obtain sectional advan That would be contrary to 
the spirit in which the Government, the Dominion Governments, and 
the Government of India were going to the conference. The Canadian 
High Commissioner said that there was no subject on which intra- ° 
Commonwealth discussions were of greater mutual advantage than that _ 
of world organization. The meeting was in full accordance with tradi- 
tion and reasonable practice. 

The Australian Deputy Premier said that the problem of maintaining 
world peace required a wider and bolder approach than could be made 
within the confines of the British community, The nature of the obliga- 
tions to be assumed and the rights to be enjoyed by members of the 
Commonwealth within the world organization would vary. One mem- 
ber would be a permanent member of the security council, others might 
qualify as non-permanent members, and some would not, at any given 
time, be members of the council at all. Therefore, they would have 
three different roles and possess three different standpoints. Preliminary 


+ 
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U.N.R R.A., and 10,000 wagons were on order for France. 10,000 lor- 
ries had been sent for the use of civil affairs. (3) Minimum supplies 
had been sufficient to avoid disease and prevent unrest, but the standard 
was a minimum, and had to be supplemented in the case of heavy 
workers. (4) The Ministry of Food had sent or agreed to release to the 
liberated areas, including some of the Mediterranean areas, 900,000 tons 
of food from British stocks. (5) The Government ed the libera- 
tion of Holland as an essential operation which d not wait. The 
problem was complicated by the number of displaced persons taken 
from their homes to work for the Germans. . They would have to be 
fed and cared for, as would a great number of Germans. However 
friends would have to come before enemies. 

March 30.—A large body of ex-prisoners of war released from camps 
in’Poland by the Red Army arrived at Liverpool. 

March 31.—The Ministers of Food and Production in Ottawa. (see 
Canada.) 

It was learnt that the Government had rejected the estion of the 
Soviet Government that the Lublin Government should be represented 
at San Francisco, 

The Australian Deputy Premier and the Minister for External 
Affairs arrived in London. The New Zealand Premier also arrived. 

April 2.—It was learnt that Mr. Bernard Baruch had had conferences 
with the Prime Minister during the week-end. 

At a press conference the Australian Deputy Premier said that his 
country’s armed forces had sustained 86,000 casualties, including 18,000 
killed. Australia aimed at trebling the present population of 7,500,000 
in the shortest poesible time. A child immigration scheme of 17,000 
a year for three years after the war had been decided upon. - 

The Minister for External Affairs said that it was most inaccurate 
and misleading to suggest that Britain already had multiple representa- 
tion in the world organization through the Dominions. Britain and the 
four Dominions would be “separate; distinct, equal, and autonomous 
members”. The Commonwealth, as such, would not be a member at 
all. Australia because of her resources and geographical position must 
be a middie Power. Peace was a positive objective, and not merely the 
absence of war. Full employment and higher living standards must be 
sought, along with security, and the world organization proposals 
should contain a statement of objectives such as that contained in 
Article V of the Atlantic Charter and also in the Philadelphia Declara- 
tion of the I.L.O. The Council should possess sufficient powers to 
initiate measures for the implementation of these objectives either 
through the drawing up of new conventions or through agencies such 
as the I.L.O. ; 

Mrs. Churchill'in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R). 

April 3.—The Ministers of Food and Production left Ottawa. 
Food agreements signed with Canada. (see Canada.) 

Field Marshal Smuts arrived in London. 

April Saale | in London about the conclusion of the Arab 
League’s Covenant, the Egyptian Chargé d’Affaires said that the signing 


, 
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scale hitherto applied only to the best paid foreign workers. Moreover,” 
the 15.per cent deduction from all wages sould cease, and Himmler 
roclaimed that anybody allowing injustice to Russian workers would 
be severely punished. It was also learnt that an agreement had been 
made between Gen. Vlassov and the Chief of the S.S. under which 
Russian military units commanded by renegade ‘officers would be 
placed under the Todt organization for non-combatant duties, instead 
of directly “fighting Bolshevism and liberating the homeland”. These 
men would receive the Todt organizations wage rates, in addition to 
military pay, food would “be plentiful and its quality good”, and their 
iritual requirements would be satisfied by the chief of the propaganda 
department of the Committee for Liberating the Peoples of Russia. 

e Schwarze Korps stated, in a leading article, that “the war is now 
in a phase where it seems that only days or weeks separate the German 
people from total collapse”. 

April 6.—Goebbels in Das Reich said that the position should not be 
viewed purely from a military standpoint, and tat scapegoats should 
not be sought for. Naturally some people preferred suicide to fighting 
on, but this attitude must be combated by all possible means. 


GREAT BRITAIN. March 27.—Signature of financial agreement 
with France. (see France.) i A 

March 28.—The text of the financial agreement with France was 
published. The main points were: (1) It was agreed that the Govern- 
ment should make available to the French Government a credit up to 
£100 million, available up to Feb. 28, 1946, and if necessary the amount 
could be increased.’ The French Government would make available a 
credit up to 2,000 million francs. At the end of the year a.comparison 
would be made between the drawings on the two credits, and a balance 
struck. (2) Provision was made for a mutual waiver of inter-Govern- 
mental ‘claims in of various transactions relating to the war 
effort., Any general claims arising from the Simon-Reynaud agreement 
of Dec. 12, 1939 would be covered by this provision. (3) Britain agreed 
to supply to France, to satisfy civilian and military needs, goods pro- 
duced for war purposes to a value of {45 million. France ‘would re- 
imburee the dollars paid out when French munition contracts in‘the 
U.S.A. were taken over by Britain in 1940. (4) The agreement came 
into force on March 1, 1945, and abrogated hat concluded with the 
Committee of National Liberation. : 

Arrival of the Foreign Under-Secretary in Lisbon. (see Portugal.) 

Speaking in a House of Common debate on supplies to liberated 
Europe, the Lord President of the Council made the following points: 
(1) In France the food situation had been worst in the poorer parts of 
the big towns and in the south. The Government had sent locomotives 
and a great deal of rolling stock to France, but the total destruction 
could not be made good by Britain. (2) Four hundred and thousand 
tons of raw materials had been made available to liberated countries 
from British sources. One hundred locomotives were being built for 
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.who voted for delegation of powers to Pétain in 1940 thoee who 
had been rehabilitated by the “fury d'honneur”; com of the vice- 
président of the Conseil d’Etat, one member of the National Resistance 
Council, and one member of the Council of Order of Liberation, would 
be allowed to stand for. election. . 

Demonstrations againet the food shortage took place, at Versailles 
m e Seine and Oise districts. 

Ss ta eer Paria police arrested 17 ex-members of the French 

Popular Party, formerly led by Doriot. - 

Paris radio reported that the Syrian Governmient had resigned. 

Agri on -lt cae beat that tie Allied Coverments had to 
hand over to the Government the management of the Saar mines,’ 


GERMANY. . March 25.—Franz Offenhof, Burgomaster of Aachen, 
was murdered by three uniformed Germans. 2 
March 28.— wireless announced the establishment of special 
Volkssturm courts to try all civil offences of Volkssturm men, who in 
‘actual combat came under the jurisdiction of the courts-martial of their 


Ree Vole commanders, 

e VO Beobachter, in a leading article, said “it is very difi- 

poeta declared) courageous Nati today, sod to expres 
AE ER T EST EEA A 


E Sper alt r ren ASE E E 


tion leading to the arrest of men who a car on March 31 on 
the Avus motor road near Berlin and m ithe 2 passengers and 
the driver. 


March 30.—R of Nazi plans to perpetuate their doctrines after 
the war. (see U.S.A.) 

April 1.——The Chief of the Nazi Party Central Office, in a - 
tion to the le, said that “the hour of the supreme test” Ripe come. 
The bara “new slavery” demanded supreme exertion. The 
order was: to fight the invaders everywhere with the utmost determina- 
tion and ruthlessness. Gauletters and Kreisleiters must fight within their 
oid kathy Gau or Kreis, and anybody who left his district without the 

ress orders when it was attacked by the enemy, and. who 
failed to fight to the am breath, would be outlawed aa a deserter and 
treated accordingly. f 

The home radio broadcast a report of the formation of “a people’s 
struggle of liberation” in the occupied Western areas. Men, women, 
boys, and girls had joined the movement and were determined to t Egit 
until the enemy had been driven from the country. They would be 
called “werewolves”. 

April a.—Berlin radio announced that there was no connection 
between “Berlin official and circles” and the Werewolf movement. 
The firat action of the “Werewolf” had been to safeguard national 
honour by executing the Mayors of Aachen and Meschede. 

5.—The authorities announced that all Russian workers would 
receive most-favoured nation treatment, with food and wages on a 
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Allies and the Russians would have to take over everything, and estab- 
lish order in each locality by force of arms until their Governments 
decided what to do. He thought that the Germans would stand and 
fight wherever the advancing armies found them, rather than withdraw 
into some natural redoubt. (3) A quarter of a million prisonera had 
„been taken by the Allied armies since March 1. The success of the cam- 
paign was due to perfect co-operation flowing from the two Govern- 
ments, not forgetting France’s share, down to the individual sea, land, 
and air commanders, working together without stopping to think of 
either personal or national glory. : 

March 28.—Publication of the financial agreement with Britain. (see 
Great Britain.) ; : 

March 29.—Presenting the Budget to the Assembly, the Finance 
Minister estimated expenditure at 000 million francs, and total 
revenue at 192,100 million franca. He outlined his policy as one of 
in ing production to the maximum, covering expenses as much as 
possible by taxation and the systematic development of savings. He ° 
argued that direct taxation could not be further increased, and proposed 
increases in the price of tobacco and gunpowder, in the excise on alcohol, 
and in the prices of bread, coal, and transport. ‘ 

March 31.—The Government accepted the demand of the Assembly 
for the abrogation of the Vichy Law providing for the payment of 
subsidies to achools not owned by the State. 

Mr. E. J. Flynn arrived in Paris. - : 

April 3.—Appointment of Italian Ambasador. (see coc A 

e following were the main items in a report issu Shaef « 

on Allied aid to France: (1) The First Army, which was trained in 
Morocco by U.S. officers in 1943, received, amongst other items, 5,000 
million francs worth of light and medium tanks, armoured cars, and 
half-tracks; 1,100 ’planes; 260,000 small arms and machine guns; 65,000 
motor vehicles; and over 1,500,000 barrels of petrol and oil. (2) More 
than 3,000 Frenchmen were trained on U.S. airfields. e wenty 
warships were modernized and 200 others constructed. (4) The U.S.A. 
sent 258,985 tons of food, and Britain, from D-Day to January, 12,739 
tons. A target of 4,258 tons of agricultural equipment had been set up 
as part of the relief programme for French agriculture. (5) The equip- 
ment required for port reconstruction included 125,000 tons of steel 
rails, 30,000 tons of structural steel“and iron, 150,000 tons of bridge 
. equipment, and 1 million tons of construction equipment. (6) 11,000 
track miles of railway were reported .made le, and 200 railway 
bridges built. In the communications zone 6,055 miles of highway were 
opened up, 4,955 miles rehabilitated, and 361 bridges rebuilt. (7) The 
U.S. military authorities rehabilitated 147,000 miles of telephone lines, 
and built 750 miles of new lines, (8) 73451 2 tons of coal were imported 
into the Continent by the Allies from early June to Feb. 21, of which 
181,973 tons were diverted to French civilian relief. 

April 4-——-M. Mendes-France, Minister of National Economy, 

igned. 


resign: . 
The Council of Ministers decided that of the Senators and Deputies 
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Berlin on March 19, 1939, all members of the Protectorate Govern- 
ment, and Josef Tiso and members of the Slovak Governments and 
Parliament would be tried for high treason. | ; 


EGYPT. April 4.—Speech of the Chargé d’Affaires in London on 
the signing of the Arab’s League’s covenant. (see Great Britain.) 

April 5.—An economic conference, attended by the heads of the 
British colonial and mandated territories and of British diplomatic 
missions in the Middle East, under the chairmanship of Sir Edward 
Grigg, ended, after reviewing the field of British financial and economic 
policy in the Middle East. 


FINLAND. April 9.—The Government resigned. President Manner- 
heim asked the Ministers to carry on until a new Government was 
formed. 


FRANCE. March a7—Speaking in the Consultative Assembly the 
Foreign Minister said that nobody would dispoasess France of any 
territory she held. He denied that there was any incongruity between 
regional pacts and collective security, the second being ‘an extension of 
the first. Defending the League of Nations, M. Bidault said it might - 
have succeeded “if those who had believed in it had not let themselves 
be intimidated by those who did not”. The unanimity rule in voting 
ve ee because it was necessary to face facta for the benefit of 
world peace. . f 

An o-French financial agreement was signed in Paris. Speaking 
to the press, Sir John Anderson referred to it as the first stage m close 
financial collaboration between the two countries, which was important 
for E reconstruction. M. Pleven defined it as a “general and 
final ement, on a basis which I believe to be reasonable for both 
countries, of financial problems which have arisen between them since , 
the beginning of the war”, and as the ne foundation for the 
resumption, and development of trade between franc and sterling 
zones. The agreement took, its place alongside those recently signed 
with the U.S.A, Belgi and Switzerland. It was French policy to 
promote the closest cial co-operation with all allied or friendly 
nations, believing that commercial intercourse was the basis of inter- 
national solidarity. 

In a survey of the war for the press Gen. Eisenhower made the 
following points: (1) The German army in the west was “whipped”, 
and was incapable of throwing in sufficient strength to stop the Allies 
anywhere within range of their maintenance resources. With the loss 
of Silesia, the Saar, and the Ruhr, the enemy’s power to fight could 
not be prolonged, short of some new invention that did not depend 
upon heavy industries. (2) There would be no unconditional surrender 
by negotiation with the enemy, but rather an imposed surrender. The 
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Air Minister said that the R.C.A.F. would be represented by a squadron 
in the air police force that would be ired for the occupation of 
Germany. The country’s air policy had dominated by two ob- 
jectives; the pinea es sufficient air crews to achieve air superiority, 
which had been achieved through the Commonwealth training plan; 
and the creation ofa strong national air force. 

The press called special attention to a statement by the Premier that 
forces to be loyed in the Pacific would be volunteers. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King said that “Canada’s effort to maintain her just part in the 
further prosecution of the war against Japan will, as measured in _ 
numbers, necessarily be very much less than has been the case in the 
war in Europe”. `- 


CHILE. April 5.—The Senate unanimously approved a declaration 
of war on Japan. 


CHINA. April 2.—Gen. Hurley’s statement about arms for the 
Communists. (see U.S.A.) . 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. —March 31.—Departure of President Benes 
from Moscow. (see U.S.S.R) 

April 4.—President Benes arrived in Kosice. 

April 6.—The Foreign Minister in London. (see Great Britain.) * 

April 7—A new Government was appointed, with M. Fierlinger as 
Prime Minist er; MM. Sramek, David, Gottwald, Ursing, and Siroky, 
Vice-Premiers; M. Masaryk, Foreign Minister; Gen. Svoboda, Defence; 
and M. Nosek, Internal Affairs. 

eae g.—In a declaration of policy the new transitional Government 
made the following points: (1) Full i a would be given to the Red 
Army. A new national army would raised, and, “in the future 
interests of Czechoslovakia”, trained, organized, and equipped on the 
Red Army model. In the interests of demo and for the extirpation 
of German influences educational officers would be introduced into all 
units. (2) Foreign policy would be based on the maintenance of the 
closest alliance with the Soviet Union, with practical co-operation in 
the military, economic, political, and cultural fields, and close identity 
of view concerning the punishment of Germany, reparations, frontier 
settlements, and the organization of peace. (3) The establishment of 
an alliance with a new democratic Poland to broaden the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak agreement into a three-Power pact, relations with Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria “‘in the pn of Slav friendship”, and support for 
a rapprochement between a ocratic Austria and Hungary and their 
Slav neighbours were promised. The consolidation of relations with 
Britain would be sought. (5) Presidént Hacha and all members of his 
Government who approved his signature of the so-called Treaty of 
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AUSTRALIA. March 28.—Arrival of the Deputy Premijer and the 
Minister of External Affaits in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

-~ March 31.—-The Deputy Premier and the Minister for External 
Affairs in London. (see Great Britain.) 


AUSTRIA April’ 2.—Broadcasting to his countrymen Sir George 
Franckenstein, former Ambaseador in London, said that it was natural 
that the irresistible advance of the Red Army into Austrig should cause 
alarm and foreboding to some. T'o Austrians the Russians were a foreign 
people, and Germap propaganda had continually resented and 
distorted them. But, the Russians came as liberators. en he dis- 
cused the Austrian position with Mr. Churchill, the latter said 
“Stalin and I both desire that a stronger and happier Austria should 
arise”, That consummation could only arrive by helping the liberators, 
revolting against the oppressors, and driving the Nazis from the 
country. 


BELGIUM. March 3I —Mr. Rosenman, President Roosevelt’s 
special representative, arrived in Brussels to study the food and raw 
materials situation. 


` 


BRAZIL. April 2—The Foreign Office aud that diplomatic 
relations were being established with Russia by an exchange of Notes 
between the Ambassadors in Washington. 


CANADA. March a9.—The Commonwealth Air Trining plan was 
formally closed at a ceremony near Ottawa. 

March 31.—It was announced that casualties in the armed forces 
up to Feb. 28 totalled 90,837, including over 33,000 dead. 

The British Ministers of Food and Production arrived in Ottawa 
to PEP the food situation. 

‘Agreements were signed by the Minister of Agriculture 
and the A eees Food Minister under which Britain would take all beef, 
; bacon, ham, and eggs which Canada could supply up to the end of 1946. 
E E a Gn Me 

ah Sean Navy Minister, presenting the Naval Estimates in the 
House of Commons, said that the naval unit which would take part in 
the Pacific war would include two cruisers, a number of destroyers 
and frigates, and, if the necessary arrangements for their acquisition 
could be made, two aircraft carriers Canadian manned, although the 
airmen would come from the British Fleet Air Arm. The Navy, now 
pores 70 fighting ships, an increase of 120 during the last’ year. 
ersonnel had risen by 15,000 to a total of 95,000 
April 5.—Tabling the Air Estimates in the House of Commons, the 
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Mandalay on March 30, and also secured its hold on the principal 
Meiktila airfield, after-2 weeks’ fighting. The Japanese had been 
making frequent counter-attacks for the pat 2 weeks in an attempt to 

prevent the trap closing on them in the Meiktila area, but lost ground 
daily, and at the end of March were seen to be retiring east and south- 
cast as fast as possible. On April 7 Allied H.Q. announced that the 
Japanese Army in Central Burma (the 15th) had been decisively 


defeated and no longer existed as an effective force. In 4 months’ | 


fighting in this part of Burma 17,000 enemy bodies had been counted, 
and aince April 3, 1944 the 14th Army had counted 39,547 dedd. The 
Japanese defence line now ran north-east to south-west through 
Pyawbwe, on the railway 24 miles south-east of Meiktila, dnd Indian 
troops were busy clearing villages in that area. 

On April 4 it was stated that the force which landed at Letpan on 


March 13 was now attacking Ta , the western terminus of the 


Japanese northward coastal road, while heavy bombing attacks were 
being made on the Taungup-Prome road. 

On March 26 British destroyers shelled, and aircraft bombed and 
sank 2 ships in convoy and its 2 escorts in the Andaman Sea. They 
also shelled Sigli, in northern Sumatra on March 17 and Port Blair on 
March 19: 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. March 27.—A Ministerial decree announced the 
country’s adherence to the final act of the Inter-American conference 
at Mexico City, and her decision to declare war on Germany and Japan 
in order to unite Argentine policy with that of the other American 
K Immediate measures were ordered, to give effect to a state 
a The preamble to the decree stated that Argentina 
was prepared to execute, the declarations and recom- 

todan of the Mexico Conference. 

The police closed the H.Q. of the National Youth Alliance in Buenos 
Aires, as a sequel to a street disturbance attributed to nationalists, and 
arrested 69 persons. 

March 30.—The Government issued a’ decree declaring the officers 
and crew of the Graf Spee to be prisoners of war. 

April 2.—A decree natio the civil aircraft and war material 
manufacturing firm of Impa, founded by the former Aubtrian armaments 

te, Fritz Mandl, who was arrested. The preamble referred to 
the need of helping the United Nations’ war effort, safeguarding the 
American nations, and avoiding unemployment. 

April 4.—Signing of the Final Act of the Inter-American Conference 
in Mexico City. (see Mexico.) 

April 9.—The U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in Buenos Aires ama the 
Foreign of his Government’s deciaion to resume relations. 

‘Mr. Stettinius’ statement in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

British decision to recognize the Government. (see Great Britain.) 


A 
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were also attacked. At the same time Tokyo, Nagoya, and other towns 
in Honshu were bombed by B ags-from Saipan, while the British Fleet 
continued its attacks on the Sakishimas. 

By April 3 the U.S. troops had got across Okinawa, contig the 
Katchin peninsula, and two ys later it was announced that a military 
government was now functioning in the area occupied.* U.S. casualties 

‘80 far were 175 killed and 798 wounded. On April 8, however, Japanese 
resistance stiffened, and American troops pushmg southward were held 
up by heavy gun fire and by a series of counter-attacks with tanks and 
mortars. 

On April 6 the U.S. Fleet off Okinawa was attacked by a strong force 
of Japanese aircraft, which that night succeeded in sinking 3 destroyers 
before it was driven off with the loss of 116 ‘planes. A Japanese naval 

~ force coming up was dioad by U.S. aircraft, which attacked it 

next day, sank the Yamato (the largest battleship in the Japanese Navy), 

a cruisers, and 3 destroyers, and drove off the rest of the force, setting 

3 destroyers on fire and damaging 3 others. It also shot down 150 air- 

craft. No large American ships were hit. Later reports stated that U.S. 

carrier based aircraft shot down 245 enemy ’planes on April 6 and 30 

next day. The total enemy losses on the 2 days there and off the 

Sakishitnas were stated to be 417 aircraft, while 173 more were reported 

to be destroyed or damaged on April 7 by B aga and their escort 
from bases on Iwojima. : 

Besides maintaining its attacks on the Sakishimas the British Fleet 
shelled and bombed airfields, etc. on other islands in the Ryukyus on 
April 6 and 7. Some major ‘units of the Fleet were damaged, but all 
remained “fully operatiqnal”’. 

On April 4 U.S. Marines seized the southern tip of the Sulu archi- 
pelago by landing on Tawitawi, Sangasanga, and Bangao. The first was 
a naval and air base and the second possessed an airfield. 

On March 30 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 11 
more ships, including a large aircraft carrier and a destroyers, 

Other operations included 2 air attacks on airfields at Shanghai, on 
April 1 and 2, when 92 aircraft were destroyed and 16 damaged, and 
on Hong-Kong on April 5 and 6, when 9 ead ships were sunk, and a 


destroyer and 2 cargoes ed. Duri o week 87 enemy 
ships were sunk or damaged ‘by ases in the Phidinpined 
opérating in the South China ia 


On April 5 the Joint Chiefs of Staff announced that Gen. MacArthur - 
had been appointed to command all the Pacific Army Forces, and 
Adm. Nimitz all the Naval Forces. 

The Japanese announced on April 3 that it was a matter of a short 
time before the rise or fall of their nation would be decided. The enemy 
was planning to land on Japan; and now his advance was going one step 
further in that he aimed at severing the connections between Japan and 
China. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
The 14th Army occupied Kyaukse, on the railway due south of 
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the Russians were fighting inside the city. By April 9 the centre had 
been occupied, and many prisoners and much railway and other 
material captured. Meanwhile Tolbukhin’s other columns had occupied 
5o or more places jn Yugoslavia. On April 6 the Yugoslav News eee 
announced that Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, had also been ca 

Allied aircraft from Italy made many attacks on targets in ee 
and on April 2 it was announced that they had for 3 days been co- - 
operating with the Russians advancing on Vienna. 

On April 9 it wgs announced in Rome that the R.A.F. had established 
a base at the castern end of Crete, and wus flying su lies to the 
thousands of partisans operating there. There were edits be 10,000 
Germans still holding out in the west part of the island. 


ITALY 
On April 2 8th Army troops landed on the strip of land between 
Lake Comacchio and the sea north of Ravenna, and by April 5 had 
cleared it for some 4 miles against very strong opposition. On April 6 
they attacked across the Reno, just south of the Lake, and next day 
captured some islands in the Lake, taking 1,000 prisoners and clearing 
the whole coastal strip 
re 5th Army secured some high ground on April 5 overlooking the 
igurian coastal plain, occupying Monte Folgoryita, and next day 
sauce more heights dominating the town of Massa, near the coast. 
e Air Forces were very active in northern Italy, icularly at the 
ani proaches to the Brenner Pasa, and also made heavy attacks on 
a Ta in Austria. Upwards of 2,500 sorties were flown on several 
. Besides the rail centres, supply stores at and near Spezia, Ferrara, 
a other towns were attacked by heavy bombers. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On March 27 a landing was made on Cebu, and Cebu city occupied 
next day. On March 30 a landing ding was made on the west coast of N 
and Bacoled airfield seized. Opposition in both islands was weak. 
British Pacific Fleet, which fa now joined the U.S. 5th Pacific Fleet 
in operations in these waters, began a bombardment of the Sakishima 
Group at the southern end of the Ryukyu Islands at the end of March, 
doing great damage to shore installations, setting the town of Ohama 
„on fire, and destroying 20 aircraft. Meanwhile a U.S. Fleet had been 
shelling and bombing Formosa and Okinawa and other islands in the 
Ryukyu Group for 9 daya in preparation for the largest amphibious 
operation in the Western Pacific, and had also seized Kerama island, 
12 miles west of Okinawa. The operation on April ı when the 
U.S. roth Army, with a very large. fleet, invaded Okinawa and quickly 
seized 2 airfields. The Japanese were taken by surprise and opposition 
was, at first, not strong. The operations were supported by air attacks, 
by B aircraft from the Marianas and by carrier aircraft, on many air 
bases on Kyushu, the southern island of Japan, and on targets in other 
ialands of the Ryukyu a aa resulting in 47 Japanese ahips being sunk 
or badly damage and 88 aircraft destroyed or disabled. U-boat pens - 


£ 
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out, but 3 suburba were occupied on April 5. Very little information 
came from the Berlin front, but on 30 the Russians reported the 
occupation of Küstrin. 

The Germans on March g admitted the loss, but at hig cost to 
the enemy, of more ground in East Prusia, claiming between 
Jam. 12 and March 28 the Russians lost 2,537 tanks, 2,734 guns, 304 
mortars, and several thousand prisoners. They also stated that in 
March the Luftwaffe destroyed 1,295 Soviet aircraft, and the Army a 
further 165. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE , 

In Slovakia Gen. Petrov took Wodzilaw (Loslau) in the north, on . 
March 27, while Malinovaky crossed the Hron and made progrese 
along the Danube north bank, taking Komarno next day (the town on 
the south bank, in Hungary, had been occupied 3 days earlier), On ` 
March 31 he crossed the Vah and ceptured ta, a rail junction on 
the main line to Bratislava, and pushed on to Trnava and Hlohovec, 
further north, as well as westward to Szenc. By April a he was only 
2 miles from Bratislava, while his forces in central Slovakia occupied 
Kremnica, just west of Banska Bystrica, and moved further up the Vah. 
On April 4 Bratislava was captured; also many more places in the 
Carpathians, including Prievidza, Banovice, and Ruzomberok, the last- 
named on the Vah. . 

Good progress was also made north of Bratislava, Malachy being 
entered on April 5 and the Morava reached 35 miles from its mouth. 
By April 8 Malinavaky had secured a bridgehead and was pushing on 
into Austria to close in on Vienna from the north-east. 

In Hungary Tolbukhin reached the Raab on March 27, and crossing 
it next day took Csorna and Sarvar, while Malinovsky’s forces south of 
the Danube captured Györ. On March 30 Tolbukhin crossed the 
Austrian frontier near Köszeg, and south of Lake Balaton occupied, 
ee ee ee 
besides pushing up north to capture Zala~Egerazeg and Keszthely. 
Further north-west, near thesAustrian frontier, he took St. Gotthard 
and several other towns, and further north again, Sopron and Matters- 
burg, on April 1. On March 31 in the fighting south-west of Lake 
Balaton his 3rd Ukrainian Army captured 26,000 prisoners, 127 ’planes, 
291 guns, and much’railway rolling stock. : 

Nagy Kanizsa was occupied on April 2, giving the Russians control - 
of the main oil centre in Hungary, while next Tolbukhin’s forces 
in the north entered Wiener Neustadt and several places south-west of it. 
“They now had control of some 40 miles of the railway from Vienna into 
Yugoslavia. On April 4 they captured Baden and thet places south of 
Vienna, while progress across the frontier of Hungary into Yugoslavia 
cleared the last enemy troops from Hungarian soil. Next day one of 
Tolbukhin’s columns moving north just west of Vienna reached the 
railway north-west of the city, and so cut its rail communications with 
Linz. . 

- Suburbs on the south outskirts were entered on April 6, and next day 
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than in February. Casualties inflicted on U-boats were again severe 
and the Allied bombing and minelaying policy delayed the introduction 
of new The capture of Danzig by the Russians helped to cut 
off the evil at its source. ae 
` The Germans claimed several defensive successes, including the 
recapture of Löhr, Gémiinden, Gotha, Wurzburg, and other towns, 
but did not report their loas again subsequently. They also reported 
the defeat of several attacks on erich, Cassel, and‘other important 
towns, with heavy Allied losses of tanks. Admitting Allied progresa in 
many sectors at the beginning of April, they stated on A ate that the . 
climax of the advance of the Anglo-American tank forces had now been 
- reached, if not passed, and said their mobility and speed had been 
noticeably checked in the past 24 hours. They also claimed, on April 8, 
that the parachute troops dropped in Eastern Holland had been 
annihilat 
At sea they reported that special devices of the Navy had sunk ° 
2 large laden ships in the Scheldt and off the British coast, and had 
torpedoed 2 more. Off Norway they claimed the destruction of 29 
British heavy bombers on March, 31 night, with no loss to themselves, 
and on April 1 announced that in March, in operations at sea against 
the Allied supply lines, the Navy had sunk 62 cargo ships, an 
auxiliary air carrier, 11 destroyers and escort vesaela, and 2 speed- 
boats, also torpedoing 4 ships and a destroyer. 


RUSBIA ` 

Gdynia was occupied by the and White Russian Army on March 28, 
and ọ,000 prisoners taken. Several suburbs of Danzig were also over- 
run, and by March 30 the whole tity had been taken, with 45 U-boats 
and 151 vessels of various kinds, 140 tanks and s.p.tguns, 84 aircraft, 

58 guns, 15 armoured trains, 306 locomotives, 6,665 rail trucks, and 
stores of war material. In the battle for the city 10,000 Germans_ 
were captured, and over 39,000 killed. By April 5 the large groups of 
enemy troops on the coast’north of Gdynia had been dianesed ok with 
3,340 prisoners taken, and 239 ; 

In Fast Prussia, south-west of Renisabery, the strip of land still held 
by the Germans was heavily shelled and bombed at the end of March, 
and on March 26 and 27 very large numbers of guns and tanks were 
captured in the attacks made to destroy this last (except for Königsberg 
itself) foothold of the Germans in East Prussia. On April 8 the assault 

Snigsberg was launched from the north-east, south, and north- 
west, and over 15,000 prisoners were taken. Next evening the fortress 
rusrendered, after the Russians had captured 27,000 prisoners in the 
course of the day. 

In Silesia, Marshal Konev captured Strehlen, south of Breslau, on 
March 27; also Rybnik, east of Ratibor, and p was made in 
disposing of enemy groups in the Glogau and Breslau areas. On 
March 31 Ratibor and places west of it were occupied, opening the 
way to the Moravian gap into Slovakia, and on April 1 Glogau was _ 
taken, with 8,000 prisoners and much booty. Breslau was still holding . 
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Some 1,500 B bombers and escort were out daily,-and only 138 bombers 
aes fighters were lost, or less than half of pe cent. Berlin was 
a ed by Moequitoes 36 nights running, and then, after one night’s 
respite, continuously again. Very heavy attacks were also made on oil 
_ stores, benzol and synthetic oil plants, tank factories, etc., at Bruns- 

wick, Halle, and Berlin, including a very heavy day raid on tank plant 
near Berlin on March 28. 

On April r and following day attacks were made on railways and 
roads in Holland, doing great to enemy transport leaving the 
country (over 800 wrecked in the 24 hours) and destroying 45 
enémy ‘planes for the loss of 24. On April 2-3, in operations in the 
Weser area, at least 58 were destroyed when the Luftwaffe attempted 
to delay the Allies’ progress, and on April 6 a further 70 or more were 
destroyed trying to attack the 3rd Army. In tions next day 104 
more were shot down, when B aircraft visited jet-propelled aircraft 
bases, ordnance depots, railyards, etc., on the 21st Army Group front. 
And on April 9, the third of attacks on jet-propelled ’plane basea 


in Bavaria, 83 or more ai were destroyed on the ground, parked 
on an Autobahn and well camouflaged. 10 airfields: were hit that day 
in the Munich area, ing 27 of these bases visited in 3 days. Some 


150 enemy ‘planes were destroyed in air fighting over Berlin in 
the first few days of April. 

The other principal operations were: against Kiel on April 3 and 4, 
when great damage was done to shipping (nearly all the most impor- 
tant units of the German Navy were believed to have come there from 
Danzig and other ports to the east) and against U-boat yards at Ham- 
burg, troop concentrations at Nordhausen, and objectives at Plauen 
and elsewhere; synthetic oil plants at Lutzkendorf, Leuna, and Harburg, 
and targets at Magdeburg, etc., on April 4 day and night, for the loss 
of 19; war depots at Ingolstadt and other centres in Bavaria, rails at 
Nuremberg and Plauen on April 5; oil refineries near Leipzig and 
targets at Ijmuiden on April 7 night; airfields, railyarda, oil stores, and 
war depots throughout the area from Hamburg to Nuremberg on 
April 8, for the loss of 11; and U-boat bases, oil stores, etc., at Hamburg, 
synthetic oil plant at Lutzkendorf, and targets at Dessau and Berlin 
on April 8 night arid on g, for the loss of 12. Many 10-ton bombs 
were dropped in the attacks on U-boat bases and yards, including that 
of Blohm and, Voss, where 17,000 men were stated still to be employed. 

Much of the supplies of petrol, rations, and other necessities sent 
up to the tank paad of the 2nd, oth, rst, 3rd and 7th Armies was 
carried by fen ta aircraft, which on April 3 alone delivered 1,500 
tons of petrol and 150,000 rations, and Hides ay back 915 prisoners and 
wounded. On April 9, for instance, ai flew in sufficient petrol 
for the day’s needs for 5 armoured divisions. The largest tity 
was on April 4, when nearly 2,000 aircraft carried ‘669,465 gallons to 
advanced bases. (An armoured division used about 100,000 gallons 
a day.) 

The joint statement on U-boat warfare in March etated that the 
U-boat effort continued to increase, but fewer successes were obtained 

i 
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3rd Army was pushing through the Fulda gap towards Jena. It was 
stated that day that the 3rd ee had, since March 17, 


shot down 195 enemy ’planes and 100 more. They also took 
16,454 prisoners that day, making 63,400 captured east of the Rhine. 
On April 5 the 3rd took Eisenach and M and cleared Zella 


Mehlis and Ohrdruf. The 7th Army were meanwhile fighting their 
way into Heilbronn, and meeting strong opposition on both the Neckar 
and Jagst rivers. 

On April 6 the 1st Army reached the Weser below Cassel, thus 
extending the Allied hold of the left bank of the river to go miles. Next 
day they captured Göttingen, a2 miles north-east of Cassel, and, 
pushing on south-eastward, joined up with 3rd Army tanks on April 9, 
and also entered Einbeck and other places north and east of Göttingen. 

The ard Army cleared Meiningen on April 6 and also reached 
Langensalza, north of Gotha, They also gained ground both north of 
Mühlhausen and south of Gotha, defeating many counter-attacks. 
The 7th Army was meanwhile fighting hard at Heilbronn and near 
Schweinfurt, but reached Crailsheim in a sudden dash from, Heilbronn. 

The French rst Army crossed the Rhine early on March 31 and 
linked up with units of the ret Army moving south from Mannheim. 
On April 4 they entered Karlaruhe after making another crossing, and 
despite strong opposition, pushed on south-eastward to take Pforzheim 
on April 8. Next day they were on the Neckar, and were also nearing 
Stuttgart. a 

The number of prisoners taken daily on the whole front rose steadily, 
to reach some 40,000 by the second week in’ April. The 3rd Army 
alone took over 38,000 between March 23 and ‘April 1, and between 
March 2 and April 3 the total for all armies was 280,000. On April g 
it was announced that since April 1 German losses totalled 250,000, 
most of them prisoners. On March 31 Gen. Eisenhower issued ‘‘in- 
structions to the Wehrmacht” in which he told them that the Reich 
Government had ceased to exercise effective control over wide areas 
of Germany and the High Command had lost effective control over 
many units. So, to avoid unnecessary bloodshed and sacrifice of life, 
` he issued detailed instructions as to how they should surrender. 

At sea, on April 1 it was announced that a large convoy had reached 
Russia without loss, despite heavy attacks, and on its return had sunk 
a U-boat and destroyed 10 or more aircraft, over 94 per cent of the 
shipa reaching port safely despite repeated attacks. The corvette 
Bluebell and 2 aircraft were lost. On April 4 destroyers attacked 4 
enemy supply ships, escorted by 3 warships, off Egersund, and sank 1, 
left r on fire, and probably torpedoed a third, sustaining no casualties 
or damage. C.C. aircraft blew up a cargo ship and set another on fire 
in. the Kattegat and Skaggerak. 

In the air the heaviest attacks were against U-boat bases in the 
Weser estuary, hit on March 27 with 1o-ton bombs, and at Hamburg, 
while on March 30 Bremen, Hamburg, and Wilhelmshaven had the 
heaviest attack ever made on enemy ports. March was a record month 
for.the U.S. 8th Air Force, which dropised 65,625 tons on Germany. 


£ 
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Weser bridgeheads near Petershagen linked u Army tanks took 
Schulenberg, 10 miles south of Hanover, an H to Ba Ruhr, reached 
. April 8. Parachutists landed in North Holland, to link up with 
Canadians moving on from Coevorden, who were now only 6 miles 
from eres ae Zutphen cleared. On the Ems, British forces fighting 
eppen, and also reached points 20 miles to the east, after 
the Ems at Lingen. gth Army tanks entered Hildesheim, 
20 miles south-east of Hanover, and British airborne troops reached 
Neustadt, north-west of Hanover, after crossing the Leine, and linked 
up with oth Army tanks. Other forces reached the outskirts of Dort- 
mound: 
ril 9. Canadiana made contact with the parachutists in North 
d, and, by-passing Meppel, reached points near the Zuider Zee. 
Tanks in operation ouide Palle Across the Ems, ground gained 
east and north of Meppen and east of Lingen, against fairly strong 
opposition. British forces took Bassum, 15 miles south of Bremen, 
and reached pointe only 5 from the The oth Army entered 
Essen, which they found had been idle since the air‘attack on March 11. 
Heavy fighting round Hildesheim. 

South of the Ruhr the ret and 3rd Armies linked up on the Lahn 
river on March 28, after rst Army tanks had reached Giessen and 
3rd Army troops had pushed northward from Hanau, just oa of 
Frankfurt. They also reached Gemünden, east of Maina Wee 
Army troops joined up with the 3rd between Mainz and 
and reached the Main 33 miles east of the Rhine, and also beeke int into 
the Neckar Valley, north of Mannheim. On March 29 they occupied 
Mannheim, and next day Heidelberg. 

On March 30 the 1st Army reached Paderborn, after a 65-mile dash 
from Marburg in under 36 hours. They took 11,000 prisoners that 
day, making over 41,000 in 6 days. Progress was also made to Borken, 
east of Giessen, while the 3rd Army captured Lauterbach, after 
advancing 45 miles in 30 hours. They had now taken 140,000 prisoners 
since they crossed the Moselle 2 weeks previously, and had killed or 
wounded 99,000 Germans, virtually wiping out their rst and 7th 
Armies. 

ane ist Army were now swinging north on a 50-mile sap lor while 

oe were approaching Eisenach. The 7th, on March 31, 
auber and made progress towards Wurzburg. hate 
ee now in flames, after prolonged resistance. The rst cleared Pader- 
born on April 1 and entered Hamm, and the 3rd crossed the Fulda 
against strong opposition and reached that town. Their tanks then 
broke loose and reached the Werra near Eisenach. On April 3 

i Cassel and reached Gotha, and also crossed the 
and reached points nearly 30 miles south-east of Cassel. Meanwhile 
the ret Army were dealing with many counter-attacks, especially near 
naa and Warburg, and made several more ae of the Sieg 


T By Aprl 4 Camel, Goth, and Suhl had all been dere, and the 
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March 30. Tank spearheads now far beyond Bottrop, Dorsten, 
Borken, a Bocholt. Canadian 1st Army across the Dutch frontier, 
moving north-west, and the oth Army, breaking out south of Lippe in 
the night, was now clearing Duisberg. Emmerich cleared and An- 
holt, east of it, taken. 

March 31. Miinster surrounded, and the Dortmund-Ems Canal 
crossed. Press reports of large-scale withdrawals from Central Holland. 
The Canadians north-east of Emmerich were now outflanking the 
enemy line along the Ijesel from Arnhem to the Zuider Zee. All Ger- 
man airfields from which tactical support could be given to the troops 
opposing the 21st Army Group now eing evacuated. 

April 1. The ọth Army made contact with the ret at Lippstadt, 

ing the Germans in the Ruhr area. 

ae a. A partial lifting of the black-out showed that arst Army 
Group tanks had pushed 100 miles north and north-east of the Rhine 
in 11 days. Rheine, Enschede, and Minster occupied. The Canadian 
tet Army attacked that day from the Nijmegen ‘“‘island”, and pushed 
on 15 miles into Holland along the Zutphen en Hengal road. Paderborn 
was also occupied, after considerable fighting. Enemy attempts to 
break out of the Ruhr pocket to the south were defeated. 

April 3. The Canadian rst Army established 2 bridgeheads on the 
. Twenthe Canal. The Arnhem “island”? was cleared and Nordhorn, 
north-east of Hengelo, was taken. British and Army patrols reached 
Oanabrick. The gth Army cleared the Teutoburger- Wald, stretching 
south-eastward just south of Osnabrück, and also captured Hamm. 
Gen. Eisenhower stated that the encirclement of the a had cut off 
all Army Group B and part of Group H, forming a sone a of 


scat ree WA who were now ripe for annihilation. It would long be 
as an outstanding battle of the war. 
April 4. The ahs entered Zutphen, against strong opposition. 


The British entered Hengelo, and advancing from Hengelo reached the 
Ems at Lingen. Osnabrick was occupied. The gth Army reached the 
Weser between Minden and Herford. 

N ril 5. The British and reached Minden, and took Sryerbern, 

üsselburg, and Petershagen, on the Weser. The Canadians took 
Henn and pushed on to Ulsen. The gth Army reverted to the control 
of Gen. Bradley's rath Army Group. It finished clearing the Teuto- 
burger-Wald and also crossed the Lippe east of Hamm. 

-April 6. Canadiana on the eR linked up near Zutphen with 
British forces coming from Nijmegen, meeting very strong opposition. 
They also pushed on to Deventer and, further north, captured Coevor- 
den. They met strong resistance on the Twenthe Canal, but made a 
final assault on Zutphen. 

The British, from Osnabrick, pushed forward nearly 60 miles in 
24. hours round the Dimmer Lake towards Diepholz, and then ao 
miles eastward towards the Bremen-Minden road. They were also now. 
across the Weser on the road to Hanover, while the gth Army croased 
it above Minden. 

April 7. British forces at Buchen, 12 miles from Bremen. Two 


o 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

On March 27 Gen. Eisenhower told the press that the Germans were 
now a whipped army incapable of employing enough strength\to stop 
the Allies anywhere’ within range of their maintenance resources. 
There would, he thought, be no unconditional surrender by negotiation, 
but an imposed surrender. The Germans made a mistake in standing 
on the Saar and fighting. His own plan had been to defeat them west 
of the Rhine, after joining forces with the Army advan from the 
, south. To do this the first necessity was to create an exp eee ae at 

‘this operation on Feb. 8 with the attack by ike aist Army 
Group between the Maas and the Rhine, so preparing the way for 
another attack on the Roer, but the latter operation was delayed by 
floods till Feb. 23. 

The plan was in three parts: the attack in the north; the drive through 
Düsseldorf so as to create an exposed flank for Gen. Bradley's rath 
Army Grou ane ae destruction of the enemy in the south. Bradley 
attacked wi to support the gth Army, and at the same 
time secretly en e 3rd oe ready and ote Ly ig ug into the 
Eifel. Gen) Devers had’ been Gullah u till it was 
exceptionally strong, and so could a o ae ARE of the Saar with 
success, while Gen. Patton attacked from the direction of Trier. The 
result of these operations was that 250) ooo Germans had been captured 
since March 1. 


ition on March 27 was that the British and Army had 
8 bridge eads on the Rhine, while the gth Army had 7 and bid nearing 
Dees on the Lippe. German parachute troops were fighting very 
hard north-east of Rees, especially against the British forces which were 
threatening Isselburg. The 1st Army had pushed on 27 miles and was 
now 60 miles east of the Rhine, occupying Herborn on the Dill, and 
making contact with the Rie Army near Lahnstein, south-east of 
Coblenz. They also reached Arfurt, east of Limburg. 3rd Army tanks 
were 25 miles beyond Wurzburg, and had cleared ro towns’ east of 
Boppard. Fighting was going on in Frankfurt, while south of Coblenz 
the 2 bridgeheads on the Rhine were rapidly being ded. - The 7th 
Army crossed the Rhine at several points north of eim early on 
March 26 and established a bridgehead. They also cleared Germsheim, 
north-east of Worms. 
Rapid progress was made all along the front except in the north, 
“where the Germans concentrated their best troops round Arnhem and 
in eastern Holland. At the end of March a.security black-out was i 
into force regarding the operations of the 21st Army Group front, 
the following outline of progress may be given. 
March 28. A break through between Bocholt and Dorsten in 
direction of Borken. Dorsten reached. Canadians reached Emmerich. 
`The gth Army linked up with the British on the Lippe. Hamborn 
taken, and Duisberg itself entered. 
350 
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violated the laws of war’,? but to “worthy” ib pins ee Switzerland has 

shown magnificent hospitality. In January ese were reported to 

number over 70 thousand, and by the ae ‘of e year had reached dis- 
proportions. 

Switzerland’s neutrality has not brought her lete imm) from 
physical danger, for the belligerents, particularly the Bri and 
Americans, have frequently violated the Swis air and on many occa- 
sions bombers have crashed or landed on Swisa territory. On April 1, 
1944 a dron of American Liberators bombed the town of Schaff- 
hausen. Deep regret was expressed and reparation “as far as ia humanly 

ible” for “the tragic bombing” was promised by Mr. Cordell Hull. 

ere have been other incidents, though on a smaller scale, and the 
Luftwaffe has also been guilty of bombing and machine-gunning Swiss 
territory. Switzerland has protested many times against the violation of 
her air, but she has earl interned airmen with characteristic hospi- 
tality, and the Swiss A.A. fire against Allied bombers has shown an 
inaccuracy which,'from the Alued viewpoint, is highly commendable. 

To sum up, it may be said that Switzerland has not had an entirely 
easy passage through the war years. She has Dyn ey immeasurable 
service to humanity through the activities of the Red Cross and her 
hard-worked diplomatic corps, and this is not likely to be forgotten by the 
Allies. She has already shown herself eager to help in the reconstruction 
of Europe," has offered to supply France with hy ectric power, and 
has, concluded a financial agreement to facilitate Franco-Swiss trade. 
Although her standard of li has not fallen to anything like the low 
level of the German-occupied countries, her future could be black 
without Allied co-operation, for Germany has always been her biggest 
market. On the other hand, Swiss industries, unhampered by the 

of war, are in an unrivalled position, while the fine workmanship 
of her consumers’ goods should fad them a ready market in a weed 
which is tired of shoddy war-time products. The friendly atmosphere 
` of the talks at Berne is an encouraging pointer to the future. 

Looking towards the war world security. organization, Switrer- 
land seg welcomed the Bambarton Oaks p as a sincere contri- 
bution towards the peace of the future, but’ the apprehension of 
other small States about the concentration of authority in the hands 
of the Great Powers. Criticism in the press has been objective and 
realistic. The Basler Nachrichten (Oct. 11) thought there was much to 
be said for the argument that it was better to avoid a third world war 
with the aid of a of ‘Nations of which the organization was not 
entirely satisfactory to achieve a perfectly organized e which 
the Great Powers refused to stand by: this neutral opinion would seem to - 
typify the attitude of all the war-weary nations, 

J.R 


1 By a Federal Decres of Nov. 14, 1944. 
"See Mr, Dingle Foot’s statement in the House PEAREN E 
20, 1945. $ 
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drive was directed at this time not against Switzerland but against 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. After the invasion of Europe it 
ee ee ee 
Prag eyes vulnerable, was remote, and the Allied attitude 

Swiss at first maintained that they had voluntarily 

reteset ceo oc aE aE E Germany Guay ie Gane 
years and had no intention of yielding to economic pressure by any of 
the belligerents. In spite of an unhelpful anti-Swiss campaign by sec- 

. tions of the American presa, Switserland has gradually accepted the 
Allied point of view and met all their demands. The United States and 
British Governments have, for their part, shown that they appreciate ` 
Switzerland’s problems, and there is tangible evidence of the mutual 

understanding reached at Berne in the documents signed on March 8, 

1945.7 

E EAE coun tinea but the Allies 
still had two reasons for anxiety. One was the amount and nature of 
material which Germany seo yah eer 
Seal which woo AE N. via Swiss railways; the second: was 
ope e ot New Ec oe ek dnl ie we co the 

ree problem of the two. At the end of September 1944 the Swiss 
, had banned the ‘export of all war materials (exclu precision instru- 
ments) to all belligerents, and traffic on the St. Go line had also 
been much reduced. Trade with Germany was taking place on a full 
big RAPEN but — and this was the crux of the problem — so long 
y continued to supply Switzerland with vital raw materials 
- the latter had to on 8 inreturn. Shipments of watch movements 
and chemicals to nited States in exchange for wheat, dried fruit, - 
. ORE were scheduled to begin in September 2944, but tredportution 
eres France Was proving to be a bottle-neck for vital Swiss importa. 
wise argued that if SHAEF co-operated by giving = 
facilitin th could afford to curtail deliveries to Germany. Both 
pa have agreed upon, and in addition coal, iron, and steel fave 
prohibited from the transit route to Italy. 

As regards the transfer of German capital to Switzerland, the Allied 
Governments based their demands on Bretton Woods resolution No. 6 
which aims at controlling and making a proper disposition of enem 
asects and looted property. Here too the negotiations were wicceasfal. 
On Feb. 16, 194 Gernian credits in, Suritzevland were blocked! and an 
investigation of wise-held German aseets is being made. On March 4. 
. dealings in foreign banknotes were banned. 

Switeerland tip might well have provided a useful back-door for the 
"Nazi leaders. The door is now finally shut, but the Nazis may still 
Tere mle: paler te of a stampede over the Gwin Onn 

it has ever The Government has shown itself 
filly alive to thir denget, and in the autumn of 1944 ordered frontier 


guards to refuse entry to 8.8. and Gestapo—other German 
deserters were interned. Laval and r French quislings were refused. 
admission. The right of ayina haw been deni to “ who have 


1 The Times of March 9, 1945 published a summary of. the agreements. 
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A report in the American press! that the Swiss connived at smuggling 
by Allied agents of valuable industrial gems and precision instruments 


ig an interesting footnote to an assessment of Swiss neutrality under, 


pressure of German encirclement. 

The breakdown of the German economic order has brought increas- 
ing hardships to Switzerland in the shape of reduced rations and trade, 
but has nevertheless been welcomed with wholehearted sincerity, for 
the Swiss never cherished any illusions as to the ignominious part they 
would ultimately play in the German Grossraum. Apart from a short- 
lived wave of fatalistic acceptance of the New Order which swept the 
country when France fell,* Swiss papers and sympathies have sided 
with the Allies. Throughout the war there has had to be a conflict 
between expediency and sympathy. There has been a tendency in the 
American, and more particularly in the Russian, press to criticize the 
Swiss on the ground: that expediency has degenerated into materialism. 
The Russians go so far as to accuse Switzerland of bei ro-Nazi and 
~ Swiss democracy as being a mask of hypocrisy. Pravda (Nov. 26, 1944) 
stated that the entire engineering industry of Switzerland had worked 
for the Axis and that one firm alone had supplied Germany with 
8 million 20 mm. shells. Russia refused to attend the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in November 1944 because Switzerland, 
Spain, and Portugal, who had “conducted a pro-Fascist policy hostile 
to the Soviet Union”, had also been invited, and on Nov. 7, 1944 
refused to renew diplomatic relations with Switzerland. This was a 
blow to national pride-which naturally provoked indignation, but the 
Left Wing blamed the Government, particularly the Foreign Minister, 
M. Pilet-Golaz (a Catholic with an anti-Bolshevik reputation) for its 


mis-handling of nepetasons which, because of history and pe foreign . 
t the ban 


policy, were bound to be delicate. The Socialists thought 
on the Swiss Communist party and the Government’s previous reluc- 
tance to resume relations justified the Russian attitude. On the whole, 
however, the press considered that the reasons given by Ruseia were not 
ified by the facts. On Nov. 26 the War Minister said that Switzer- 
d would try to re-establish correct and friendly relations with Russia, 
but added that “every interference by foreign countries is, however, 

intolerable to us” 

Relations with the Western Powers have not been hampered by 
political misunderstanding, and cross-currents of resentment have been 
eliminated by the recent economic negotiations. The American and 


British campaign against neutral trade with Germany launched in the - 


spring of 1 was criticized in Switzerland on the ground that a 
neutral’s relations with the belligerents were not regulated by the 
military aituation of the moment but by international law, which per- 
mitted sovereign States to trade with the belligerents, provided that 
correct proportions were maintained. This thesis was, of course, pre- 
cisely the opposite of that held by the Allies, who considered “military 
situation” to be the operative words. The main weight of the Allied 


1 See the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 1 5. 
3 This was illustrated by a speech made by M ilet-Golaz on July as, 1940. 
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had to pay dearly for maintaining her industries and employment 
in a flourishing condition.? 

Trade agreements with Germany covering the period ending Dec. 
31, 1942, provided for the supply of coal, steel, iron, and oil by Ger- 


many in exc for precision instruments, ball-bearings, etc., and 
cattle, dairy products, and fruit. the last six months of 1942 
Switzerland od to German German-occupied territory 


fruit and dairy produce to the value p 64 million Swiss francs, and 
imported from Germany and German-occupied territories (excepting 
France) foodstuffs valued at 46 million Swiss francs. Since 1942, how- 
ever, the development of the Wahlen Plan, which aims at self-euffi- 
ciency in food, Sage helped her to face 1 Pn food shortages and 
, transport difficulties with comparative equanimity 

The lack of complete and reliable trade figures gives room for con- 
siderable diversity of opinion as to the d of Switzerland’s economic 
collaboration with Germany. The Swiss have been able to counter criti- 
cism by pointing out, with considerable justification, that the Allies have 
never able to offer them coal, iron, and oil, and that they them- 
selves are not responsible for the blockade and counter-blockade. They 
have naturally endeavoured to maintain contact with non-German 
` markets and have availed themselves of all the facilities offered by the 
navicert system. In April, 1941 Switzerland created a merchant navy 
which used the ports of Genoa, Marseilles, and Lisbon. Figures furn- 
ished by the Swiss Legation in the United States show that in 1941 
eller imported 213 thousand tons of goods valued at 151 million 
Swiss francs from the United States, as against 341 thousand tons valued 
at 132 million franca in 1939. Exports for 1941 were 3 thousand tons 
valued at 107 million franca, as against 14 thousand tons valued at 129 
million franca in 1939. The development of the campaigns in Italy and 
France has brought overland transport problems and more rigid control 
by the belligerents. Immediately before the recent economic agree- 
ment between Switzerland and the Allies supplies from overseas had 
been reduced-to a mere trickle. 

As early as 1942 the Swiss were showing a hardened attitude towards 
German proposals, The automobile industry, though desperately in 
need of work, refused to manufacture 2,000 lorries ordered by Ger- 
many. It did, however, undertake to convert 2,000 lorries for the use 
of wood gas. In the autumn of 1942 the Government refused to accept 
an agreement to manufacture military equipment from German 
materials under German supervision. Before the war the chemical 
industry was closely tied to the German chemical industry — I.G. 


Chemie, Basle, and I.G. Farbenindustrie, Frankfurt, were both formed * 


in 1929 with a common stock. In 1940 I.G. Chemie terminated the divi- 
dend guarantee arrangement with I.G. Farbenindustrie, “ostensibly to 
remove the stigma of the former German interest in the Swiss arisen? 


“in the Neus Zurcher Zeitung, of June 24, 1944, stated that Switzer- 
maintained her leading position in the watch mdustry and produced 
saa three-quarters of the world’s irements in this field. 
_ "See Swis Neutrality, by Malcolm Moor, in Yale Review, Autumn 1943. 


A 
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Self-sufficiency in food! and continuous mobilization have been the 
watch-words of the Government throughout the war. Mobilization is 
estimated to cost {100 million a year. Each crisis of the European war, ; 
from the invasion of Norway to the advance of the Allies to the Swiss ` 
frontier, has caused an intensification of defence and renewed declara- 
tions of the inviolability of Swiss territory. In the autumn of 1944 
it was revealed that Gen. Guisan, the C.-in-C., had in 1940 
pan a réduit in the Alpa in which the Army could have held out 

r years. 

Switzerland has so far been spared a direct military assault on her 
frontiera, but she has had to contend with a Nazi Fifth Column. As - 
early as 1938 the Swiss authorities arrested the leaders and several 
` members of the Swiss Nazi party. In September 1940, however, the 

President, M. Pilet-Golaz, received pan of the “Swise National 
Movement”, a national- socialist organization. There was a storm of 

criticism, followed in November by the dissolution of the “National 
Movement” and associated Nazi organizations. The Communist party, 
already banned in a number of Cantons, was dissolved by Federal decree 

“on August 6; 1940. Attempts to revive either Nazi or Communist 
parties have been squashed by the Government on security grounds. 
On Oct. 4, 1942, new measures were passed bri all persons 
suspected of military espionage under the jurisdiction of military courts. 
Heavy sentences, including the death sentence, have been imposed by 
these courts. 

Switzerland’s geographical position has been both an asset and a 
liability. The St. Gothard line is the quickest route from Germany to 
Italy. The tunnels of this line and the Simplon line are mined and 
co d be blown up the moment German troops crossed the Swiss 
frontier. This has discouraged a German military attack. On the other 
hand coal and raw Tutea have flowed along the St. Gothard line to 
Beal e Hee E peter OF the Dargai had Talh Pera pid by the Allies. 
Switzerland’s ee position blunted the German military weapon, 
but increased her erability to the economic weapon, and any critic- 
ism of Swiss trade policy during the period that she was surrounded by ` 
Axis-controlled territory must be tempered by this fact. A land- 
locked, industrialized country, dependent on imports and exports for her 

, it was inevitable that her trade with continental Europe 
should increase! at the expense of her overseas trade. Imports from 
Germany (in millions of Swiss franca) were in 1939, 440; in 1941, 656; 
exports to Germany were 192 in 1939, and 576 in 1941. Total export 
and import figures show a decline in the volume of trade and an increase 
in its value, the anomaly ‘being explained by the general increase in 
prices and by Germany’s monopoly of control and delivery, which 
enabled her to increase prices of essential Swiss imports. Heating sen 
had by 1943 increased by 546 per cent, Luxemburg coal b ned es 
cent, and Siemens-Martin steel by 109 per cent. Switzerland has 


1 Switzerland has had to remain dependent on imported grain. 
1 Switzerland refused to allow the passage of troops and munitrons, however. 
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sovereignty, with which neutrality has tended to become synonymous. 
-Preservation of their neutrality has, therefore, to some extent become a 
matter of national pride as well as of expediency. 

~ The impossibility of maintaining strict cel in total war ahould 
be emphasized. Since geographical position and economic dependence 
on the belligerents largely determine the degree of neutrality observed, 
the European States have faced more difficulties in trying to steer a 
neutral course than their counterparts in Latin America. Thus in the 
first 2 years of the war, when Germany was overwhelmingly powerful, 
it was well-nigh impossible to avoid concessions to some of that 
country’s demands; wien the position of the Allies improved and that 
of Germany deteriorated, the former no longer accepted this acqui- 
essence as being jutted by the military situation, and gradually the 
neutrals have persuaded to cease exporting war materials to 
German i ` 


y- $ 
The tradition of Switzerland’s neutrality, ized by the League 
of Nations iri 1920, dates back to the Congress of Vienna, when Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia. Portugal, and Russia guaranteed her perpetual 
neutrali y. Hemmed in as ahe is by France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, with groupe of her les bound by ties of e culture, 
and religion to each of these States, neutrality appeared to be the only 
to preserve her independence. She has been able to pursue this 
Pe ee ee of succese than other small European 
tates (Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, for instance) partly because 
of her own energetic measures of self-defence and her mountainous 
terrain and easily defended frontiers, but largely because her neutrality 
in the early days of the war-suited Germany. It is equally clear that her 
invaluable work as Protecting Power and the services of the Inter- 
national Red Cross (manned by Swiss personnel) to Allied prisoners of 
war make her continued neutrality more valuable to the Allies to-day 
than a last-minute declaration of war. : 
It is probable that Germany hoped that by bombarding Switzerland 
with propaganda she would achive a cheap victory. Switzerland would 
voluntarily enter the New Order and become a German satellite. In 
this Germany underestimated the moral and mental integrity of the 
Swiss, for the Government, backed by the preas,! have encouraged the 
people to form their own ju ts. ey have picked their: way 
through the welter of propaganda, emerging with a realistic conception 
of its significance. This imperviousness to propaganda, coupled with 
an early awareness of her danger and the imperative need of inde- 
pendence, have been sources of strength in defence of Switrerland’s 
neutrality. Lm 
In 1936 the Government urged the people to store tinned food and 
cereals, and in 1938 and 1939 itself laid in large stocks. In 1939 it again 
instructed the people to Jay up and maintain stocks for three months. 
The agricultural economy of the country has had to be changed, the 
amount of stock decreased, and the land under cultivation increased. 
In spite of two bad harvests, adequate rations have’been maintained. 
1 See the Bulletin of Sept. 6, 1943, Vol. KX, No. 18. 
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Although ever since. 1943 the Government have stressed the urgent 
need for each area of the Co-Prosperity Sphere to be made self-sufficient 
it is clear that Japan’s economic is, in fact, dependent on the 
maintenance of overseas communications. Japan proper is not only 
dependent to some extent on imports from overseas of food from the 
Colonies but also to a much greater degree on importa of raw materials 
vital to her war industries. Already Japan has virtually lost the Philip- 
pines, and the Allied landings on Okinawa are a direct threat to her 
communications with Formosa and China. A broadcast from Tokyo 
on April 3, 1945 which showed much concern over the invasion of 
Okinawa stated: “The war situation continues to grow more serious 
each second”, and added that the enemy hoped to sever the com- 
munications between Japan and China and to use this move as another 
step towards a direct landing operation on the mainland. Two days 
later, on April 5, it was announced that the Koiso Cabinet had resigned 
and that Admiral Suzuki had been ordered by the Emperor to form a 
new Government. Within a few hours came the news that the Soviet 
Government had informed the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow of 
their intention to denounce the Russo-Japanese five-year neutrality 
Pact of 1941. Since then Japan’s strategic position has altered radically 
for the worse, for her fleet has suff heavy defeat, with the loss of 
the Yamato, her greatest capital ship, and over 400 aircraft. 

From the economic point of view Jepan proper is undoubtedly highl 
vulnerable to blockade, and if overseas communications, not only Si 
the southern regions of the Co-Prosperity Sphere but also with the 
Colonies, Occupied China, and Manchukuo should eventually be 
severed, it would seem that Japan’a economic strength might be so 
weakened as to make it extremely difficult for her to carry on any very 
long war in the homeland. There is, however, no means of knowing 
what plans, if any, the Japanese may have made for the continuance of 
resistance in North China and Manchukuo. 

D. P. E. 
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Problems of an encircled neutral , 


HERE is a natural tendency among the United Nations to look 

upon the isolation of the neutrals from the San Francisco Con- 
ference as a just price for their isolation from the war. To some 
neutrals, particularly Sweden and Switzerland, with their democratic 
and peace-loving traditions, exclusion from the framing of an organiza- 
tion for peace may seem a paradoxical outcome of their consistent pur- 
suit of peace. It must be remembered that the neutral States adopt a 
- more strictly judicial approach to the question of neutrality than the 
belligerents, and that they are amall States jealous of their national 
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of machine tools. Emergency measures were apparently taken for mass 
production, and output in 1943 is said by the Japanese to have exceeded 
that of 1942 by 50 per cent. It appears, however, that production of 
machine tools fae not proved entirely satisfactory, for according to the 
Domei News Agency! Japan’s industrial engineers and machinists, 
hampered by the shortage of ordinary machine tools, “hit upon the 
idea of producing wooden boring machines and have had amazing 
success”. It is estimated that towards the end of 1944 ’planes were 
being turned out at the rate of about 20,000 per annum, but although 
the Japanese claim that within the twelve months up to the 

of Ton production had been doubled, it is doubéful whether it has 

le to keep pace with wastage and losses, 

Although shipbuilding now has lower priority than aircraft produc- 
tion her hipsing position is still arobabiy Japan’s greatest economic 
problem, In June, 1944 the Japanese stated that capacity had been 
doubled as compared with 1943, and it is thought that the tonnage of 
steel ships launched may in fact have been at least double the 1939 
oa of 400,000 registered tons. But even if the programme of 

ding the eae vaunted wooden ships has materialized and Japan’s 
al | shipbuling capacity has reached a million tons per annum she 
can have but little hope of being able to counteract the heavy losses 
sustained as a result of the ever increasing Allied attacks. 

Inevitably in war time the information concerning enemy countries 
other than that coming through secret official channels must be some- 
what vague and unsatisfactory, and it is therefore difficult to present 
any detailed picture of economic conditions in Japan. At the same time, 
making due allowance for the lack of reliable and up to date information, 
it is possible to draw one or two broad conclusions. For instance, 
although there is no direct evidence as regards social conditions, it 
would seem that the decline in the consumption of the Japanese people 
has already been steep and that a further decline is anticipated. Accord- 
ing to official Japanese estimates expenditure by the Government repre- 
sented 55 per cent of the national income in 1942-43, 62 per cent in 
1943-44, and 70 in 1944-45. The expansion of State expenditure, . 
revenue, and bond issues has been rapid, and in a country where the 
standard of living is normally low it is not possible to effect a large 
transfer of resources to the State without ca serious privation; 
from the financial evidence it therefore appears likely that the standard 
of living in Japan may well have fallen very low. There are, moreover, 
indications that in spite of all the efforts made to place Japan’s economy 
on a total war footing the Japanese Government continue to be far from 
satisfied with the results achieved—more especially in‘the strategic 
industries—and that with the ever growing success of the Allies they 
are becoming more and more aware of economic weaknesses. Many of 
Japan’s main industrial areas are now being subjected to large-scale 
bombing attacks. Owing to the great density of population in these 
areas the task of evacuation cannot be easy, and the Government have 
also to face the problem of industrial dispersal. 

} See The Times of Dec. 14, 1944. 
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12 and 60 and women between 12 and 40 are required to register for 
national service, and according to the Domei News cy of March 6, 
1944, were to become liable for mobilization as from 10. There 

een a considerable increase in the industrial employment of women, 
and the compulsory direction of women into war industries, particu- 
larly aircraft production, is now being developed rapidly. Certain 
occupations are barred to men and for many undertakings a quota is 
laid down.as to the proportion of men that may be employed. For 
some time past sch pal chuldven of 13 and over have been called on to 
serve one year in the labour service or in armaments factories, and on 
March 18, 1944 it was announced that all universities and schools, 
except those for younger children, were to close and that students and 
school ‘children were to be drafted to the war industries or other work 
of national importance. A large number of Koreans are employed in 
Japan, but no attempt appears to have been made to introduce foreign 
labour from the occupied countries. 

The administration of Japan’s war economy ‘has indenom various 
changes. Up to the autumn of 1943 it was guided by a Cabinet Planning 
Committee, but in September, 1943 Gen, Tojo abolished the Planning 
Committee ‘and set up a new Ministry of Munitions under his own direc- 
tion, combining the post of Minister of Munitions with that of War 
Minister and Prime Minister. The new Ministry was made responsible 
for all war activities, and nine departments were created covering 
General Mobilization, Aerial Ordinance, Machinery, Iron and Steel, 
Light Metals, Non-Ferrous Metals, Chemicals, Fuels, and Electric 
Power. New laws for the re-organization of the Japanese armaments 
industry defined as war industries all those making weapons and 
munitions, aircraft works, shipbuilding yards, and all branches of 
industry supplying the necessary raw materials. Over all these industries 
the was given absolute power, but although they thereby 
became in effect State undertakings the Ministry works in close and 
active collaboration with the big industrialists, and private manage- 
ment had not been entirely done away witb. The General Managers 
or other leading employees of certain establishments in key industries 
were nominated as Government trustees for production and made 

nsible both for et ut in their own works and also in other fac- 
tories brought into ination for the purpose of war production. 
When the Tojo Government fell in July, 1944 Gen. Koiso, who be- 
came Prime Minister, announced that Japan’s war policy would not 
undergo any basic change. In August, 1944 the Tokyo radio announced 
that a Supreme Council for the Direction of the War had been organ- 
ized which Was to map out a basic policy and effect greater economy 
and also closer collaboration between the fighting and civilian services. 

Since the middle of 1943, when the Japanese people were warned 
that a decisive stage in the Pacific war was approa , the importance 
of increased air strength has been constantly stressed,- and aircraft pro- 
duction from the raw materials to the finished product has had priority 
over all other war industries. It seems probable that one of the greatest 
difficulties in expanding the aircraft industries ‘has been the question 


B 


va 
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access to supplies in Indo-China. In these and other non-ferrous 
metals Japan herself is far from self-sufficient. 

Bauxite and rubber are two other vital raw materials needed for her 
war industries for which Japan is largely dependent on imports. In 
the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya she has control over ample 
resources of bauxite, but there is evidence that more than a year ago 
plans were being made for the re-organization of the aluminium- 
industry so as to make much greater use of indigenous ores: aluminium 
shale in Japan and Manchukuo, and alum stone in China. According 
to a Japanese broadcast in January, 1943 the production of indigenous _ 


- ores for the aluminium industry was in future to be given high priority. 


As regards rubber, with the main source of world supply under her 
control Japan has almost certainly built up very considerable stocks. 
The biggest item on Japan’s pre-war import list was raw cotton, 
followed in importance by raw wool. Exports of cotton piece goods 
have, of course, virtually ceased, but the amount of raw cotton obtain- 
able-from the occupied countries cannot meet more than about half 
Japan’s own domestic peace-time requirements, and cotton is, of course, 
also very important to the war industries — explosives, tyres, etc. . 
Beforetthe war raw wool was imported in large quantities from Australia, 
but now the only source of supply of importance is North.China and 
Manchukuo. The sacrifice of her textile industries, the mainstay of 
her pre-war prosperity, is, however, an outstanding example of the price 
Japan has had to pay in order to expand her war industries, It is known 


- that a large proportion of the textile mills and factories have closed 


down or been converted to war production; for instance, the number 
of cotton spindleg in operation in 1943 is estimated to have been less 
than one-quarter of those operating in 1939. Apparently some of the 
discarded textile machinery has been used for scrap. It is reported 
that some has been sent to the occupied territories, but there are also 
reports that in occupied China a number of textile mills have had to 
be closed. The drastic cutting down of the textile industries is only 
one example of the large-scale turn-over from the production of non- 
essential goods to war production and the elimination of all industries 
not considered of vital importance. Under State control this policy has 
been carried. out ‘extensively, not only in industry but throughout all 
economic activities, and has been accompanied by a great increase in 
amalgamations. : 
As regards labour, the number of industrial workers, which had been 
rising rapidly before the Pacific war, has continued to increase and 
towards the end of 1942 and during 1943 — the period when the con- 
centration of industry was at its height — there was a steady transfer of” 
workers from less fesential work to munitions manufacture, and this 
process is still going on. The policy of supplementing large-scale 
industrial production by the carrying out of simple manufacturing 
eager Ae caer a ates airmen a eels which has always 
a feature of Japanese ind , ig being deliberately fostered by 
the Government. How severely Japan’s war production is as yet 
suffering from labour shortage it is difficult to say. All males between 
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cent, Korea being the only other supplier of importance. The total 
output of steel in 1936 was about 5} million tons, and of this over go 
per cent was produced by the “open hearth” process. Since then, with 
raw materials in many cases coming from very different sources, there 
has been a large-scale turnover to the Bessemer system, and production 
has been much increased. Output by the middle of 1944 in Japan 
- proper is estimated to have been in the neighbourhood of 11 
metri¢ tons, while output in Manchukuo, the only other steel rods 
of any size in the Co-Prosperity Sphere, is put at something over one 
eae a Another estimate of Japan’s total steel capacity gives a 
million tons of steel ingots and castings, and compares this - 
ka the oe Gait ed States capacity of 88 million tons.* 

Great efforts are now being made to increase the production of iron 
ore in Japan proper, but output, which in 1943 amounted to only 
about one million tons, is still sufficient to meet only a very small part 
of total demand. The Japanese claim that they are making use of iron 
sand found in Hokkaido, and also that Hokkaido coal can now be used 
without the admixture of coking coal from North China, but both these ~ 
assertions must be accepted with reserve. far the most important 
sources from which iron ore is at derived are North 
China (the Lungyen valley); Central Ehina ( (the Yangtse valley); Hanoi; 
Korea, which now supplies Japan with as much as 2 million tons of 
concentrates per year; and the Tungtientao region of Manchukuo, 
where great efforts are being made to expand still further the production 
of high-grade ore. It seems doubtful whether shipping conditions now . 
permit of any large tities being imported from As far as 
pig tron is Ee Fas an herself now produces nearly two-thirds of 
the total output of the ses Co-Prosperity Sphere, and both Man- 
chukuo and Korea, and to a much smaller extent occupied China, pro- 

- duce pigi iron for export to Japan. What stocks of scrap Japan may fave 
on hand it is impossible to say. 

Not only Japan proper, but also the nearby areas lack many alloys 
needed for the manufacture of special steels. Japan herself produces 
chrome, and Manchukuo an Korea produce manganese, chrome, and 
tungsten, but it seems unlikely that ou tput is sufficient to meet require-, 
ments. Japan is the only producer of nickel and her production is small 
and costly. No doubt large quantities of these vital raw materials have 
been obtained from the southern areas, manganese and chrome from 
the Philippines, tungsten from Burma, Indo-China, Siam, and Malaya, 
and N from the Celebes, but if Japan proper is ultimately thrown 
back on domestic resources the question of ‘alloys ys may well become a 
serious problem. In terms of value copper is the most important metal. 
prose in Japan, but she is not self-sufficient. Output in Korea and 

chukuo is comparatively small — although in Manchukuo there 
are said to be large ts. For, her imports Japan has had to depend 
on the Philippines, me Mee the Netherlands East Indies, and Siam are 
of course the great tin producing centres of the world, and until recently - 
Japan had control of supplies of lead and zinc in Burma and still has 
. 1 See the Christian Science Monitor of Oct. 7, 1944. 
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har considerable quantities of oil from the Netherlands East Indies 
and other oil producing centres she has had to face, not only very heavy 
losses in her tanker fleet, but also the taak of restoring to working order 
the refineries rendered useless by the Allied “scorched earth” policy. 
Japanese requirements of oil before the Pacific war are thought to have 
been about 4 million metric tons per year, and even with the drastic 
cutting down of civilian consumption must now be higher. Her refining 
capacity in 1943 is estimated to have been in the neighbourhood of 
3 million metric tons annually. The production of crude petroleum in 
Japan proper in 1943 was probably about 400,000 metric tons, and of 
shale oil in Manchukuo some 450,000 metric tons. To this can be added 
say another 250,000 tons of oil from the Japanese- concessions in 
Sakhalin, but at the end of March, 1944 it was announced that an 
agreement had been made with the U.S.S.R. that all J ese oil and 
coal concessions in North Sakhalin should be transfi to the Soviet 
Government. What quantity of synthetic petroleum is now being pro- 
duced is not known; in 1943 output in Japan proper was probably about 
850,000 metric tons, aa in Manchukuo possibly 250,000 metric tons, 
but more ambitious plans had already been laid and it seems likely that 
present production is a good deal higher. : 

Japan has comparatively good supplies of coal and production ip 
recent years has been much in ; but domestic coal ia not suitable 
for coking unless supplemented by good coking coal imported from 
elsewhere. There are immense resources of rich coking coal in North 
China, which in the areas under Japanese control have been extensively 
developed; but there is some doubt whether the anticipated high level 
of exports to Japan from these sources has materialized. In April, 1944 
a Japanese broadcast, referring to plans for 1944, admitted that im- 
ports from China had decreased owing to shipping shortages. In Man- 
chukuo attempts to step up coal output appear to have been hindered 
by shortage of machinery and labour, and the ion in domestic 
industrial activities has probably tended to limit the amount available 
for export. Karafuto and Korea normally send to Japan whatever 
export surplus: they may have available. Indo-China also has good 
anthracite coal, but the quantity sent to Japan is believed to be very 

The steel industry of Japan proper is normally based to a large extent 
on imported raw materials. Domestic resources of iron ore are small, 
and in 1 36, the last pre-war year for which full details are available, 
imported iron ore accounted for about 87 per cent of the total consumed. 
eee the decade before the China war the steel industry was charac- 

ized by a heavy consumption of scrap, the proportion of scrap used 
being about 60 per cent, against 40 per cent pig iron. Of the total im- 
ports of iron ore in 1936 42 per cent came from the Straits Settlements, 
3 from China, 14 from the Philippines, 5 from Australia, and 6 from 

orea. Of,the scrap imported nearly 7o.per cent. came from the United 
“States, g from India, and the remainder mainly from the Netherlands 
East Indies, Australia, and Canada. India supplied 34 per cent of the 
pig iron ore imported, the U.S.S.R. nearly 30, and Manchukuo 24 per 
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however, that owing to the great difficulties in fishing facilities there 
is a scarcity of fish, the second most important item m Japanese food 
consumption. Vegetables are also apparently scarce in the cities, the 
main problem as regards food supplies being the whole, question of 
transport and distribution. In order to save shipping farmers have 
been encouraged to increase production of barley and wheat, and`the 
populace have been urged that they must consume more of other foods 
and leas rice. ‘The rice situation is almost certainly tight, but how tight 
` it is difficult to say; owing to shipping difficulties rice is no longer being 
imported in any large quantity from Indo-China and Siam, though 
previously Indo-China was forced to send to Japan all and more than 
all of ber surplus. The economic programme in Manchukuo attaches 
much importance to increased production of staple foods and to the 
redistribution of crops so as to ensure an export surplus for Japan, . 
more particularly of soya beans. Attempts have also been made to 
increase the export to Japan of foodstuffs from Korea; occupied China, 
where the food situation is acute, is in no position to make any 
contribution. 

In the Japanese Budget for 1944-45 large sums were allocated for 
the stimulation of food production. The main problem is labour, for 
one of the main weaknesses in Japan’s economy in war, as in peace, 
is her vast and still eas agriculture which necessitates the retention 
on the land of a of workers. Agricultural workers are 
normally the chief oae ar manpower for the army, but steps have 
had to be taken to restrict their calling up, and it has apparently also 
been -found necessary to discourage the movement’ of workers from 
agricultural to industrial occupations. Another agricultural problem 
has to do with the question of chemical fertilizers. Nitrates are pro- 
duced locally, but potash is normally imported from Germany, the 
United States, France, and Palestine, and phosphate rock from the 
Japanese mandated islands and French and British possessions in 
Oceania. Before the war the consumption of potash Both i in Japan 
pro per and Manchukuo had been expanding rapidly. Soya bean cake 

m Manchukuo now provides a partial abena 

Although Japan is normally self-sufficient in food supplies she is 
dependent to a large extent on imports hac her raw materials. It is 
known that before the war she had up stocks, and there 
is no doubt that ahe has since. obtained ae e over-run™ countries 
. very substantial quantities of raw materials essential to her war effort. 
But in view of the shipping situation and the threatened loss of supply 
from the Southern regions over which she still has control much em-- 
phasis is now laid on the urgent necessity of making Japan proper and 
the nearby areas self-sufficient. An outstanding example of this policy ` 
is the drive to increase the production of synthetic oil. Before the « 
Pacific war Ja imported from overseas, mainly from. the United - 
States, a very high rtion of her oif requirements, including large 
quantities of ele cle: By her conquest of important“oil producing 
centres she gained control over supplies of natural petroléum more than 
ample for her needs; but while she has no doubt been able to draw 


- 
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grosa registered. tons (excluding sailing`ships), although less than a 
third of the size of that of the United Kingdom and about half that of 
the United ‘States, was the third largest ın the world; but in March, 
1942.the spokesman of the Japanese Navy, Captain Hiraido, said that to 
cater effectively for’ the interchange of goods among the various parts 
of the Sree ey Sphere the to of the Topine erant 
fleet would need to be increased five-fold.: 

If.in the early days of the Pacific campaign the Japanese had dreams 
of exploiting to the full the over-run aie a areas these have long 
since come to an end. The ever increasing success of the Allies and the 


. continuous sinkings of Japan’s merchant fleet on a scale greater than 


replacement level have brought home to the Japanese the probability 
that aa will be unable to hold any`of their newly-acquired territories, 
the truth of which the virtual loss of the Philippines must have now 
made even clearer. Fully aware of the great strength of the Allies and 
the threat to the homeland itself, the Japanese have been concentrating 
all their efforts on defence for some time past. Economic policy is 
based on the elimination of all industrial activities except those abso- 
lutely vital to the war effort, and it is significant that, in developing a 
policy of defence, in the allocation of priorities aircraft production is 
placed above shipbuilding. In economic planning a distinction is now 
made between the so-called Inner Zone—Japan proper, Manchukuo, 
Formosa, Korea, Karafuito (South Sakhalin) and North Chine and the 
Outer Zone, comprising the ining territories under occupation. 
All the main industrial regions under Japanese control lie within the 
Inner Zone, and it is naturally here, where facilities already exist, that 
every effort is being made to expand war industries to the ful. The 
territories of the Outer Zone have an important pact to play in providing, 
from their domestic resources, necessities such as food and housing ` 
for the troops and other Japanese in their midst; their function in rela- 
tion to the Inner Zone is to supply, so far as shipping permits, raw 
materials essential to the war industries. 

One of the key points in the economic planning initiated by General 
Tojo in Sep T, 1943 was that Japan proper and Manchukuo must, 
in all circumstances, be self-sufficient in food supplies. In December, 
1943 a Food Council was set up to assure self-sufficiency in both these 
areas, and in Formosa and Korea it was given control over both pro- 
duction and distribution. The staple diet of the Japanese consists 
mainly of rice ~ which normally accounts for two-thirds of the total . 
food consumption — fish, beans, barley, sugar, and vegetables. Before 


the war Japan produced about four-fifths of her rice requirements, the 


remainder being imported mainly from her colonies; the only other 


~ chief foodstuffs of which imports constituted any considerable propor- 


tion were sugar and beans. There are indications that f more 
especially in urban areas, is already short, but a general condition of real 
starvation-seems unlikely so long as domestic production can be supple- 


mented by.imports of rice from Korea and Formosa, rice and soya 
` beans from Manchukuo, and sugar from Formosa, There are reports, 


vo } Quoted by the Domei News Agency on March 15, 1942 
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eee economic structure of Japan is not, in age such as to give | 
her a high war potential. Nevertheless, industrial strength 
had been rapidly growing for many years before Pearl Harbour, and 
the years 1929-37 saw a tremendous, expansion in industrialization, 
whereby both her war potential and capital equipment were much . 
increased, After the outbreak of the China War in 1937 this trend 
towards industrialization became even more marked, but industrial 
development was now confined’ to strategic industries; for example, 
while emptoyment in industries for civilian requirements fell the num- 
bers employed in the metal, machinery, and chemical industries con- 
tinued to d rapidly. From 1931 onwards an ever-increasing 
proportion of the national income and State revenue was devoted to 
expenditure for military purposes, and the pan ea of war industries 
was aided by the raising of new loans. State control, which had already 
- been expanded before the China War, was subsequently applied over a 
still wider field; the National Mobilization Law of 1938 gave the 
Japanese Government very. full powers over both the human and 
material resources of the country, powers which were freely exercised 
in the preparation for total war and which have since been increasingly 
tightened up. f 
One of the main aims of Japan’s policy of aggression in Manchukuo 
and North China was to strength a pal T economic aie ponon and by over- 
running areas on ee continént she increased very substantially 
her war potential. She not only gained control over new agricultural 
and mineral resources, but by the great development in Manchukuo 
of the iron and steel, chemical, and engineering industries added very 
considerably to her own productive capacity. By her subsequent con- 
quest of rich territories in South-East Asia and the Pacific, following the 
outbreak of the Pacific war, she gained access to many raw materials 
essential for her war industries in which she was previously deficient. 
But while Japan’s conquests in the Southern regions added greatly to 
her economic strengh, they also created for her new economic problems. 
The economic structures of the over-run countries in the south are 
normally based on the export overseas of a few sprcialized primary pro- 
ducts far beyoad Japan’s own requirements, and the task of reorganizing 
thé economic structure of the Greater Co-Prosperity Sphere as a whole 
was complicated by the shipping problem. At the outbreak of the- 
European war in 1939 Japan's Merchant Marine of over 5} million 
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independent, the biriding force being the Eighth Route Army, which 
was extremely popular on account of its guerrilla warfare. 
March 25.—The Earl of Athlone left Washington for Ottawa. 


- *U.S,8.R. March v7.—President Benes, the Czechoslovak Premier, and 

© “other members of the Government arrived in Moscow. 

. © March 19.—Marshal Stalin regeived the Czechoelavak President. 

‘March 21.—The Foreign Commissariat announced that on March 19 
M. Molotoy informed the Turkish Ambassador of his Government’s 
decision to denounce the Turkish-Soviet Treaty of 1925, on the ground. 
that it no longer corresponded to the new situation created by the pror 
found changes that had occurred, especially during the war, and that it 
needed great improvement. 
Izvestia, in a leading article, emphasized that the treaty with Turkey 

was made at a time when both countries were emerging from a war 

. against intervéning foreign Powers. Since then the entire international 
position had fundamentally altered. Soviet relations with Britain, the 
U.S.A., and with democratic Poland and Czechoelavakia were now 
good. Commenting on the fact that Soviet-Turkish relations during the 
war had sometimes fallen short of what was desirable, the paper con- 
cluded that the prolongation of an obsolete treaty would be contrary to 
the interests of both the contracting Powers, and an obstacle to the plans 
of the United Nations for defeating Germany and for building a stable 
peace. 


“ VATICAN CITY. March 18.—Addressing a gathering in St Peter’s 
Square, the Pope said that those who fad heen seduced “by the ad- 
vocates of violence” were inning to awaken from their delusion, 
“stunned at seeing how far their servile submission has led them”. They 
must repudiate “the idolatry of extreme nationalism”, and the worship 
of tribe, race, blood, and worldly goods in order to turn to the “spirit 
of all-embracing Christian brotherhood”. Reconciliation between 
nations must be on justice, and in the building of peace advantage 
should not be taken of present conditions in order to gain benefits in 
contravention of justice. ` 


YUGOSLAVIA. March a5.—An agreement with U.N.R.R.A. was 
signed in Belgrade, similar to those concluded by Greece and 
Czechoslovakia. 
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responsibility for the ak of a situation which would bring 
irreparable ruin upon 


TURKEY. March 21.—Soviet decision to denounce the Treaty of 
1925. (see U.S.S.R.) 5 


U.S.A. March 13.—President Roosevelt, at his press conference at 
which the Canadian Premier was present, said that he and Mr. Macken- 
zie King had discussed questions arising out of the Crimea Conference 
and likely to arise at San Francisco, as well as the place Canada would 
py the in the new international organization. International economic 

licy came within their talks, and they agreed that solu- 
ao should sae eee sought along bold and expansive lines, making provision 
for the removal of discriminations arid the reduction of tariff barriers. 
Answering questions about the Pico formula agreed to at Yalta, the 
President declared that it représented a common agreement, and was 
not a victory for any one of the three leaders. 

March 14.—It was announced at the White House that Mr. T. 
Blaisdell was to be chief of the Mission for Economic Affairs in London, 
with the rank of Minister. 

March 15.—The State Department announced that the Government 
had asked Britain and the Soviet Union to hold consultations under the 
Yalta agreement about political conditions in Rumania. It was authori- 
tatively stated that the Government of Mr. Groza was considered as a 
minority régime, and not representative of all the country’s democratic 
elements. 

` March 16.—President Roosevelt, at his press conference, said that it 
was a matter of national decency that America, with its much higher 
standard of living, should help to feed starving countries. The war was 
not yet won, and people in the U.S. might have further to tighten their 
belts. The country would not greatly suffer if it had to do without 10 
per cent of some commodity, which would be enough to keep a lot of 
people elsewhere alive. 

March 17.—It was officially announced that Lend-Lease shipments 
* of meat to Britain during the April-June quarter would be a5 million lbs, 


Lief 124 per cent Of existing shipments. A 12 per cent cut in meat 
pplies during the next three months for civilians was also announced, 


a a on April x. 
arch a1.—Mr. E. J. Flynn in Rome. Aad Italy.) 

March 2a—The Governor-General of Canada and Princess a 
arrived in Washington. Mr. R. P. Ludden, of the E 
in Chungking who had served with the U.S. Army o ion pee 
in Communist-held China; told the press in Washington that the Com- 
munist leaders claimed to have 60,000 regular troops in North China, 
but that operations were limited to harassing Japanese troops on the 
move owing to lack of arms. -The Communists had popular support 
in the areas they controlled, and their administrative areas were fairly 
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March 23.—Gen. Smuts told the ‘Senate that with the end of the 

_ European war, the country’s effort would probably be reduced by half. 
volunteers would be sent to the Far 

March 24.—The Southern African air transport conference ended. 


SPAIN. March 22.—Don Juan’s manifesto. (see Switzerland.) 
March 23.—The Government sent a strongly worded protest to. the 

Japanese Government ‘against the murder and persecution of S 

nationals-in Manila and the wanton destruction of four-fifths of their 


property in the Philippines. 


SWEDEN. March 14.—The Riksdag voted 34.4 million kronor for 
the purchase of so U.S. fighter aeroplanes. 

March 15. one Svenska Dagbladet reported that a German Foreign 
Office official named Hesse had made contact with British and U.S. 
diplomats in Stockholm through Swedish intermediaries and had asked 
for peace terms. The offer was rejected. The Germans offered to evacu- 
ate all occupied territories, but stipulated that the Nazi régime should 
continue, because Hitler and Himmler alone possessed the n 
authority to reconcile the German people to the sudden making of 
peace. The German envoy threatened that, if the offer was rejected, 
the German Army would cease resistance in the East and allow the 
Russians to overrun Germany. This would be against British and U. S. 
interests. Furthermore, Bohemia and Moravia could form a strong 
bulwark against Russia, and the complete destruction of these indus- 
trialized areas would adversely effect European reconstruction. A 
British Legation spokesman ia that an approach was made some days 
previously nate a third party to a junior member of the Legation ` 
staff. The third party was told that no interest was taken in any such 
approach, 

March a1.—The Minister of Justice announced that the Government 
did not want to offer sanctuary to war criminals. They would, however, 
be just in their discrimination. 


+ 


SWITZERLAND. March 22.—Don Juan, pretender to the Spanish 
throne, in a manifesto to the Spanish people issued from Lausanne, 
said that since April, 1931 Spain had passed through one, of the most 
cere periods in her history. The “generous sacrifice” made by his 
er in abandoning S territory in order to avoid bloodsh 

been proved useless. neral Franco’s régime was fundamentally in- 
consistent with the prevailing conditions produced by the war, and = 
foreign policy compromised the nation’s future. Spain was in 

of becoming involved in a “fresh fratricidal struggle”, and of fading 
herself isolated from the rest of the world. The present régime provoked 
both dangers, while a republic would move towards an extreme, and, 
provoking a coneapending movement towards the other extreme, 
would result in a new civil war. While inciting no one to rebellion, he 
wanted to remind supporters of the Franco régime of their tremendous 
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RUMANIA. March 13.—In a 1 speech at Cluj the Prime Minister said 
that Hungarians in Northern “Transylvania would be“allowed to use 
their own language and wear’ their own national costumes. Marshal 
Stalin, in agreeing that the territory should revert to Rumanian admin- 
istration, had stipulated that equal treatment should be accorded to 
every citizen without regard to difference of nationality or race. The 
Premier added that Rumanians were enemies of no one, and it was the 
Government’s intention that every one in Transylvania should feel at 
home. 

March 14.—The F foreign Secretary’s statement in Parliament. (see 
Great Britain.) 


March 15 Statement by U.S. State Department. (see U.S.A.) 


March 18.—It was learnt that Dr. Maniu had resigned from the 
Chairmanship of the Peasant Party. 


SOUTH AFRICA. March 14.—In a speech on native poly to the 
Assembly Gen. Smuts said he saw no cause for fear or The 
Cape coloured people had made amazing progress during the last 50 / 
years and would continue to do sọ. One of the most serious causes of 
friction between them and the Europeans—mixed residential areas—. 
was gradually disappearing. The Indian question in Natal would be 
well on the way to solution with the provision of separate residential . 
areas, 

As far as the natives were concerned the Government’s policy was 
to enable them to develop to the fullest extent poesible in their own 
reserves, but since 1936 industrial development had attracted many 
natives to the towns. This drift would be regulated by sending un- 
employed natives back to their homes. In order to ease the farm 
labour position the Government were considering the diversion of 
natives from other territories. The presence of people spreading sub- 
versive doctrines antong the natives was causing concern, and if the 
ee deteriorated the Government could remove them. Finally, Gen. 

muts declared himself in favour of immigration revision, in order to 
strengthen the population’s European basis. ' 


March 18.—Lord Swinton arrived in Capetown. , 


March 20.—The Southern African Air Transport oniegenes opened 
in Capetown. 

March 22.—Gen. Smuts told the House of Assembly that, in his 
belief, the best policy for Africa that the Union could adopt was the 
conference system, as exemplified in. the air conference now being held. 
There was no desire or intention to swallow the northern neighbours. 
The Union wanted the closest co-operation by means of ad con- 
ferences, on the analogy of the Pan-Americah Union, rather than by 
amalgamation. The High Commission territories, however, should be 
incorporated in the Union’s Constitution. 
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March 23 Spanish protest against Japanese behaviour in the 
Philippines. (see Spain.) 


mn 


wet 


LUXEMBOURG. March 20.—An economic agreement signed in 
Paris. (see France.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. March 18.—The Foreign Minister in 
Paris. (see France.) ` 
It was learnt that Queen Wilhelmina was visiting the liberated 
` territory. 
March 20.—An economic agreement signed i in Paris. (see France.) 
March 21.—Arrival of the Foreign Minister in Brussels. (see Belgtum.) 
March 23.—Return of the Foreign Minister to London. (see Great 
Britatn.) 


POLAND. March 15.—The Government in London issued the text 
of a Note, delivered on March 12 to the British, U.S., and Chinese 
Governments and communicated to the Governments of the other 
United Nations and to those of neutral States, protesting against the 
non-invitation of Poland to the San Francisco Conference. The Note 
said that this non-invitation was the first disquieting example of a Great 
Power's right of veto made before the United Nations had even approved 
or accepted the proposals for the creation of an international security 
system. The exclusion meant that the Government would be pre- 
vented from presenting their views on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
to the conference. 

March 18.—The Forces Press Bureau announced that since the out- 
break of war, Poland had suffered 10 million casualties, more than 28 
per cent of the pre-war population. Military casualties were estimated 
at 1,045,000, and civilian at g million, ee 3 million Jews. 

joe .—It was learnt that M. Stanczyk, former Minister of Wel- 

resfeld, former Finance Minister, M. Belonska, and M. 
Sacre had resigned from the executive committee of the Socialist 
rah in London as a protest against continued Socialist participation in 

M. Arciszewski’s Government. ` 

> March 21.—A Presidential Decree dissolved the National Council in 
London because of the necessity to secure representation of the under- 
ground movement and of that part of Poland liberated or to be liberated, 
and in order to make it more “efficient”, in view of the existing situation. 


pls A T March 19.—The Government decreed that all sales of 
ht into the country as loot from occupied territories were 
to ce ed as invalid. : 
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March 23.—Arrival of the Viceroy in London. (see Great Britain.) 

March 26.—The Opposition parties in the Central Legislative 
Assembly combined to throw out the Finance Bill, on the ground that 
they were not prepared to vote money for the spending of which they 
had no responsibility. 


ITALY. March 13.—It was announced at a Government press con- 
ference that Prefects had been ordered to report each month on the 
rounding up in their area of persons suspected of encouraging Fascism, 
and to dismiss immediately any former officers of the Fascist Party, 
“no matter to what party they may belong to-day”. 

The Liberal organ, Risorgimento Liberale, in a leading article, accused 
the Communists of indulging in a campaign of political violence and 
tyranny in the country, particularly in Bari, Reggio, Calabria, and 
Siena, where Liberal mayors had been assaulted and driven from office, 
Liberal Party meetings broken up, and party H.Q. burnt. The paper 
warned the Communist Party that the Liberaliam of 1945 was stronger 
than that of 1919-22, and that “this time the Liberals will not watch 
the battles of the others like disinterested spectators, but will take their 
part as protagonists”. 

March 16.—A warrant was issued by the Commission for the punish- 
ment of Fascist crimes for the arrest of Count Grandi, former Fascist 
Foreign Minister. 

March a1.—Mr. Edward Flynn, personal emissary of President 
‘Roosevelt, arrived in Rome. 

March 22.—The Minister for Occupied Italy told the press that the 
economic position in northern Italy was growing in ly serious. 
Food stocks were exhausted, prices were exorbitant, the black market 
was thriving, and TA was almost paralysed. Agriculture had been 
seriously by flooding, German minefields, and cattle stealing, 
while industrial planta had been partly destroyed, carried off to Ger- 
many, or damaged by sabotage. Over what remained hung the threat 
of destruction or pillage. There was no sign that the Germans intended 
to evacuate Italy. On the contrary, they apparently desired to destroy 
the country in order to defend Germany. The Committees of National 
Liberation had become effective organs of government, with their own 
political, economic, and military organizations. 


JAPAN. March 16.—The Domei Agency reported that the Emperor 
had empowered the Prime Minister to attend meetings of the General 
Staff. Gen Koiso had promised “truly to integrate the Government 
with Imperial H.Q. for the fulfilment of our righteous objective”. 

March 18.—Tokyo radio announced that the Government had 
decided to suspend elections to the House of Representatives “because 
of the war situation”, and to close all schools, except those of the 
first grade, for a year from April 1, “in order to link pupils and 
teachers closely with national defence and mobilize them for war 
production”. 
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just and reasonable policy in these areas had inclined powerful States 
to give Britain their support. Air power made it still more impossible 
for any one Power to maintain the control of the seas. 

Britain, not seeking for a position of dominance herself, had fought 
three world wars to prevent any one Power from dominating Europe, 
and was determined that Eurdpe should only be united “by the 
will of its separate States”. British statesmen had been foremost in 

ing to set up institutions by which the great Powers could meet 
together to e their disputes by peaceful means. The outlook was 
encouraging because for the firat time all peace-loving Powers believed 
that they must work together. The endurance of peace depended upon 
harmony of policy, and the recognition that there was a common interest 
above and beyond, but not antagonistic to, the policy of each individual 
Power. There could be no freedom unless the smaller States were 
united with the great Powers in the protection of common interests. 
Both their right to their own life and to a due ahare in the making of 
big decisions must be respected. Although responsibility and power 
must be related, the great Powers had to use their power with restraint. 
The endeavours at San Francisco might well be the world’s last chance. 
Success depended in a large measure upon the possessors of 
using it not roughly, but in accordance with their proclaimed principles. 

March 23.—The Netherlands Foreign Minister returned to London 
from Brussels. The Viceroy of India arrived in London. 

March a5.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill was in Germany 
and had crossed the Rhine to visit the British troops there. 

March 26.—Ear] Lloyd-George died at the age of 82. 

Mr. Churchill arrived back in England. 


GREECE. March 13.—E.A.M. representatives asked the British - 
Minister Resident, Mediterranean, to set up “an indispensable inter- 
allied commission to examine Greek questions”. argued that the 
Government was not representative of the ple ut was of anti- — 
E.A.M. complexion, and said they believed that ‘our great Allies will 
not remain indifferent to the present evolution of Greece, giving rise to 
the of further interad and external complications”. 

March 20.—Gen. Plastiras was understood to have promised to 
admit 250 E.L.A.S. officers into the National Guard. Gen. Gonatas 
announced the founding of a new party, the National Liberals, which 
would follow the national tradition of Venizelos in opposing the various 
political groups in the country. 


INDIA, March 21.—Mr. Gandhi was reported to have said in Bombay 
that all talk of resolving the political deadlock was useless so long as 
the Congress leaders were kept under detention. There would be a 
real national war effort on their release if they were allowed an effective 
influence. ` 
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the money invested during the last 50 years in the Colonial Empire had 
been invested in Government securities, the return to the investor 
would have been about the same. > 

(5) The aim for the Colonial Empire was “the maximum of self- 
government within the Empire at the earliest practicable time”. This 
and not “independence”, was in the real interests both of the territories 
and of the world. There could be no true self-government, however, 
without improved economic and social conditions, and no real com- 
bination of true self-government with permanent financial dependency. 
Britain could not share her responsibility for colonial administration 
with others, but would welcome in ite discharge both co-operation and 
criticism from outside. 

March 20.—Replying to a debate in the House of Lords on the trial 
and [te ppt of war criminals, the Lord Chancellor announced that 
the Allied armies had already provided considerable lists of individual . 
criminals. A wanted man, when captured, was kept back and not allowed 
to pass into the general mass of German war prisoners, wherever 
posaible, and was certainly not allowed to be carried far away. 

In reply to a Parliamentary question the Secretary of State for War 
announced that the total D of German prisoners taken by the 
Allied forces’ from September, 1939, to the latest available date, 
excluding thoee taken by the Red Army, was 1,500,000. 

March a1.—In a written Parliamentary reply, the Foreign Under- 
Secretary said that it was essential that, before any invitation was issued 
to the San Franciaco Conference, the sponsoring Powers should agree. 
Fof this reason, Poland could only be invited to the conference if a 
Provisional Government of National Unity was formed which wauld 
be ized by all four inviting Powers. The Government attached 
the highest importance to Poland’s representation at the conference, 

and hoped that the requisite Government would be formed in time. 
‘The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that food stocks in 
Britain were rather leas than 6 million tons, and were in process of beiny 
reduced, by aid to the liberated countries, to about 4,750,000 tons bg 
the end of June. 

The Foreign Secretary, addressing the Scottish Conservative Con- 
ference at Glasgow, said that the overriding principle of British foreign 
policy was the responsibility of the Executive to Parliament. The recent 
debates on the Crimea conference were worthy of Parliament’s best 
traditions, and the Government could now get on with their work 
fortified by immense majorities derived from all the gue tg parties. 
He’ hoped that in future a sense of common se would be kept, 
however much political parties differed in RAN By ing would be 
done to expand and improve the practice of constant consultation with 
the Dominion Governments. It had always been a cardinal principle 
of British foreign policy to keep open the sea highways; but the time had 
passed when the Navy could claim to command all the Seven Seas. In 
the twentieth century the control of the seas and the power to import 
necessary supplies had béen ensured by reliance on the help or non- 
hostility of States in certain vital areas. However, the pursuance of a 


/ 
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request for recognition from the Albanian Government set up under 
. Gen. Envor ote but that the situation in the country was too obscure 

g baat an affirmative answer. : 

a tribute to the Dutch le, the Prime Minister told the House 
that relief shipments through the blockade by the International Red 
Cross and the Swedish Government had been facilitated, and that a 
considerable stock of essential foodstuffs had been set aside to be sent 
to Western Holland on liberation. Conditions in the liberated areas were 
ee , an interim. civil import programme to meet immediate 
needs had been prepared by the Netherlands Government and approved 
by Britain, the U.S.A., and Shaef, and deliveries against it were already 

made. 

arch 15.—Lord Reith arrived back by air from Canada. ’ 

The Colonial Office announced that the Duke of Windsor had 
resigned from his post of Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bahamas, the tion to take effect at the end of April Mr. W. L. 

_ Murphy, Colonial Secretary, Bermuda, would be the Duke’s successor. 

The Conservative Party Conference unanimously passed a resolution 
pledging support to the Government in its pursuit of international 
stability based upon the rule of law as the “ovérriding objective of 
British foreign policy”, and expressing the opinion that such a policy 
could not succeed “without an ever-ready backing of highly organized, 
well-paid, and efficient armed forces’’. 

March 16.—The Foreign Office confirmed the report, published in 
the Swedish paper Svensha bladet on March 15, about German 
peace overtures made to the ritish Legation in Stockholm. (see 
Sweden. 

March 18. mhe Minister of Civil Aviation in Cape Town. (see S. 


Ma 19. Grading to the American Outpost in London, the 
Colonial Secretary made the following points: (1) It was wrong to sug- 
gest that great changes had not taken place in British colonial territories. 
Complete internal security had been substituted for tribal warfare and 


` slave-raiding, and the rule of law for the arbitrary power of the tribal 


chief. Western ideas of health, education, and social progress were. 
being constantly ded; (2) Nothing could be further fen the truth 
than the idea’that these territories were ruled by autocratic Governors, 
backed .by military power, and without any responsibility to local 

inion or aspirations. Territories varied in the degree’ of local D- 
Rie excercised, but over the greater part of administration local 
representation played a decisive part in the formulation of policy. 

(3) The Colonial Empire, in proportion to its area and population, 
was far inferior in mineral resources to the U.S.A. The Colonies made 
- no contribution to the British Exchequer; on the contrary, the British 
taxpayer was continually being asked to bear additional burdens for 
athe benefit of those territories. 

(4) In 1938 the colonies imported 24 per cent from the U.K. and 76 

per cent from the rest of the world. The export figures were 35 per 
cent and 65 per cent respectively. Lord Hailey had estimated that i all 
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the House of Commons the Secretary. of State for War made the follow- 
ing points: (1) In order to transform the Army from defence to attack, 
21,000 units were created or converted in the months before D Day; 
(2) 75 railway and 723 road bridges had been built by the 21st Army 
- Group up to the end of-1944; (3) 2’ million 24-hour rations, specially 
packed in waterproof covers, were issued in the period immediately 
after D Day, together with 3 million self-heating tins of soup and cocoa, 
34 million cases of compo rations, 60 million gallons of petrol, and 
16,000 tons of coal packed in 500,000 special rot-proof bags were got 
ready for early shipment; while 20,000 feet of railway bridging and 
25,000 tons of steel trestling were prepared to reconstruct supply lines. 
4) During 1944 the railways ran 30,000 special trains for the War 
ce and anaiei more than 3 million wagons; (5) In the 6o days 
before June 6 12,000 A.F.Va, 60,000 lorries, and 2 million spare ‘parts 
were issued by Ordnance foe In the last 14 days they issued 150,000 
miles of telephone cable 11 million yards of minefield tracing tape; 
(6) 150,000 vehicles were waterproofed, and less than two in every 
thousand were lost off the beaches; (7) German prisoners on the 
Western front numbered more than a million, roughly two thirds of 
whom fell to U.S. forces. 

(8) The Royal Tiger was the only German tank with a gun of superior 
penetrative performance to the British 17-pounder firing conventional 
shot, but oe 17-pounder firing the latest type of ammunition 
the performance of any German tank yet encountered. There were five 
tanks firing 17-pounder guns for every German Royal Tiger on the 
Western front; (9) Since the his anes of operations in Western 
Europe the military authorities provided 300,000 tons of food for 
the relief of France, and Holland, and deliveries of 7,000 tons 
daily were arriving at French and Belgian ports. In Greece, up to the 
middle of February, between 150,000 and 200,000 tons of food had 
ae lied, and in Italy, up to December 31, 1944, 1 million tons. 

erpment’s policy for the development of civil air transport 

was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6605. 

ch 14.—In answer to questions in the House of Commons, the 
Foreign Secretary said that the new Rumanian Government comprised 
12 representatives of the National Democratic’ Front—a coalition of 
Social Democrats, Communista, and Ploughman’s Front—and 4 non- 
party members. The Soviet Government had informed his Majesty’s 
Government that the Government of General Radescu had proved 
incapable of k order in the country, which was a back area of the 
Red Army, sae Oa inadequate measures to deal with pro-Fascist 
elements. Such a situation could only be ended, in -the view of the 
Soviet Government, by the formation of a Ministry capable of keeping 
order and of the armistice terms. Gen. Radescu had been given 
asylum by the British Representative because there was no evidence that 
he had been personally involved-in anti-Allied activities. Although there. 
were 3 British and two Palestinian co ondents in Rumania, the 
Soviet authorities enforced a strict censorship for ity. reasons. 
Mr. Eden also told the House that the Government had received a 
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March 23.—The Council of Ministers approved proposals for form- 
ing Indo-China after liberation into a federal union of States, with a 
large measure of autonomy. 

March 26.—The British Chancellor of the Exchequer arrived in 
Paris and was received by Gen. de Gaulle. 


GERMANY. March 15.—Dittmar, in a broadcast, said that the 
grievous loes of vast German lands had been experienced, and that the 
Germans had now arrived at the “inner ring of the fortress”, with a 
consequent change in the whole basis of the conduct of the war. Adapt- 
ation to present conditions would fulfil the demand for man-power to 
eae but a change of mind was also required. The 
ussians had ‘cast aside every “humanitarian limitation of warefare”, 
and the German reply must be “boundless hatred”. Sounding a call 
to arms, he concluded by saying that the numbers of the enemy could 
not be surpaseed, but that numbers alone “did not clinch the argument”. 

The Overseas news agency described reports that Rundstedt had 
asked for an armistice as a “complete invention”. 

March 16.—The news agency, reporting that enemy agents in 
German uniform had been sent through the lines in order to stir up 
unrest in the rear, appealed to the public to co-operate im tracing 
deserters. _ 

March a1.—The Reich Agricultural Commissioner, in a broadcast, 
said that Germany would have to go over to a vegetarian diet. Basic 
food supplies would rank as follows: potatoes, vegetables, fats, meat. 
All poultry, except hens, the keeping of which would be severely re- 
stricted, must be killed by April because their consum pe of potatoes 


and grain was no longer warranted, and a quarter of 
returned, Cie cee a had been seized, and barley pane pea bread 


eerie seat for the natural tage for slaughter, would be `- 
ept solely Di roduction. ort problems necessitated a 
ee basis for fi food plans, with each ict using local agricultural 
produce. 

March 22.—Goebbels in Das Reich said that the military and political 
crisis of the war was likely to become still more acute in the immediate 
future, but that all the political advantages were on Germany’s side. 
The of invasion had called forth the famous furor Teutomicus, 
“that holy wrath which has overcome the initial paralysing horror”. 
Hitherto their strength had only been exploited to a certain limit. That 
was no longer good enough. The thought of the enemy fighting on their 
own soil was productive of bitter suffering, but there was a determina- 
tion to exploit all strategic and tactical advantages arising from the fact. 
A fresh start had been resolved upon, and the enemy would realize that 
his cries of triumph were premature, and that there could be no early 
end to the war. The enemy’s terror must be met with effective counter- 
terror. Time had been gained to make effective counter measures. 


GREAT BRITAIN. March 13.—Introducing the Army Estimates in 


z 
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and from Nancy, where 25,000 people erpressed discontent with the 
food situation. 

March 18.—The Netherlands Foreign Minister arrived in Paris in 
response to an invitation from M. Bidault. 

Marius Bonnet, former Chief of the Vichy“Militia at St. Etienne, was 
sentenced to death. 

March 19——Paris housewives demonstrated against the Food 
Minister 


March 20.—An economic agreement was signed by M. Bidault and 
representatives of the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 

A communiqué issued by the Foreign Ministry stated that the ‘French 
and Dutch Governments were in agreement on their attachment to the 
principles of collective security. The problem of Germany was dis- 
cussed by the two Foreign Ministers, and complete identity of views 

was reached on the necessity of making it physically impossible for her 
to commit a new agpreasion. 

March 21.—Fifty thousand trade unioniats demonstrated in Mar- 
seilles against food conditions. 

M. Bidault told the Assembly that the Government raised no objec- 
tion to the invitation of Syria and the Lebanon to the San Francisco 
Conference. 

March 22.—The text of the amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals was published. The,Government laid down the principle 
that enduring peace demanded an international organization ‘‘both 
-© wider and stronger than the League of Nations”, and the establishment 

of “systems of justice and international puny e than those of 
individual States”. France was prepared to go er than the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals in the matter of limitation of national sovereignty. 
The maintenance of depended above all on agreement between 
the Powera, and France would avoid making any proposals which 

ight aay Saas this agreement. 
ng the more important of the suggested amendments were: 

(1) The a need for specifying rules to ensure the maintenance of peace 
and international security. (2) Insistence that disputes must be settled 
in conformity with law and justice; (3) Regional security pacts must be 
allowed operation, and countries should be allowed to take action under 
their provisions without waiting for agreement by the Security Council. 
(4) Guarantees of respect for treaties as a precondition of international 
order. (5) At least 3 of the 6 non ent members of the Security 
Council should be chosen from Bestes “who undertake to have the 
means to participate in appreciable measure in the active defence of 
international order”. (6) All member States must t a minimum of 
obligations. (7) Contingents of the armed forces of member States 
should be Li pico! at the disposal of the intefnatiorial ie servis 
and should, if necessary, be stationed, on a permanent war footing, “ 
appropriate security zones”. (8) Neutrality was incompatible ith 
membership of a world ee (9) No future treaties between 
member States should be valid unless registered with the Secretariat 
and published. 
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forbidden to take part in the Council’s deliberations or decisions. 
Decisions in matters of arbitration and conciliation would be taken by 
a majority vote. Those made by unanimous vote would be binding on 
all members, but those made by majority vote would only bind the 
accepting States. Any member might withdraw from the Union after 
a year’s notice. Decisions to expel a member must be taken by a 
unanimous vote. The pact might be modified by a majority vote of 
two-thirds of the members. Any member not accepting an amendment 
would have the right to withdraw from the Union as soon as the 
amendment came into force. 
The murderers of Lord Moyne were hanged in Cairo. 


EIRE. March a2. —The Government Information Büréaü denied a 
report that the German Minister had submitted aa proposals to Mr. 
de Valera for transmission to the U.S. Minister t 


FINLAND. March 20.—It was expected in Helsinki that the final 
results of the Parliamentary Elections would be: Social Democrats, 52 
to 53 seats; Democratic Union, 48 pie 48 to 49; Conserva- 
tives, 27 to 28; Liberals, 7, and Swedah Party, 16 


FRANCE. March 13.—The C.-in-C. of the First Army told the press 
that casualties for 7 months totalled 38,000, including 8,000 killed, 
and 30,600 wounded. This represented 164 per cent of ee oe 
During the same period his troops took over 100,000 

March 14.—Gen de Gaulle, in a broadcast, said Lag fighting con- 
tinued in Indo-China near the towns of Hanoi, Hué, Langson, and 
Sontay. French troops were acting to a plan drawn up by the Govern- 
ment, and under leaders desi by it. 

March 15.—Admiral Esteva, former Resident-General in Tunisia, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, with loss of military rank and civic 

rights, national degradation, and confiscation of his property, by the 
High Court of Justice in Paris, for treason and in ce with the 
enemy. Major de|Mersine, former leader of the Ant Bolshevik 
Legion, was executed. 

March 16.—It was stated at a press conference that the Government 
‘considered that the plan for an international security system evolved at 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta contained imperfections which necessitated 
its completion by pacts of SUAN or mutual aid. The San Francisco 
conference would stand or fall by the solution it found for co-ordinating 


regional pacts with the collective securi iin oo 
Gen Jauneaud, former C.-in-C. of East “Air ‘Force, was 


sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Demonstrations were a from Marseilles, where 35,000 civil 
servants protested against the delay in the payment of increased wages, 
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greatest Powers, and it would be unwise and unrealistic to reject it 
outright. The Government held that the constitutional position of 
important secondary countries within the organization should be 
clarified, and that the great Powers should have certain preroga- 
tives. The position accorded to a State should correspond with the 
functions it was able and ready to perform. 

March a2.— The Governor-General in Washington (see U.S.A.). 


CUBA. March 16.—An announcement from the Presidential palace 
reported the discovery of a conspiracy against the Government and the 
arrest of 80 ns, including the chief of the national police during 
President Balista’s administration. The revolt had now been broken. 

March 18.—Appointment of the firet Canadian Minister. (see 
Canada.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. March 17.—Preaident Benes in Moscow (see 
U.S.S.R). 


DENMARK., March 19.—The German authorities in Copenhagen 
announced the execution of 7 patriots, bringing the number executed 
in five weeks to 36. In the same period a further 110 Danes had been 
shot or found killed in the streets. 


EGYPT. March 17.—The Preparatory Committee of the proposed 
Arab League held its firat meeting in Cairo and discussed the project 
submitted by the sub-committee and accepted it in principle. 

March a2.—Representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, the Lebanon, and the Yemen signed the pact of union 
of the Arab States in Cairo. The tories decided that the Council 
of the Union should appoint an representative for Palestine until 
the country gained its ind dence. The pact contained 20 articles 
amongst which were the following: The Union would be composed of 
independent signatory States, but other independent Arab States were 

ible for membership. The aims of the Union were the strengthening 
of friendship between members, the co-ordination of their political 
action, and the eafeguarding of their independence. The Union 
Council would compose representatives of all member States, but each: 
State would possess only one vote, irrespective of the number of repre- 
sentatives. The Council would supervise the enforcement of conven- 
tions concluded among the members, and would study means of col- 
laboration with international organizations. 

Recourse to force for the settlement of disputes between members 
was forbidden, and the decisions of the Council in disputes brought 
before it, not affecting the independence, sovereignty, or territorial 
integrity of States, would be binding. Parties to a dispute would be 
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ARGENTINA. March 26.—The Government issued a decree 
authorizing the military authorities to take over all Axis-controlled 
firms, ; 


BELGIUM. March 20.—Economic agreement signed in Paris (see 
_ France). 
March 21.—The Dutch Foreign Minister arrived in Brussels. 


BULGARIA. March 16.—Eight generals were sentenced to death and 
two to life imprisonment for murdering .partisans and sending troops 
to Yugoslavia and Greece. 

March 19.—Sofia radio announced that nine generals, five colonels, 
and nine other senior officers-had been sentenced to death and executed 
for ordering brutal treatment for British and U.S. war prisoners, and 
for personally directing reprisals and atrocities in Yugoslavia and 
Greece. Among those executed were Gen. Nikolov, C.-in-C. of the 
army of occupation in Yugoslavia, and Gen. Simov, C.-in-C, in Greece. 


CANADA. March 13.—The Minister of National Defence told the 
press that overseas casualties in the Army during January and February 
were fewer than the number for which reinforcements had been 
Site Therefore, men with long service overseas could be relieved - 
numbers without affecting the Army’s fighting strength. 
arch x 15: —The Prime Minister arrived back in Ottawa from 
Washi 

Mar 78, —The Prime Minister announced the establishment of a 
Legation in Cuba and the appointment of Mr. Emile Vaillancourt as 
Minister. 

March a1.—The Prime Minister, presenting to the House of Com- 
mons a resolution seeking approval for Canadian participation in the 
San Francisco Conference and the projected world security o 
tion, said that the effective functioning of the international o ion 
was the most important point to keep in mind. If responsibility was 
to be matched with power, it was essential that the great Powers should 
be permanent members of the Security Council. Although the proposed 
voting procedure was open to theoretical objections the validity of 
pact objections depended upon how far objection could be taken 
to a recognition of the fact of “power” in an imperfect world. The 
immediate establishment of an international organization strong enough 
to coerce any great military Power determined on the use of force 
was not practicable, and could not be set up by any arrangement of 
voting, however theoretically perfect. The decision on voting pro- 
cedure represented an achievement of substantial unity by the tiret 
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On March 17 the French were rted to be in control of considerable 
areas in the Tonkin and Toe: diid. and to have surrounded the 
Japanese in North Bay. 

At sea a a-day action against the Japanese Fleet in the Inland Sea on 
March 19-20 ended in 6 small cargo vessels being sunk and 1 or 2° 
battleships, 2 or 3 aircraft carriers, a light and a escort carriers, 2 
cruisers, 4 destroyers, 1 submarine, 1 destroyer escort, and 7 cargo 
= being damaged. U.S. losses were only 1 vessel seriously damaged 

others slightly. Many enemy shore installations were destroyed or 
nes Japanese aircraft attempting to attack the warships were 
driven off with the loss of 475 "planes, and very many more were 
destroyed on the ground. US. losses in combat were extremely light. 

On March 15 it was announced that British submarines had sunk 74 
` vessels in Far East waters, and hed tee ee and on March 19 that 
U.S. submarines had sunk 15 ships. On M: 21 the loes of the U.S. 
submarine Barbel was announced—the 4oth since the war began. 

Heavy air attacks were made on Osaka (March 13), when 2,000 tons 
were dropped; on Kobe (March 15 night and on 17); on Sigil Gey pa 
18), the second attack in a week; on Kobe and Kure and an airtield on 
the Bonin Island (March 19). Objectives in the Ryukyu Islands were 
shelled on March a3 and 24, g in the middle of March Matsuwa, 
in the Kuriles, was also shelled. Off Amoy bombers sank a large 
transport and 2 destroyers, | 2 aircraft. 

The Japanese claimed the engine of several U.S. warships in the 
Inlarid Sea battle, and on March 26 reported that a large U.S. fleet 
was supporting an invasion of Okinawa Island, less than 400 miles 
from Japan. ‘ 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 


On March 13 Maymyo was captured by a surprise thrust from the 
Singu area, cutting the only railway route out of Mandalay left to the 
enemy. Mongmit was also seized by a surprise attack. In the Mandalay 
area Sagaing was captured and Ava entered on March 17, cutting the 
road south Fom Mandalay, and within the next few days Myotha, 30 
miles south-west of Mandalay, Amarapura, and, on the railway to 
Lashio, Hsipaw were all occupied, the last by the Chinese. On March 
ao Fort Dufferin was occupied, the Japanese having fled, and Mogok, 
the ruby mine centre was cap 

On March 22 it was announced that the 4th Corps in the Meiktila 
area had killed over 6,000 Japanese in 5 weeks’ fighting, and that the 

cast of there were Heeing towards T'aunggyi and Kalaw. On 
March 25 a force advancing from Wundwin, north-east of Meiktila, 
captured Kume, an the Mandalay road south of Kyaukse. 

On March 15 aircraft from India attacked Bangkok and destroyed 36 
enemy "planes, with 18 probables. Rangoon was bombed by B 298 on 
March 17. On March 19 destroyers shelled the South Andaman Islands, 
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Marshal Malinovaky’s and Ukrainian Army reported on March 25 
a break through further east in the Vertes Mountains, with the 
capture of Esztergom, Mosca, Neazmely, Tata, Felsogalla and other 
towns south and east of Komarno. He took 7,000 prisoners and 
destroyed or captured 250 tanks, 300 guns, and much other material. 
On March 26 he also captured Banska-Bystrica (Neusohl) in Slovakia, 
south-west of Zvolen. ~ 

In Yugoslavia the Germans crossed the lower Drava north-weat of 
Osijek, but were then routed by a mixed Russian, Yugoslav, and 
Bulgarian force. Fierce fighting was reported in Western Croatia, - 
while in Bosnia the Germans claimed (March 22) to have cleared the 
mountains south of Serajevo. 

Many air attacks were made on railways and German positions in 
northern Yugoslavia, including Varezdin and other places on the lines 
running to Austria and Hungary. 

The Germans, on March 22, admitted the loss of Felsogalla, Tata, 
and Esztergom, to shorten their lines and conserve their strength, but 
claimed to have prevented the Russians further north from crossing 
` the Hron. They also reported the evacuation of their Drava bridgehead 
_ on March 19. , 


ITALY 


¿Operations were confined almost entirely to air attacks on the 
Brenner Pass railways, on factories in northern Italy, and on shipping 
in northern harbours. On some days the M.A.A.F. flew over 2,000 
sorties. On March 17 it was announced that in the previous 10 days 
British destroyers had shelled shipping at Genoa, and French and U.S. 
destroyers had attacked many ts along the coast. Off Coraica 2 
enemy destroyers were sunk by British destroyers and several small 
craft were sunk in the Gulf of Venice. 


PACIFIC AREA 


On March 15 the U.S. flag was hoisted over Iwojima, the first 
integral part of Japan to be occupied. The Japanese lost over 21,000 
killed, and U.S. losses were 4,189 killed, 15,308 wounded, and 441 
missing. On Mindanao the Americans held 28 miles of the coast by 
March 15, and on Luzon the whole southern flank of the Shimbu line 
east of ila had now been destroyed. On March 18 Basilan Island, 
just south of Zamboanga, was seized, and next day a landing was made 
on Panay, which was nearly all occupied, with several airfields, within 
3 days. Mananui and Guinarhs islands were alao seized. 

The Australians made new landings on Bougainville on the Soraken 
peninsula, and also made progress on New Britain and New Guinea, 
taking an airfield on the latter. 

In Indo-China French forces were fighting successfully at Monkay 
and near Hanoi, Hué, ETRA and Sontay, and many samall actions 
were reported along the Mekong. The leaders had been designated by 
the Government in Paris and the plans for resistance drawn up there. 
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ending in the capture of Braundsberg on March 19, with over 4,000 
prisoners, 204 tanks, and 300 guns. An enemy group in Heiligenbeil 
waa now surrounded, and was being steadily wiped out, over 1,600 
prisoners being taken on March 22 alone. The town was finally 
occupied on March 25, with over 7,000 prisoners: it was the Germane’ 
last position in this area south-west of Kdnigsberg, and the whole 
coastal strip along the Frisches Haff was now being mopped up, some 
1,000 prisoners being taken on March 26 alone. 

Steady progress was made west and north of Danzig, and on March 22 
Zoppot was entered, isolating the Danzig garrison. On March 25 
aiso in the suburbs was reported. The Kolberg garrison were also 
now trapped and were being methodically destroyed, and on March 18 
the port was occupied. South of Stettin, Griefenhagen was captured 
on March 16, and next day the road from Altdamm to Berlin was cut, 
Altdamm itself being occupied on March 20, 

In Silesia the rst Ukrainian Army broke through both west and 
south of Oppeln on March 22 and pushed forward 25 miles, linking u 
near Neustadt and taking 15,000 prisoners, with 464 guns and mu 
other material. They occupied Neustadt, Cosel, Steinau, Zilz, 
ke i Falkenberg, and many other towns, and reported, on March 
23, they had killed over 30,000 Germans in this offensive. On 
March 24 the capture of Neisse and Leobschütz was announced. 

The German reports claimed many defensive successes, and the 
destruction of large numbers of enemy tanks, etc., e.g. (on March 13), 
2,046 in West Prussia since the Soviet winter offensive began, and 
(March a1) east of Stettin over 600 during the weeks of defence against 
the attack on the port. 

On March 18 they stated that a major Russian offensive had begun 
between Breslau and the Carpathians in which 3 columns were oper- 

ing, (1) towards Ostrava, (2) in the Ratibor-Leobschiitz area, and 
. (3) from the direction of Op The third had reached Neisse, after 
losing 1a1 tanks, but had now been checked. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


On March 14 the and Ukrainian Army took Zvolen, an important 
rail junction, and pushed on north and west. In Hungary the battle 
north-east of Lake Balaton went on for 13 daya, with the Germans 
making desperate attempts to drive the Russians back to the Danube 
and remove the threat to the oil and steel industries of Western Hun- 

» By the middle of March they had lost some 20,000 men killed 
and 600 tanks and self-propelled guns destroyed, and Marshal Tol- 
bukhin then went over to the offensive. By March’ao he had re-entered 
Szekesfehervar, and after very hard fighting pushed on westward to 
Veszprem, VarostSd, and Zirc. He also moved north-west, reaching 

inta only 50 miles from the Austrian frontier, and got deep into the 

ony Forest on the way to Gydr and the B d. On March 26 
he captured Papa and Devecser, and was now advancing ro miles a day 
on a 50-mile t - 
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virtually destroyed—by a heavy attack on March 14 which finally, at 
the fourth attempt, wrecked most of it beyond repair—and the whole 
area across the Rhine occupied by the armies facing the 21st Army 
Group on the Lower Rhine had been so devastated as to make it almost 
impossible for K to make adequate dispositions to meet Gen. 
Montgomery’s attack. The R.A.F. had dropped 10 ton bombs on many 
important targets (railway viaducts, oil plants and stores, and enemy 
- bases in the Rhine defences north and east of Wesel) and successful 
attacks had been made’on the H.Q. of Gen. Blaskowitz (the aap 
Rhine armies) and Gen. Christiansen (the armies in Ho 

Further, in addition to frequent very heavy attacks on 08 r aa 
rail centres, oil plants, tank and aircraft factories and airfields in 
Northern and Western Germany many important objectives elsewhere 
were bombed by Italian-based aa well as Western froñt aircraft. These 
included Regensburg, the Vienna area, the General Staff H.Q. at 
Zossen (near Berlin), Nuremberg, the Gestapo H.Q. in Copenhagen, 
and the Munich area. Many attacks were made on V-weapon sites, 
stores, and communications, several ships were set on fire in Nor- 
wegian harbours, U-boat yards were, wrecked near Hamburg and 
several U-boats attacked in the West Baltic north of Stettin, and cargo 
vessels were sunk or left on fire off the Dutch and Danish coasts. 

The Luftwaffe did not often seek action, but on March 14, in attacks 
on the Remagen bridgehead, it lost 19 or more aircraft, and its aay at 
Limburg was then attacked and 45 destroyed and 20 sre eae 
March 4 19, when B bombers attacked airfields, ‘etc., thern 
Germany, their escort shot down 39 German fighters, and on March aa, 
in an all day attack on the whole area just east of the Rhine down to 
Coblenz and thence east of the Moselle the T.A.F. shot down 26 or 
more enemy ‘Planes, and destroyed 72 and damaged over 50 on the 

und, 
Alied losses were relatively light. The heaviest sustained were 30 
on March 16 night, in attacks in great strength on Nuremberg, Wurz- 
burg, Berlin, etc.; 30 on March 18, when operationa included the 
heaviest day attack ever made b US. heavies; a4 on March a2, when 
U.S. heavies from Italy bo S. German and Austrian targets; and 
26 on March 24. f , 


RUSSIA 


By the middle of March the Germans were pinned down in Danzig, 
Zoppot, and Gdynia, where they were being attacked by air, while in 
East Prussia good progress was being made in destroying the enemy 
trapped in the coastal area south-west of Konigaberg. e Germans 
fought desperately there, and several places changed hands more than 
once, but Vogelsang was taken on March 14 and Heide-Waldburg 
next day, cutting in two the enemy grouping in East Prussia. Furious - 
fighting went on.for Braundsberg, where nearly 5,000 Germans were 
killed on March 15. On March 17 Brandenburg, on the coast, was 
captured, and progress made along the coast of the Frisches Haff, 
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1,300 gliders, a aioe troop-carriers, and troop-carrying squa- 
drons of the 38th Group, R.A.F., taking part. By March 25 a floating 
bridge had been established, the bridgehead was 30 miles long by 7 
deep, and over 8,000 prisoners bad been taken. The gth Artny had . 
also linked up near Wesel with British Commandos, and Lippedorf, 
Stockum, Linden, and Dinslaken had been captured. By next day 
oth Army troops were overrunning the whole area between the Lippe 

Canal and the Ruhr, and were already threatening Duisburg. : 

On March 25 Gen. Eisenhower, in a message to the rural population 
in safe areas, told them that after the war Germany would have to rely 
entirely vpo herself for food. “You can see to it,” he said, “that 
refugees from Nazi industries help to safeguard Germany’s food 
supplies... you must do everything to help the re: your own 
and foreign. Give them shelter and work. They can help you in the 
fields.” 

F.-M. Montgomery, in a message to his armies on the eve of the 
attack, said the enemy had already lost the Rhineland, and with it the 
flower of 4 armies, while their rst Army was now being added to the 
list. Over 150,000 prisoners had been taken since Feb. 8, and total 
German casualties were at least 250,000. The 21st Army Group would 
now cross the Rhine. 

On March 24 he issued a strongly worded warning to the troops 

inst fraternization. . 

On March 18 it was announced that 525 Norwegians had been 
rescued from Sdrdy island, off the West Finnmark coast, by British 
destroyers, and on March 23 that formations of E-boats attempting to 
attack a convoy off the Dutch coast had been repeatedly hit and 
several set on fire by C.C. aircraft and, light naval units on March a1, 
no casualties or damage being sustained by the warships or the convoy; 
1 aircraft was lost. 

The Germans made several claims of the throwing back of attempts 
to cros the Rhine, and said (March 15) that the Remagen bridgehead 
had absorbed at least 10 divisions, including some from the U.S. rs5th 
Army. They announced the shootin tie of 3 majors and a lieutenant for 
cowardice and failure of duty at bridge. Reports of 
U-boat succeases included the sinking of 88 (March 14), and of 
7 (March a1), while they claimed RN abe convoyed ships and 
probably a destroyer by E-boats off the English coast on March 20. 

The air offensive, carried out day and night against enemy communi- 
cations of all kinds, factories, ànd airfields, inated in the British 
and U.S. Air Forces flying nearly 10,000 sorties on March 24, when 
Berlin was bombed by B aircraft from Italy, besides receiving its 34th 
successive night attack by Mosquitoes, 16 airfields were attacked, and 
53 German aircraft were destroyed by U.S. fighters alone. This was 
the climax to a 4 days’ onslaught carried out in preparation for and in 
conjunction with the crossing of the Rhine by the British and and 
U.S. gth Armies. 

By this time the Ruhr had been isolated by the persistent bombing 
of key railway junctions, viaducts, and bridges, Krupp’s plant had been 
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. 19, Mainz was reached, and Kaiseralaurten was passed, in a rapid thrust 

which overran many enemy dumps, gun positions, etc., and resulted 
in 15,000-20,000 prisoners being captured that day alone. Saarlautern 
was also cleared. 

On March 20 Lud fen and Kaiserslautern were occupied, and 
north and north-west of Worms several towns cleared, prisoners for the 
day totalling 14,000. The corridor between the 3rd ee 7th Armies was 
now closed at 2 places, ‘to enclose more German troops in the area west 
of Kaiserslautern, and on March 21 Annweiler, east of Pirmasens, was 
captured, cutting the last road eastward from the Palatinate and bring- 
ing 3rd Army troops to points only 7 miles from the 7th Army north 
of Wissembourg. Rohrbach and Homburg were also taken. Prisoners 
on March 21 numbered over 11,300. Meanwhile, Neunkirchen and 
Neustadt had been entirely cleared’ of the enemy, while heavy fighting 
went on in Mainz. 

On March 22 night the 3rd Army crossed the Rhine some 12 miles 
south of Mainz, and at the same time captured Landau and Speyer and 
cleared Mainz. They seized a bridge over the Main and occupied 
Darmstadt on March a4, after an advance’of 27 miles inside 24 hours, 
while they also crossed the Rhine at several points further down, just 
south of Coblenz. 

By March 26 they were n Bad Nauheim, north of Frankfurt, 
and had entered Wiesbaden. They also entered Aschaffenburg, on 
the Main, taking them across the Bavarian frontier. On March a5 
night they also crossed the Rhine at a new point. The week’s haul of 
prisoners totalled 68,421. 

The 3rd and 7th Armies had now taken 110,000 prisoners, the 3rd 
counting 18,818 on March 24 alone. On March 13 figures were issued 
showing that prisoners taken by the Canadian 1st and the British and 
Army since D-Day numbered nearly 230,000. 

The U.S. Army attacked on March 15 along a 50-mile front and 
reached Engheim, south-east of Saarbrücken. Hard fighting occurred 
in the Vosges mountains, south of Bitche, while between the Vosges 
and Haguenau forests the Moder was crossed. Bitche was captured on 
March 16, and, with very strong air support, good progress was made. 
Om March 18 a warning waa issued to the Seoni. of Ludwigshafen, 
Mannheim, and Frankfurt to leave; next day Saarbrücken and Zwei- 
_brūcken were taken, and a junction was effected with the 3rd Army 
a few miles west of Kaiserslautern. The last of the Siegfried defences 
had now been broken through and no further strong resistance was 
met. 

The 21st Army Group opened the attack on the Lawer Rhine on 
March 23 night with crossinga made at 4 places between Rees and 
a point south of Wesel. British troops secured 3 bridgeheads north of 
Wesel and gth Army troops seized one south of it, while airborne 
troops landed in the Bocholt area and quickly made contact with British 
infantry. Wesel, Bistich, and Rees were quickly entered, but were only 
occupied after very hard fighting. 

In the airborne operation 40,000 troops ‘were landed in a hours, 
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The rst Army’s bridgehead at Remagen was 11 miles long by 
March 13, a.pontoon bridge had been constructed, and the advance 
had taken the forward troops to the Autobahn. By March 16 they had 
crossed it at two points, and had also captured the Drachenfels and the 
Olberg peak, after beating off several counter-attacks. Honningen was 
also cleared, and the bridgehead lengthened to 14 miles. On March 17 
they took over 1,500 prisoners, extended their hold to 6 miles of the 
Autobahn, and eee the Wied. The middle span of the Remagen 
bridge collapsed that day, but the rst Army were now no longer 
sad Saar on it, and it was repaired inside 2 days. : 

y March 19 the bridgehead was 8 miles deep, an airfield near ' 
Eudenbach had been occupied, and several more towns had been 
captured and the suburbs of Bonn on the east bank reached. Despite 
pak: beer on the Autobahn two places: east of it were cleared, 
and the bridgehead was now 25 miles long, running along the Sieg 
river, in the north, for y miles. On March 21 its length was stated to 
be over 30 miles, and next day Niederbieber and Neuwied were cap- 
tured and 1,150 prisoners rounded up. By March 23 over 17 miles of 
‘the Autobahn was firmly held, and on March as the rat Army broke 
out of the bridgehead and pushed on over 6 miles. By March 26 
they had gained 22 miles, and were fighting in Limburg. 

The 3rd Army met strong opposition round Trier on March 12 and 
13, but maintained its pressure on the Germans north of the Moselle 
and on March 12 took over 4,500 prisoners. This brought their total 
to nearly 50,000 in the 43 days since they crossed the Our. By March 13 
night they had closed the enemy’s last eacape gap north of the Moselle 
and that day also advanced 10 miles east of Saarbriicken a 13-mile front, 
taking them through the main Siegfried Line defences behind the Saar. 
On March they attacked and crossed the Moselle south-west of 
Coblenz, aad by next day had cleared 11 towns and villages and reached 
Simmern; they also gained ground south-east of Trier. On March 17 
they entered Coblenz and Boppard, and also crossed the Nahe near 
Bad Kreuznach, an advance of 30 miles in 48 hours. Next day they 
occupied Bingen and Kreuznach. E 

e 3rd Army had by now destroyed or captured over 2,000 tanka 
and lost only 1,000, though on the offensive throughout. They had 
been fighting in France tor 230 days and had taken over 230,000 
prisoners, and destroyed or captured nearly 3,000 guns and 8,000 
vehicles. In the week-end March 17-18 they cleared 53 towns and 
villages, Hebog Merzig and Birkenfeld, and crossed the Saar at new 
points. Tank columns pushing south and west from the Bingen area 
met on March 18 a few miles south-east of Kirn, sealing off a.large 
area, and these continued south and east, capturing St. Wendel, Baum- 
holder, Meisenheim, Dillingen, and other towns, while in Saarlautern 
violent fighting went on. Further east Worms was occupied on March 
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petitors whose exports consisted mainly of the newer products could 
show a more rapid expansion. To some extent this is inevitable, but 
much can be done to mitigate it by promoting a rapid adjustment of the 
economic structure to Gar ae in world demand and in technique—in 
making the new industries develop rapidly here. 

The third matter is again one about which much can be done. It 
was inevitable, because of the forms of their resources, that some of 
our competitors should possess a comparative advantage over us in 
respect of many of our exports when they reached particular stages of 
economic development, but in many cases their advantage ‘was gained 
because the British industries concerned had fallen ind them in 
technical excellence. To guard against this, the need is to adapt not 
only the economic structure but also the technical equipment of each 
exporting industry to the latest advances in technique as quickly as 
possible. The fourth matter—the amallness of British resources in 
relation to those of all her potential competitors er—is one about 
which little can be done. y the industrial development of other 
countries cannot be held up for the convenience of British exporters; 
nor is it at all certain that it will be to their. net disadvan provided 
“that they are sufficiently adaptable; though it ia clear that, if they adhere 
to their traditional branches of production, they will suffer more than 
their counterparts in the other old industrial countries. 

The essence of all the remedial measures E mentioned is, clearly, 
adaptability, technical excellence, and rapi of economic develop- 
ment. How, in terms of political, educational, ne industrial institutions, 
the necessary adaptability and technical excellence can be achieved 
cannot be discussed here. With regard to rapidity of development, 
however, a final moral can'be drawn from the experience outlmed in 
this article. An essential condition of the constant modernization of ° 
rupan and the launching of enterprise in new fields is a high level 
of economic activity. If prospects are poor and profits low—as in the 
United Kingdom in the 19208; or the United States in the 1930s— 
development stagnates and both plant and the general economic struc- 
ture grow obsolete. That a high level of activity is an essential condition 
of modernization and advance does not, however, mean that it is also a 
sufficient condition. Indeed, in times of easy profits, technique and 
ee may lag through sheer indolence. The classical economist 
_would-reply that active competition is the best spur to efficiency and 
progres, and that there is no reason why this should lose its 
sharpness in conditions of constant high activity— that profits need not 
be easy even when they are high in the aggregate. This, like many other 

rtions of classical economic doctrine has, however, failed to find 
ee vour in some quarters as an account of what is desirable, and industrial 
combination in its many forms has certainly destroyed its accuracy as 
an account of what really happens. In these circumstances—aince 
depression makes re-equipment and p impossible, and if boom 
does not efficiently promote their io what new factor is 
B EE E afsGuce the changes caswhich AA of 
British exports depends? A.J. B. 
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industrial exporters unequally; among the industries growing up to 
serve their home markets the textile industry was everywhere prominent, 
and textiles (largely prre: were probably the most important of the 
new manufactured expo ich were arising to compete with those of 
the “big three”. Hove e fact that the United Kingdom was still far 
more dependent on textile exports than was either of the other great 
industrial exporters exposed her to particularly severe pressure. This 
pressure degreased, of course, in proportion as it su ed in reducing 
the importance of the goods concerned among British exporta, but it 
remained a depressing factor in British economic life right up to the war. 

This brief survey of some of the factors effecting the place of the 
United Kingdom’s exports relatively to those of her chief competitors, 
and in the world generally, shows something of the mechanism of the 
decline in this country’s share of the world’s total rts of finished 
manufactures. In 1872, she was probably responsible for little short, of 
two-thirds of the world total (at current values), by 1913 for leas than 
one-third, by 1929 for probably a little over 21 per cent, and in 1937 
for perhaps one per cent less than this. The relative fall has certainly 
been slowing down, i pean in the 19303, though for this (as has been 
observed) special and presumably non-permanent factors such as 
seein in the United States and autarky in Germany were largely 
responsible. Something much greater than a continuation of the pre- 
war curve—which would at best give us a constant share of a world total 
which may not increase sufficiently for our purpose and was falling in 
the pre-war decade—is clearly necessary, however, if British exports are 
to achieve anything like the increase which has been authoritatively set 
up as a target. The foregoing discussion may, at any rate, serve to show 
the general nature of some of the changes needed if any such large 
increase is to occur. British exporters lost their pre-eminent position 
for four main reasons; because ter technical progress took place in 
branches of pr6éduction with which they were not concerned than in 
those with which they were; because world demand for (and world trade 
in) the kinds of goods they duced increased less than for those 
exported by their competitora; Because 4 in particular lines of production, 
their rivals increased their productive efficiency until they had comipara- 
tive cost advantages; and because these rivals had ter productive 
resources which they eventually exploited. Something must be done 
about these four aspects of the situation (or such of them as it is practic- 
able to influence) if any drastic improvement in the relative position, of 
British exports is to occur. 

In conclusion they may be glanced at in turn. In the first two matters, 
a great deal can be done. The British industrial system, being the first 
to arise, and possessing, like others, a certain degree of rigidity, has long 
been more adapted than the newer industrial economies to sa 
the demands which were increasing yesterday, in contrast with those 
that are increasing to-day. Generally speaking, too, the new industries 
were those in which technical progress was rapid. Although new 
industries arose here, they were overshadowed both in the economic 
structure and in the export lists by the older ones, so that newer com- 
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constituting 36 or 37 per cent of the total of similar exports of the “big 
three”, between 1929 and 1937, whereas between 1913 arid ‘1929 their 
share had fallen from 41 to 37 per cent. The failure of U.S. manu- 
factured exports to maintain their volume better than British over this 
period, despite a greater fall in unit price, and their consequent decline 
relatively to British in total money value is to be attributed largely to 
two factore—the cessation of U.S. foreign ee which had stimulated 
the country’s exports so greatly in the 19208, and the depression of the 
United States’ principal markets in the Western Hemisphere, which 
contrasted unfavourably with the prosptrity (in 1937) of such important 
British markets as Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. - 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the adverse factors described above as 
influencing the course of British exports between 1913 and 1929 had 
their counterparts in the succeeding eight yeara. It was still true in 1937 
that the U.K.’ exports consisted less of the things for which there was 
a rapidly expanding world market and in regard to which technical pro- 
gress was rapid than did thoae of the United States or (probably) of 
Germany. The great absolute and relative fall in textiles, iron, and steel 
among British exports, however, and the incredsed part taken by (for 
instance) vehicles, electrical machinery, and chemicals, had diminished 
the British disadvantage on this score. The same changes in the struc- 
ture of British exports had‘alao diminished the extent to which they 
consisted of the products of industries with relatively slow rates of 
technical advance. Moreover, since British industry was developing 
fairly rapidly in the 19303 while U.S. industry was stagnant, there can 
be little doubt that the United Kingdom was recovering some ground 
in regard to productive efficiency; this (along with the greater prosperity 

_of mainly British as compared with real U.S. markets mentioned 
above) may have accounted for the fact that U.K. exports of vehicles 
and machinery (including electrical machinery) showed a much better 
trend than did similar U.S. exports between 1929 and 1937. German 
exports of machinery showed a better trend than did British, and com- 

: successfully with British exports as well as with'American in (for 
instance) Latin America. Germany was developing her capital goods 
industries at this time considerably faster than the United Kingdom, ` 
and her productive’ efficiency in these branches of manufacture waa pro- 
bably rising faster than here; though, as was pointed out in the earlier 
article, German success in particular markets was dependent on the use 
of bargaining power and on subsidies of various kinds as well as on 
efficiency in manufacture. It is noteworthy, however, that German 
success did not extend to vehicles, the manufacture of which (in civilian 
types) was undergoing a much less vigorous development. 

All three of the chief exporting countries were faced with severe 
competition from outside their own ranks. For the most part this com- 
petition came from protected producers within the markets where they 
ae to sell, but there was A growing competition from new indus- 

_ trial exporting countries, as is shown by the decreasing proportionate 
share of the “big three” together in the world total of exporte. Both 
of these varieties of new competition, however, hit the three great 
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extent to which plant was modernized or newly created in the years 
1913-29 was’ much greater there than in the U.K., and even than in 
Germany, despite the latter’s heavy prigi borrowing in the last five 
years of the period. 

Even if U.S. relative efficiency in the exporting manufa indus- 
tries had not increased, however, similar consequences would have ' 
flowed from the mere fact that these industries were increasing rapidly 
in size relatively to the economy as a whole. However efficient these 
industries had been in earlier times (and U.S. manufacturing industry 
had long shown much higher dutputs per person occupied in it than 
had Eurdpean, and had been of remarkably high productivity in com- 
parison with the traditional U.S. exporters of agricultural produce), it 
was unlikely to capture foreign markets on a large scale until its own 
vast and rapidly growing home market was satisfied. It was only in the 
present century that U.S. manufacturing capacity had begun to over- 
take U.S. demand for manufactures to any appreciative extent. Thus, 
the increase in the U.S. share of world markets for particular goods 
depended not only on the efficiency of U.S. industry but on the timing 
_ of its growth. This, of course, is n e so—the same could have been 

said of the successful German competition against British goods a 
decade or two earlier, or the successful Japanese competition against 
them a decade later. 

The combined effects of the factors arising from the war of 
1914-18 and of the expansion and increased competitive power of U.S. 
industry are, in any case, clear, and could be illustrated events in 
the world markets for many particular commodities. Two important 
illustrations, however, will suffice. In 1913, the U.S. was responsible 
Tor less than a third of the combined machinery exports (electrical and 
non-electrical together) of the three great industrial exporting nations; 
in 1929 for 45 per cent of that total. In 1910, U.S. vehicle exports were 
less than Britiah; in 1929 they were Mi four times as great as British. 

After 1929, these factors a leas strongly (or were 
partly offset by others) in so fe tee Say British aot com-, 
red with those of the United Statee or Germany. As was observed in 
the previous article referred to above, the British share of the total 
manufactured exports of the “big three” (measured at constant prices) 
rose eighty a 1929 and 1937; this, however, was due to the 
remarkably hea sat Nag in German exports, which followed the collapse 
of German t the subsequent overvaluation of the Reichsmark, 
with the attendant payment difficulties, and, finally, the cult of autarky. 
British and U.S. manufactured exports both declined in volume by 
about 18 per cent between al 1949 and 1937; German declined by 25 per 
cent. DA ue, U.S. manufactured exports (owing to 
their heavier price-fall) declined by nearly 37 per cent, British by about 
29 per cent, and German (owing to the maintenance of their price) by 
only some 20 per cent. In value terms also, therefore, British wholly 
or mainly manufactured exports roughly retained their relative position, 

1 In Table VI, p. ANE O een the U.S. figure for:tġao should be.4a7, 
not 327. 
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That, however, was only one of the adverse factors operating on 
British rt trade. More important was the fact that the U.K.’s 
established specialities were not the commodities for which world 
demand was in ing most rapidly. The German Enquéte-Ausschuss 
Der Deutsche Auss 1 unter der Einwirkung Weltwsrischafthcher 
Strukturwandlungen quoted by Professor Staley in the I.L.O. report on 
World Economic Development clearly shows this. Well over half of a 
sample covering 80 per cent of British exports in 1929 consisted of com- 
ne j the total world trade in which had increased by less than 75 
per cent (in current gold value) between 1913 and 1929; little more than 
a twentieth consisted of goods world e in which had risen by over 
150 per cent. Of a corresponding sample of U.S. exports, four-fifths 
was made up of commodities world trade in which had increased by 
more than 75 per cent, and a third of goods in which it had increased 
by more than 150 per cent. The composition of German rte was 
intermediate, in thia respect, between those of British and erican, 
but rather nearer, on the whole, to the former. This difference of dis- 
tribution between classes of goods for which world demand was increas- 
ee different paces would probably by itself, have made the gold value 
of U.S. exports increase at a percentage rate about a third as great again 
as that at which British exports were increasing, and perhaps a quarter 
as fast again as the rate of increase of German exports. In fact, British 
and German total exports both increased in value by about a third 
between 1913 and 1929, while U.S. exports more than doubled. That 
German exports did not rise more than British is doubtless accounted 
for by the territorial changes and other factors arising out of the war of 
1914-18; that U.S. exports so greatly outdistanced them both requires 

, more to explain it than the fact of U.S. specialization on the particular 
goods for which world demand rose fastest. United States exporters, 
in fact, must have increased their proportionate share of the world 
markets for many products. 

In part this, arose out of the war of 1914-18, during the earlier 
part of which the United States had particularly favourable oo 
tunities for establishing new connections in what had formerly 
British and (still more) German markets. This was particularly so in 
Latin America where, afterwards, the U.S. position was reinforced as a 
result of the heavy lending which the war and other factors had made 

ible. That, however, is clearly not the end of the story. There can 

little doubt that the superior productive efficiency of the United 
States as compared with U.K. and Germany enabled American 
goods to oust their rivals in foreign trade. Whether U.S. productive . 
efficiency in the exporting industries increased faster than British and 
German during the period 1913-29 is a relevant question here, but not 
the only relevant one. The answer to it is, in any case, probably in the 
affirmative; the United States had far smaller arrears of obsolescence 

‘resulting from the war than had her two great industrial rivals. Since 
her economy, from its rapid expansion in the past, was geared to a 
higher proportionate rate of capital accumulation than theirs (and was 
kept active by an optimistic spirit during this time), the proportionate 
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Whether punishment is imposed judically or politically, in either 
case some sort of body or machinery will have to be entrusted with the 
duty of determining responsibilities and apportioning punishment to 
each individual, since to punish whole categories en bloc without some 
investigation of their guilt would be contrary to the traditions of the 
peoples of the United Nations. 

It is very possible that, rather than create some new judicial organ, it 
would be more convenient to charge some existing body with the duty 
of preparing the reasons for political decisions imposing punishment- 
‘pon the individuals decid ta the Moscow Declaration as “criminals 
whose offences have no particular geographical location”. The United 
Nations War Crimes Commission has up to the present abstained from 
making any public statements about its activities, but those who know 
something of the work that it has done consider that this has been of 
considerable importance, particularly in proposing constructive solu- 
tions for some of the most difficult of the problems referred to in this 
article. The War Crimes Commission appears to be the qualified and 
naturally indicated body to undertake this task. i 

(Contributed) 


THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXPORTERS: 
. A Postscript 


T the end of the article on the t industrial exporters in the 
Bulletin of March 3 it was shown that the price index of exports of 
finished manufactures stood much higher in the United Kingdom in 
1937 (as compared with 1913, or indeed, with 1929) than was the case 
in the United States, though much lower than was the case in Germany, 
and that the courses of exports of manufactures from the three countries 
(reckoned at constant prices) showed strong negative correlations with 
the courses of the corresponding price indices. [t was remarked, more- 
over, that the U.S., at least, obviously telies for its exporta to a greater 
extent than does the United Kipgdom, on industries where there has 
ee 
Even a glance at Table II in the article referred to makes this clear. 
The greatest British predominance was still in textiles, technical pro- 
in the production of which has been much slower than in other 
elds during the last century (if the development of synthetic fibre 
industries is left out of account). On the other hand, chemicals in which 
Germany was pre-eminent and motor cars in which the United States 
had so big a lead were emphatically the products of industries in which 
technical progress has been very rapid. Similarly progress in connection 
with petroleum had been faster than that connected with coal. The 
+ United Kingdom was thus apparently losing her advantages as an ex- 
` porter in relation to the United States (and in some d , in relation 
to Germany too, though political factors partly masked that aspect of 
the matter) because her specialities did not lie in the most rapid current 
of technical advance. . 
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Furthermore, assuming that mere membership of the German 
Government during the war may be considered a sufficient reason for 
punishment, the question will also arise whether this presumption 
should be extended to the members of the Nazi Cabinets who before 
the war concurred in the Anschluss, in the annexation of Czechoslovakia, 
or in the enactment of the Nuremberg laws. 

Finally, there are, among the ‘ ‘cristal whose offences have no par- 

~ ticular geographical location”, high officials of German Ministries and 
administrations who undoubtedly share the guilt of the policy-makers, 
whom they have advised and assisted. 

How far down the scale criminal liability will attach will not be easy 
to determine. A wholesale political decision may declare all these men 
indiscriminately guilty by reason of the functions held by them, a 
decision which will be announced as having been taken by the “Big 
Five” in pereon, but which in reality will have been prepared in secret 
and anonymously by Government officials without the accused being 
given an opportunity for defence. 

On the sist band, as shown above, lengthy public trials by a court 
to determine the guilt of each individual are not advisable. 

Between the two there seems to be a middle course: to charge an 
independent commission, composed of United Nations’ lawyers, 
statesmen, and judges with the i of concise reasoned decisions 
concerning individuals or groups of individuals, with the power to 
investigate doubtful cases, and within whose discretion it would be to 
hear the accused or witnesses in cases in which there is not already 
sufficient evidence of guilt. 

To sum u 

Hitler could be sentenced to death-as a common criminal for any one 
of the crimes which he has ordered—but if this were done, he would be 
whitewashed, in the eyes of posterity, of all his crimes except that one. 
The same applies to all other arch-criminals. 

It is easential for the future peace of the world that would-be imitators 
of these men should know that the United Nations have irrevocably 
decided to punish with death an act of aggression as well as grave 
violations of the laws of war. 

It is important that the arch- criminals be charged with the whole of 


their eeds, including the gross es upon the law of nations ' 


and international good faith that that brong t about the war, the part 
which they took in organizing and Ro violations of the laws of 
war, and the part they took in carrying out the policy of oppression and 
extermination of the peoples of occupied countries. 

So long as condign punishment is imposed the method by which this 
is brought about is of eser esaer importance. There is as much justification 
for trying them for all these misdeeds as for punishing them by means 
of-a political decision; a political decision would be more expedient, 
but it is erroneous to believe there would be no legal basis for punish- 
ment by trial by an international court: on the international level the 
substantive law prohibiting aggression and violations already exists, but 
the machinery would have to be set up and the procedure agreed upon. 
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The altini method of imposing punishment is by means of a 
political decision, dispensing with the o judicial forms and prece- 
dents, denying the accused whatever advantages he would have enjoyed 
in a court of law (such aa the right to be resent at the proceedings, to 
call witnesses, and so on), and declaring hi ilty tn deeuta.. It can 
hardly be expected that this method would meet with unanimous 
approval, but, where the facts àre notorious and the guilt manifest, it 
would be supported By the bulk of public opinion, and would also save 
time, 

Therefore, in considering the punishment of men such as Hitler, 
whose guilt and whose part in policy-making are undeniable, there is a 

“strong temptation to recommend that puniahment be imposed direct, 
by means of a political decision taken by the “Big Three” or the “Big 
Five”, and clearly stating the reasons that determined the decision. 
But whereas the case of Hitler is simple, complications at once arise 
when the case of each one of his co ratore is considered. 

The immediate collaborators of Hitler are the six members of the 
Inner Cabinet or “Ministerrat für die Reichsverteidigung”, of which 
Göring is believed to be Chairman, and which includes Bormann, 
Heas’s successor as Head of the Nazi Party Chancery, Dr. H. H. 
Lammers, Head of the Reich Chancery, Fieldmarshal Keitel, Chief of 
the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the 
Interior and Head of the Administration, and Dr. Walter Funk, 
Minister of National Economy. Except Bormann and Frick all held 
these posts in 1939; as they did not show, by resigning, that they dis- 

with the waging and the conduct of the war, they can be safely 
considered as prima facie guilty and treated in the same way as their 
Führer. Moreover, they have, all of them, concurred in deciding the 
policy to be followed, as is shown by their signatures appearing at the 
foot of the policy-making decrees. 

Himmler is in a place by himself: it is true that he only became 

. Minister of the Interior in 1943, but previously he wis already the head 
-of the S.S. police and responsible as such for the policy of extermination 

in concentration camps. Hess was a member of the Inner Cabinet at 

the time when Poland was invaded. He is also responsible for the 

Nuremberg laws and for their extension to the occupied territories of 
* Poland. Dr. Goebbels has been from the beginning to the end responsible 
for the general framing of Nazi policy. Since the end of July, 1944 he 
has held the post of plenipotentiary for the total war effort, and inthis 
capacity has issued decrees violating the laws of war (e.g. forcing the 
population of occupied countries to work for war industries, etc.). In 
so far as all these men are concerned a political decision of guilt would 
‘ not be unwarranted. — 

Next to them in order of authority there are the a1 other Ministers 
af the Reich. Some of them, such as Ribbentrop, `Darré, and Thierack 
are known to have taken an active part in policy-making; but whether 
this is equally true in respect of men such as the Postmaster-General 
and the Minister of Colonies is by no meags so easy to determine. 
Are all of them to be punished en bloc in the same way? ` 
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sorts of Justice, one for the powerful brotherhood of statesmen, and the 
other for the “vulgum pecus”. If ringleaders are punished by a political 
body the penalty should be in proportion to the magnitude of their 
eee for how, it may be asked, could any court, when afterwards 
judging an offender of lesser calibre, impose upon him a major penalty 
arch-criminals escape with a milder punishment, such as mere 
exile or confinement to a remote island? It is only when the fate of these 
major criminals has been properly sealed that the road will be clear for 
dealing with the eea who have directly ordered or perpetrated 
specific crimes.? 

When it comes to chooaing between judicial and political methods it 
cannot be denied that, in Great Britain and the other Allied countries, 
the public has placed its confidence in traditional judicial proceedings, and 
regards exceptional extrajudicial or political methods with distrust. Bills 
of Attainder still evoke unpleasant recollections, and there is much to be 
said for the old rule that no man should be punished without due pro- 
cess of law. Therefore, where a specific crime is concerned, a judicial 
trial ia the more commendable procedure, as well in tespect of the actual 
perpetrators as of those responsible for giving the order to commit the 
crime. On the other hand, it must be conceded that a judicial trial of a 
Head of State on charges of aggression and war crimes would be an 
innovation without precedent, involving the most controversial ques- 
tions, including that of the immunity of Heads of State and the doctrine 

‘which holds only States—not individuals—are subject to inter- 
national law, and that no individual can be made responsible for an 
“Act of State”. Even if these pleas were rejected, the accused would in 
the course of his trial endeavour to prove, as did the apologists of 
William II, that the onsibility for the breach of treaties was techni- 
cally not his own, but that the decision was approved or even voted by 
the Reichstag; and although a time-limit might be placed on the pro- 
ceedings there would be long debates on side issues which might well 
endanger the carrying out of the main purpose. 


1 The debetes in the House of Lords on March 20 have not elucidated the 
question of the punishment of the arch-criminals, either in respect of the 
method which will be ado ted, or in repect of the nature eee 
e a os ES Chancellor said that the question of the 
rocedure for ice ee ee es ee 
‘oreign Secretaries — who are to have regular meetings — will discuss at an 
early date. No precisions were given as to the nature of tho penalty which is to 


Incidentally, in respect of one of the questions asked by Lord Addison, i.e., 
what relation there was between the United Nations War Crimes Commission 
and the Soviet War Crimes Compission, the debete of March 20 revealed tiar 
. there was, as yet, no contact between the two bodies. Lord Wright said: “... 
should very much desire to ani contact with the Russian organization be 
dealing with war criminals. no possibility now, as I gather, of their 

Saeed ot thet a Ge eee a lage Caner: 
There are diplomatio reasons, I understand, which would make that impossible, * 
but I see no reason at all nal way there uld not be an intercommunication of 
counsel, advice, and information, and 1 am doing what I can to bring that 
about.” For obvious reasons it is is particularly esirablo` that the said co- 
operation be obtained in the near 
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“sanctity”. At Versailles it was solemnly confirmed that the obligation 
to respect treaties is a binding rule of international law, and that viola- 
tions thereof may be punished not only by the nations which have been 
prejudiced but also by any group of nations concerned with the main- 
tenance of law and order; the Versailles Treaty also carried the implica- 
tion that responsibility for the violation of a treaty may attach fo an 
individual, and that, in that event, the responsible person may be 
brought before a court for trial and punishment. 

It is a recognized fact that eni em of treaties accompanied the 
inception and the prosecution of the present war: on Sept. 1, 1939 at 
dawn, after impossible demands had been made on Poland, German 
troops crossed the Polish frontier in violation of the Polish-German 
Treaty of non- ion of Jan. 26, 1934, still in force, the fifth anni- 
versary of which Hitler had celebrated with ostentation a few months 
before. ‘This forced the Soviets to take protective measures by moving 
troops into Poland a fortnight later, after a vain attempt to communicate 
with the Polish Government, whose whereabouts were unknown. 
Meanwhile, the British and French Governments had informed the 
Nazi Government that they would fulfil their. obligations towards 
Poland. Two years later, in violation of the Nazi-Soviet Treaty of non- 
aggression of August 26, 1939, Russia was in her turn attacked by 

itler, In respect of Belgium there was in 1940 no actual violation of a 
treaty, but a disregard of the unilateral promise of non-aggression of 
Oct. 13, 1937, solemnly renewed on August 26, 1939. . 

There is no dissent among international lawyers concerning the pro- 

riety of punishing violations of treaties, and there are good p ents 
fo or doing go. It has been seen that there is a written law prohibiting such 
violations, and certainly the existence of the violations cannot be disputed. 
Punishment for those who are responsible for the violations would be 
justified and legitimate. But whereas Hitler and his Ministera can be 
punished for the waging of the war, this can only be done on the inter- 
national “level”: no domestic court would have either the jurisdiction, 
the prestige, or the universal support necessary to pass sentence upon 
them, and no individual statesman could take such action alone, 


Having made certain that.the Allies have the right to punish, the 
methods by which punishment is to be imposed may now be examined. 
First of all, it is impossible to dissociate the guilt of the German leaders 
io the actual aggression from their guilt in the criminal conduct of the 
war and in the policy of spoliation, oppression, and extermination which 
has been followed in respect of the occupied countries: acts of those 
policy-makers must be considered as a whole, together with their 
appalling consequences, and their punishment should take into account . 

e whole of their misdeeds. 

So long as justice is meted out, the method or machinery by which 
this is done is not important, but if it is administered to certain of the 
accused by political decision and to others by judicial methods, some 
caution must be exercised to see that there is not a discrepancy between 
the two, as otherwise tht impression will be created that there are two 
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made a “crime”, and invoke the non-retrospectivity of criminal law; the 
actual wording of international-agreements which are destined to apply 
to many countries and are usually drafted in one or two languages can- 
not possibly conform to the requirements of the legal technical ter- 
minology of each individual signatory State: it suffices that their mean- 
ing be clear and unambiguous.! There can be no doubt that at the time 
when aggresaion was committed, it was eoor by international law. 
Therefore, when Marshal Stalin, in his dcast on Nov. 6, 1943, said 
that "it is necessary to take measures against those criminals who are 
Se, for this war” his contention was not only morally justified 
also legitimate under international law. 

The waging of the present war can also be considered as a breach of 
treaties, 

International law is, in the same way as common law, fundamentally 
based ae custom; from time immemorial, “pacta sunt servanda” has 
been held to be a golden rule binding upon heads of State: a prince who 
Re EE his pledge was a felon who committed the basest act which a 

could do, the invasion and ravage of his estates was permitted, and 
the severest conceivable penalties could be pronounced against him, to 
wit, excommunication (et¢rnal punishment) and outlawry, which in 
many countries exposed the culprit to be treated as a “caput lupinum”, 
a wild beast. 

Whenever it has been practicable to do so, the violator of a treaty has 
been personally visited by punishment, the last memorable occasion on 
which effect was given to thie rule being in 1815 when, after having 
been “outlawed” ty the Congress of Vienna for inva France in 
violation of the Treaty of Paris of 1814, Napoleon was a y deported 
to St. Helena.* 

That principle has not remained “lex non scripta”; on the contrary, 
it has been formally laid down in the London Protocol of 1871 which, 
although couched in measured terms like all diplomatic documents and 
avoiding any reference to penalties or sanctions, ‘expressly states that: 

“it ia an essential principle of the law of nations that no Power can 
liberate iteelf from the ee of a treaty ... unless with the 
consent of the contracting Powers. . 

After the last war that principle was not only upheld, but a special 

emphasis was laid upon it by using, in respect of treaties, the word 


1 Moreover, it is impossible and contrary to all tradition for an mternational 
instrument to provide sanctions, the more so that capital punishment 1s not 
recognized everywhere, and imprisonment implies various meanings a 
to the country where it is applied. 

2 After Waterloo, Prussia had decided that, as a suitable punishment, he 
should be executed at the same place that the Duc d’Enghien had been shot 
by his orders 11 years before, and to this effect the Prussian envoy Muffi 
wus instructed by Gneisenau to demand from Wellington that he be handed 


over to the Prussian army. To this, however, W demurred; he advised 
the French to the ex- for treason, and said he was p to 
delrver him into their hands. Louis XVIII declined this offer the Allies 


finally decided that he should be imprisoned ın the custody of Britain for an 
indefmıte period, without trial, and soon after he was trensported to St. Helena, 
where he died òf cancer 6 yeara later. 
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THE TREATMENT OF WAR CRIMES 
IV. Violation of Treaties and Methods of Punishment 


lie has been contended that there is no possibility of punishing the 
arch-criminals for their most heinous crimes because there is no law 
that gives power to do so. This is far from being the case. The 
effectiveness of international law is often denied, but if lawyera, instead 
of considering it in terms of their own particular domestic law, would 
free themselves of technical refinements and consider it with the 
- highest common sense as ordinary human beings, it would be found 


that, imperfect as it ia, it can be put to good use. The means to enforce __ 


it are lacking, it is true, but the substantive law is there. 

In particular, Hitler’s aggression expressly violates two precepts of 
international law; (a) it is a violation of the prohibition of war pro- 
claimed by the Pact of Paris of 1928, and (b) it violates the traditional 
and fundamental principles of the sanctity of treaties. 

The Treaty of Paris of August 27, 1928, or Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War as an Instrument of National Policy, better known as the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, formally condemns recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies. ‘ 

The text of the two essential Articles runs as follows: 

“Article 1. The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their ive peoples that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national age in their relations with one another. 

“Article 2. The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 

Thus, ion in itself is in the Pact ifically “condemned”, 
le, made illegal; it is now a violation of the of nations, and when 
the responsibility for that violation can be brought home to an indi- 
vidual or a p of individuals there is no reason why an international 
body should not impose upon them a condign punishment, for the Pact 
provides such body with the necessary legal basis to punish. Hitler 
could not successfully plead that aggression had not been tm terminis 
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the basic membets of the party, to preserve the economic basis of the 
war machine, and to prepare for revenge. Operations would be con- 
ducted chiefly in East Prussia, South and South-West Germany, and 
the Tirol, where the country was suitable for guerrilla warfare. A 
special staff had been created with Scheffmann, Chief of Staff of the 
S.A‘, at its head. Secret dumps of arms, ammunition, clo , and 
food, and secret lines of communication were being established. 
Fanatical young Nazis were being enrolled, some of whom were being 
imprisoned as “‘anti-Nazis” or placed on-the Gestapo black list. | 

Feb. 27.—Mr. Vyshinaky in Bucharest. (see Rumania.) 

March 2.—A Moscow radio commentator accused the former 
Rumanian Premier, Gen. Radescu, of preparing a Fascist coup d'état, 
with the help of a strong officer corps, to install a military dictatorship. 
With the help of certain members of Maniu’s party and the Rumanian ` 
legionaries, Radescu concentrated troops in Bucharest, used military 
vehicles to fetch reinforcements from die front, and strongly attdcked - 
the National Democratic Front. 

March 3.—Return of the Ambassador to Turkey. (ses Turkey.) 

March 10.—Moscow radio announced that Marshal Stalin had 
acceded to the request of the Rumanian Prime Minister that Northern 
Transylvania ahould be restored to Rumanian administration. The 
decision was made in view of the fact that the new Government under- 
took responsibility for the maintenance of law and order in Transylvania, 
for the safeguarding of the rights of nationalities, and for the proper 
functioning of all institutions serving military needs. 


YUGOSLAVIA. March a—King Peters nomination of three 
Regents. (see Great Britain.) 

March 5.—The new Regents were sworn in, and Dr. Subasitch 
handed to them the resignation of the Royal Government. Marshal 
Tito tendered the resignation of the Committee of National Liberation 
to Dr. Ribar, President of the Assembly of National Liberation. 
Dr. Subasitch and Dr. Ribar advised the Regents to entrust Marshal 
Tito with the formation of a new Government. 


March 7——The new Government, comprising 8 Croats, 6 Serbs 
from Serbia, 6 Serbs from other parts of the country, 1 Montenegrin, 
2 Macedonians, 4 Slovenes, and 1 Moslem, took the oath in the presence 
_ ofthe Regency Council and the Presidium of the Avnoj. The Ministers 

included: Marshal Tito, Prime Minister and Minister of National 
Defence; Dr. Milan Grol, first Deputy Prime Minister; M. Kardelj, 
second De uty Prime Minister; Dr. Subasitch, Foreign Minister; 
Dr. Vlado Teche: Minister of the Interior; M. Franc Frol, Minister 
of Justice; and M. Zujevic, Minister of Finance. Six Ministere were 
from the former Royal Government in London. 


March 9.—Marshal! Tito, in a broadcast setting forth the programme 
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security. In the former case no nation should be above the law. In the 
latter case a distinction was made between the permanent members of 
the Council and other nations “for the practical reason that the 
manent members of the Council must, as a matter of necessity, ee 
the principal , responsibility for action. Unanimous agreement is - 
therefore requisite”. 

March 6.—Announcing the arrival in London of Judge Rosenman, 
the White House said that his mission was to increase the flow of vital 
supplies, other than finished munitions, to the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, and Denmark. 

Apology for bombing of Macao. (see Portugal.) ; 

March 7.»—Testifying before the House Banking Committee, the 
Secretary of the Treasury declared that Congressional action on the 
Bretton Woods agreements was the “first practical test” of U.S. 
devotion to the principles of international pe Approval of 
the agreements before April 25 would be “helpful” because the U.S. 
delegation would go to San Francisco with “a definite apne 
behind it”. 

The House of Representatives passed and sent to the Seriite, by z 
vote of 347 to 42, a Bill proposing the conscription of all unmarried 
registered nurses up to the age of 45. 

President Roosevelt nominated Mr. William H. Davis, Chairman of 
the War Labour Board, to succeed Mr. Vinson as Director of Economic 
Stabilization, and Mr. George W.-Taylor, vice-Chairman of the Labour 
Board, to succeed Mr. Davis. 

March 9.—The Canadian Prime Minister arrived in Washington. 

March 10.—The Under-Secretary of State, in a statement, reaffirmed 
the Government’s continued support of the declaration on Austria 
made at the Moscow Conference in November, 1943. The goal of a 
free and independent Austria could not be accom ed by SS outside: 
world alone, and a pene of great responsibility ag eg Austrian patriotism. 
lay ahead. ` A 

The Secretary of State arrived back in Washington. 

March 12.—The French Ambassador told the press that his country 
refused to be a sponsor of the San Francisco Conference for fear of 
being “tied up” at the meeting by accepting partnership with the “big 
four”. 

The Secretary of State appointed Mr. Isodore Lubin to be 
U.S. member of the Allied Commission on Reparations to be established. 
in Moscow. 


U.S.S.R. Fab. a ST aar DOr A tA ee ee ee 
bureau, composed of selected S.S. men, to prepare for underground. 
terrorism. He was planning two sets of measures, one to operate 
, within Germany, the other abroad, the aim being to create a strong; 
financial basis for a large-scale underground movement, to preserve 
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on di Pacific. (6) After Germany’s defeat the United Nations would 
face w-long, hard war in the Pacific. 

Three agreements for the extension of lend-lease to France were 
signed. In addition to the master agreement and a reciprocal aid 
agreement, the third document authorized the continued receipt by 
France of undelivered balances of certain supplies, even after the 
decision .of the President that they were no longer necessary for the 
i prosecútion of the war, 

March 1.—The Senate, by 56 votes to 32, confirmed Mr. Wallace’s 
appointment as Secretary of Commerce. 

President Roosevelt’s report on the Crimea Conference. (see Special 


Summary.) 

March 2.—S8trikes in Detroit led to some 33,090 men coming out. 

The Acting Secretary of State said, in a speech, that Japan could 
replace her warplanes as fast as they were destroyed. To the 4 million 
men under arms she could add another 2 million not yet called up, 
and another million between the ages of 17 and 20. 

March 5.—President Roosevelt nominated Mr. F. Vinson as ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Loan Agencies, in succession to Mr. Jesse 
Jones. 

In a report on Civil Aviation, the Department of Justice opposed 
single-company operation of. American international air transport and 
the ownership or control of air lines by.companies controlling other 
forms of transport. 

The terms of the invitation to the San Francisco Conference, 
` together with the text of the formula on the method of voting 

to at Yalta, were issued in an official statement on behalf 
of the U.S., British, Soviet, and Chinese Governments. The statement 
suggested that the conference should consider the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposala as affording a basis for the charter of a general international 
organization, supplemented by the following provisions for Section C 
of Chapter 6:— ‘C. Voting. (1) Each member of the Security Council 
should have one vote. (2) Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters should be made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 
(3) Decisions of the Security Council on ail other matters should be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members, including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members, provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter 8, Section A, and under the second sentence of paragraph 1 of 
Chapter 8, Section C, a party to a dispute should abstain from voting”. 
‘The statement ended by saying that if any invited Government wished 
to present views or comments on the proposals prior to the conference, 
the U.S. Government would transmit them to the other participating 
Governments. 

In a comment on the suggested voting procedure, the Se of 
State pointed to the difference between the quasi-judicial function of the 

Council in promoting the peaceful settlement of disputes, and , 
its political functions in taking action for the maintenance of peace and 
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The’ official radio said that the Minister in Washington ‘had protested 
to the State Department aot U.S. violation of Swiss air space. 

March 3.—The Fed Council issued a.decree prohibiting” the 
import, export, purchase, or sale of foreign banknotes in Switzerland, 
except for personal use in international travel and for sale in 
frontier districts. The President explained that the object of, the 
decree was “to frustrate jrregular dealing in banknotes, and to prevent 
the entry of foreign banknotes from formerly German-becupied : 
territories and their legal sale within the Confederation”. 

March 8:—The documents endorsing decisions reached in the 
negotiations with the ange. .8.-French trade delegation were signed: 
Agreement was reached on Swiss trade with the belligerents, the 

of goods on Swiss railways, exports of' ee to help in 
French reconstruction, measures to prevent looted 
being concealed in the country, the supply of feod ae eee raw Sera 
to Switzerland from overseas, and railway transit traffic across France. - 

The Commander of the U.S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe arrived. 
in Berne to discuss with the Government measures for preveating the 
bombing of Swiss territory. ' 


. SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Feb. 27.—The Lebanese Chamber 
unanimously approved a motion declaring war on Germany and Japan. ‘ 
March 8.—lt was learnt that the Governments of the two Republics. 
had sent a memorandum to the Powers sponsoring the San Francisco 
Conference expressing surprise at not being invited, recalling the ser- 
rendered to the Allied cause, and i reconsideration of 
e decision. 


TRANSJORDAN. March 11.—The Prime Minister, in a speech at 
Amman, said that his country believed in the principle of a greater 
kig and in “trying to achieve it by legal means 


U.8.A. Feb. 28.—The President Waea to the White House. The 
rt of a press conference held on board ship in the Atlantic was 
released., e President made the following points:. (1) He looked 
forward to a time when the armaments of all nations, including the 
_ Great Powers, could be decreased. (2) Germany and Japan would 
become members of the United Nations assembly only after they had 
shown a definite retreat from militarism, which might require a proof 
of 50 years. (3) Until Germany and Japan showed a definite progress 
towards a peaceful form of government the United Nations lonii, 
by force if necessary, see that they were utterly incapable of preparing 
for war. (4) The plan for British, American, and Ri occupation. , 
of Germany sould! be changed in accordance with the degree of French - 
participation. (5) The Yalta and Alexandria Conferences did not touch 


a 
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RUMANIA. Feb. 27—Bucharest radio broadcast a statement issued 
by the War Office announcing the dismissal of 11 senior Army officers, 
including 8 generals, on the fc that they had pursued a personal 
policy at one with that of Government and people. 

Mr. Vyshinsky arrived in Bucharest. 

Feb, 28.—Bucharest radio stated that the Government had resigned. 

March 1.—The King invited Prince Stirbey to form a Government. 

March 2.—Moscow radio’s attack on Gen. Radescu. (see U.S.S.R.) 

March 6.—Bucharest radio announced that M. Groza had formed 
a new Government, with M, Tatarescu, a former Liberal Premier, as 
deputy Prime Minister. | 

March 7—The new Premier told the press, according to Bucharest 
radio, that Marahal Malinovsky had agreed to the return of Northern 
“Transylvania to Rumania. Firet contacts with Soviet representatives 
had convinced him that the country could expect substantial agricul- 
tural and industrial assistance, and also the return of war prisoners. 
‘The Premier said he wanted it to “be known that we are moderate men”. 

March 9.—The press reported that Gen. Radescu had taken rege 
in the H.Q. of the British representative in Bucharest, because he 
feared “the consequences of his activities while head of the Govern- 
ment”. Government circles, it was added, expressed surprise that he 
should have hidden, although not being persecuted, and that the’ British 
representative should have accorded him san 

March 10.—Soviet decision to restore Northern Transylvania. (see 
U.S.S.R.) E 


SAUDI ARABIA. March 1.—A declaration of war was announced on 
Germany and Japan. 


SPAIN. March 3.—It was announced that Gen. Varela had been 
appointed High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco, vice Gen. Orgaz, 
who became Chief of the General Staff. s 


SWEDEN. Feb. 28—. ing criticisms about the shooting down 
of allied aircraft flying over Swedish territory, the Prime Minister told 
Parliament that foreign aircraft would continue to be shot at in order 
that Sweden’s air space should not be turned into a battle area. 

March 8.—Publication of the monetary agreement with Britain. 
(see Great Britatn.) 


SWITZERLAND. Feb.a7—The Federal Government issued a 
decree making various categories of citizens and foreign residents 
liable to compulsory work on the land. 
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to death, Gen. Roatta to penal servitude for life, and Suvitch, former 
Foreign Under-Secretary and Ambassador in Washington, and Jaco- 
moni, former Lieut.-General of Albania, to 24 years’ imprisonment, 
by the High Court in Rome. 


JAPAN. March 10.—An Act aimed at making every citizen serve in 
the armed forces or in war industry came into force. All males between 
the ages of 12 and 60, and women from 12 to 40, except ‘‘essential war 
workera’’, were liable to redistribution in essential war work. 

The Tokyo radio reported that Japanese troops had occupied 
the offices of the Governor-General of French Indo-China in Saigon, 
and had taken Admiral Decoux “under their protection”. All other 
important buildings were occupied, “in view of the hostile attitude of 
the French authorities”. Other military leaders had been arrested, and 
at Hanoi French troops put up opposition. A communiqué, quoted by 
German radio, said that the Japanese had taken over full administration 
of the country. 

A political commentator, quoted by the official News Agency, 
accused the French authorities of plotting to get into contact with the 
enemy. U.S. ’planes based on China had dropped supplies, and it was 
alleged that help had been given to U.S. submarines. 

March 11.—Tokyo radio reported that Martial Law was in force in 
Indo-China, and that some French troops were still resisting. 

The official News Agency reported that French troops and the police 
force in Shanghai had been disarmed by, Japanese troops. 


MEXICO. March 3.—The Committee of Inter-American Affairs 
‘drew up the “Act of Chapultejec” in three parts: (1) A declaration 
outlawing aggression. (2) A recommendation for the drawing up of a 
treaty ensuring the permanent enforcement of the declaration. (3) 
Provision for “such regional arrangements for dealing with matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security as may 
be appropriate” and in harmony with “the purposes and principles of . 
a general international organization when formed”. 

March 6.—The plenary session of the Inter- American Conference 
passed the Act of Greece by a show of hands. 

March 8.—The Inter-American Conference laid down a formula 
calling upon, Argentina to declare war on the Axis in order to become 
Sener or membership of the United Nations. 


4 


PORTUGAL. March 6.—It was stated in Lisbon that the U.S. 
Government had expreased regret for the accidental bombing of’ 
Macao on two occasions. 
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ITALY. March 1.—Re-establishment of relations with France. (ser 
France.) 

March 2.—It was officially announced that F.-M. Alexander had 
returned to his H.Q. from a mission that included visits to Marshak 
T'ito and tothe H.Q.-of Marshal Tolbukhin. 

March 4.—Gen. Roatta escaped from a hospital in Rome. 

March 6.—During a demonstration in Rome, organized by the 
Communist, Socialist, Action, and Christian Left parties, to protest 
againat the escape of Gen. Roatta, a bomb was thrown at the Quirinal 
Palace, a woman was killed, and two members of the R.A.F. military 
police were wounded. 

March 7.—The Cabinet, after considering the situation caused by 
the escape of Gen. Roatta and the public demonstrations that followed. 
it, issued a statement saying that rt saw no reason for breaking the 
present four-party coalition: ,Full agreement had been reached on 
Measures to strengthen the war effort, improve the country ’s international, 
financial, and economic position, and to improve the police services. 
The commissariat for’the punishment of Fascist crimes was to be 
reo by a committee of four Ministers, one from each party in 
the Government. 


Tt was also decided to invite the Socialist and Action parties to rejoin. 
the Government. ` 


Marck 8.—According to detailed but unauthorized reports in, the 
Rome press, Allied and Italian police had arrested 35 leaders of an 
underground Fascist organization in the capital, with branches in 
Naples, Florence, and other cities. It was said that the leadera were 
drawn chiefly from the Mussolini battalions, a parachute regiment, and 
collaborators with 8.5. formations, and that the organization had been 
responsible for recent acts of terrorism in Rome. 

March 9.—The Prime Minister and the chief of the U.N.R.R.A. 
miseion signed gn agreement providing for free relief to a total of 
$50 million, on condrtion that the Government budgeted for an i 
valent sum in lire to be spent on services connected with the handling 
of the relief scheme. The programme was designed to provide about 
1,700,000 children and 300,000 pregnant and nursing mothers with 
extra rations for a year. 

March 11.—In a statement, the Commander of the Allied forces in 
Rome said that on March 8 28 ns were arrested by the Allied 
security police, acting in conjunction with the Carabinieri, after careful 
investigation into the activities of persons who had undertaken to keep 
the Fascist Party alive in liberated Italy. Amongst other activities, this 

-~ association published a subversive paper called Onore, and organized 
«action squads” charged with sabotage missions against Allied ey 
operations and establishments. 

The Rome press rcported further arrests and a search for accumu- 

` lated stores of arms. 

March 12.—Anfuso, Fascist Ambaseador in Berlin, was sentenced 
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ment had decided to delete the of exile from the new law con- ' 
cerning public security. It had been attacked by the Left-Wing parties ' 
as “a repetition of the dictatorial methods of the Metaxas régime”. 
March 8-—The Prime Minister issued, as, Minister of War, a stern 
warning to the National Guard about their treatment of E.L.A.S. men 
ee their homes in Athens, calling on senior officers to punish ` 
y of their men responsible for incidents which had been reported 
“not only by E.A.M., but also by the British authorities”. In these, 
the National Guard were reported to have taken the lead or Rad a share 
in the beating and even killing of returning E.L.A.S. men. : 


INDIA. Feb. 28.—Introducing the Budget for 1945-6 in the Central 
Assembly, the Finance Member gave the eee al position for 1944-5 
as follows: Revenue, LT an; £384,490,000 
(including £86,5'70,000 Pe gia diture); heat be £116, 830,000. The 
total revenue for 1945-6 qian cae at £266,060,000, of which 
Customs duties cout d yield ee ooo and income tax £142,500,000, 
The revenue. portion of defence expenditure was estimated at 
£295,670,000, and the capital portion at £13,320,000. With civil 
expenditure at £92,500,000, total expenditure would be £388,220,000, 
making a prospective deficit of £122,920,000. The revised Defence 
Estimates for the current year were {297,920,000 from revenue and 
44,560,000 from capital. The estimated cost of reciprocal lend-lease 
1944-5 was £57,250,000, and in 1945-6 £52,'750,000. The 
grand total to the end of 1944-5 was expected to be £93,000,000, while 
the corresponding amount received by India under lend- lease was 
roughly estimated at £386,300,000. 

The principal causes for increased defence expenditure were (1) the 
Japanese attack on the north-east frontier; (2) the increase of pay 
and grant of war service increments to British and Indian troops, the 

- heavy demands of U.S. forces on reciprocal aid account, the decision 
that India was liable for the indigenous element in the cost of im: 
petrol for war purposes, and the final closure of the ees 
account with H.M. Government at April 1, 1939, by a lump payment ` 
of £15 million. 

The Under-Secretary for the Colonies arrived in India. 

March 8.—Mr. Amery’a statement in Parliament. (see Great 

' Britain.) 


INDO-CHINA.—March 10.—Japanese reports of the Governor- 
General’s arrest and the taking over of the country’s administration. 
(see Japan.) 

March 11.—Enforcement of Martial Law. (see Japan.) 

Gen. de Gaulle’s statement. (see France.) , 


t 


IRAN. March 1.—A declaration of war on Japan was announced. 
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Tt was not possible to speak of justice when entire peoples, eminently 
Greek, were still under the heel of enemies to the Allied canse—enemies 
who had been giving positive help to the powers of violence but to-day 
simulated repentance in order to escape punishment. Justice was also 
Oae te unless Greece wea assured of the indispensable conditions 
` for free economic development in the future, and “by the term justice”, 
he said, “we mean the application of sanctions against those who 
violated ene agreements and infringed every rule of ethics and 
civilizatiort 
_ Now that the December rebellion was a thing of the past—euppressed 
by Britain as mandatory of the three great allied Powers—they were 
making great efforts to restore Greece to prosperity. The armed forces 
were being reorganized, “to guarantee complete respect for the liberties 
and rights of ite citizens”, and social justice, must be established, 
national economy reorganized, and appropriate education given to the 
people. . 

Mr. Churchill’s statement. (see Special Summary, page 265.) ; 

March 1.—An agreement was signed between the Government and 
U.N.R.R.A., providing for the delivery of supplies in every part of the 
country, mainland and islands. There would be no payment to 
U.N.R.R.A. by Greece in foreign exchange or local currency. - The 
Government would distribute ola to the people in such a 
that no effort would be spared to ensure that all persons had their fair 
share at reasonable and controlled prices. Provision was made for free 
distribution to the needy. 

__ When the Government sold supplies the proceeds would belong to the 

Tr , to be used first to the relatively small costs incurred to 
UN by Greece, the balance, after consultation with 
U.N.R.R.A., for the relief and rehabilitation projects to be undertaken 
by the Government Operations would start officially on April 1. 

Three isolated villages in the Pindus mountains were supplied with 
some 24,000 garments by British aircraft. 

March 2.—Certificates for the numbers of arms stipulated in the 

- ment as to be handed over by E.L.A.S. were received by the 
British military authorities, completing the execution of the terms, 
regarding disarmament. ~ > 

March 3.—British troops moved into several areas hitherto con- 
trolled by E.L.A.8. to collect the arms surrendered, simultaneo 
with men of the National Guard, who were accompanying Ga 
representatives sent there to re-establish civil authority. 

March 6.—The central committee of E.A.M. protested to the Regent, 
the Government, and the British, U.S., and French diplomatic repre- 
sentatives against all aris Wrasse of the Agreement, E 
the victimization and arrest of former supporters of E.A.M., and 
restrictions on the circulation of the Left Wing press. . 

The Cabinet was completed with the appointment of M. Nova as 
Minister of the Interior, aid M. Nicolaides as Minister of Labour. 

March 7—The deputy Prime Minister announced that the Govern- 
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Nov, I; (2) that the Soviet Government had informed the 
ie Rae ale that tees ee Fe Geet the 
wes aking wp ot oe the wife of the oleh Premier a 
ndon 
Presenting the Navy Estimates for 1945, the First Lord of the 
‘ Admiralty gave the House of Commons the following figures: (1) In 
the first quarter of 1942 four times as many major landing craft were 
built as in the corresponding quarter of 1941; and in the quarter 
of 1943 10 times as many, and im that of 1944 16 times as many as in 
1941: '(2) 4,066 landing ships and craft of over 60 eene ey took 
` part in the Normandy landings. (3) Mulberries. These cial ports 
were constructed from 6,o00-ton concrete caissons, towed across the 
Channel, the British port alone using 4 miles of them, weighing 
approximately 550,000 tons. On the 12th day of the assault 1,600 tons 
were. at this port, and by the 34th day the daily average was 
6,000 tons. (4) the assault forces to the beaches 309 British, 
“16 Canadian, and 22 U.S. minesweepers swept 10 approach channels. 
Since the beginning of the war 15,000 mines had been swept. (5) By 
the end of July over 1,600,000 men, 340,000 vehicles, and 1,700,000 
tons of atores had been landed. (6) Over 4 million tons of supplies had 
been delivered in convoy to Russia through the northern ports, of 
which over 2 million tons had arrived since the beginning of 1 
(7) Qne new 6 in. cruiser, one modern 6 in. erame: of the Fen clase 
2 new destroyers, and 6 escort destroyere had been transferred to 
the R.C.N.- 

March 8—In answer to. a Pariamentary question, the Rca of 
State for India said that the fulfilment of the Government’s policy, 
contained in the Draft Declaration of March, 1942, depended upon the 
attainment of a common measure of agreement between the principal ~ 
Indian parties. At present no such agreement had been arrived at to 
enable a corresponding gesture on the Government’s part to have any 
real effect, although a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Ta 
Bahadur Sapru was at present studying the problem. 

Details of a new monetary agreement signed on March 6 with 
Sweden were published as a aa White Paper. 

March 9.—The Czechoslovak Prime Minister and five members of 
the Cabinet left London for Moscow on their way home. 

March 11.—The President of Czechoslovakia, the Deputy Premier, 
and the Foreign Minister left for Slovakia. 

. March 12.—Mr. Attlee returned fronrhis visits to France and Belgium. 
Figures of civilian casualties due to enemy air action during February 
were 483 killed and 1,1 52 seriously injured. 


r 


GREECE. Feb. 27.—The t, speaking in Salonika, said he came 
as the representative of the , to bring greetings to the whole of 
the sorely-tried north of Greece. The hour was approaching when 
Greece would ask her powerful Allied judges for justice, and justice 
also meant legitimate reward for co-operation in the common struggle.. 
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settlement had put forward no alternative except that of inactivity. He 
ended by saying that a vote on the motion of confidence was necessary 
in order that foreign opinion could assess the opinion of the House on 
the work done at Yalta. 

March 2.—The Yugoslav Embassy announced that King Peter had 
received from Dr. Subasitch a list of four Serbian candidates, one: 
Croat, and one Slovene, acceptable to the National Committee of 
Liberation and to the Royal Government, as members of the Regency 
Council. From this list the King had chosen the following to be 
Regents: Dr. Srdjan Budisavljevitch (Serb), Dr. Ante Manditch 
(Croat), and M. Dushan Sernec (Slovene), and had communicated this 
choice to Dr. Subasitch. 

March 6.—It was officially announced that the Prime Minister, 
accompanied by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and Gen. Sir 
Hastings Ismay, had returned from a visit to Gen. Eisenhower and 
F.-M. Montgomery at their H.Q. during the previous week-end for 
military discussions. He also visited Brit British and Canadian, troops of 
the Canadian First Army and units of the U.S. Ninth Army. A large 
part of the tour was on German territory. 

Mr. Attlee’s arrival in Paris. (see France.) 

; iy aia of Judge Rosenman’s arrival in London. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Presenting the Air Estimates for 1945, the Secretary of State for Air 

made the following points: (1) Reduction of casualties jncurred by 

ns of Bomber Command. In 1942 the figure was 4.1 per cent 
of the aircraft dispatched, in 1943, 3.7 per cent, in 1944, 1.7 per cent, 
and in the first two months of 1945, 1.1 per cent. (2) 200,000 young 


men had received flying in the Dominions. (3) Between 
April 1 and Sept. 30, 1944, Command sustained more than 
10,000 casualties. Ay Had pie fighter factories been left undis- 


turbed, enemy fighter production would have increased from 1,000 a 
month, the figure for the middle of 1943, to 2,500 or 3,000 a month by - 
end of 1944. (5) Aircraft operating from Britain dropped more than 

60,000 parachute containers of arms and explosives, and 3,700 
uea of specialized equipment to the European resistance move- 
ments. At least 15,000 tons of supplies were dropped from Great 
Britain alone. (6) From Sept., 1943 to Aug., 1944 Bomber Com- 
mand dropped a greater weight of bombs on Germany than in 
the 4 previous years put together. The fifth year’s total had already 
been greatly dad spon in the first 6 months of the sixth year of war. 
German oil production had been reduced to such an extent that avail- 
able resources were approaching exhaustion.- In the week ending 
Feb. 12 16,000 tons of bombs were dropped on Germany. The figures 
for the following weeks were respectively 23,000 tons, 41,000 tons, 
and 32,000 tons, with some returns outstanding. 

March 7.—The Deputy Prime Minister in Penil, ses Belgium.) 

‘ In reply to Parliamentary questions, the Foreign Secretary said 
(1) that the Government regarded Goebbels and Ribbentrop as major 
war criminals coming within the scope of the Moscow Declaration of 


sa 
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said that the Polish people were not renowned for political wisdom. 
The tragic harking back to the past by so many of the peoples of 
Central and South-Eastern Europe made the establishment of perma- 
nent peace very difficult. The winning of the war and the winning of 
the peace were both much more important than the past’ Europe’s 
present position was the responaibility of the Nazis and of the German 
people, and neither had any claim to appeal to rights and moral prin- 
ciples which they had totally disregarded. Territorial should 
be judged as to whether they conduced to a future peaceful Europe. 

The Government had steadily tried to get the exiled Governments 
more and more broadly based, and the record was good. They were - 
working for full and free elections, but that consummation was not 
easy of achievement. Speaking of Germany, Mr. Attlee said that her 
return to the comity of nations would take a long time. Reiterating his 
belief in the principle of collective security, he said that he would go to 
the San Francisco Conference as an idealist but not as a “‘starry-eyed 
idealist”. The establishment of a world organization was an essential 
' condition for the survival of civilization. He would like the acceptance 
of the motion to connote a step forward in the achievement of all-party 
unity on foreign affairs and defence. ~ 

The Foreign Secretary, winding up for the Government, announced 
that representatives of the Commonwealth would meet in London 
before the opening of the San Francisco Conference. He could not 
accept the theory that German economic difficulties had brought about. 
Hitler: he represented something latent in the German character. 
Plans for the control of the press and radio in Germany during the 
occupation had been made. T ing to Austria, Mr. Eden said that 
her case was a special one. She could not be regarded as liberated 
or Allied territory, although account must be taken of the contribution 
of Austrians to the ov w of Nazism. The Austrians must be 
reminded that time was running short. However, it remained the 
Government’s wish that Austria should be free and independent,'and 
that her people should have the ae of rebuilding democratic 
institutions and their national life. che With en to see up a Middle 
East office in London was impracticable. With ugoslavia, 
elections to be fair should not be held too Fae pedali, as the 
whole country had not yet been liberated. There was no barrier to the 
entry of newspaper correspondents. There were two in Yugoslavia, 
visas had been granted for two more, and the Yugoslav Government 
had expressed their desire for still more. There was no discrimination 
in favoúr of Communists, and only five out of the 22 membere of the 
Government were Communists. F.-M. Alerander’s visit was 
testimony to the freedom of the people to expreas their opinions. There 
was no question of recognizing pe ublin Committee; the Government 
did not regard it as at all representative of Poland, and its leaders did 
not make a favourable impression upon him and the Prime Minister. 
The reported arrest of the wife of the Polish Prime Minister together 
with other persons working with the Red Cross in Poland, would be 
taken up with the Soviet Government. The critics of the ‘Polish 
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that the limited war material must be used “cunningly and with 
decision”, and that not an inch of German soil must be yielded without 
taking “ʻa bloody toll of the enemy”. 

March 11.—In a manifesto to the Army, Hitler said that Germany, 
shamefully betrayed by most of her allies, had “put up military resis- 
tance” for almost six years, and had won unique successes. It was his 
“irrevocable decision”, and it must be everybody’s determination, that 
there must.be no- repetition of 1918. It was quite clear that the enemy 
must be resisted and struck at until “he is finally weary and breaks”. 

March 1a.—Goebbels, addressing a large del ion of European 
- workers, said that the hopes of the outside world of forming an under- 

und organization amongst foreign workers in the Reich had failed. 
When the Red Army entered Germany thousands of foreign workers 
went westwards. Germany was the only Power on the Continent 
representing order. She wanted a “strong Socialist Europe in which all 
eoples are free”, and one day ‘our foreign guests will leave us not with 
fe but as real ade, he added. 


¢ 


GREAT BRITAIN. Feb. 27.—A Foreign Office announcement on 
the visit of the French Foreign Minister said that his discussions with 
the Prime Minister and the F Foreign Secretary covered all matters of 
common interest to the two countries. M. Bidault was given an account 
of the subjects discussed at Yalta. Supply problems were also discussed 
with the Director of Economic Affaire at the French Foreign Ministry. 
‘The statement concluded by saying that the talks, conducted in an 
atmosphere of “frankness and friendship”, reaffirmed the determination 
of the two countries to work together in war and 

Mr. Churchill’s speech on the Crimea Canteens (see Special 
S 


ummary.) 
Feb: 28.—An amendment to the motion of confidence in the Govern- 
ment on the Crimea Conference was defeated by 396 vofes to 25 in the 
House of Commons. 

March 1—The Government received a vote of confidence on the 
Crimea decisions in the House of Commons by 413 votes to nil. 

Replying to a debate in the House of Lords on the Crimea Con- 
ference, Lord Cranborne said that the choice of Berlin as H.Q. for the 
_Central Control Commission had no significance except the practical. 
The outlook for German militarism was very thin indeed, but its final 
eradication might take many years, and the difficulties should not be 
underestimated. Unless the view was taken that the Soviet Government 
“was entirely unreliable, the safeguards in the agreement on Poland 
should be adequate. If such a black view was taken about Soviet 
intentions there was no hope for the future at all. The question of the 
release of Polish patriots, arrested and deported by the Red ca 
would be raised in Moscow in connexion with the Commission 
Britain had stood aside and washed her hands of the Polish business, 
ahe would have been condemned for abandoning a gallant Ally. 
The Deputy Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Canoe 
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threatens destruction to either condemns the entire German people 
and menaces it with extermination”. ` 


Feb. 28.—It was announced in Berlin that Chvalkvoeky, the last 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister before the German occupation, was 
killed in an‘air-raid on Feb. 26. 

Goebbels, in a broadcast, said that the war had in no way come to 
an sae although German armament and food supply potential had 

from the military setbacks. Economy must be the 
A y would and must, reconguer the loet territory in 
` the East, and would die rather than capitulate. 

In order to seize new chances of victory in the present situation they 
must still further limit their war-time life, simplify equipment and use 
it ‘at decisive focal points, drain man-power still further, and evolve 
makeshifs in internal organization. Although enemy air attacks could 
hardly be borne, surrender would’ be worse still. They could inflict 
blow "toe blow, and the enem would feel the further effects of the 
V-bomb and U-boat. The U.S.A. would be swept out of Europe by 
Bolshevism, while Britain was ‘as good as lost”. Her Prime Minister 
scarcely. noticed that she had become “a little worm, the tail-end of 
Europe”. The Canadians, after heavy casualties in the West, were 
deserting in thousands. — 


March 2.—The radio announced that Paul Johannsen of Wiesbaden’ 
had been executed for listening to the B.B.C. regularly for years. 


-March 5.—The authorities began . the enrolment in the regular 
armed forces of boys born in 1929. 

March 6.—Gen. Guderian told a meeting in Berlin that the German 
soldier in the East had been “worked up to a national , and is 
exacting revenge for all the Red Army has done against y. 
He requires death and subjugation for the Bolshevists, and for just 
Se ee East will 
continue to fight”. D e in being a Prussian, Guderian 
asked, “How can Burcpe bele believe seat a the edifice of Europe can remain 
atanding if the Prussian and German pillar is shattered?”* 


- March 8.—Goebbels, Se aati en alleen. said that right up, to the 
end aches e remain fluid on all fronts, each belligerent trying up 
to the last hour to “force victory to his side”. Although the war had 

its climax, its intensity would not lessen. “On the contrary”, he 
added, “in its last phase there will be a brio furioso of arms, and a sudden 
end. This last round will bring the decision”. 


March 9.—It was announced that Hitler had visited the Oder front 
in the last few days, and hid inspected the defences in front of Berlin. 

The authorities cancelled all Army leave, and ordered the registration 
of all men between 17 and 62 “for the active defence of the nation’’. 


March 10 .—Goebbels, in-a speech at Goerlitz in Western Silesia, 
said that Germany must fight on until her enemies “were bled white”, 
then “history will hand the laurels to us because we alone deserve 
them”. Repeating that capitulation was out of the question, he declared 


~ 


t 
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Powers. Owing to limit of the time available the inviting Powers had 
not been able to reach agreement on this issue. 

The Cabinet decided that permits should no longer be authorized 
for private broadcasting stations. 

March 7-—The Soviet Ambassador called at the Quai D’Oreay to 


` reassure the Government about Soviet intentions regarding the 


French-Soviet Pact, and to inquire why certain sections of the press 
and some official circles doubted Russia’s loyalty to her obligations. 
He pointed out that the Pact had been ratified while the Yalta 
conversations were in progress. 

March 10.—Four French members of a gang were sentenced 
to death by a Paris Court for passing on to the enemy B.B.C. code 
messages leading to the seizure and shooting of Allied parachutists and 
airmen dro in France. i 

The President of the Seine Tribunal ordered the sequestration of 
the property of 18 former Vichy Ministers, including Chautemp, Déat, 
and Peyrouton. 

March 11.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a statement, said that the Japanese 
in Indo-China were trying to wipe out the preparations made by 
resistance forces, in conformity with Government orders, to help in the 
combined operations of the Allies. The Government were in as close 
contact as possible with the Allies concerned to ensure the co-ordination 
of operations inside Indo-China with those outside. 

March 12.—A demonstration took place in Lyons against inadequate 
food supplies and a resolution was passed demanding the removal of - 
“administrative barriers which are starving France”, the dispatch of 
black-market traffickers to the front, and the dismiseal of the Food 


Statement of the Ambassader in oe (see U.S.A.) 


GERMANY. Feb. 26.—Pravda’s report on Himmler’s plans for 
underground resistance. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 27.—The authorities announced that, owing to transport 
difficulties caused by enemy action, the acces uniform rationing 
system was being replaced by a differential regional system, making the 
population more dependent on local produce. Although the shortage 
is some a des would be offset by an increase in others, a further 

’ decrease of total supplies must be expected after April 1. 
Supplies a of bread, fats, and groats might be decreased, but those of 
meat and fish might be increased, 


Dittmar, in a broadcast, criticized the pamphlets dropped HT the 
Allies on Germany for using the phrase “accursed militarism”. 

tariam denoted the preponderance of military over civic ceria, 
and meant “‘lust of war born of soldierly ambition”. There was no 
people so little imbued with the militarist spirit as the German; they 
were just soldierly. “Most of us have spent the best of our life 
and our work as either a Nazi or a militarist”, he said, and “whoever 


r 


s 
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The Government decided to re-establish “direct relations” with the 
Italian Government, and appointed M. Couve de Murville to be 
representative with the Italian Government with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. This decision followed the Italian Government’s recognition 
that the conventions of 1896 giving Italians in Tunisia a privileged 


position had lapsed. 

In a speech to the Consultative Assembly on the internal situation, 
Gen. de Gaulle outlined a programme, the main points of which were: 
(1) The State must “exploit the source of energy, the main means of 
transport and means of communication”. It thust also ‘dispose of the 
country’s credit”. The implementation of these proposals would 
depend on circumstances at being temporary, they would be subject 
to ratification by properly elected representatives of the nation. a 
The directing authority in industry must be respected. (3) 
Government would establish a national economic council on which “all 
concerned in the economic life of the country could co-operate”. He 
said that unless the population problem was solved, “France can only 
be a great light that 1s fading”. He added that as much scope as 
possible should be left to private and personal initiative. The Army 
now comprised 1,200,000 men, but most of them were without the 
necessary equipment and arms. The lend-lease agreement with the 
U.S. would permit the essential industries to get moving. In September 
new tanks would begin to be produced, and a large number of machine- 
gun carriers would be finished. At present there was only one-third of 
the coal needed for industry, two-thirds of the wheat stock required, 
and half the requisite number of cattle. No use could be made of iron 
ore, and the number of railway engines and trucks available was 
“a mockery”. 

Rene Benedetti, former editor of L’Oewore, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment by the Paris Court of Justice on charges of collaboration 
with the enemy. 

March 3.—The’ Cabinet adopted ‘the War Minister’s proposal for 
the creation of a military administration for the occupied zone of 
Germany. 

March 5.—Speaking at Limoges, Gen. de Gaulle said that only the 
authority of the State could be tolerated. The consent of the vast 
majority of citizens must be obtained for the economic reforms urged. 
by the Resistance parties. 

The Food Minister announced that the number of E trucks fòr 
the conveyance of food to Paris had increased from 5,000 to 11,000, and 
would soon reach 15,000. 

March 6.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Paris for talks with the Government 
on the question of speeding up relief supplies. He was received by 
Gen. de Gaulle. 

‘The Cabinet, in a statement, said that although it would have liked 
to participate in the San Francisco Conference as an inviting Power, it 
considered, that a slight modification of the invitation formula was 
desirable to permit the inclusion of suggestions made by participating 
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statement demanded the immediate termination of the General’s 
“dictatorship”, and free elections for a National Assembly. If a 
Coalition Government was formed the General might be allowed to 
join it, “to allow him to correct his former mistakes and atone for 
his crimes” 


March rite, ror announcement of the disarming of“ French 
troops in Shanghai. (ses Japan.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. March 3—Conclusion of exporf credit 
agreement with Canada. (see Canada.) 
March-11.—Dr. Benes’ departure from England. (see Great Britain.) 


DENMARK. March ews reached Sweden that 10 more patriots 
DENMARK, Mar Now reached Swede E 

March 12.—The German news agency announced the execution of 
five patriots for sabotage. 


EGYPT. March 4.—The representatives of Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, 
‘Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia, together with the Palestine delegate 
signed the constitution of the Arab drawn up by the sub-com- 
mittee of Arab Foreign Ministers. 

March 7.—Abdel Hamid Badawy Pasha was appointed TE 
Minister. 


~ 


FINLAND. March 4.—An official statement announced that the 
country had been in a state of war with Germany since September 15, 

~- 1944. The Prime Minister had announced this at a Cabinet meeting 
on March 1, “in order to avoid misunderstanding a Finland’s 
relation to Germany”. 


FRANCE, Feb. 27.—The Foreign Minister returned to Paris from 
London. Statement on his talks in if Landon. (see Great Britain.) 

The National Council of Resistance, meeting in Paris, issued a 
declaration saying thet the Government should not treat the principal 
resistance bodies as mere consultative committees. Since it had 
enjoyed no legal authority since the liberation the National Council 
could not be held responsible for political difficulties which had 
arisen. 

André Gautry, one-time secretary of the former Premier Tardieu, 
was sentenced to death at Dijon for collaboration with the enemy. 

March 1—An order of the court sequestrated all property belonging 

“directly or indirectly” to Pétain, Laval, and other persons accused of 
- endangering the safety of the State. 
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start of the war to Jan. 31 numbered 87,609; including 32,155 dead or 
presumed dead, and over 43,000 wounded. 

March 3.—Under an agreement, negotiated in Ottawa, the g 
ment granted Czechoslovakia a loan of $15 million for from 
years, at 24 per cent interest, and repayable in five instalments, ae. 
pitrehase in Canada ot supplies tebe ased. i -the rehabilitation oF 
Czechoslovak economy. 

March 5.—The Reconstruction Minister announced that Britain, 
Canada, and the U.S.A. had agreed to reduce their production of war 
materials by 35 per cent on the conclusion of hostilities with Germany. 

March 7.—The Defence Ministér issued a statement saying that the 
reinforcement crisis was over, and that the Army was fully supplied 
with reinforcements and all else that was required. Refuting allegations 
that troops proceeding oversea had thrown their rifles into the sea, 
General McNaughton repeated that only one soldier had thrown his- 
rifle away. 

March 8.—The Prime Minister left Ottawa for Washington. 

Colonel Colin Gibson, Minister of National Revenue, was appointed 
Air Minister. Mr. Pierre Dupuy, Charge d’Affaires in Brussels, was 
appointed Minister to the Netherlands. 

March 9.—Arrival of the Prime Minister in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

Lord Reith and the British delegation on inter-Commonwealth 
tele-communications arrived in Ottawa. 


4 


CHINA. March 1.—General Chiang Kai-shek, announcing that the 
National Assembly to inaugurate constitutional Government would be 
convened on Nov. 12, subject to approval by the aeran aoe ee 
aiid that the Government had offered to récognive) the 
Teepe as ee eg ve ornate a ale ee 
in a national army and Government. That offer still stood. “China 
must emerge from the war a united nation’ >, the General declared. 
‘To-day that consummation existed but for the Communists and their 
armed forces. The Government had expressed its willingness to Ta 
an American general in command of the Communist forces, with U.S. 
approval, and under the Generalissimo’s dverall command; but the offer 
had been. rejected. Still, the Government were always ready to confer 
with the Communists so as to bring about a binding settlement. The 
Kuomintang would return supreme power to the people through the 
National Assembly. Meanwhile, although ready to admit other parties 
to share in the Government, it could not abdicate to “a loose combin- 
ation of parties”. 

March 4.—Mr. Wellington Koo arrived in Chungking. 
_ Marck 9.—A statement issued from the Communist H.Q. in Chung- 

king said that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek gave a false interpretation of the 
‘recent negotiations between the Kuomintang and the Communiste, 
that he wimted to make the National Assembly “a congress of slaves”, 
arid that he was plotting to assimilate the Communist armies. The 
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of Mandalay, was also active, and the Japanese line south of Singu was 
broken through on March 1, and by March 5 14th Army troops were 
only 14 flying miles from Mandalay. They then advanced 18 miles in 
24 hours over very difficult country to reach the city, and the attack 
on the Japanese positions on Mandalay Hill and in Fort Dufferin began 
Half the aT was occupied by March 9, but the enemy positions 
underground on the hill and in the fort could not be rapidly reduced. 
Air attacks were made on Kuala Lumpur (Malay States) and Rangoon 

` on March g, and on Singapore factories on March 2 and 1r, and on 
March 1o the Japanese reported a bombardment of the North Anda- 
mans by 4 destroyers. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. March 2.—In a clash between Communists and the 
police in Buenos Aires, a police constable was shot dead and a sub- 
inspector severely wounded. 

March 8.—The acting Foreign Minister told the press that in his 
opinion the formula drawn up at Mexico City for Argentine reincor- 
poration into the Pan-American system was “‘courteous and honourable” 
and that he would like to see it approved. 


AUSTRALIA. Feb. 28.—Speaking in the House of Representatives 
the Prime Minister said that the Government’s aims on post-war 
national security were (1) an a ee defence policy; (2) maximum 
defence co-operation among members of the British Commonwealth; 
SN dae alba in an effective collective security system; and (4) the 
lishment of an all-party policy on defence and security. 

March 9—The Minister for External Affairs announced that ar- 
rangements had been completed for the exchange of Ministers with 
France. The first French Minister was M. Pierre Auge. 


BELGIUM. March 7.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Brussels to inquire 
into the needs of French, Belgian, and Dutch, and the peoples of 
occupied Germany. His mission was one of fact-finding. 


BRAZIL. March 2.—President Vargas signed a decree providing for 
the surrender of his dictatorial powers held since 1937, and for the 
restoration of democratic government. 


CANADA. March 2.—The Department. of National Defence an- 
nounced that the total casualties of the threé armed forces from the 
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boanga, on the south-western tip of Mindanao. By March 12 they had 
cleared the town and occupied an airfield near by. 

Hard fighting went on in Luzon. Guerrillas cleared the province in 
the extreme north-west, and by March 3 the last Japanese in Manila 
had been wiped out. Occupation of the north coast brought the 
Americans to within 225 miles of Formosa. By March 6 it was esti- 
mated that 6 enemy divisions, out of ro in the island, had been des- 


tro . 

On Iwojima the Japanese in the northern part of the island were split 
into 3 groups, and their loases in 14 days’ fighting included 12,864 dead 
counted by the Americans. By March 4 U.S. ships were unloading at 
the beaches on both the east and west coasts. 

Air attacks were made on 6 of the R Islands on March 1, 
destroyi ee eae A r the loss of 13. Warshi pe 
shelled Okinodaito that night, and the attacks caused the destruction o 
destroyer, 2 medium and 6 small cargo ships, and some auxiliary craft 
Raids on Formosa destroyed 30 aircraft on March 3, and heavy attacks 
on Tokyo were made by Bags on March 3 and 9, resulting in the des- 
truction of 15 square miles of the city. The Imperial Palace was seen 
to be still ablaze ont ae the second attack made by 300 bombers. 
Nagoya was also bombed on March 3 and 11, the second time by over 
300 Bags 

On ‘March 8 Admiral Nimitz announced that Paen losses to date 
included half their battleships and medium cruisers, three-quarters of 
their destroyers, many submarines, and a large part of their naval air 
strength, including carriers. Submarines had been responsible for 75 
per cent of their losses of cargo ships. 

It was also announced that 11 enemy cargo ships (one a large tanker) 
jad’ besh aak or daea Gn the Ching Gal D by air sweeps, and, on 
March 9, that U.S. submarines had sunk 12 more ships, including a 
large transport, a large tanker, and a destroyer. On Feb. 28 the loss of 
the U.S. submarines Escolar and Shark was announced, and next day 
that of the. ammunition ship Serpens, with all hands. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By ‘the end of February the Chinese rst Army was only 15 miles 
from Lashio, and on March 6 captured the old town and the airfield. 
By March 8 the whole district had been occupied, giving the Allies 
control of all the old Burma Road. 

On Feb. 27 it was announced that a 14th Army mechanized force 
had crossed the Irrawaddy on Feb. 19-21 at Pakokku, south-west of 
Mandalay, and in 8 days had, pushed east for over 80 miles, with very 
small losses, to reach Meiktila, near which they seized 8 airfields and 
20 large dumps of supplies. This cut one of the enemy’s ply 
lines, and deprived him of his principal reservoir of air gee 
Burma. Meiktila town was occupied on Feb. 28, and Thazi next day, 
and meanwhile fresh crossings of the Irrawaddy had- been made near 
Myinmu, west of Mandalay, on Feb. 24, and further down, below 
Pagan, tanks were being brought across. The Singu bridgehead, north 
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In Silesia they reported successes on the Queis, which was croased 
on 2 broad front, and announced on March 8 the recapture af Laubau 
with the destruction or capture of 162 tanks and 159 guns. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Slovakia some progress was made west and north-west of Lucenec, 
and Stara-Gora and Banska-Sliavnica were taken in the first week of 
March. The Germans claimed, however, that the Russian bridgehead 
on the Hron had been broken up, with the loss of over 20,000 men. In 
Hungary, north-east of Balaton, the-Germans made heavy and per- 
sistent attacks with armour, and drove some wedges into the Russian 
positions, but the Russians reported on March 11 that they were 
inflicting very heavy losses on the enemy, including the destruction of 
162 tanks on March 10 alone. 

On Feb. 28 an Allied force landed on Piscopi island, just north-west 
of Rhodes, and took some prisoners before withdrawing. On March 5; 
*Tito’s H.Q. announced that Hie Germans were evacuating Serajevo. 


ITALY 

The sth Army’s offensive which began in the middle af February-- 
made slow progress in very difficult country, and they occupied several 
heights just west of the Pistoia-~Bologna road. On March 3-5 they 
ps 5 miles in 3 days across the mountains between the Upper. 

o and the Panaro vallèys and took over 1,200 prisoners, and pushed. 
north along the upper Reno. The 8th Army cleared several positions 
north of Ravenna, and on March 3 captured a spit forming the eastern: 
boundary of the Comacchio Lagoon. They operated in collaboration 
with patriot forces. 

Air attacks were made daily on the Brenner Pass railways, and on 
March 6 it was announced that the line had been blocked the whole of 
February. In the 24 hours ending March 1 the greatest tonnage of 
bombs ever dro ped since the Mediterranean Allied Air Force was 
formed fell on the line and ite subsidiaries on both the Austrian and 
Italian sides. 

At sea 3 French cruisers shelled and destroyed an armoured train 
and blocked a tunnel on the French frontier on March 2, and attacks- 
were also made by sea and air on shipping in the Gulf of Venice and in. 
the Arsa Channel, in the Upper Adriatic. 


PACIFIC AREA 

At the end of February Verde Island was occupied, and Corregidor- 
cleared of the enemy, 4,215 of whose dead were counted. On Iwojima ` 
Motoyama was captured. On March 1 U.S. infantry landed on Palawan 
and seized 2 airfields.commanding the passage from the Sulu to the 
South China Sea, while Marines seized Lubang Island, 35 miles south- 
west of the entrance to Manila Bay at the end of the- between 
Luzon and Mindoro. They next occupied Tincao and Burias Islands, 


off the west coast of southern Luzon, and on March 8 landed at Zam--. - 
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RUSSIA -7 : 

In East Prussia the Russians at the end of February were striking back 
against the gains of ground made by the enemy north-west of Königs- 
berg, and continued to make progress in the area south-west of the city. | 

In Pomerania the and White Russian Army, in 4 days’ fighting at 
the end of February, advanced over 40 miles, captured Schlochau, 
Baldenberg, Neu Stettin, and several other towns in the area north- 
west and west of Chojnice, while driving back enemy counter-attacks 
on its right flank. In Pomorze heavy fighting went on at Grudziadz, 
and early in March Skorcz, some miles north on the way to Danzig, 
was captured. Grudziadz was cleared on March 5 after 2 weeks’ 
fighting, and Gniew and Starogard were taken next day, and thereafter 
Rokossovsky’s forces made steady progress into the seer pocket and 
towards the coast west of it. In the second week of March they occupied 
Bfitow, Koscierryna, Stolp, Lauenberg, Kartuzy, Tczew, Neustadt, 
Puck, Leba, Schlawe, Rfigenwalde, and Stolpmiinde, and by March 10 - 
had overrun all eastern Pomerania except for a strip on the coast. They 
had also hemmed in 20 or more divisions in the Danzig pocket. Mean- 
while, the forces pushing north-west from Chojnice took Pollnow, 
Rummelsburg, ere Koslin, near the coast. 

On March 4 it was announced that the 1st White Russian Army had 
broken through east of Stargard and advanced over 60 miles in 4 daya, 
to reach the sea near Kolberg. They also captured Barwalde, ieee i 
burg, Falkenburg, Dramburg, Wangerin, Stargard, and Pyritz, in 
the area east of Stettin, and then closed in on the Oder mouth after 
overrunning Naugard, Polzin, Treptow, Kammin, Greifenberg, 
Gülzow, Gollnow, Massow, and other towns. They were also, by 
March 5, on the Oder south of Stettin and west of Pyritz. Large 
numbers of Germans were killed in this drive, which was made too 

ickly for the enemy to get away, and the Russian air force did 

estruction to columns to cross the Oder to defend Stettin. Thi 
port was now, by March 8, being threatened from the north-east, east, 
and south,‘and heavy fighting went on round Altdamm. 

Further south Zhukov’s forces opened a fresh attack on the Oder 
north-west of Küstrin, which by March 8 was being enveloped. 
West of tt Seelow was reached, and on March 12, after bitter street 
Bene ne the defeat of counter-attacks by fresh German 
units, Küstrin was cleared of the enemy. 

The Germans reported complete defensive successes in Latvia and 
in East Prussia, west of Kreuzburg. In Samland they said on March 1 
that the ground gained was being mopped up, and gave Russian losses 
in the fighting on the peninsula as 5,630 killed, and 60 tanks, 164 guns, 

18 anti-tank guns, and much other material destroyed. The Courland 
e, in Latvia, lasted 8 days, and the Russians lost 19,000 men, 301 
. tanks, and many guns, etc. 

They claimed on March 6 the destruction of 300 tanks in Pomerania 
in “the past few days”, and said that since the battle in West Prussia 
and Pomerania began the Army and Luftwaffe had between them 
destroyed 457- i i 
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completely wrecked, so that no town of any consequence and no major 
industrial works worth anything at all remained standing in the Valley. 

In addition to these major attacks Berlin was bombed for 20 nights 
running by Mosquitoes, and the T.AF. maintained a continuous 
offensive on the Wesel area and on roads and rails just behind the enemy 
front except when prevented by bad weather. On March 11 they flew 
5,000 sorties, and, as an instance of the destruction done, in the last 

- week of February they destroyed or seriously damaged 600 locomotives 
and over 4,400 wagons and trucks, and made 1,200 breaches in the lines. 
Intruder patrols were over enemy airfields nearly every day and many 
attacks were made on Va launching sites, stores, and transport. The 
Dortmund-Ems canal was again breached on March 3 night, E-boats off 
Holland were bombed by C.C. aircraft, self-propelled barges in the 
Kattegat hit by Mosquitoes, and, in Austria, refineries north-west of 
Vienna heavily bombed by U.S. B aircraft. - j 

Enemy air activity over the U.K. by V weapons continued, and on 
March 4 was reported to have extended to northern England. On the 
nights of March 3 and 4 piloted aircraft also crossed the cast coast, 
doing some damage, and 6 were shot down on March 3. : 

The German reports admitted Allied penetrations to the Rhine 
the end of February, but claimed many defensive successes and the 
destruction of large numbers of Allied tanks, e.g. 170 in 3 days’ fighting 
on the Roer, 203 between March 2 and 5 in the Xanten fighting, 115 
on the Lower Rhine on March 5 and 6, a total of 706 between Feb. 9 
and March ro in the Wesel sector, and of over 700 between Feb. 23 and 
March 6 between the Roer and the Rhine on the U.S. gth Army front. 

At sea, they stated that in attacks on convoys in February the Navy 
and Luftwaffe had sunk 54 ships; also 2 cruisers, 12 destroyers,’ and 
some patrol vessels, and had torpedoed 16 ships, 1 cruiser, and 3 escort 
Vessels, many of which could be presumed sunk. In January and 
February the total was 85 ships (cargo and transport), 3 cruisers, 20 
destroyers, and 18 escorts. On March 4 they stated that U-boats were 
very active again in the Channel and the Irish Sea, which were now 
their best hunting grounds, and Allied losses were mounting, despite 
all the anti-U-boat measures taken. : 

In reporting terror raids they said that on Feb. 14 and 15 Dresden 
had been completely wiped from the map; it was the greatest destruc- 
tion a large urban area ever suffered. They claimed the shooting 
down of 918 raiders in February, of 61 on March 4 alone, and 59 on 
March 8, On March 6 they reported that their aircraft, thrusting into 
the area of the British Isles on a broad front, had had additional 
successes, apart from the destruction of terror bombers over Germany, 
and had bombed ahd strafed important industrial war targets and 
military installations in localities which were lighted up. í 

On March 9 they stated that it was by pure chance that the Americans 
had croased the Rhine, because the bridge did not explode in time on 
the east bank. On’March 12 they gave the width of the bridgehead as 
12 miles, but claimed the recapture of Hönningen: i 
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to consist of 10 divisions. Mayen, 16 miles west of Coblenz, was 
occupied, with 3 risoners including a general and his staff; also 
Andernach and Bröhl, The German defeat in these o ions was 
described as a complete collapse. Prisoners now totalled over 39,000, 
making 59,00 in all since the smashing of the German offensive in the 
Ardennes in D 

- On March 9 as was captured, 8,000 more ‘prisoners were 
taken by the 2 armies, and many places just north of the Moselle 
cleared, and these operations continued next day. On March 11, 
however, the Germans attacked 4 miles east of Trier and recovered 
some high ground. 

The 7th Army, after 2 lull of several days, attacked Forbach and 
Bubingen, on the Saar, on March 3, occupied Forbach, and releaged 
1,200 prisoners of war. 

On March y it was announced that the Rhineland offensive had so 
far resulted in over 70,000 prisoners being taken, making 1 million 
since D- ~Day. 

In the air heavy attacks day and night, by both U.S. heavies and the 
R.A.F., were made on Leipzig and Halle railyards and targets at Mainz 
and Gelsenkirchen on Feb. 27, when over 70 aircraft were destroyed on 
the ground, and 20 lost; on the railways round the Ruhr, in order to 
isolate the whole valley, on Feb. 28; on rail centres in south Germany 
and on oil targets, etc., at Mannheim, Kamen, and elsewhere on March 
1; on Cologne (twice) and rail yards at Magdeburg, Bohlen, Chemnitz, 
Dresden, and tank factories and airfields on March 2, when 67 aircraft 
were shot down dnd 36 destroyed on the ground, for the loss of 245 
on oil refineries, railways, factories, etc., at Brunswick, Misburg, 
Chemnitz, and elsewhere on March 3, when 29 aircraft were destroyed, 
and 25 lost; on Ulm and other places in south-west Germany, railyards 
at Wanne-Eickel, oil plant at Ramen and elsewhere on March 4, when 
14. were lost; on Chemnitz railyards (by over 1,100 Bs), Harburg 
refineries, Mannheim targets, Gelsenkirchen benzol plant, and several 
airfields on March 5, for the loas of 26; on Salzbergen refineries on 
March 6; on benzol plants and refineries near pene. railways at 
Bielefeld, Giessen, Soest, and Siegen, and docks and shipping at and 
near Sassnitz on March 7; on 6 benzol plants and 5 railyards in the 
Ruhr, and on Dessau, completely destroying this important base for ` 
the Eastern front, on March 8, when 14 or more ai were destroyed 
for the loss of 39; on Kassel tank plant and rails at Osnabrück, Münster, 
Rheine, Frankfurt, and elsewhere, and on benzol plant in the Ruhr on 
March g, when 15 were lost; on Ruhr oil plants, and rail and road 
communications on March 10; on Essen railways, on which 4,500 
tons were dropped, and on U-boat yards at Hambyrg, Bremen, and Kiel 
and refineries at Harburg, Bremen, etc., on March 11; and on Dortmund 
(the heaviest attack of the war, with 4,900 tons dropped), 6 railways 
south of -the Ruhr, and the port and shipping at Swinemünde, ‘on 


' . March 12. 


Some 450° square’ miles of the. Ruhr area. were now believed to be 
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The U.S. 1st Army had fought its way through the Hambach Forest 
by the end of February, and had taken several places north and east of 
Erkelenz. On Feb. 27 it crossed the Erft river at Modreth, only 7 miles 
from Cologne, and by March 1 had established 5 bridgeheads on the 
Erft and had cleared Sindorf and Elsdorf. East of Düren it captured 
Wisserheim and Dorweiler, and cleared the woods east of München- 
Gladbach. On March 3, further south, Zülpich was taken and the, 
Erft crossed north of Euskirchen. Strong opposition was met at 
Livenich, Widdersdorf; and several other places on the way to 
Cologne, but the city was reached on March 4 and occupied next day. 
Progress was slow east of Euskirchen, owing to strong opposition in 
front of Bonn. 

On March 7 places north of Bonn, including Brithl, and others 
south-west of it, including Rheinbach, were taken, and that afternoon a 
column reached Remagen, further up the Rhine and, finding the railway 
bridge intact, crossed over against only slight opposition. The clearing 
of Cologne was also completed, and the road south cut, by which the 
Germans were attempting to escape to Bonn. Bonn and Godesberg 
were also reached, and by March 9 had been fully occupied. The same 
day the bridgehead troops captured Erpel and pushed inland, over very 
hilly country, and were fighting in Hénnef. By March 12 the bridge- 
head was reported to be 10 miles wide and 4 deep. Linz and 
had on ten and altogether 23 towns and villages were in the Allies’ 
hands. The Luftwaffe made many attempts to destroy the bridge, but 
without success, and on March 10 of 47 aircraft which attacked it 23 
were shot down. - 

The 3rd Army occupied Bitburg, just west of the Kyll, on Feb. 26, 
and advancing down the east bank of the Prim reached points just 
north-east of Echternath. Further south it took Zerf, east of Saarburg, 
and had now got right through the main Siegfried defences. Since the 
Our was crossed 21 days earlier over 20,060 prisoners had been taken. 
By the end of February the 3rd was advancing all along a 55-mile 
front from north-east of Prim to south-east of Saarburg, overrunning 
numerous towns, and on March 1 Trier was occupied. A bridgehead 
was established across the Moselle and Nidersebr and Seffern taken. 
On March 3 Kong, at the confluence of the Moselle and the Kyll, was 
captured, and the Kyll crossed. Meanwhile, the enemy salient east of 
Priim had been wiped out, and some 3,000 Allied prisoners freed from 
a camp near Krefeld. Prisoners taken since the was crossed now 
totalled over 33,000. 9 more places were ied east of the Kyll on 
March 4, and next day a fresh attack, Tac after 2 days’ black-out, 
overran 25 miles of ground, with many towns and villages, and ended 
in the capture of 1,300 prisoners, including the commander of the 53rd 
Corps, in one day. . 

On March 6 the Rhine was reached north-west of Coblenz—the 
result of a 60-mile advance across the Eifel plateau in 58 hours. The 
4rd Army was now sweeping the whole area west of Coblenz and north- 
west of the Moselle. i Mice Seas bad bee made with the 
ist Army near Perera enveloping the German 7th Army, estimated 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC > 
On Feb. 27 the Canadian 1st Army launched an attack in great force, 
captured Calcar and Udem and, overrunning several villages south and 
‘south-west of Goch, reached Weeze, a very strong enemy position. 
North-east of Calcar they reached ‘the Rhine, and east of Udem 
entered the Hochwald. Opposition was very stro oe me 
latter area, where the enemy were using some of their 
troops. By Feb. 28 ners taken since operations began on pre 8 
numbered 15,500. Òn M March ı Weeze was captured, and the troops 
puan through the Hochwald and met very strong resistance near 
ten. Next day their forces advancing south from Udem and 
Kevelaer linked up with gth Army’ troupe who had shed north of 
Geldern, and the Germans were now driven into a round Wesel 
and Xaņten. By March 4 this pocket had been reduced to an area 10 
miles long by 10 wide, a gth Army column having reached Rhein- 
berg. Very hard fighting went on near Xanten and west of Wesel for 
several days, Veen being particularly strongly held, but by March 8 
Xanten had been entered, and the Rhine reached here after exactly 4 
weeks’ fighting. Round the Wesel bend the Germans had massed the 
largest number of and mortars ever met with in front of the 
Canadian 1st Army in a single sector, and the fighting south of Xanten, 
Traa at Veen, was stated to be the bitterest the troops had ever 
: engaged in. On March ene the a bridges at Wesel were blown up, 
and the Germans were ‘found to be withdrawing eastward as fast as 
-possible, leaving only rearguards to cover the retreat. Meanwhile a 
junction had been effected near Winnenthal of two columns moving 
respectively south from Xanten and north from Veen, the Xanten- 
Rheinberg road was cut, and Menzelen and some villages north-east of 
Xanten ca . The result of just over a month’s fighting was the 
capture of 50,000 prisoners and the infliction of very heavy casualties 
on somé of the enemy’s best troops, while the Allies had reached the left , 
bank of the Rhine all along the Canadas istand U.S. gth Army fronts: 
The U.S. gth Army were nearing Miinchen-Gladbach by the end of 
February, and after a black-out on news for a few days announced its 
capture on Maroh r. Since their attack on the Roer line opened on 
Feb. 23 they had taken 19,000 prisoners. Next day they captured 
Krefeld, Venlo, and Roermond, were fighting in Neuss, and reached 
the Rhine just north of: it. Another column pushed north towards 
Geldern, and on March 2 linked up with the Canadians north of that 
town. The same day Neuss was cleared, and a number of places north 
-and north-west of Krefeld were taken within the next 2 days, including 
Kempen and Mars, from where the troope reached the bridge over the 
Rhine to Duisburg at Homberg. By March 4 they were along the Rhine 
bank on a wide front between Neuss to Homberg. On March 8 they 
. reached Oesenberg, where heavy fighting went on, and then pushed 
north to Wallach. Since Feb. 23 their prisonem now numbered over 
28,000. 


on 7 
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Germany was allowed to prepare for aggressive war. Its attainment 
would protect the German le from the fate imposed upon them 
by the kaires, the General dafi and Hitler. 

(4) International Organization. At the Conference the U.S. made a 
proposal on the voting procedure in the proposed Security Council 
which was adopted by Britain and Russia. The Senate and the House 
of Representatrves would both be represented at the San Francisco 
Conference, and the delegates would consist-of an equal number of 
Democratic and Republican Congressmen. World peace was not a 
‘ party question. It could not be constructed by one man, one party, or 
one nation. It must rest on “the co-operative effort of the whole world”. 

(5) Liberated Europe. The three Great Powers agreed that the poli- 
tical and economic problems of any liberated country or former Axis 
satellite were their joint responsibility and concern. They would help 
these people to solve their own problems through “firmly established 
democratic processes”. “Responsibility for political conditions 
thousands of miles oversea”, he said, “can no longer be avoided by this 
great nation. As I have said, it is a smaller world. The U.S. now 
exerts a vast influence in the cause of peace throughout the world. It 
will continue to exert that influence only if it is willing to~continue to 
share in the responsibility for keeping the peace”. He was sure that 
under the Yalta i erage there would be a more stable Europe than 
ever before. the termination of elections in any country their 
immediate responsibility ceaséd. -s 

(6) Poland. The decision on Poland’s boundaries was a compromise. 
“I did not agree with all of it, by any means. It did not go so far as I 
wanted in certain areas. But all British and Russian desires were not 
satisfied”, he said. He was convinced that in the circumstances the 
agreement was the most hopeful possible for a free and independent 
Poland. 

(7) E France. No one should detract from the important role accorded 
to her in the future of Europe and the world. 

(8) The Pacific War. At Yalta the combined British and American 
Staffs made plang to increase their attacks against Japan. The U.S. 
must be prepared for a long, hard war against Japan after Germany’s 
defeat, but the unconditional surrender of Japan was just as essential 
to world peace as that of Germany. Japanese militarism must be 
eliminated as thoroughly as its German counterpart. 

(9) Conclusion. The Crimea Conference was “a turning point in 
American history”, and “we shall have to take the responsibility for world 
collaboration or we shall have to bear the responsibility for another 
world conflict”, he said. It meant the end of unilateral action, apheres 
of influence, and the balance of power, in favour of a universal organi- 
zation in which all peace-loving-nations would finally have a chance 
to join. ; 
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the effect on the three Great Powers? Poland could not recover unless 
the Great Powers were in agreement: nor for that matter could Europe 
recover unless that unity was maintained and strengthened. In con- 
clusion Mr. Eden said that the critics seemed afraid of Rusaian dreams 
of European domination. That was the theme of German pro da 
now, and before the war. If the unity cemented at Yalta had existed 
in 1939 there would have been no war. If that unity continued to exist 
peace could be established for a5 or 50 years. But after the war Ger- 
man propaganda would try to aplit the unity for her own benefit. While 
the Government would do all in their power to secure Poland’s freedom, 
it would be wrong to fall victims to suspicion of Russia. . 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S REPORT ON 
THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


pest ROOSEVELT, in a report to a joint session of 
Congress on. the Crimea Conference on March 1, made the 
following points:— 

(1) Scope of the discussions. In addition to laying down strategic 
and tactical plans for the final defeat of Germany, there were a number 
of vital political problems to be discuased: (1) The occupation and 
control of Germany, the complete destruction of her Pay ae power, 


The aca and economic sarang of liberated Europe; (4 $ e 

special problems of Poland and Yugoelavia. Unanimous agreement 

was reached on every point, as well as a unity of thought. “Never 

before have the major Allies been more closely united, not only in their 

war aims but in their, peace aims, and they are determined to continue 
to be united with each other, and with all peace-loving nations, s0 that 
the ideal of lasting world peace will become a reality”, he said. i 
Ma Military strategy. Provision was made for daily exchange of 
information between Gen. Eisenhower’s armies, the Soviet armies, and 
the troops in Italy, without having to go through the Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington and London. In future, American and British heavy 
bombers would be used in direct support of the Soviet armies. 

(3) Germany. The German people must realize that only with 
unconditional surrender could they begin to re-establish themselves as 
decent neighbours. Unconditional surrender did not’ mean either their 
destruction or enslavement, but it did mean the temporary contro! of 
Germany by Britain, Russia, France, and the U.S.A., the end of 
Nazism, the Nazi Party, and all ite laws and institutions, the elimination 
of militaristic influences, the puniahment of war criminals, the complete 
disarmament of Germany, and the payment of reparations in kind. 

“Our objective in handling German 7 is simple”, he declared, “it is to 
secure the peace of the future world”. That object was unattainable if 
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tatingly recommended the latter solution to the House. It was useless 
about taking away half of Poland, without g East Prussia 
and Upper Silesia into the balance. He ‘thought t if te agreement 
was carried out Poland would be as strong or stronger than in 1939. 

With regard to the setting up of a new Polish Government he said 
that it was impossible to effect a simultaneous liquidation of the London 
and Lublin Governments. As long asthe Russian lines of communication 
ran through Poland there had to be some authority to satisfy military 
requirements. Pending the establishment of the new Government, 
there could not be a vacuum in Poland. The Commission was ap- 
pointed because of the impracticability of summo Polish leaders 
to Yalta, and Mr. Eden denied that.Sir Archibald Clark Kerr had - 

expressed the-opinion that the Lublin Government should be recog- 
ned. The alternative solution of leaving things alone was “an absolute 
policy of despair”. It would have meant the continued operation of 
the Lublin Government with Soviet support, and it had to be remem- 
bered that not much was known of conditions in Poland. 

Recognition of the new Government would depend upon it being 
really representative of the Polish people. The addition of one or two 
Ministers would not be enough. It must be representative of the 
known political parties, and contain national figures. One consideration 
was asked of the new Government: that it should conclude a treaty of 
alliance and friendship with Russia. If the new Government asked for 
international supervision of the proposed elections Britain would be 
prepared to join in. She could not agree to any inter-allied supervision 
without her Peel bee a A ruling that the acts of the administration 
should be ratified by a new Parliginent would be an-additional safe- 
ieee Discussions were going on with Russia about arrangements 
or all ple from Britain to go to Poland to see conditions for 
anea e made it quite plain that if the proposed new Govern- 
ment did not come into existence, the present situation, in which 
Russia recognized one Government, and Britain and the U.S.A. 
another, would remain. 

Discussing the amendment, Mr. Eden said that the Yalta ent 
was contrary neither to R nor to the Atlantic Charter. There was 
nothing in the Anglo-Po Agreement of 1939, or in the secret 
Protocol, the substance of which had been given to the House by the 
then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in answer to a question on 
Oct. 19, 1939, which guaranteed Poland’s eastern frontiers. The 
agreement o y covered the contingency of aggression by Germany. 
Answering the question why Britain failed to conclude a treaty with 
_ Russia in 1939, Mr. Eden said that at that time Russia considered she 
must have the right to move troops across Poland and the Baltic States 
in the event of war with Germany, but Poland would not agree to this. 
It was a great ration to say that the Yalta discussions had caused 
world anxiety. he e greatest anxiety had been caused to Goebbels. 

Since the breach of the 1941 Agreement between Poland and Ruasia 
he had been faced with two main questions: (1) What would be the 
effect of failing to restore relations with Russia? (2) What would be 
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statements made in 1941. She was determined to respect the in- 
dependence of these States, but would not'aeek to supplant French 
W E there. However, it was not for Britain alone to defend by 
force either Levant independence or French privilege; both were 
sought, and it was not thought they were incompatible. . 

(10) Conclusion. The periodic meetings of the Foreign Secretaries 
was only a temporary arrangement, and it was that it would 
merge in the larger organization to be set up at Francisco. Mr. 
‘Churchill paid a tribute to the Foreign Secretary, and said that he had 
par a position second to none among the Foreign Ministers of the 

nited Nations. He ended by saying that at Yalta he had felt an 


t 


unprecedented ibility, and ope had been strengthened by 
the Conference. U.S.A. had “entered deeply.and constructively 
into the life and salvation of Europe”, the three Caa Powers had set 


their hands to important and solemn engagements, and united they 
had “the unchallengeable power to lead the world to prosperity, 
freedom, and happiness”. . i 


\ 


4 
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be Foreign Secretary, replying to the debate on'an amendment 
to the Government’s confidence motion on the Crimea Confer- 
ence on Feb. 28, opened by pointing out that the decisions on Poland 
had all along been taken by a united War Cabinet." He denied that the 
~ Government had shown any discourtesy to the Polish Government, 
although he could not pretend that relations with it were as'cordial as 
those with its predecessor. It was completely unrealistic to begin the 
discusaion of Poland’s eastern frontier with the Treaty of Riga. Al- 
though Russia ultimately recognized the Riga Line, neither she nor 
Britain were ever content with that solution. When, in 1923, the 
Conference of Ambassadors recognized the Treaty, they made it plain 
that responsibility for it fell on the two Governments concerned, and 
that an autonomous régime in eastern Galicia was called for. Such a 
régime was never set up, Poland obtaining control of the territory. 
` The result wes minority disturbances, exacerbated by the religious 
issue. East of the Curzon Line there were no areas containing a anny 
of Poles, except Vilna and Lvov, which were surrounded by non-Poli 
areas. Taking that fact into account, he could not say that Russia’s 
acceptance of that Line, with modifications in Poland’s favour, con- 
stituted a groas injustice. He asked the critics whether they thought 
Poland was strengthened by the inclusion of considerable non-Polish 
elements. The two weaknesses of pre-war Poland were the minority ` 
estion and the existence of the Corridor. Under the Yalta scheme the 
rridor would cease to exist. ing his experiences aa rapporteur 
for Danzig at Geneva, Mr. Eden said that he had come to the conclusion 
either that Poland: must be deprived of all outlet to the sea or East 
Prussia must become Polish and the Corridor disappear. He unhesi- 
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this subject, he expressed the Government’s resolve to ensure that as 
many Polish troops as possible returned to their country, and hoped 
that if any of them desired to become citizens of the British Empire 
an offer of that kind might be made. 

(7) Italy. During his recent talks with President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Stettinius he had asked whether there were any complaints about 
British action or inaction in Italy, bearing in mind recent criticisms in 
the American press, and received categorical assurances that there were 
none. He was not prepared to accept suggestions that Britain had 
lacked a generous view towards Italy or was nourishing imperialistic 
designs in that area, especially as he brought forward proposals, 
subeequently embodied in the declaration of Sept. 28, 1 for 
mitigating the lot of the Italian people. Both countries looked forward 
to Italy’s return to the community of freedom-loving nations, and she 
could count upon Allied good will and material aid. He paid a 
tribute to the contribution of the Italian people to the war effort. 

(8) Greece. When he and the Foreign Secretary re-visited Athens 
they received a rapturous’ welcome, and peace reigned over the im- 
mortal city. The Archbishop was seated in the Regency, firmly - 
grasping the reins of power. As to British intervention in the disorders, 

‘I am sure”, he said, “that we rescued Athens from a horrible fate. 
I believe that the Greek people will long acclaim our action, both 
military and political. Peace without vengeance has been achieved”. 

There was a great deal remaining to be done, which must be done 
by the Greeks themselves. Mr. Eden had been at pains to bring home 
to the Greek authorities the fact that financial and economic problems _ 
must take first place in their tasks, and that the burden respon- 
sibility were upon the Greek nation, and they must on no account sit 
back and leave these tasks to foreigners. The intense political activity 
_ of the .Greek mind must continue to give`way to practical problems, 
including the holding of a free election. He icularly welcomed, he 
said, the wish of the Greek Government Russian, British, and 
American observers should be free, on the spot, to make sure that the 
will of the people found complete and sincere expression. 

(9) Middle East. Nothing in the nature of a Middle East Conference 
took place pu the talks in Cairo. The absence of the Iraqi Regent . 
and the Emir of Transjordan indicated that. There was no question 
of shaping new policy for the Middle East. Egypt had acted rightly 
and wisely in declaring war on the Axis, although she had ‘never been 

ressed to do so; rather, in the, past advice had been to the contrary. 
ritain had been content with her attitude asa co-belligerent. Turkey’s 
entrance into the war was also to be welcomed. He had expressed 
. Britain’s thanks to King Ibn Saud for his loyalty during the war, and 
because of the agreement just concluded with Ethiopia, there were no. 
difficulties in his discussions with the Emperor Haile Selassie. In his 
talks with the Syrian President he had urged a friendly attitude towards 
the French, and encouraged negotiations for a suitable settlement 
affecting not only Syria but the Lebanon as well. Britain’s position in 
respect to both France and the Levant States was governed by the 
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modifications of the new frontier should be made at her expense and 
not at Poland’s. Furthermore, if it had not been for Russia’s exertions 
and sacrifices, Poland would have been utterly destro 

Mr. Churchill added, “In supporting the Russian ‘claim to the 
Curzon Line I repudiate and pence any estion that we are making 
a questionable compromise or yielding to orce or fear, and I assert 
with the utmost conviction the broad justice of the policy upon which, 
for the first time, all the three great Allies have now taken their stand”. 

In the north Poland would receive Danzig, the greater part of East 
Prussia west and south of Koenigsberg, and a long wide Baltic sea 
front, and in the west she would receive Upper Silesia and such other 
territories east of the Oder as would be detached from Germany after 
the views of a broadly based Polish Government had been ascertained. 
There was no fear that these extensions of Polish territory would sow 
the seeds of future war because it was intended that Germany should 
be rendered incapable of waging aggressive war for generations to come. 
The three Powers were agreed that Poland’s poder fre of the proposed 
Eastern frontier, and as far as could be the Western Frontiers 
- aa well, was a condition recedent to the establishment of her future 

freedom and prosperity. The Eastern frontier must be settled at once 
if the new Polish Government was to function in co-operation with 
Russia. The, Western frontiers would be delimited as part of the whole 
German settlement, although Poland would be well advised not to take 
more territory than she could afford to develop and maintain. - 

He then recalled that most solemn declarations had been made by 
Marshal Stalin that Poland’s independence was to be maintained, and 
Britain and the U.S. joined in this decision. Poland’s future would be 
in her own hands, with the single limitation that she must aac} 
follow a policy friendly to Russia. The Government intended to do 
in their power‘to ensure that the consultations on the formation of the 
new Polish Government should be as“wide as podsible, and that the 
free elections ahould.be fairly carried out under all democratic safe- 
guards. The agreement reached at Yalta affected neither the continued ° 
recognition of the Polish Government in London nor the continued 
non-recognition of the Lublin Government. This situation would 
. remain until the contemplated new Provisional Government came into 
existence. He reminded the House that there would have been no 
Lublin Government if the Government in London had taken British 
advice tended a year ago. As things were now, it was impossible to 
effect the simultaneous liquidation of both Governments and start 
anew, because such action would prolong the war, with increased losa 
of Allied lives. The Moscow Commission would work on the basis of 
the declaration on liberated Europe subscribed to by all three Govern- 
ments at Yalta. He had come back from the Crimea feeling that the 
Soviet leaders wished to “live in honourable friendship and equality 
with the Western Democracies”, and that their word was their bond. 
He refused -to discuss the -question of Russian good faith, it being 
evident that a schiam between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Democracies would have disastrous results. Ending his remarks on 
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Pe a De et ee a ht to be 
associated with the other Great Powers in this 
the last last few days the French Foreign Minister had been in London for 
conversations with the Government, during which he was given 
. further explanations of the proceedings at Yalta, and was ec to 
reas France’s views and wishes. 

(4) World i crea The chief burden of Ganong peace and 
security would fall upon the Great Powers, and the new ERSA o - 
tion must take thia special responsibility into account, bei ed 
as not to prejudice either their unity or their capacity for tive 
action at short notice. On the other hand, the Great Powers “must 
serve the world and not rule it”. It was hoped that the voting procedure’ 
agreed on at Yalta met these two essential points. The San Francisco 
Conference would bring together all those members of the United! 
Nations who had declared war on Germany and Japan by March r 
and who had signed the United Nations declaration, and they would 
take the o oat in forming the world organization to which it 
was hoped in tine States would belong. Although the experience 
learnt of the League of Nations would not be cast - 
aside, the new body would differ from it in not shrinking “from 
establishing ita will against the evil-doer, or evil-planner, in good sae 
and by force of arms”. The Government would, do 
ensure the success of the Conference, and in order that the two leding 
parties in the Coalition should be represented, Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Attlee would be the principal delegates. 

(5) Germany. It was futile for her to expect division among the 
Allies, and nothing could avert her utter defeat. The Allies’ poli 
not revenge; it was to take the necessary measures to secure the Paure 
aie piney sei be mela When all traces of Nazism and militarism 

been finally extirpated Germany would have a place in the comity 
of nations. There was complete agreement on the general plan, but 
much still remained to be dane in working out the measures to 


`~ effect to it. Mr. Churchill thought that, while the armies. were on, 


the march, it was not.possible to find solutions for the more long-term 
problems. Top much a in doing sò might cause disunity among the. 
Allies. These questions must watt the attention of the Allies ete 
they were freed from the burden of directing the war. ` 

(6) Poland. Mr. Churchill said there were two ions at apse 
here, “the frontiers of Poland, and the freedom of Poland”, and the 
second was more important than the first. In championing for Russia a 
frontier based on the Curzon Line, he was not bowing to force. On the: 
contrary, he believed that it was the fairest division of territory that 
could be made in‘all the circumstances. The Curzon Line was drawn 
at a time when Russia was ey T E and the Commission 
tried to find out what was the proper line to draw. Their. 
wish, including the exclusion of Lvov fro Poland, was approved by 
the Government of the day. Inj justice to Russia it must be remembered 
thet she was ting a frontier 200 to 300 miles further to the east 
than that under Sten ee and that she had agreed that all 


- House on the results of the Co: 
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fe undertook in connection with the South-west Pacific theatre of 
Ws ere with the amazing development of her man 
wer show that as a nation Australia is more than capable of taking 
ie rightful place in the world economy of the future. 


~ 


"MR. CHURCHILL’S: SPEECH OF FEB. 27 
. ON THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


MÈ: CHURCHILL opened a three days’ debate in the House of 
Commons on the Crimes Conference on Feb. 27 by declaring ` 
that the Government had the ht to know where they stood with the 

fete and that a strong expression of 
support would s en Britain’s position among the Allies. There- 
after he’made the following points. (1) The discussions in Malta. The 
British’ and U.S. delegations met there on the way to Yalta to discuss 
_ joint pene es and political affairs. “The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
re operations against Germany and Japan, 

Foreign rheme met Mr. Stettinius, and the Minister of W 

Transport discussed shipping problems with the U. 8. suthorttise 
‘concerned. President Roosevelt arrived on Feb. 2, and the results 
of all the discussions were submitted to the two leaders, who approved 
them. 

(a) Shipping. This problem was heightened because the sak period 3 
of the war in Europe had been prolonge beyond what was hoped for ` 
in the Autumn, while the“peak period against Japan had been brought 
forward by U. S. victories in the Pacific’ Alt Although for the last 2 years 
joint ship nipping losses had ceased to be an appreciable factor, and 
AE A 8. output of shipe was still gigantic and the Allies possessed 
more shipping than at any time during the war, the shortage was more 
acute than ever before. is situation affected both the preparations 
for reconversion to peace and the ability to provide for the needa of 
liberated territories. Mr. Churchill was not prepared to see Britain 
forced below. her minimum safety reserves of food and oil, except in 
cases where replacement could be easily and quickly made. Subject to 
this, all efforts would be made to help the li territories. 

KO Band Replying to criticisms that France was not invited to 
cipate in the Crimea Conference, Mr. Churchill said, “Fhe first 
rinciple of British policy in Western Europe is a strong France anda . 

strong French army”. However, the three Great Powers felt that, aa” 

long as they were primarily responsible for the conduct of the war and 
the policy intimately connected with the operations, they could not 
allow any restrictions to be placed upon their right to meet together as 
_ they saw fit, although meetings on.the highest level, to which other 
Powers would be invited, would not thereby be excluded. France 
might find many reasons for contentment with the Crimes decisions, 
They clearly showed the important role which she was called upon to 
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development of this most difficult (and hitherto very disheartening) 
~ part of the Commonwealth. i 

These few examples, taken from both primary and secondary 
industries, show the possible effect that the rapid development caused 
by the war may have on Australia’s post-war economy. War conditions 
have given such a stimulus to her manufacturing capacity that the 
country has entered on an industrial era, that will see a rapid advance 
towards self-sufficiency in secondary industries. The question of the 
distribution of labour will be fraught with difficulties for some time, 
but there ig no reason to suppose that this will not be overcome. It 
may be that many of the thousands of workers conscripted into industry 
from the agricultural districts will not be anxious to return to rural 
areas, but will desire to be transferred to civilian factories when the 
war is over. The decentralization of factories may continue, so that 
the location of industry will be spread over larger areas than was the 
case before the war. If some of the “temporary” sites of labour become 

ermanent with the switch-over to peace-time conditions new demands 
fe houses, public works, civilian g , and services will be created 
on a very much larger scale than ever been known before in the 
country, and will absorb labour during the difficult time of readjust- 
ment, inevitable at the end of a war which has meant the complete 
mobilization of labour and resources. 

The expansion of manufacturing industries should also help to 
promote that steady increase of population at which the Government 
is aiming, for this vital question of population is inextricably bound up 
with the future development of Australia. It is one of the Government's 
principal post-war aims to increase the numbers in the country to 
20 million within the next 20 years. Immigration plans are in the 
forefront of all discussions on post-war progress, for it is fully realized. 
that the present population is far too small to allow the country to 
play her part as an active, progressive, and prosperous member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations. - 

In the past it was particularly for her primary industries that 
Australia encouraged new-comers: after the war she will in all proba- 
bility want men and women to help build up her manufactures as 
well. It has been suggested that the presence of Allied troops in 
Australia for the defence of the Pacific may, by making the country 
better known, promote post-war emigration. There will doubtless be 
many men and women who will not want to settle down again to the 
routine of their pre-war jobs in the home country; there may be others, 
especially, perhaps, among the younger men who were conscripted 
before they had time to start work of any sort, who will feel they are 
likely to find more opportunities in a younger country. 

Whatever the inducements beld out there can be little doubt that in 
the post-war period Australia will be able to offer more to her immi- 
grants than she has ever done before. The way in which she has 
mobilized her resources and man-power for the war effort, the way in 
which she has contributed towards the food rations of the United 
Kingdom as well as supplying her own needs and the commitments 
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the exigting munitions’ factories may be openings for peace-time 
ered set up either by private enterprise or by the Government 
itself. . t 

In the Northern Territory the same new opportunities will open 
up. The development of this isolated tract of country has in the past 
been slow and very difficult. While the great potentialities of this area 
have been fully realized by the authorities, the long distances which 
separate it from the markets of the rest of the Commonwealth have 
always proved a grave vanop to, further development. The two 
railways, one from Darwin to Birdum, a distance of just over 600 
miles, and the other from Alice Springs to Adelaide in South Australia, 
a matter of 1,000 miles, leave in between an unrailed distance of about 
650 miles to be filled in before the north-south railway is complete. 
Although a good road connects Birdum and Alice Springs, another one 
links Queensland with the Territory, and well-organized road and air 
services exist, far greater transport facilities are required before any 
large-scale development of this area is ible. 

It is here that war-time conditions have made a difference. The 
construction of millions of pounds worth of communications by the 
Allied Works Council has to a great extent linked up the isolated 
Northern Territory with the rest of the Continent. The North-South 
road from Alice Springs to Darwin has been completed; the construc- 
tion of a highway from Mount Isa in Queensland to Tennant Creek , 
scree Meriter Alice Springs and Birdum) connects the State of 

eensiand and the Northern Territory. Telephone channels have 
been provided, linking up Darwin, Alice Springs, and all intermediate 
points with Adelaide and Brisbane, thus laying the foundations of 
Australia’s post-war development of post and te epraph services. 

These war-time measures, and the building of the hospitals, stores, 
warehousea, and other buildings will make this Northern Territory 
more easily accessible, and make more possible the economic develop- 
ment of the natural resources of this vast area. Some of the largest 
cattle stations of Australia are found in the Northern Territory and,” 
with improved stock routes and the solving of transport problems 
generally, the cattle industry could be expanded considerably. Expert 
investigation and actual experiments have proved that cotton, tobacco, 
rice, maize, hemp, and many other tropical and sub-tropical can 
be successfully grown in this country,t so that the new conditions 
brought about by the war should, with careful planning and administra- 
tion, turn this hitherto rather neglected grea into one of post-war 
opportunity. It is true that in the past development schemes in this 
Territory have been somewhat disappointing. Professor Grenfell Price 
points out in his book on the History Problems of the Northern . 
Territory that neither public nor private management had great 
success, and goes on to say “who can protest if they . . . turn once more 
for wise and economic development to private enterprise and to the 
spirit of the pioneers”. It is possible, however, that the Government 
may include in their post-war reconstruction plans the further 

1 See Ths New Zealand Herald, April 12, 1944. 
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sending to India blankets, clothing, and textiles, and it is reasonable to 
anticipate a great development of the textile trade between these two 
countries in the future. 

The very -few silk-weaving establishments in Australia are also 
concentrating on war contracts, mainly for aircraft needs. The greater 


experience given to these mills, the improvement in plant, and the 
rapid advance in the industry y will und be of great 
benefit in the days of peace, and it may well be that, as Age, one of 


Australia’s leading newspapers, said in May, 1941, “in this phase of 
the textile trade’s war effort lies the foundation of a new peace-time 
industry”. 

, The Oe en fe ee Newsprint Mills at 
Bowyer, Sa ee ee a A 


of the country. Although wrapping papers, cardboards, pul eee 
and similar paper products have been manufactured in the Common- 


wealth for many years, all newsprint had been imported from Britain 
and Canada. These mills will, in time, supply all Australia’s require- 
ments for newsprint; other mills producing rinting and bond papers 
will help develop this industry into one of the permanent concerns of 
Australia, and as the pulp for these types of paper- is produced from 
Australian-grown eucalyptus there will be considerable indirect 
loyment created.* 

ORL ce eis aly ia dis actuate uote eats came 
wat is having the effect of rapid growth. In the more isolated parts of 
Queensland and the Northern Territory also the effects of war-time 
‘conditions maybe seen. When Japan entered the war, Queensland 
‘became one sat the mogt important defence areas of the country. Its 

graphical position: made it at once the eastern bastion of the 
Commonwealth, so that the immediate construction of strategic roads, 
acrodromes, storage depots, factories, hospitals, wireless installations, 
ate ee ee ee 

id pace. After the war these will no doubt 

an eh reconstruction programme of the State, Ph althoug 
Tan probebly be a great transference of plant and man- -power on 
Queensland to other parts of the country, there is little doubt that 
‘the State Government will make use of these new facilities to build 
up its post-war prosperity. i 

Rich in mineral resources, and carrying on aiene pastoral, agri- 

cultural, and dairying industries Queensland has always been faced 
with. difficulties of transport and means of communication with the 
- rest of the Common . In peace time the planning and carrying 
out of new roads and railways, storage facilities, and general utility 
works is a long process: the emergency of war tends to get such things 
done in as many months as it would take years in normal times. After 
the war there will be a ready-made new network of communications 
for the transport of raw materials to factories and industrial centres in 
other States, to give quicker transit to docks and railway centres, and 

1 See Facts and Figures of Australia at War, No. 5, June, 1944. 

"Bee Australia (Official dbook). 
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one operation is one new type being made for large-scale vegetable 
production. Some firms are concentrating on the production of machin- 
ery for food processing and canning, and of refrigerators, all of which is 
pee to build up a new clasa‘of export goods—that of manufactured 
mac 
‘The chicks of bauxite has revolutionized the Australien sircraft 
industry. When the war stopped supplies from the European sources 
of afuminium PAFA A sigalg aC a 
of this vital material for the building of her war ’planes. This was - 
imported in ingot form and was rolled and fabricated in Australian 
factories. The very great increase in aeroplane production in all the 
Allied countries, together with shipping difficulties, meant that in 
1940-41 Australia was faced with a highly probable shortage of alumin- 
ium. However, the position was changed by the discovery of large 
deposits of bauxite, mainly in New South Wales and Tasmania, and 
the subsequent setting up of new plant and machinery soon enabled 
her to produce her own aluminium.} 
It is more than poosible that when the Australian ‘Government 
decided in 1943 to build heavy bomber types of aircraft, in addition 
~to the many other types being made, post-war requirements were 
being studied as well as immediate war needs. This decision will 
me an obvious influence on post-war aviation. The maintenance of 
plan air defence in the South-West Pacific and the further develop- 
nate of civil aviation will be much aided by the ability to build heavy 
aircraft. Civil aviation jn Australia before the war had been developed 
to a very high standard. The already excellent system of internal 
airways and the very extensive services connecting up with other lines 
and linking with the rest of the world will give every opportunity for 
ion in the aircraft industry. The building of new machines, the 
r oting of the services, maintenance of girports, and the staffing of 
the administrative aide should abeorb thousands of men now in the 
Air Force and play a big part in employment problems during the 
‘transfer from war to peace conditions. 
‘Cotton has been grown in Australia for well over 50 years, and 
spinning has been çarried on for the last 10 or 15 years, aires weaving 
was not developed tb any great extent until after this war 
Now, however, the weaving capacity of the Australian mills so far 
exceeds the spinning capacity that it is necessary to import cotton yarn. 
War requirements means that the industry has had to concentrate on 
the production of canvas, ia ive tyre fabrics, cotton drill, and 
other heavy cleths, but as the demand for these decreases the industry 
will tum to the manufactuye of the lighter cotton cloths, so that after 
the war shirtings, calicos, etc. will be put on the market for both 
home and overseas trade. Australian trade with India has seen the 
ex of many cotton goods during'the war. In 1943 nearly 4 million 
yards of cotton yarn for the weaving sheds of EAs oe ported 
from India, besides 60 million yards of textiles for the Series and 
40 million yards of cotton cloth for civilian clothing. Australia has been 
1 Bee the Sydney Morning Herald of Aug. 28, 1941. 
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concentrate on the sound development of certain selected industries. 
As was pointed out in an article in the Bulletin in September, 1942,? 
the Australian Tariff Board advocates discrimination between indus- 
tries which are suitable for permanent establishment in the country 
and those`which are not. The effect of any such industrialization in 
Australia on the trade of Great Britain does not come within the 
purview of this article. i 

After the war Australia may be in a position to use a far greater 
proportion of her own raw materials within the Commonwealth, 
instead of shipping the raw material 12,000 miles to England to be 
returned again in the form of finished goods. This would, of course, 
in time change the emphasis of her national and international trade. 
The fact that a well-known British firm is planning to establish a 
factory for ing rayon yarn in Australia tends to support this view. 
A great deal of c raw material used in this factory, especially that 
required for the manufacture of cellulose, will be grown in Australia, 
and it ja expected that this enterprise will give direct employment to 
about 5,000 persons and indirect employment to as many more." This 
may encourage other British manufacturers to do the same, thereby 
cartying “out a tentative suggestion that has been, made in certain 

in Australia that it would be a very thing if British fac- 
tories and personnel could be transferred to country to help build 
up new industries. Many well-known firms have already found it - 
more to their advantage to manufacture their goods behind the protec- 
tion of the tariff wall in Australia. 

It has been estimated that the war has advanced Australia’s eer- 
ing productive capacity by from 15 to 20 years, and it will be the 
responsibility of the Secondary Industries Commission “to make full 
use of this war-time increase and to establish a programme of develop- 
ment in secondary industries that will provide stability of er se at 
and rising living standarda”’.* This rapid growth of manufacturing 
capacity will have produced a considerable amount of specialized plant 
and machinery and a vast arm nie) of skilled workers and technicians 
which it will be in the interest of the country to absorb into peace-time 
commerce. 

Already new industries are being established as a reault of war 
production. In the munitions’ factories technical experience has been 
widened and engineering ability increased, so that when it became 
possible for some factories to reduce production in certain direct war 
work the machines were turned over to the making of agricultural 
machinery. uite a new departure in any -scale produc- 
tion, and it is gear that the output of this type of machine will in 
time be big enough to allow a surplus for export. A composite machine 
which till the ground, sow the seed, and spread the fertilizer in 


F ‘Bee ‘Industrialfeation and International Trade, III”, in the Bulletin of 
t, 1942, Vol. KEX, No. ES 
Sai the Sydney. Morang erald of Aug. 22, 1944. 
8 See Facts and Taua of- Auriraka at War, No. aie 1643: Issued 
by the Commpnwealth Department of Information. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON POST-WAR 
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HE artificial stimulus of industry by war conditions must 

necessarily produce far-reaching changes, not only in the immedi- 
ate post-war period, but in the years which follow. This is, of course, 
true of all countries affected by the war, but it is perhaps in the 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth that some of the most inter- 
esting developments may be found. In Australia, for instance, the 
war may be expected to have some remarkable long-term effects. 

Her primary industries have always played the most important part 
in the Commonwealth’s trade, so that it is sometimes a surprise to 
realize that her secondary industries have been developing so steadily 
during the inter-war years that now about 20 per cent of the Auatralian 
papie depend directly on manufacturing industries. The present war 

so stimulated these industries that many of them will find a per- 
manent place in the.national economy of the country after the war. 
The fact that the Government has set up a Secondary Industries 
Planning Commission within the Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction 
is an indication of the extent to which secondary industries have 
developed and are expected to develop in the future. This Commission 
is, inter aha, to “review the war-time industrial development of the 
Commonwealth with particular regard to Government factories, especi- 
ally munitions factories and annexes; to plan and recommend measures 
for the further development of the industrial Commonwealth”. 

It was during the “War of 1914-18 that the secondary industries of 
Australia received their first strong impetus, and it was the depressions 
of the inter-war period, culminating in the world depression of the - 
early 19308, whieh ta de the country realize very forcibly that fluctua- 
tions of-world prices in wool, wheat, and other primary products of 
which she had an ae surplus were bound to have a very definite 
‘effect on her standard of living. It was then recognized that the more 
rapid development of manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth 
would help to stabilize conditions in the country. 

Once again war has given an added stimulus to Australia’s manufac- 
turing capacity, and X country is building up a steady place' for 
herself in this sphere. Just before the war the export trade provided 
17 per cent of the national income, 8o per cent of which trade was 
accounted for by wool, dairy products, grain, and meat. If Australia 
can develop her manufacturing industries so as to increase her rt 
_ trade much will have been dane to maintain the high stan - 

living and the full employment which is essential for the future 
perity of the country. But it is fully realized by the Government 
encourage indiscriminate manufacture of anything and ARAE 

ossible which hitherto has been imported—which took place after the 

Deian E io wise, and is also a very expensive policy. It was 

found in the inter-war period that the cost of maintaining some of the 

new industries was much too high, and that the best policy was to 
256 
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will be guided by the est motives of international policy with a 
view to vindicating the solemn obligation of international undertakings 
and the validi ng kn c morality; it will be its duty to fix the 
punishment which it considers should be imposed. The Allied and 
Associated Powers will addreas a request to the Government of the 

- Netherlands for the surrender to them of the ex-Emperor in order that 
he may be put on trial.” 

In the “Covering Letter” Clemenceau vainly tried to reconcile the 
American hay el gerne points of view by specifying that the public 
arraignment the German ex-Emperor “has not a 
juridical character as aa its substance but only in its form. The 
Allied and . Associated. Pomes have desired that judicial forms, a 
judicial procedure, and a regularly constituted tribunal should be set 
up in order to assure to the accused full rights and liberties in regard to 
his defence, and in order that the judgment should be of the most 
solemn judicial character.” 

The events that followed are well known. When, on Jan. 15, 1920, 
the Allies finally demanded the ex-Kaiser’s delivery, this demand met 
with a refusal from the Dutch Government, which said, meter aka, 

“Tt (the Dutch Government) energetically repudiates any suggestion 
of covering with its sovereign right dnd with its moral authority the 
violations of the essential principles of the solidarity of nations, but it is 
unable to admit that it ia an international duty to associate herself with 
the acts of high international policy of the Allied Powers. If inthe future 
it was in the intention of nations to establish an international jurisdic- 
tion competent in the event of war to judge acts alleged to be crimes and 
liable to be punished by Statutea passed previous to the commission 

- of the acts, it would-be for Holland to associate herself with the new 


T e. 

iT new note which was handed over to Holland on February 17 
the Allies pointed out that the ex-Kaiser’s personal policy had cost the 
lives of ten million men, and called the Dutch Government’s attention ' 
to the Ve of his presence in Holland, but it was of no avail. On 

the ase Secretary, M. van Karnebeck, replied by a short 

note ea dismissing the matter, and when on March 30 a Member 
of Puiaaen oat the Prime Minister whether all question of the 
Kaiser’s trial had now passed out of the mind of the authorities, no 
Teply was given. 


This review of the subject will be completed in a fourth article, in 
the next issue, dealing with the violation of treaties and methods of 
punishment. 
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ex-Kaiser arose. First of all, shortly after the Armistice, on Dec. 9, 
toe. in a letter to The Times, a great statesman sweepingly described 
as madness the demand for the punishment of the Kaiser; a few da 
before, on Nov. 30, in more measured terms an eminent judge, whi 
expressing no opinion upon the necessity for punishment, wrote to the 
same newspaper pointing out the inadvisability of a judicial trial; other 

nglish judges, on the contrary, advocated that the Kaiser be dealt 
by a proper court. , 

vA few months later, in the Commission of XV appointed by the 
preliminary Peace Conference, the same differences of opinion were 
voiced. ‘The majority of the members (13 out of 15) expreased the 
opinion that there could be no doubt that the invasion of Belgium and 
Luxembourg were deliberate violations of the Treaties of 1839 and 
1867 to which Germany was a party, and that a special organ should be 
created to deal with “the whole case, including both the act that 
brought about the war and those which accom cam its ‘inception, 
particularly the violation of Belgium and Luxem .in order to 
deal as they deserve with the authors of such scare The American 
members of the Commission (Lansing and Scott) did not share this 
view; in their opinion there was no law making these acts crimes or affix- 
ing a penalty for their commission; they were therefore moral, not 
legal crimes, and they failed. to see the advisability, or indeed the 
appropriateness, of creating a special organ to deal with the authors of 
such acts. In regard to the Kaiser’s personal responsibility they said 
“that in the exercise of sovereign powera which have been conferred 
upon him by the people, 2 Monarch or Head of State acts as their 
agent; that he is only responsible to them; and that he is responsible 
to no other people or group of people in the world”? As, by German 
law, the Kaiser enjoyed immunity in his own country, the acceptance of 
Lansing’s views would have inevitably precluded any possibility of 
punishing the Kaiser at all. 

Around the Peace Conference table the controversy was again raised; 
the authors of the Versailles Treaty overruled the American and 
Japanese objections, and recognized the principle that the Head of a 
State may be arraigned for an offence against international law; namely, 
for the breach of a treaty. Article 227 of the Treaty runs as follows: 

“The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign Wilhelm I of 
Hohenzollern formerly German Emperor for a supreme offence 

imternational morality and the sanctity of Dara A special 

ribunal will be constituted to try the accused, thereby assuring him 
the guarantees essential to the ngm of defence: it will be composed of 5 
judges, one appointed by each of the following Powers: namely U. SAS 

Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. In its decision the Tribunal 

1 Messrs, Lansing and Scott’s opinion is not shared al layryete in the U. S.A 
In a document which was made c only lest mon ational! Lawyers 
Guild of America” ted out they “‘trust that the caution of the London 
Commission” (the War Crimes Commission) “with respect to Hitler is not 
bated onthe principle that Chisi of Smuts cannot | y be tried by a foreign 


Government . -, There ia no basis, in [their] opinion, for applying this theory to 
the war crime trials.” 
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traitors will seek in Allied countries other than their own or in 
enemy countries, in the hope of evading detection.: 

As extradition treaties stand if Quisling in person escapes to any one 
of the United Nations he cannot, strictly speaking, be extradited to 
Norway to be tried there, because political offences-are not extraditable 
offences. Attention has several times been drawn in the press to this 
anomalous situation, and it may be assumed that the United Nations 
have by now taken the necessary precautions to deal with such cases. 

If on the other hand a traitor withdraws into Germany, together 
with his Nazi employers, it will be either for the Military Command 
or for the Allied Control Staffs in Germany, or for such inter-Allied 
investigating or police body as may be instituted there, to furnish the 
co-operation of its personnel for the detection and arrest of these 
persons. 
PUNISHMENT FÓR THE WAGING OF AN AGGRESSIVE WAR ' 

It has been seen that Hitler and his acolytes could be tried and 
punished within the framework of existing laws for having cipated 
in specific “atrocities” by planning and ordering them and b providing 
the legal, administrative, and judicial instruments necessary for their 
aeee Is it then superfluous to examine whether they could 

unished for having launched this war of aggression? Many authori- 


-~ ties are that this is necessary, not so much to secure a conviction, 


as to have, once and for all, the principle established and recognized 
that aggression and the breach of treaties are acts of a criminal nature 
which may be legitimately punished, and which should be punished if 
an end is to be put to the chaos which is threatening to prevail in inter- 
national standards of behaviour. 

Pronouncements which have been made do not throw much light 
on the legal basis of punishment for the act of aggression or on the 
method by which punishment for that act may be obtained. In fact, 
any discriminations which have been made refer more to the personality 
of the accused (arch-criminals v. leaser criminals) than to the category 
of acts which they have done kabereeion and breach of treaties v. 
actual atrocities). The pronouncement which ay. concerns this 


issue is included in the latter of the “Moscow Declaration” of 
Nov. 1, 1943, signed by President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin 


, which runs: ‘‘Criminals whose offences have no 
ticular geographical location ‘will be punished by a joint decision of the 
Governments of the Allies”. It was, in a way, supplemented on Oct. 4, 
1944, when Mr. Churchill answered a question fa Parliament concerning 
Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, and Goering and eaid that it should not be 
assumed that the procedure of trial will necesaarily be adopted. This, 
however, still leaves a doubt as to whether the joint decision mentioned 
at Moscow will be an indictment before a court or a political declaration 
of guilt and punishment. 

Nor do precedents provide much guidance, for whereas it has been 
seen that Napoleon was dealt with by a political decision, there were 
wide differences of opinion when the question of the- treatment of the 
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oie Cottbus, Litben, Zossen, Luckenwalde, Beelitz, Marienfelde, 
“Trebin, Teltow, Zinna, and Niedersdorf. Berlin was thus being 
approached from the south and south-west also, while other forces 
reached the Elbe north-west of Dresden. 

The Germans reported (April 18) that 9 Russian armies were march- 
ing on Berlin, aie said the fighting had reached an “incredible pitch”. 
They admitted many breaches of their defences. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE - 

Steady progress was made both in Slovakia and Austria, the and 

Army taking Trencin, about midway beyween Bratislava and 
the Polish pale hooey on e 10, and the 3rd Army cl the west bank 
of the Danube in the Vienna area and crossing the Danube Canal. 
West of Ruzomberok, in northern Slovakia, a mixed Russian, Czech, 
and Rumanian force captured Svatoy-Martin, Vrutky, and several other 
~towns. 

Good progress was also made in the area north and north-west of 
Bratislava and the line from Vienna to Brno cut. By April 13 all Vienna 
had been cleared by the and and 3rd Ukrainian Armies, which took 
over 130,090 prisoners between March 16 and that date. In the ee 
on the approaches to the city and insidé it 11 tank divisions were rou 
and 1, ins and ae guns destroyed or captured, with 2,250 guns 
and much other material. 

The and Ukrainian Army also made good progress up the Morava, 
entering Hodonin on April 13 ,and Straznica next day. er columns 
occupied many towns in the area just north and north-east of Vienna, 
including the oil centre of Zistersdorf, and others again crossed the 
Traisen west of it, and occupied Herzogenburg and St. Pdlten. Ger- 
mans fleeing north from Vienna were trapped by joint action of the and 
and 3rd Ukrainian Armies, which occupied suburbs to the east and 
north, while in southern Austria Furstenfeld, east of Graz, was captured 
on April 15 by the 3rd Army. 

On April 19 it was stated that the battle for Brno oe begun, while 

“an assault was also opened from the Ratibor area on Opava (Troppau) _ 
and Ostrava, and Opava captured on April 13. Many places north-west 
and north of Hodonin were occupied and ground was gained to points 
south-west of Brno, -but the main advance was being made north- 
ward towards Olomouc. 

On April 15 Marshal Tito announced that he had begun a general 
offensive, after capturing Serajevo. The Balkan Air Force was now 
bombing the main German escape routes daily from bases in Yugoalavia. 
On April 20 Tito’s forces took Bakar, just south-east of Fiume, and 
thus isolated Kraljevica opposite it, 


ITALY 
On April ro the 8th Army attacked between Faenza and the southern 
shore of Lake Comacchioand croased the Senio against strong opposition. 
They were supported by bombers and fighter-bombers (which flew 
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over 3,000 sorties on April g) and broke through the German defence 
line, the strongest in Europe, taking 1,200 prisonera by noon. Next 
day they pushed on from the Senio bridgehead and reached the Santerno, 
while another column landed from the lake 4 miles behind the enemy 
positions. In the centre Lugo was captured. 

On April 12 3 bridgeheads were secured across the Santerno and held 
against counter-attacks, and next day the Sillaro was. crossed, 
west A aa e and progress was made on the west shore of the 
lake. Prisoners now numbered 5,000. Heavy fighting went on south- 
west of Argenta, where the Germans were trying desperately to protect 
the gap into the valley of the Po. On the railway to Bologna Imola was 
captured by Polish troops, after intensive air attacks to soften up the 
defences. 

On a 15 a third bridgehead, just south-west of Bastia, was secured 
acroes the Sillaro. Air support was now being given on a scale greater 
than ever before on this front, 3,750 bla 1 flown on April 15 
alone. This helped to break up heavy counter-attacks on the bridge- 
heads, especially that held by the Poles south of Castel Guelfo. 

On April 16 Gen. Alexander, in an order of the day, said final victory 
was near. The Germans only needed one mighty punch to knock them 
out for and “the moment has now come for us to take the field for 
the last battle which will end the war in Europe”, They must, however, 
be prepared for a hard and bitter fight. That night Medicina was taken, 
and Indian troops got through the flooded area beyond the Sillaro, while 
the Poles on the left pushed north-westward. Argenta was at first by- 
passed, but British troops occupied it on April 17 and by next day had 

t control of the gap and pushed on towards Porto Maggiore and 

errara, The Germans made many counter-attacks here, using Tiger 
tanks, especially between Porto iore and Ferrara. 

On ep ees Bologna was occupied by a combined force of Poles of 
the 8th y and American and Italians of the 5th, while other units of 
the 8th pushed on nearly to Ferrara. On April 23 it was announced 
that units of both armies had reached the Po. 

The 5th Army took Massa and Carrara on April 11, and in the central. 
- sector were now only 12 miles from Bologna. On April 14 they attacked, 

led by the U.S. roth Mountain Division, cleared Vergato and seized 
heights on each side of the Florence-Bologna road. They met with 
fanatical resistance, but with very grong air support made steady pro- 
gress. By April 18 they were only 7 miles from Bologna, and next day 
entered the Po valley west of it, and cut the Via Emilia between 
Bologna and Modena. This followed 6 days’ hard fighting in the hills 
south-west of Bologna. On April 20 their left flank in the coastal sector 
was only 7 miles east of Spezia. 

In the air persistent attacks were made on railways in the north, and 

destruction done to rolling stock at Verona, Cremona, Parma, 
iacenza, Padua, Genoa, and elsewhere, and to factories in the indus- 
trial areas. : 

On April 23 Paris radio reported that French troops had crossed the 
frontier into Piedmont after capturing Breil on April 20. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

On April 10 and 11 the Japanese, who were believed to have 60,000 
troops in southern Okinawa, made repeated counter-attacks, using 
large numbers of heavy guns, but gained no ground. Their air force 
was also active, and on April 12-14 lost 265 ‘planes in attacks on U.S. 
ships off the island, and a further 170 on April 16. By April 21 the 
last pocket of resistance in northern Okinawa had been disposed of, 
but in the south, where the terrain favoured the enemy, Kakazu, 
on the west coast, was lost on April 22 to a very strong counter-attack 
from positions honeycombed with tunnels. 

On Luzon, Baguio, the summer capital, was nearly reached by April 
16, when it was announced that during the past 2 months some 7,000 
civilians bad been smuggled to freedom from the prison camp there. 
Four members of the puppet Government were captured. 

On April 14 a landing was made on Bohol, north of Mindanao; on 
April 15 2 more islands of the Legaspi group, off south-west Luzon, 
were seized; on April 16 a landing was made on Ie island, west of 
Okinawa, and 3 airfields seized, and next day new landings were effected 
on Mindanao at Malabang and Parang on the south-west coast. On 
„April 18 Balabac Island, south of Palawan, was occupied, and on April 
21 Marines seized Binare, east of Okinawa, and Sesoko, west of the 
Mottbu: Peninsula. 

Heavy air attacks were made on Tokyo or on air bases and war plants 
in the neighbourhood almost daily. On April r2 night the Imperial 
Palace and sacred shrine were burnt and badly damaged, and on April 
14 over I0 miles of the arsenal area were gutted and a southern 
industrial gabe wrecked. Airfields in Kyushu were also attacked 
frequently by Bags, sometimes as many as g being bombed on one day 
(out of 11 on the island) generally without loss. On April rọ the naval 
air station at Atsugi, near Tokyo, was attacked and 84 aircraft destroyed. 
Attacks on engine works at Nagoya and aircraft engine works at 
Shizuoka, both in Honshu, destroyed practically the whole of the 
plant. Losses were very light, though the Japanese claimed many shot 
down, eg. 41 destroyed and 80 damaged on April 13 over Tokyo, 
shen actual De were 6 aircraft out of some 400, and 70 destroyed and 
50 damaged on April 16, when actual losses were 11. 

On April 13 and 14 British carrier-borne aircraft bombed northern 
Formosa at mahy points, doing great damage. Between March 26 and 
April 18 British ’planes and warship guns destroyed over 80 aircraft 
over Formosa and ga the EEA suffering very little damage. 

On April 22 Ją ap an the invasion fleet of Okinawa 
lost 49 ’planes, and sank 1 light unit. It was then announced that their 
attacks had weakened very much recently owing to the crippling losses 
sustained in the suicidal methods ed They resulted in the sinking 
of 15 U.S. vessels, the largest a destroyer, but cost the enemy over 
2,500 
On April 22 Gen. MacArthur stated that 5,000 Japanese had been 
killed on Cebu Ialand, and that its capture ended the campaign in the 


~ 


~ 
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Central Philippines. It was announced next day that in the capture of 
Iwojima, since Feb. 19 23,049 Japanese had been killed. 

On Apritr4 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 15 more enemy 
ships, 2 of them warships. 


Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese claimed the capture of the U.S. 
air base at Nanyang, in south-west Honan, at the i ea of April, and 
on April 12 Chungking admitted the loss of Lasohokow, a former U.S. 
base 200 miles north-west of Hankow, and presumably the same place. 
On April 13 Chungking announced the op of an offensive in 
Honan and Hupeh which resulted in its recapture from the enemy. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On April ro the 14th Army took Thazi, on the i east of 
Meiktila, and pushed on to occupy et, 8 miles further east. 
Meanwhile they cleared up the Japanese pocket south-east of Pakokku, 
and went on to occupy Kyaukpadaung, about 20 miles east of the 
Irrawaddy, on April 13, and Chauk, an oil centre due west of it 
on the Irrawaddy, on April 18. All the country east of Meiktila was 

- also now in British hands up to the Shan foothills, and on April 16 

Gen. Slim, in an order to the 14th Army; said they had won the battle 
for Central Burma against the obstacles of nature and land, against a 
numerous, well-equipped, and vicious enemy. They had advanced for 
hundreds of miles at unexampled speed over mountaina, through 
jungles, and across arid plains, making their own roads as they went. 

By April 20 the 14th Army had pushed on south to take Pyawbwe 
and Yamethin, and by next day were reported near Pyinmana, an 
es Baers centre, after killing 1,100 Japanese in 3 days. 


the Arakan Taungup was captured on April 16, depriving the 
enemy of their last coastal supply base in ` Air attacks were 
made on Toungoo, an important supply centre on the Si , and 


raids were also made across the Siamese frontier in the B ok area. 

On April 14 British destroyers swept the south coast to within 20 
miles of the Irrawaddy delta, sinking several ships, and also shelled 
the Cocos Islands, aeth of le: Andamans, On April 20 units of the 
East Indies Fleet ahelled Sabang and Kota Raja, Sa on April 20, 
while aircraft bombed Padang and Emmerhaven. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA. April 15.—A military agreement was ai in Tirana 
between F.-M. Alexander’s representatives and the C.-in-C. of the 
national army of liberation for the introduction of immediate relief 
into Albania. 


a 


ARGENTINA. April 12.—The Buenos Aires police banned a 
public meeting in support of the United Nations, arranged for April 16, 
on the ground that the official celebration of Pan-American day on 
April 14 waa sufficient. The Foreign Office announced that the 
Government had empowered a administrative council to take 
over and freeze any funds Tae to any German, Japanese, or 
other citizen working in a German or Japanese firm constituting a 
threat to the United Nations’ war effort or to the country’s peace. 
cook il 18.—An American diplomatic, naval, military, and economic 
will.mission arrived in Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA. April 12.—The Deputy Premiers meseage to the 
British le. (see Great Britain.) 
April 13.—The delegates to San Francisco in Paris. (see France.) 
April 15.—The first of a contingent of 3,000 naval dock workers 
arrived in Melbourne from the U.K. for the maintenance of the 
Pacific Fleet. 


BELGIUM. April 18.—Two Members of the Chamber of Deputies 
were liberated from the concentration camp at Buchenwald. 


1 


BRAZIL. April 15.—An ent was reached at Rio de Janeiro 
between representatives of the Combined Production and Resources 
Board’s textile committee and the Comiseao Executiva Textile of 
Brazil whereby approximately 300,000,000 yards of cotton were to be 
added to Brazil’s rt commitments for the next 12 months. 

April 18.—President Vargas decreed an amnesty for all political 
prisonera. . 


CANADA. April 18.—Food talke with Britain and U.S. (see U.S.A.) 
April’t9.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Montreal. 
April 20.—A fourth protocol was signed in Ottawa by representatives 

of the Governments of the U.S., Britain, Canada, and the U.S.S.R. 

agreeing to the continuation of war supplies to the U.S.S.R. from July 

I, 1944 to June-30, 1945. The U.S.S.R. reaffirmed its determination 

to furniah the other ies to the agreement with such raw materials 

for war uses as could be made available. 
: 499 
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CHILE. April 13.—The Government declared war on Japan. 


CHINA. April r7.—The Foreign Minister's visit to Mr. Stettinius. 
(see U.S.A.) 


aie ered asta April ia-—The Government and 
U.N.R.RA. agreements supplementary to the principal 
agreement of Feb. a6, prsg with welfare, health, agricultural, 
industrial, and public utility, rehabilitation, and the care of “displaced 
persons” who Pad been repatriated and non-Czechoslovak displaced 
persons awai atriation. 

April 23. tte rome Bureau announced that the Government had 
called upon everyone li in Bohemia and Moravia to rise and hel 
the armies to destroy the German forces on Czech soi 
Soldiers of the army in the German rear were asked to fulfil their 
military duty and workers to start a general strike to cripple German 
war industries, Railwaymen were ordered to disorganize German 
transport, and civil servants asked to stop administrative machinery. 


DENMARK. April 20. — According to reports reaching Sweden some 
2,000 Germans were arriving in Copenhagen daily, and the Germans 
in Denmark had asked the Danish authorities to order shipowners to 
place all available shipping at their disposal for a larger evacuation of 
German civilians. The Danes refused to do this. 

The German 8.8. chief ordered all German police and Gestapo 
units to defend Denmark “‘to the last cartridge and the last breath”. 


FINLAND. April 17.—M. Paasikivi’s new Government was formed 
with all parties, except the Conservatives, represented. It retained 15 
members from the previous Government, including the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Euckell. 


FRANCE. April 11.—Lucien Rottée, former chief of the Vichy 
special police, was sentenced to death for arresting and torturing 
patriots. 

April 13.—The Aian delegates to San Franċisco, Mr. Forde, 
Mr. Evatt, and Mr. Bruce, arrived in Paris and saw M. Bidault. 

M. Freanay, Minister for Prisoners and Deportees, told the press 
that 102,000 French prisoners and deportees had been repatriated up 
to date, 6,000 of them from Russia. 

April 16.—A financial agreement was concluded between M. 
phe and M. de Witasse, Minister of State of Monaco. 

we) Foreign Minister received by President Truman. 
ee U.S 
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April 20.-Gen. Dentz, former High Commissioner for Syria, was 
condemned to death and to military degradation by the High Court of 
Justice for intelligence with the enemy. 

April a1.—The Finance Minister announced that the first reparation 
in kind which they would demand of Germany would be an amount of 
work equivalent to the loss to France by the prolonged detention in the 
Reich of 2 million prisoners of war, workers, and deportees. 

April 23.—Gen. Eisenhower announced that from May 1 the French 
“Government would assume responsibility for the entire French supply 


programme. 
` He added that coal and petroleum products would continue to 
be provided through military channels as well as supplies for civilian 
needs in such forward operational areas as were included in France. 

The French Government, with the help of civilian agencies of the 
Governments of the U.S. and Great Britain, would procure its supplies 
im the available world markets, Civilian agencies of the U.S. and 
British Governmerits would give all possible aid to the French in this 
connection. 


GERMANY. April 10.—The news agency identified the three men 
who were shot in a car travelling towards Berlm on March 31 as Otto 
Niefert, Paul Heuberger, and Walter Wegwart. 

The Government announced that the air raid warning signal had 
been extended to warn the public to air raida, airborne troops, or 
the approach of enemy tanks. Should the sirens not operate, church 
bells would be used, and in remote country districts, where neither 
sirens nor bells were available, large flags or other visible ‘signals 
would give the alarm. 

April 11.—Von Papen was captured by U.S. troops in the Rubr 
“pocket”. 

April 12.—The High.Command announced that Gen. Lasch, who 
surrendered Königsberg, had been condemned to death by hanging 
in his absence, and all his possessions confiscated, for cowardice an 
treason. 

Keitel, Himmler, and Bormann issued a warning to all the armed 
forces and civilian authorities that those who failed in the duty of 
` defending every town, regardless of cost, the hopelessness of the 
position, possible orders to the contrary, or appeals from Germans or 
the enemy, would be condemned to death. 

April 13.~-Goebbels, in an article in Das Reich, quoted by the Ger- 
man news agency, said, “The last round is on and the odds aso a 
successful continuation of Germany’s resistance have become heavier 
... Yet I know for certain that the Führer will find a way out”. 

Paul Hinkler, police commander.of Wuppertal, accused of responsi- 
bility for the killing of*700 anti-Nazi prisoners, committed suicide 
when arrested by U.S. troops. 

April 15.—The ens Nyheter’s correspondent in Berlin-stated 
that less half of the Ministerial staff of the German Government 
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had been left in Berlin and the rest transferred to Bavaria for the 
purpose of controlling the northern and southern unoccupied parts of 
Germany respectively. ` 

According to a captured document, F.-M. Busch had been appointed 
“last ditch” C.-in-C. against F.-M. Montgomery’s armies in N.W. 
Germany. Reports from the British and Army also stated that Kessel- 
ring was C.-in-C. in Central and Southern Germany. 

. April 16,-—Hitler, in an order of the day issued to his armies on the 
East front, declared that “for the last time the Jewish-Bolshevist arch- 
enemy had hurled his masses into an attack” in an attempt to exter- 
minate the German people. Since January they had foreseen this blow 
and preparations had been made which would lead to the death of the 
Bolahevist invader at the gates of Berlin. He warned them not to 
abandon their posts or be deceived by traitors, and added that “he who 
ges the order to retreat—unless he is very well known to you—is to 

shot on the spot”. He ended his m with the words “At the 
very moment when destiny has taken away this earth the greatest 
war criminal of all times the turning point of this war will be decided.” 

Reports reaching Switzerland stated that evacuation orders had 
been issued to all able-bodied men and boys to go to Bavaria organized 
as Vdlkssturm units and for the removal there of all livestock, and 
for the destruction of all papers which might identify members of the 
Nazi Party, the Gestapo, the Waffen S.S., or the Wehrmacht. 

April 18.—Spanish Government’s decision with regard to landing of 
aeroplanes. (see Spain.) 

April 19.—Goebbels, in a broadcast speech on the eve of Hitler’s 
birthday, said that they were living through the “last act of a gigantic 
drama which began in August 1914”, and which “we Germans inter- 
rupted on Nov. 9, 1918, at a moment when the decision was about to 
come. This is why it had to be done all over again and why it had to 
begin again on Sept. 1, 1939.” 

He went on to say that a few years after the war Germany would 
blossom as never before, and concluded by expressing his complete 
confidence in and admiration ‘for Hitler. “I have never seen him waver 
or weaken”, he said; “he will go his way to the end”. 

8.H.A.E.F. reported that records containing details of all prisoners 

_ of all the Allied countries taken by the Germans since the outbreak of 
war had been captured by American troops. 

Darre, former Secretary of Food and iculture for Greater 
Germany, was reported to have been captured by American troops. 

The Red Army, calling to soldiers on the East Front to surrender, 
said “German soldiers, in the present situation in Germany’ your 
resistance ia senseless. The Soviet High Command guarantees every 
German soldier and officer who surrenders full safety, good treatment, 
and a safe return to his country after the war”. 

April 20.—Attempt to seize Danish ships. S.S. chief in Denmark’s 
order to defend Denmark. (see Denmark. 

April 21.—Goebbels, appealing to the people of Berlin, warned 
them that provocateurs and criminal elements attempting to spread 
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unrest or paralyse resistance would be severely dealt with. “I expect 
iron discipline from every Berlin man and woman”, he said. , 

April 22.—Germans arrested in Spain. (see Spain.) 

pee ne 23.—The Minister of Justice reported that the total number of 
d tences in Germany rose from 99 in the last 4 months of 1939 
to 38) in 1943. 

warning from Mr. Churchill, President Truman, and Marshal 

Stalin was transmitted to Germany by all available means. It stated 
that “Any person guilty of maltreating or allowing any Allied prisoner 
of war, internee, or deported citizen to be maltreated, whether in the 
_ battle zone, on the lines of communication, in a camp, hospital, prison, 
or elsewhere, will be ruthlessly pursued and brought to punishment”. 

The High Command told commanding officers who had asked for 
permission to retreat that if they did so they would be shot. 

An Allied Military Government Director, Maj.-Gen. G. W. R. 
Templar, said that to meet the probable shortage of food in the winter 
the Military Government had already cut down the ration in German 
towns and that food stores were being registered. 

In response to Gen. Eisenhower’s invitation, 8 members of the U.S. 
Congress visited the Buchenwald prison camp. 

+ It was learnt that the Government had agreed to leave prisoners of 
war in-the camps in which they were living, on condition they were not 
employed in further fighting after liberation by the Allied armies. 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 10.—In a written Parliamentary reply the 
Prime Minister gave the grand total of war casualties of the Britiah 
Commonwealth and Empire from the outbreak of war to Feb. 28, 1945, 
as 1,305,505; made up of, armed forces, 1,126,802; Merchant Navy, 
34,161; and civilian casualties in the United Kingdom, 144, 

April 11.—In reply to a question in Parliament the Foreign Taie 
said that shortly after he had told the House on March 7 that the 
Ambassador in Moscow had received assurances that the Soviet 
Government were taking steps to release Mme. Arciszewska, the Polish 
Government received confirmation of her release. 

In a Parliamentary statement on affairs in Greece, the Foreign 
Secretary said that there had been criticisms of Gen. Plastiras’s Govern- 
ment on the ground that they were no longer working as a non-party 

administration, the bulk of these criticisms coming from E.A.M. who 
had alleged that the Varkiza Agreement was not being observed. More 
recently right wing extremists had tried to discredit Gen. Plastiras by 
publiahing a letter he wrote to the Minister in Vichy in 1941. The 
Regent decided that in view of these’ criticiams it would be better to 
form an entirely non-party administration to govern the country until 
the plebiscite and electiona could be held. The Government hoped 
that this new administration would act with impartiality, and refuse to 
be influenced by extremists of either side. 

Replying to an adjournment debate, the Foreign Under-Secretary 
gaid that a report that Russia was going to insist on the supply of 2 
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million German male slave labourers for 20 years after the war, and 
that by recruiting children the number would be kept up to 2 million 
during that-period, was absolutely untrue. The Government did not 
agree to the transfer of people to work under such conditions as had 
been suggested during the debate. Decisions about the methods of 
obtaining reparations from Germany had yet to be taken, but it was 
impossible to promise that the use of German labour should be ruled 
out. Many thousands of German prisoners in allied hands could not 
be sent home at once, and it would seem foolish not to take advantage 
of the useful labour they could afford. No allied country thought of 
employing German methods of forced labour. 
rincess Juliana of the Netherlands arrived in London. 
© April 1a.—The Ministry of-Home Security announced that civilian 
casualties due to enemy air action during March totalled 2,218, includ- 
ing 792 killed and 1,426 injured. . 
a message to the Britiah people, the Australian Deputy Premier 
emphasized that Japan would have to be defeated before final victory, 
and there must be no slacking of effort until they had been brought to 
unconditional surrender. There was no shred of evidence to support 
the opinion that Japan’s war effort Would collapse soon after Germany’s 
defeat. It had not been easy for Australians to realize “the might and - 
savagery which lie behind the Japanese dreams of conquest”, but now 
they were convinced that the British and Japanese Empires could not 
co-exist in the Pacific. Japan’s defeat could hal be brought about by 
great strivings, and a great deal of the effort must come from those on 
`~ the British home front. Australians would play their part “with greater 
skill and greater fortitude if they can feel that the shoulders of the 
people of Britain are still firmly exerting full weight against the wheel”. 

April 13.—The Dominions Office announced that the Common- 
wealth discussions in London were at an end. A statement approved by 
the delegates said that the Commonwealth countries were prepared to . 
ee eee g ization to maintain peace. 

ey had examined generally, and in detail, the Dumbarton Oaks 
pa and while agreeing that they provided a basis for the charter 
¢ proposed organization, recognized that in certain respects ‘they 

for clarification, improvement, and expansion”, 

April 15.—The Parliamentary Secretary of Economic Warfare in 
New York. (see U.S.A.) 

Military ent with Albania. (see Albania.) 

April 16.—-Dr. Evatt stated in London that complete victory over 
Japan was essential to any sound system of security, and that the 
einen se would, with the U.S., see the Pacific war to the end. He 
added t Australia’s claim to an adequate part at San Francisco was 
based not only on her war effort but on her essential strategic position 
and her readinese to act instantly as a security Power. Though security 
was the first task, improvements in economic and social conditions were 
potent factors for the achievement of world peace. 

The Foreign Secretary’s visit to the White House. (see U.S.A.) 

April 17.—Mr. Churchill, paying tribute in the House of Commons 


- 
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to President Roosevelt, referred to the close personal contact he had 

had with him during the war and of their nine EREN one at Argenta, 

three in Washington, one each at Casablanca Teheran, two at. 

Quebec, and the last at Yalta. 

He recalled how at the moet critical period the President had never 
lost faith in Great Britain. In the spring of 1941 ht had devised the 
Lend-Lease Act, “which will stan re forth as the moet unselfish and 
unsordid financial act of any country in all history”. 

- The President, he went on, having brought his maa through the 
worst of its perils, had raised her “strength, might, and glory to a height 
never attained by any nation in aa i He n with the state- 

ment that “in Franklin Roosevelt there died the greatest American 

friend we have ever known and the greatest champion of freedom who 
has ever brought help and comfort oni the new world to the old”. 

- _ Mr. Attlee said in the House of Commons that the purpose of the 
San Francisco conference was ‘‘the of a siniverset Hexible and 

enduring organization”, but that the conference would fail unlgas the 

representatives of the 46 nations assembled there were prepared to 
make saorifices. They must, however, beware “that in for the 
ideally best they did not lose aight of what was possible’. 

The Minister of State said that the criticism the House had made on 
the voting proposals for the Security Council were based on the 
fallacy that “international relationships were strictly comparable to the 
relationships existing between individuals”. 

There was no law which governed the relations between States in the 
same way as law governed relations between individuals. The Security 
Council could not operate as a judicial body. The questions it would 
have to deal with co be resolved by co-operation, negotiation, and 
aden: He EE that there was no question o of dicstomhin 
by the Great Powers, whose veto was limited. . 

April 18.—British Ambassador in Moscow’s arrival in Washington. 

Food talks with Canada and the U.S. (see U.S.A.) 

The Archbishop of York in Athens. (see Greece.) 7 

April 19.—At the request of Gen. Eisenhower, Mr. Churchill 
announced in the House of Commons that he had arranged for a 
delegation of 10 members of Parliament—8 from the Commons and 
2 from the, Lords—to go immediately to inspect the evidences of 
German prison-camp atrocities. 3 

Lord Templewood disclosed in London that he and Lady Temple- 
wood had helped thousands of -prisoners of war to escape through 
Spain. 

April 20.—The Home el announced that 60,585 civilians 
had been killed and 86,175 seriously injured since the outbreak of war 
aa the result of air attacks. 

Protocol for supply of war material to Russia signed in Ottawa. 
(see Canada.) 

April 21.—Mr. Churchill, speaking at Bristol University, said that 
the Government did not intend to encourage victory festivities until ` 
the military. commanders informed them that the taak had been com- 
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pleted. He poifted out that when they paused for rip an it 
should be for the purpose of regathering strength to finish the Japanese 
-War. ‘We have”, he said, “to stand absolutely with our great American 
ally, paying off at ‘the other end’of the world debts as heavy as ever were 
icted on us... We shall have to aak you for a new leap forward, 

for a new lifting of soul and body so that this second war'ehall also be 
brought to a conclusion altogether free from any doubt”. 

Sir Victor Mallet was appointed Ambassador to Spai 

April 23.—The chairman of the War Crimes Camiin in a 
statement, said that the Commission had been given no jurisdiction to 
carry out actual investigations of war crimes, nor had it any officers or 
machinery in Germany or elsewhere. The Commission’s powers were 
limited to the authority vested in it by the Governments of the United 
Nations, and their task was to examine the evidence submitted to them. 

Neutral journalists Daag Turkey, Sweden, and Switzerland 
and some Greek journalists, left London to visit German prison 
camps, ` 


GREECE.: Apri] 11.—The following Ministers were sworn into the 

Cabinet:—M. Georg Soliotis, Justice; Professor Karantassis, Trans- 

port; Professor Coutsomitopoulos, Agriculture; and M. Andreas Zakkas, , 
Labour. 

Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of Commons. (see Great Britain.) 

April 18.—The Cabinet was completed by the appointment of M. 

` Paraskevopoulos as Minister of Supply. 

pea ap of York er 6 in Athens. 
she I EEE A Exarchos, a Gestapo agent, was executed in 
a e was the first Greek collaborationist to be executed. 


INDIA. April 17; ——Mr. Gandhi, referring to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, said that “an indispensable preliminary to peace was the com- 
plete freedom of India from all foreign control”. He added that “Peace 
must be just. It must be neither punitive nor vindictive. Germany and 
Ja should not be humiliated”, The maintenance of an international 
police would be a concession to human weakness. He concluded by 
„saying that India should be represented at San Francisco by elected 
representatives or notat all. 


IRAN. April 15.—The arrest was announced in Ispahan of Victor 

Jacob, alias Kassatowski, the last remaining German of Frank Mayer’a 

fifth column in Iran. He was handed over to the British authorities. 
April 19.—The Government 


ITALY. April 16.—The Allied Commission: reported that Allied 
Administration had been withdrawn from Sardinia in March, and that 
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the island was handed-over with its export and import trade operating 

effectively. $ : 

April 17.—Signor Bonomi announced to the Cabinet Council that 
Marshal Messe, Chief of the Italian General Staff, had been displaced 
by Gen. Trezzani. ` 3 

April 18.—An account of conditions in northern Italy secured by 
Signor Tornaquinci, Under-Secretary of the Ministry for Occupied 
Italy, was pabuaned The resistance movement was said to be strong, 
‘especially in Milan, where the workers were giving great support to the 

underground movement and were opposing Fascist Republican moves. 

isinga were frequent. 

The Government formed, with Allied approval, Assize Courts 
composed of one istrate and four civilian representatives of the 
1 Committees of National Liberation in the newly liberated dis- 
tricta. All Italians accused of collaboration with the enemy and anyone 
organizing armed bands were to be tried by these Courts. 

Gen. Baistrocchi, commander of the Naples military district, was 
arrested, ; 

April 19.—The Council of Ministers authorized the High Com- 
miseariat for the Punishment of Fascist Crimes to re-examine cases 
where Fascist suspects had been acquitted after preliminary cross- 
examination. 


JAPAN. April 11.—Gen. Fugitani Yasui was appointed Minister with« 
out portfolio, and Maoto Kohtyama Minister of Communications. The 
Domei cy said that Gen. Yasui was expected to maintain liaison 
between the Cabinet and the Army. 

April 12.— Rupture of diplomatic relations with Spain. (see Spain.) 

April 13.—Chilean declaration of war. (see Chile.) 

April 15.—Admiral Suzuki told an interviewer that he felt profound 
sympathy with the Americans at the loss of their leader during such 
a critical situation of the world. “There will, however,” be added, “be 
no leasening of Japan’s determination to continue fighting for co-pros- 
petity and co-existence of all nations against Anglo-American power 
politica and world domination.” 


LUXEMBOURG. April 15.—The:Grand Duchess, accompanied by 
her consort and her heir, arrived back in the country. 


NORWAY. April 17.—Dr. E. Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo and Primate’ 
of Norway, was liberated by Norwegian patriots. 
April Ma Bab of Swedish attitude to Norwegian request for 
intervention in the war. (see Sweden.) 
April 20.—Nazi ra in Oslo were reported to have declared 
a the Norwegian fortress would be held “until Germany’s victory is 
ite”, 
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POLAND. April 15.—M. Mikolajczyk stated in London that (1) he 
considered close and Mere ae friendship with Russia, within the wider 
friendship of the United Nations, to he the keystone of future Polish 
policy, (2) he a the Crimea decision with regard to the future 
of Poland, and the formation of a provisional Government representative 
of national unity, (3) and also the decision that a conference of leading 
Polish personalities be called with a view to constituting a Government 
of national unity as widely representative of the Polish people as possible 
and one which would be recognized by the three major Powers. 

April 19.—s500 Polish women who had been prisoners since the 
collapse of the Warsaw insurrection were liberated by the American 
3rd Army. 

Soviet Note to Washington epii Poland. (see U.S.A.) 

April a1.—Lublin radio announced that a treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance had been si with the Soviet Government. 

Signature of Soviet-Polish Pact. (see Text p. 399.) 

April 23.—The Polish Government in London issued the text of a 
memorandum they had handed to the British and U.S. Governments 
on April a1. It reiterated their willingness “to consider, together with 
the Soviet Government, all the aa | disputes and to conclude a 
treaty with the U.S.S.R. to guaran ¢ security of both States, as 
well as to co-operate closely within the framework of a general inter- 
national security organization”. It added that the Vice-Premier and 
the Council of Ministers within Poland, and the leaders of the princi 
‘political parties there, had accepted, with the knowledge of the Polish 
Government, an invitation of the Soviet authorities to initiate con- 
versations. The Polish side had then requested that representatives of 
- the Polish underground movement be permitted to come to London to 
make contact with their Government, which request was accepted by 
the Soviet authorities, but had not yet been carried into effect. 

The memorandum pointed to the necessity of securing suitable 
conditions in Poland for free elections, and concluded that “the 
Polish Government once again emphasizes its indisputable right to 
represent Poland at the San Francisco Conference ... Should the 
present difficulties not be removed before April 25 the Polish Govern- 
ment will nevertheless continue to consider it of the utmost importance 
that Poland, as one of the founders of the international security organ- 
ization, should not forfeit her rights nor miss the opportunity to be 
elected to the Council of the future international security organization 
should the participating United Nations deem this possible”. 


SPAIN. April 12.—The Foreign Minister handed the Japanese Am- 
bassador a Note breaking off diplomatic relations. 

A statement, issued through the Embassy in London, denied a Moscow 
report that S was supplying German troops on the Atlantic coast, 
It said that the Government had taken steps to make such a supply 
impossible, aa drew attention to the complete blockade by the United 
Nations’ fleets, 
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April 16.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Lequerica, told the | 
Hra = the Government had lifted the censorship of foreign press 


fort r 18.—In ly to an American sie ve the Government agreed 
to prohibit the lan of German es of all types. 


April 22.—Acco to a press Sor the Go aani at the 
request of the British Embassy, interned a number of Germans and 
charged them with espionage. The Government informed the German 
Embasy that air services to and from Spain must cease immediately. 
Two German air liners were confiscated and their crews interned. 


SWEDEN. April 10.—Four small boats containing 50 German refugees 
reached Trelleborg. An authoritative spokesman said that 
deserters would be kept for the time being, that military personnel who 
had reached Sweden would be interned and eventually exchanged, and 
that civilians would be returned forthwith, poemi via Denmark. 

April 16.—The Aliens Commission, for first time, ordered back 
to Germany four Germans who had arrived in Stockholm as refugees. 

April 19.—It was disclosed in Stockholm that the Government had 
recently received a request from the Norwegians and Danes for inter- 
vention in the final stage of the liberation of their countries. It was 
understood that the Government refused for the present to make any 
decision about intervention in a hypothetical case, since they did not 
wish to take measures “which might serve the Germans as a pretext 
for further and more horrible violence”. The Foreign Office issued a 
statement “Tt is both in Sweden’s and Norway’s interest that the 
Norwegian problem should be solved with the minimum of bloodshed 
and oon The Government will let this view determine its 
attitude towards situations which may arise”. 

The volunteer movement for Norway ae it had enlisted 
over 4,000 recruits. 


SWITZERLAND. April 10.—299 Frich women between the ages of 
18 and 6o arrived in Kreuzlingen on Lake Constance from a German 
concentration camp. They were sent to hospital at Mūnsterlin 

April 19.—The Government ordered the partial closing of the north- . 
eastern frontier, in order to prevent Nazi officials, members of the 
Gestapo and 8.5., and German Army deserters from entering. 

il 23.—T he eastern frontier was closed completely, and Liechten- 

stein closed her border with Vorarlberg. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. April 10.—The new Cabinet was 
composed as follows: Prime Minister, Faris el Khouri; Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Defence, Jamil Mardam 
Bey; the Interior, Sabi el Assali; Finance, Naim Antaki; Justice and 
Supply, Said Ghazi; Education and National Economy, Ahmed 
Sharabati; and Public Works, Hikmat Hakim. 
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U.S.A. April 11.—Presenting his second quarterly report to inie 
on the expenditure and operations of U.N.R.R.A., President Roosevelt 
said that by Dec. 31, 1944 $1,8 million had been, or was being author- 
ised, by member Governments tor contribution to U.N.R.R.A.’s oper- 
ating resources. As soon as the o tion could take over its respon- 
bilities in the liberated areas taal cial resources would be heavily 
taxed. Other points made in the report were (1) U.N.R.R.A. activities 
in enemy and ex-enemy countries were ane! pent unless specific 
action was taken by the council authorizing e of relief to be 
provided in a specific country. Rede eens H EF, a large staff 
was being assembled to aid in the care and repatriation of the 8 ,500,000 
. United Nations’ nationals in Germany. (2) Most liberated countries 
would have to procure supplies from abroad to supplement indigenous 
resources in the work of relief and rehabilitation. Total import require- 
ments, excluding those of Russia and China, were estimated at $7,500 
million. Some food would have to be delivered to liberated areas 
directly by U.N.R.R.A., although valuable shipping space would be 
saved by the increase of indigenous production. Arrangements had 
been in force for some time to permit U.N.R.R.A. to draw substantial 
supplies from stock piles maintained for general war 

pril 12.—President Roosevelt died from cabal aia haemorrhage at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, at the age of 63. Vice-President Truman was 
sworn in as President. He announced that the war would be waged with 
vigour to a successful conclusion. 

A joint statement issued by the Secretaries of War and of State said 
that 70,000 U.S. prisoners of war held in Germany were living under 
“deplorable conditions”. The American people, the statement added, 
would not forget the Nazis’ criminal treatment of these men, and 
promised that “the perpetrators of these heinous crimes will be brought 


to justice”, 

Jr A -—President Truman, after a conference with Mr. James 
Byrnea directed Mr . Harriman to assure Marshal Stalin that M. Molotov’s 
presence at San Francisco would be welcomed as an expression of 
earnest co-operation. Subsequently the White House announced that 
the President had been “advised by Marshal Stalin that Foreign Com- 
misar Molotov would attend the San Francisco conference”. 

April 15.—The archbishops and bishops of the National Catholic 
Welfare conference criticized the Duisharten Oaks proposals for 
stressing the importance of an alliance between the great victorious 
Powers for the maintenance of peace, rather than the need of a juridical 
world institution. Isolationism was condemned, “whether expressed 
in the refusal of a nation to assume its obligations in the international 
community or marked in the ee of a sphere of influence in which 
a great nation surrounds itself with weak puppet Statea, or dispersed 
‘ in a balance-of-power policy”. Reference was made to the “ominous 
silence” of the three Great Powers on Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. 

The British Parliamentary Secretary of Economic Warfare arrived 
in New York. 

The Foreign Economic Administrator stated in Washington that 
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from September 1944, to February 1945, the Belgian Government had 
supplied the Allied Military forces with supplies, services, and cash 
advances totalling about £26,750,000, as well as providing facilities 
essential to armies in the field. 

April 16.—President Truman, in his first speech to Co paid 
.tribute to President Roosevelt .as the “great man who toyed and was 
beloved by, all humanity”. “Tragic fate”, he said, had thrust upon them 

“grave responsibilities”, since the world was looking to America for 
leadership to peace and progress. “Such a leadership requires vision, 
courage, tolerance; it can be provided only by a united nation deeply 

devoted to the highest ideals.” He called upon all Americans to ae 
him to pelea their nation united in defence of those ideals. “Bo 

and Japan can be certain”, he said, “beyond any shadow of 
doubt, fone ae America will continue the fight for freedom until no veatige 
. of resistance remains ... Our demand has been, and it remains, un- 
conditional surrender.” 

The responsibility for the ing of peace, he added, must rest with 
the defenders of peace—the United Nations, and though they did not 
wish to see unnecessary and unjustified suffering, those guilty of violat- 
ing the laws of God and of man must be punished, nor could peace 
be secured while dangerous op nay on Ld plas eee He 
wished the world to know that the “grand atrategy of the United Nations 
war” remained “unchanged and unham 

The President continued that the heroic sacrifices made by the 
American people for the cause of justice and freedom throughout the 
world showed that peace must be worked for and, if necessary, fought 
for. Though difficult, it was essential to find machinery for the a 
settlement of international differences, aince “without justice an endur- 
ing peace becomes impossible”. The war had also shown that “as long 
as hope remains the spirit of man will never be crushed”.- Future 
tn ce, however, would also depend on the continued co-operation of the 

nited Nations, but he reminded Congress that “the responsibility of 

e great States is to serve and not to dominate the peoples of the 

wert The President then appealed for the full co-operation of his 

ne ake on without which the best guidance would be ineffective, and 

to aid him to complete the task before him. 

goe 8 A kieyemeni of world leadership, he said, did not depend 

solely on her military and naval might, but their fight with other nations 

in defence of freedom had urged them to learn to live and trade with 

other nations so that there would be, for their mutual advantage, 

increased production’ and employment, and better standards of living 
throughout the world. 

President Truman received the British Foreign Secretary and Polish 
Ambassador. Mr. Stettinius was present: 

The Secretary for the Navy told the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committtee that the German submarine menace 
round the British Isles was very serious. Although Germany had fewer 
submarines they were mechanically more efficient. 

April 17.—President Truman told the press that he supported the 
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Bretton Woods agreements as they stood.and as they were sent to the 
Senate by Mr. Roosevelt. He also supported Mr. Roosevelt’ 8 request 


for a reciprocal trade ts Act: = 

The President draed an extension of the endie Act, 

Mr. Stettinius réceived the-Chinese Foreign Minister at the State 
Department: 

The President’s nominstions included Lt- Gem Pettan and Hodges 
tobe’ full generals, and Mr. J.W. Snyder to be Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator in succession to Mr. Jesse Jonés. ~ 

General Smuts arrived in Washington. The British Permanent 
Foreign Under-Secretary also arrived. 

April 18.—The food talks between Britain, Canada, and the U:S. 
started in Washington. Britain was represented by the Ministers of 
Production and of Food. 

The British and United States Ambassadors to Moscow artived i in 
Ww 
penne Mission in Buenos Aires. 

Mr. Stettinius told the press that he aes pier a Note from 
Moscow on the Polish question. 

‘April 19.—The President nominated Mr. S. Braden as Ambassador 
tó Argentina. 

The State Department issued a statement reading: “The Note 
which has been received from the Soviet Government reiterates the 
Soviet request that the present Provisional Government now func- 
tio in Warsaw be invited to send representatives to San Francisco. 
Poland is a member of the United Nations and of right should be at 
San Francisco. However, the view of the U.S. Government remains 
that the invitation to Poland should be extended only to a new Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity formed i in accordance with the 
Crimea Agreement.” 

The President received the Chinese na French Foreign Ministers. 

April 20.—The jurists of 44 United Nations, meeting in Washington, 
completed plans for a new World Court for submission to the San 
Francisco conference. 

April 21.—Mzr. Stettinius received Mr. Eden. The President 
recerved Mr. Harriman. 

April aa.—The Navy Department reported that the U.S. had 300 
advance bases ecattered throughout the world, handling a quarter of the 
country’s industrial output. Z 

M. Molotov arrived in Washington. 

ep eee Eden, Mr. Stettinius, and Mr. Harri- 


A 


The President invited Senator K. McKellar, president of thie Senate, 


to attend Cabinet m 

Mr. Stettinius, M. oltor. Mr. Eden, the Soviet and British 
Ambassadors, and Mr. Harriman conferred at the State Department. 

April 23.—M. Molotov and the Soviet Ambassador visited the 
President. 

Members of Congress’ visit to German prison camp. (see Germany.) 


-~ 


ve 
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U. s. S.R. April 11 —À treaty of friendship, mutual, aid, and post-war 
collaboration between the Soviet, Union and Yugoelavia was aigned by 
M. Molotov and Marshal Tito. - 

April x2.—The text of the treåty with Yugoslavia was published. 

i embodied the following five points: 

. Each of the two contracting parties will continue the struggle 
Germany together with the other party and with-all the United 
nat until final victory. The two tories undertake to give each 
other military and other assistance in this struggle within the limits of 
all the resources at their di ; 
_ “a, Should either of the signatories find itself in the post-war period 
: peter 2 seminal operations against Germany, the latter i 
policy, or with any other Government which 
al aly i with, Germany officially or in any form, the other signa- 
will immediately extend to the first signatory which is involved in 
eile operations military-and other support with all available means 
at its disposal, 

“3. The two contracting parties declare that in all biidon 
actions aimied at securing peace and security for the nations they will 
act in the spirit of the most sincere ion and will do their utmost 
for the achievement of these high agpirations. They declare that the 
application of the said treaty will be in accordance with the international 
principles in the acceptance df which they jones wee 
` “4. Each of the contracting parties und es not to conclude any 
alliance and not to join any coalition directed the other party. 

“5. E E E ween gn of the present war they will 
` continue to act in a spirit of friendship and co-operation for the purpose 
of future development and consolidation of economic and cultural 
relations between the peoples of both countries. Should neither of the 
two contracting parties give notice of ite desire to terminate the treaty 
one year before its expiration the treaty will automatically remain valid 
for the following five years and so on till one of the parties gives one 
year’s notice of its desire to terminate the agreement before the con- 
clusion of any five-year period.” 

April 19.—Government’s Note to the U.S. Government re Poland- 
and U.S. reply. (see U.S.A.) 

20.—Fourth protocol for supply of war material signed in 
Ottawa. la Canada.) 
_ April a1.—A treaty of friendship, mutual assistance, and post-war 
co-operation with the Lublin Provisional Government was signed in 
Moscow by Marshal Stalin and M. Osubka-Moraweki, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Lublin Provisional Govern- 
ment. (For text of the treaty see page 399.) -~ 

Marshal Stalin, in a speech after the signature, stated that the 
significance of the eae lay in the fact that it liquidated the “‘old and 
base ling ue Ai feats the Soviet Union and Germany 
“whi rad hitherto adopted by Poland.” He added, “Now our 
countries can no longer be oppoeed to one apother. We now have a 
united front between our two countries from the Baltic to the Car- 
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thians against the common enemy— against German Tapeke: f 


t can now be said with certaipty-that. German ággression is doomed 
"from thé East.” There was no doubt that if the barrier from the East 


-was completed by“a-barrier from the-West erected by their western . 


allies German aggression would be nipped i in the bud and would not: 
' be able to develop easily. The Slav nations ka waiting mnpatiently 
for the conclusion of this treaty. 

__ Signature of treaty-of mutual idintane an ie Lublin‘Provisional 
oo ees oe Poland. ost a 


$ nar 


YUGOSLAVIA April II Signing of “the Bovigeugolay Trey. 
-(s0¢ U.S.S.R,) 


a” 


12.—Publication of the Treaty witk the Sevier Union. (ite . 


S.R.) 
D 15.—Marshal Tito told a correspondent ọf Red. Star that the 
populations of Istria and Trieste wished to become -part-of Yugoslavia. 


He added that an “overwhelming majority” of Y vB were opposed ` 


to a monarchy; and referred to the Cloee friendship between his Govern-. 
ment and the Bulgarian Fatherland Front, and to their urgent’ need for 


- matetial aid from their Allies. 
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FOOD AND TRANSPORT IN FRANCE 


MOINS que la guerre ne se termine avant la fin de l’année, ce 

’est qu’au printemps prochain que l’on passera de la phase de 
démarrage à la p de reconstruction”, wrote La France Libre on` 
Dec. 15, 1944. Reconstruction cannot begin in France, or any liberated 
country, until the minimum needs of the g are met, until they have 
. enough food to make them physically an tally fit for work. At the 
same time long-term reconstruction cannot wait, France is eager to 
regain her place among the Great Powers, and has the industrial equip- 
ment to start now. She needs raw materials, but she also needs food, . 
and above all she needs transport, which is vital both for immediate 
„relief and for economic reconstruction. Thus the period of transition 
' from démarrage to permanent reconstruction means a conflict of ahort- 
term and long-term -demiands, with transport as the common factor. 
The Provisional Government of France has had to embark on its policy 
of long-term reconstruction faced with completely inadequate transport 
and with many of the initial problems of rehabilitation still unsolved. 
This may or may not be-inevitable, but it is certain that until the 
primary needs of the French people are met, economie recovery cannot 
proceed satisfactorily. ox i ` 

Throughout the winter the public in Great Britair have been well- 

informed as to the gravity of ie situation in France by articles in the 
prees based for the most part on personal experience. Even when 
allowances are made for the diversity of conditions in different localities, 
and particularly between urban and rural districts, the reports have 
been—to put it mildly—disquieting, and have led to and 
constructive criticism. Responsible journals have stressed both the 
need for immediate action and the political implications of the problem, 
for, as they have pointed out, if the British people failed to support 
friendly words with deeds at this critical period, the future of Anglo- 
French relatiohs would probably suffer. These viewa have also been 
expressed in Parliament, and were reinforced with concrete proposals 
for easing the situation during the debate on the liberated countries 
which took place in the House of Commons on March 28-29. There 
the problem of France was fully related to that of the liberated countries 
as a whole and to the demands of the military situation, and two pro- 
posals were made: Petty Officer. Herbert suggested that little shies 
should be organized to undertake a Dunkirk in reverse and take food to. 
Europe, and Bir Arthur Salter urged the need for a OR Recon- 
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struction Council to be set up at once. Mr. Attlee, who had recently 
returned from the Continent, ahowed in his reply to the debate that the 
Government shared the anriety of Members and had released goo,ooo 
tons of food from British stocks for Europe. He made it quite clear 
that responsibility for supplies rested primarily with 3S.H.A.E.F., but 
that their duty was limited “to the provision of what is, essentially, an 
austerity standard ... not adopted out of meanness, but because 

ili affairs must come first”. - ‘ 

S.H.A.E.F, itself issued a report on April 1 on Allied aid to France, 
which stated that ‘‘allegations of promises of supplies that were never 
fulfilled weigh light in the scales when balanced against Allied assistance 
that hasn’t been recogni mostly because it wasn’t tallied or dis- 
closed. Unquestionably France has risen to challenge. But she has 
had able assistance”. There has been practically no comment on this 
report in the French press, although there had been plenty of criticism 
before its publication. Since some knowledge of the French attitude is 
essential for a fully objective approach to the subject a few points of 
criticism are given below. 

La France Fibre (March 15) quoted a statement by M. Ramadier that 
before liberation a plan was up which anticipated that the Allies 
would supply over 1 million tons of foodstuffs in the event of a success- 
ful landing, but that by Feb. 15 France had only received 219,000 tons. 
The Socialist Populaire (March 24), in an article entitled “Why No 
Food?” gave as a major reason the fact that rehabilitation schemes had 
anticipated “un gros apport du pays allies ... malheureusement, pour 
des raisons militaires et ... diplomatiques, il attend encore...”1 A 
report on the economic position of France, issued by the Conféderation 
Générale du Travail in March stated that France was still looked upon 
by her Anglo-Saxon allies primarily as a battleground and a strategic 
route. She had been promised 400 thousand tons of coal monthly, but 
had so far only received roo thousand tons. (8.H.A.E.F. stated that 
from early June until Feb. 21 over 700,000 tons had been imported into 
the continent, of which about 180,000 tons were diverted to French 
civilian relief), An outspoken article in Combat (Feb. 6) headed “France 
does not ask- for charity” criticized the transport situation, for which, 
since the Allied command controlled the railways, neither the Pro- 
visional Government nor the 8.N.C.F. could be considered responsible, 
‘We should point out,” it said, “that if the French are suffering from 
hunger to a erous degree, if the French have not received a single 
ounce of fuel all winter, if a great number of our factories are not work- 
ing, it is because the American Army is using our trains and coal. It 
would be much better for us if the U.S. imported their own engines, 
wagons, and coal rather than ‘help’.” These samples of unofficial 
French vi ints substantiate British fears of a deterioration in future 

lo-French relations and indicate that reports of French disillusion _ 
and distaste for what is sometimes called the “American occupation” are 
not altogether exaggerated. The fact that the most outspoken criticism 
comes only from the Left or that it makes sweeping (and possibly 
- 1? The omission dots are in the original text, 
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inaccurate) statements, does not destroy its value as an index to current 
opinion. 

On the Government side M. Mendes-France (then Minister of 
National Economy) gave a more optimistic picture of the economic 
situation in a broadcast on March 24. ee of revival in the 
increasing number of loaded railway trucks and of ships unloading at 
the ports, and the fall in the number of unemployed. The official 
Cahiers d'Information gave details of Allied aid and of the lend-lease 
agreements of Feb. 28, at the same time dra attention to the aid 
(valued at an average of 3 milliard francs a mon D which France had 
given to her American allies. 

Uneasiness about conditions in France has not been confined to this 
side of the Atlantic. In January the Vice-Chairman of the U.S. War 
Production Board told a presa conference that there had been “a lack 
of understanding of the realities of the French problem”, and that it 
was essential to find ways of helping the French people to get enough 
food and fuel. That there is sympathy for the French people need y 
be stressed: the French appreciate this, particularly when it takes a 
practical form based on understanding of the need for mutual aid rather 
than on sentiment which savours of charity. France has received mili- 
tary supplies under lend-lease, and under the terms of the new Lend- 
Lease Agreement of Feb. 28 will continue to recetve raw materials for 
war use and essential civilian supplies, food, petroleum, locomotives, 
railway trucks, merchant shipa, etc. If she wishes she will receive un- 
delivered balances of these supplies after the President of the United 
States has determined that they are no longer necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. At the same time France will continue to furnish sup- 

ig and services for the common war-effort under reverse lend-lease. 
he eigning of this agreement justifies a more optimistic outlook for the 
future, and by its recognition of France’s contribution to the Allied 
cause has helped to clear the air. At the same time it does not bring 
immediate relief from the day to day troubles of shipping, transport, and 
food, which, in spite of Allied aid, are still considerable. 

The rations in France at the end of March gave 1,350 calories daily 
per. person,’ as against 1,550 in Belgium, and 1,800 in liberated Holland 
—the French rations were not always honoured. Ever since D-day 
there have been tremendous local divergencies between rich food- 
producing country districts and the big cities, particularly Paris, and 
the Mediterranean towns; there is also diversity between the rations of 
individuals according to whether they are rich enough to buy food in 
the Black Market or not. Medical statistics show that the peak periods 
of privation in France were the winters of 1940 and 1944-45. Reasons 
for the deterioration in the food situation since liberation present them- 
selves readily enough. Firstly, the winter was exceptionally cold and 

what little transport was available; secondly, the rapid 

advance of the armies increased the military supply ay which 

was further accentuated by Rundstedt’s Pa e EVE in December; 

thirdly, the “twin peaks” of the Allied offensive in the West and the 
1 Heavy workers and coalminers get extra rations, 
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Pacific coincided, thus aggravating the shipping problem. Against 
these three major difficulties, however, aTe set the fact that the 
Germans retreated so rapidly that they were not able to carry off or 
wreck large quantities of stock, and that apart from Normandy, 
Brittany, and the Voeges regions there was comparatively little wide- 
spread devastation. It has been estimated that during the occupation 

e Germans consumed at least 30 per cent of France’s food production;! 
therefore, since the Allied armies were practically self-supporting,* the 
removal of the occupying forces before the harvest should have meant 
that there was some improvement in the amount of food available for 
the country as a whole. 

Before the war France was practically self-supporting in food, apart 
from cocoa, coffee, rice, and edible oils. During the occupation pro- 
duction declined, though by exactly how much is not known. A French 
source states that the number of beef cattle has decreased by more than 
a quarter, sheep by more than a third, and pigs by more than a half. 
The International Red Cross estimates the total decrease at about 13 

er cent, and gives an estimated decrease in weight of 27 per cent per 
head Yet another estimate gives, by 1943, a decline of 65 per cent in 
pigs, 20 per ceht in sheep, and practically no decline in cattle, though it 
admits that the number of cattle was considerably reduced in the spring 
of 1944. It is definitely known that there was excessive slaughtering in 
Normandy in the autumn of 1944. The milk yield decreased con- 
siderably because of the shortage of fodder. Before the war imports of 
meat represented only a small fraction of total consumption, and the 
total of approximately 16,000 long tong of canned meat which the Allies 
imported into France between Nov. 1 and March 1 appears to compare 
favourably with normal imports. 

As regards wheat and rye the position is as follows. The average 

re-war production was about 8 million metric tons per year. In 1943 
the harvest yielded about 7 million tons, and the 1944 est — reported 
to be fairly good—may reasonably be compared with the 1943 figure. 
Imports from Allied sources of about 130,000 long tons of wheat 
(including flour) between Nov. 1 and March 1 compare very favourably 
with average pre-war imports of 130,000 metric tons per year. France 
imported not more than about 13 per cent of her sugar consumption 
before the war, her home production being roughly 800,000 metric 
tons. S.H.A.E.F. estimated that about 300,000 long tons would be pro- 
duced in 1944-45; only 3,000 tons have been imported between Nov. 1, 
1944 and March 1, 1945. In peace time France was self-sufficient in 
butter, and the reduction in butter production for 1943-44 was estimated 
to have been only about 10 per cent, but because of German demands 
and the reduction in imports of edible oils and fats (particularly after 
the occupation of N. and W. Africa by the Allies) the fat situation 


1 Bee “Les Besoins Alimentaires dans quelques Pays Européens: Franco”, 
published by the Commission Mixte de Secours of the International Red Cross. 

2 On April 23 M, Monnet said that France had supplied the American Armies 
with 181,000 tons of food from June to Dec. 1944. 

See The Manchester Guardian, April 24, 1945. 
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Te the last year of occupation was desperate. Allied supplies of 
roughly 8,000 long tons of fats and edible oila received between Novem- 
ber and March represent a mere 1 per cent of France’s normal pre-war 
consumption of fats. 

Together with the fall in supplies during the war there has, however, 
been a fall in the basic population from about 41.87 million to 41.15 
million at the end of 1943, and of the latter figure 2.5 million were 
prisoners of war or deportees in Germany who have only recently 
started to return. It has been estimated that there were about 650,000 
civilian foreigners living in France during the occupation, and the large 
proportion of Germans among them fled with the retreating German 
troops. According to these rough figures, therefore, it appears that since 
her liberation France has until recently had a smaller population to feed, 
and that her supplies have not been considerably diminished and are no 
longer being drained away by German requisitions. On the other hand, 
several years of inadequate rationa, felt particularly by the working- 
class urban population, has made continued rigours increasingly hard 
to bear. Here it is per necessary to emphasize once again the 
inequality of distribution: the rural population is estimated to be about 
46 per cent of the total, of which ie pe cent are farm-workers. Thus, 
during the occupation the urban 54 per cent was dependent on the 
official rations (which were frequently not honoured) and had to rely 
on food parcels from friends in the country and the Black Market to 
supplement their rations. The food parcels were stopped after libera- 
tion, but the Black Market has remained, a legacy of the occupation. 
The individualiam of the French character does not make for good 
organization and so the temptation arises to make French inefficiency 
in distribution the scape-goat for the present food situation. It seems 
quite clear, however, that the Black et is the symptom, not, the 
cause, of France’s present malady, and that the real root of the trouble 
lies in the transport situation which, in spite ot Allied aid, is extremely 


grave. ; 

Allied and French engineers and workers have repaired roads and 
railway tracka, rebuilt bridges, and repaired locks on the canals and 
rivers. All rehabilitated railway lines north of a line running through 
Brest-Rennes-Le Mans-Paris-Vitry-Bar le Duc are, with some excep- 
tions, operated by the French, but priority is given to U.S. Army 
demands. Floods and ice restricted the use of the inland waterways in 
mid-winter and immobilized trains, but although there has been an 
improvement in the transport situation generally since the thaw at the 
beginning of February, it is evident that the weather had merely 
intensified conditions which were already bad, and that the number of 
locomotives, wagons, and lorries available to the French was completely 
inadequate. 

In 1939 France had about 16 thousand locomotives; she now has 
tr thousand, of which half can be operated, and of these the military 
authorities use 358. The Allies have eased the situation by import- 
ing nearly 2 thousand of their own locomotives and are endeavouring 
to hand over French locomotives completely for civilian use. France 
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now has 140,000 railway cars, compared with 500,000 in 1939. The 
Allies have brought 21,000 freight cars into the country, and Mr. Attlee 
told the House on March 28 that 10,000 wagons were on order for 
France. Ten thousand lorries have been sent from Britain and about 
6,000 have been turned over for civilian use by S.H.A-E.F. The number 
of civilian lorries available at the time of liberation was 2 small fraction 
of the number in use before the war and is now reduced because of the 
tyre shortage. The civilian lorry owners and drivers are profiting by the 
shortage and, as one correspondent put it, “‘by a tacit threat of sabotage 
are holding up the Government to ransome”’.: This. state of affairs, 
which is in a way comparable to the Black Market and ig indeed closely 
associated with its workings, can only be remedied by ing up sup- 
pe to equal, or more than equal, the demand. The Allies have re- 

eased over 25,000 tyres and nearly 7,000 inner tubes to the French, and 
the synthetic rubber industry has been set a target of 180,000 tyres per 
month, two-thirds of which will go to civilian use —but this target 
obviously cannot be reached for several months. There is no ahortage 
of akilled motor mechanics in France, and it has been suggested that a 
greater number of disused lorries from Britain should be sent to France; 
the argument which the Government has put forward against this is 
that Britain has sent as many lorries as she can spare. Lorries from the 
United States can only come across gradually to France because of the 
lack of shipping space. The Allies also have to consider the urgent needs 
of Holland, where, in the newly liberated areas, the provision of thousands 
of lorries for food distribution may be literally a matter of life and 
death. 

In addition to lack of vehicles in France there is an acute shortage of 
fuel. In the early days of liberation coal could not be mined because 
pit props from the Landes could not be transported to the mines in the 
north; later, coal accumulated at the pitheads because there was in- 
sufficient transport to send it where it was needed. The circle is now 
less vicious because coal production has gone up—in January it was 80 
pba of pre-war production—and because some 700,000 tons have 

shipped to France from Britain. The war effort has made very 
heavy demands, however, and the French have actually supplied the 
Allied armies with more coal than the Allies have sent to France. 
Allocations are divided into 6 categories: Railway, Military, Gas, 
Electric, Industry, and Domestic, and of these the railways and industry 
have received the bi allocations. The privations of the domestic 
consumer, intensified by the cold weather, were particularly severe in 
Paria, where there was no coal for domestic heating during the winter 
and little gas or electricity. France can now draw coal from the Saar 
basin and ultimately, it is hoped, from the Ruhr—though this again will 
involve problems of transport. She has to import some 22 million tons 
per year and produce some 47 million tons to reach her pre-war level. 
S.H.ALE.F. has stated that the allocation of shipping for carrying coal 
to France has been increased, and that after March 16 the approxima 
figure of 213,000 tons per month would be “materially increased”. 

1 See The Maachester Guardian, Jan. 17, 1945. 
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As regards petrol the situation is less serious, and S.H.AE.F. 
reported that it could be distributed “in most parts of the country in 
sufficient quantities to keep essential transportation ing, although 
there are temporary breakdowns~in certain regions through faults in 
the distributing system”. 

It has already been pointed out that France, was normally practically 
self-supporting in many essential foods and that, given adequate trans- 
port facilities and an efficient system of distribution, she could possibly 
support her people on a meagre diet from indigenous products. This 
diet would exclude coffee, cocoa, rice, and edible oils, which she has 
always had to import; furthermore the officials responsible for the 
rationing system would need to be veritable wizards to achieve equitable 
distribution in a country with no reserve stocks, where the making of 
false returns and patronage ‘of the Black Market have, by virtue of the 
German occupation, become deeply engrained. Obviously France has 
to import foodstuffs and, as has been shown above, certain quantities 
have been sent by the Allies, but urgent priorities have had to m way 
to even more urgent priorities because of the shortage of shipping. 
About 2. million tons of the pre-war French merchant marine of 3 
million tons have been lost, had of the remaining 1 million tons 800,000 
are in the United Nations shipping poolt As a result of conversations 
between Mr. Richard Law, ML Monies and members of the U.S. 
Government which took place in Washington in December and January, 
the United States placed 50 Liberty ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
500,000 tons at the disposal of the French Government for the first 
3 months of 1945. 

During the period between D-day and May 1, 1945 iy teen for 
French civilian supplies has been divided between the Allied military 
authorities and the Provisional Government. The Civil Affairs pro- 
gramme, which aimed at bringing immediate relief, was planned and 
executed by the military authorities, and was set up after oe first land- 
i The Monnet Programme, which was set up in January, 1945 in- 
volves imports under the National Imports Programme and the Lend- 
Lease Agreements. Under the National Importe P e the 
Provisional Government is responsible for estimating civilian supplies 
necessary for rebuilding the national economy—these are mainly raw 
materials and machinery, but also some food. These estimates have to 
be related to the requirements of other countries, while the amount of + 
shipping space available is determined by military necessity; decisions 
on priority, however, rest with the Provisional Government. For the 

pas 4 months, therefore, the Civil Affairs Programme and the Monnet 
` Programme have been running concurrently. On April 23 General 
Eisenhower announced that from May 1 the Provisional Government 
would assume responsibility for the entire French supply programme 
and would, through its own cies, procure its supplies m the avail- 
able world markets. Coal and petroleum products would continue to 
be provided through military channels, as well as civilian needs in for- 
ufo ee have been allocated to France from the Shipping 
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. ward operational areas. This move marks an important step forward 


in France’s recovery: coupled with M. Pleven’s announcement on 
April 21 of a programme to stabilize wages and prices—including an 
increase in rations to hold down food prices—it justifies a more 
optimistic view of the future. The removal of divided responsibility 
will, in any case, help to eliminate political recriminations. 

Me ~ J. R. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE | 
A Short Summary of the Proceedings 


April 25.—The San Francisco Conference opened on April 25, with 
an addreas broadcast from Washington by President Truman, He said 
that the U.S. delegation had his complete confidence and support, and 
went on to emphasize that nothing was more essential to the future 
peace of the world than continued co-operation of the nations that had 
to muster the force n to defeat the conspiracy of the Axis 
Powers to dominate the world, the responsibility of these great States 
to enforce the peace was based upon the obligations resting upon all 
States, and small, not to use force in international relations, except 
in the defence of law. “The responsibility of the Great States,” he 
said, “is to serve and not to dominate the peoples of the world.” 

They must prove by their acts conclusively that right had might, 
reversing the order of their enemies’ philosophy that “might makes 
right”. 

April 26.—Mr. Stettinius, addreasing the first plenary session, said 
the preparation of the charter of a world organization should not be 
mixed up with the many political and economic issues involved in the 
defeat of the Axis, which would have to be dealt with by many other 
conferences and decisions. The American conference at Mexico City 
had strengthened the ties between the nations of the Western Hemi- 
aphere, and paved the way for close integration of the American system 
with a world organization. 

Failing agreement to act jointly among the nations with the power to 
suppress it, aggression could not be suppressed without a major war. 
A condition precedent to success was the voluntary collaboration of all 

ceful nations acting with full respect for each others’ sovereignty. To 
ba a “a millennial idealism” was to build only upon a quicksand. 
To build solely on the co-operation and interests of the Great Powers 
would be to sep the “community of interests of all nations”. Peace and 
security would be the right of those willing to share the responsibility 
for keeping them. “Let us,” he said, “construct the charter of the 
world organization as soundly as we can, but let us not sacrifice approval 
to perfection.” 

Mr. Eden declared that the alternative to the construction of inter- 

national machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes was another 


war, bringing with it “the utter destruction of civilization”. This might 
be “the world’s last chance”. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals con- 
stituted a compromise, but did not represent an attempt by the four 
Powers to dictate to the reat of the world. Security was not in itself a 
final end, but was an indispensable precedent to true freedom. Too 
much should not be attempted, and a compiete and scheme for 
future world order could not be hoped for from the Conference. They 
must draw up a charter within the framework of their principles; 
details could be filled in later in the light of experience. 

M. Molotov said the Three-Power coalition would continue to 
“defend the national interests of all countries, including those devas- 
tated and weakened by this war. The old League of Nations betrayed 
the hopes of those who had faith in it, and it must always be remembered 
that the present coalition could be destroyed if the lessons of the League 
and of this war were fo 

Mr. T. V. Soong said they must not hesitate to delegate some 
sovereignty to the new organization in the interests of international 
security. : 

The Steering Committee met, composed of the 46 chairmen of the 
national delegations. Mr. Eden proposed that Mr. Stettinius should 
preside over the public sessions as well as over those of the Steering 
Committee and the executive committee. M. Molotov maintained that 
the four sponsoring Powers should exercise all the chairmanships in 
rotation, and Mr. Eden suggested a compromise, but the meeting 
ended without a decision. 

April 27.—After discussion the Steering Committee adopted a com- 
promise arrangement by which Mr. Stettinius was appointed chairman 
of the Steering and Executive Committees, and the four chairman from 
the inviting Powers, while presiding in rotation over the plenary 
sessions, delegated their powers to Mr. Stettinius at meetings of the two 

committees. The Steering Committee accepted, at M. Molotov’s 
` request, the White Russian and Ukrainian Republics as initial members 
of 1 the world organization without a vote, and also set up an executive 
committee composed of representatives of Britain, Russia, the U.S.A, 
France, China, Australia, Canada, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Brazil, Merico, Chile, and Iran. A formula, suggested by the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, expressed the hope that an enlarged Polish 
Government might be formed in time to join the Conference. j 

Presa reports gave some details about the discussion leading up to 
the approval of this formula. The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister pro- 
hued that the existing Polish Provisional Government should be asked 
to send a delegation. He was supported by M. Molotov and the 
Yugoelay Fo Minister. The Australian and Bolivian delegates 
Ei Sie te executive committee should decide, but neither Mr. 

en nor Mr. Stettintus could agree because, as they maintained, the 
question turned on an interpretation of the Yalta agreement, and, since 
the three signatories of that agreement were still seeking a solution on 
ite basis, it was difficult for other Powers to make helpful contributions 


at that stage. 
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During the plenary seasion the Australian Deputy Premier s 
that all non-permanent seats on the Security Council should be filled 
by representatives of Powers whose resources, geographical position, 
and willingness to resist age eion made their co-operation essential to 
the effective working of the security mechanism. The Canadian 
Premier said that his country recognized that power and responsibility 
must be combined, and that international security primarily depended 
upon the maintenance ọf an overwhelming preponderance of power 

.on the side of peace. But, as he said, “Power is not exclusively con- 
centrated in the hands of any four or five States, and the Conference 
should not act on the assumption that it is”. Such an assumption 
would endanger security, since it would tend to foster a new type of 
isolationiam in many of the smaller States, and encourage the view that 
the preservation of peace could be left exclusively to the Great Powers. 
The Belgian Foreign Minister said that the non-sponsoring Powers 
were under an obligation to make criticisms of the propositions “which 
have been made for us and not seen by us”. 

April 28.—During the plenary session the head of the Filipino 
delegation urged the Conference not “to freeze the present economic 
and social position of the small Pacific Powers”. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, leader of the Indian delegation, said that his country was 
concerned in a new world order of interdependence, rather than of 
independence. Security meant to Asia a promise of greater social and 
economic benefits, and a concert of nations alive to the human rights 
of all. The Greek Foreign Minister expressed a fear that the small 
nations would become victims of an organization seeming to have “an 
anonymous concern for everybody in general and nobody in particular”. 
The leader of the tian delegation urged that the securi council 
should be enlarged in the interests of those medium Powers called upon 
to give effect to its decisions. . : 

April 30.—The Steering Committee voted unanimously for the ad- 
mittance of the Ukrainian and White Russian Republics to the Con- 
ference, and this decision was unanimously endorsed at the plenary 
session. By 29 votes to 6, the dissentient nations being Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Greece, and New Zealand, the Steering 
Committee approved Argentina’s admittance, a decision upheld at the 
plenary session by 31 votes to 4. 

Asking the Conference to ranpe the question of Argentina’s 
admittance for a few days, M. Molotov said that she had maintained 
a special pa t their aims during the war, and her foreign 

domestic po fad not always been popular. He quoted statements 
of Mr. Cordell Halla Sestetube: soy bedi Argentina as the H.Q. 

- of a Fascist spy ring, and of President ren in iene to the effect 

that the Argentine situation was analogous to the growth of Nazism and 

Fascism, and emphasized their authoritative character. ‘Several Latin 

American States considered that the situation had changed for the 

better, but it would take some time for the Russian delegation to be 
shown that this was true. M. Molotov maintained that to invite 

Argentina, who “has helped the enemy throughout the war”, and not 
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the Polish Provisional Government would prejudice the Conference’s 

restige. Russia had agreed that both India and the Philippines should 
be represented, although neither were independent States. She had 
also agreed to the presence of certain Governments with whom diplo- 
matic relations were not maintained.- 

The Mexican Foreign Minister supported Argentina’s admittance. 
The Belgian Foreign Minister supported M. Molotov. The motion for 
delay was defeated by 28 votes to 7, after Mr. Stettinius had pleaded for 
a decision to be reached so that the wish of the Conference could be 
expedited. 1 

May 1.—Gen. Smuts, addressing the plenary session, said that the 
League Covenant and the Dumbarton Oaks Charter were documents 
from two different worlds. The Charter differed from the Covenant in 
(1) unequivocally prohibiting war, and (2) recognizing the special 
position of the Great Powers. It was now understood that conciliation 
and appeasement were not enough, and that war must be prevented 
at all costs. T'he Covenant undertook merely to create a means of delay, 
while the Charter recognized that war must be prevented at the start, and 
that no half-measures would suffice. The special position accorded to 
the Great Powers had increased their functions and importance in 
relation to the amaller, but this disparity was a logical result from the 
new burdens placed upon them. 

The unavimity rule esac for the enforcement of measures to 
prevent war was necessary in mind the divisions of the last a 
years and the possibilities ‘seals ief in the years immediately ahead. 
The Charter should contain in ita preamble a declaration of human 
rights and of the common faith which had sustained the allied peoples 
in their struggle for the vindication of those rights. 

The New Zealand Premier said that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
contained no clear statement that the security of individual Si of 
the o tion was an objective, and urged all members to give an 
unequivocal pledge to resist all acta of ion against any member. 
Criticizing the veto plan, Mr. Fraser, while admitting that it had to be 
accepted, said: “There is no need for us to justify i it or applaud it”. He 
suggested that the veto power should be as necessary at 
present, but that a time should be looked forward to when the organiza- 
tion would no longer need it. 

In an expoaition of French foreign policy M. Bidault insisted on 
safeguards “on the Rhine, where our frontier lies”. 

In the Steering Committee, Mr. Stettinius, with the concurrence of 
the other three sponsoring Powers, proposed that voting in the com- 
missions and at plenary sessions should be by: a two-thirds majority. 
The Australian Minister for External Affairs opposed this, and 
that decisions should be taken by a simple majority vote. He said that 
the two-thirds rule would mean in effect that one-third of the conference 
could block any amendment. M. Molotov, he understood, had been 
impressed with the block vote of the Latin American States on the 
admission of Argentina, and realized that under the two-thirds rule 
20 Latin American votes could veto any proposal with which they 
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disagreed. After some discussion, the matter was referred to the 
executive committee. One suggestion was that perhaps a distinction 
could be made between fundamental and minor decisiona, the former 
needing a two-thirds vote. 

May a.—The chairmen of the four commissions dealing with (a ed 

purposes and principles of the organization, (b) the powers o 
Assembly, (c) the powers of the Security Council, and (d) the tae 
national court, met to plan out the work of the amaller committees to 
sit under them. During the plenary session the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister argued for the an of the idea that “there must be an 
intrinsic conflict of interests between large and small countries”. The 
Syrian Prime Minister said that the war was b rides to uphold 
principles which he did. not find mentioned or eien ed in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The moral basis of the A ies’ struggle 


should be included in the principles that would guide the organizations’ 
future activities, and these principles should be unded and made 
precise, so that they would be e norms of international con- 


duct. The solution of past, present, and future eklen could not be 
found simply under the guidance of political interests, but rather under 
that of international law. 

May 3.—Gen. Smuts, entrusted with the task by the British Com- 
monwealth, finally revised the draft of the preamble to the new Charter. 
The four sponsoring Powers met to examine their individual amend- 
ments in a desire to find a common programme, with particular 
reference to (a) the compatibility of existing treaties and regional 
arrangements with the rules of the new organization and (b) the decision 
whether or not to modify their right of veto on deliberations by the 
Security Council. At another meeting, France joined the four Powers 
in a review of the new proposals for international trusteeship. 

The Big Four decided to invite France to all.their private meetings. 

May 4.—Twelve committees, working under the four main directive 
commissions, began the work of examining amendments, gi jude” 
ment on them, and preparing their own separate parts of the 
for submission to the commissions. 

May 5.—The four sponsoring Powers published the text of the 
follo amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks propoeals on which 
they tad agreed and which they would jointly support through the 
committees: (1) Restriction of the veto power poasessed by each of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council, confining it almost 
entirely to the right to prevent at ae ae force. No member of the 
Council, even if a party to a dispute, should prevent it from recommend- 
ing terms of settlement after all attempts at conciliation or arbitration 
had failed. During the debate on recommending a settlement, an 
interested party would abstain from voting. (2) parties ahould be 
allowed to ask the Council to recommend an immediate settlement of a 
dispute without using the lengthy process of conciliation and arbitration 
set out in the proposed Charter. (3) The General Assembly should elect 
six States to fill non-permanent seats on the Council, “due being 
specially paid in the frati instance to the contribution of m of the 
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organization towards the maintenance of international peace and security 
and towards other purposes of the organization: and algo to equitable 
geographical distribution”: 

(4) More powers should be given to the ‘Aebsbly: assigning it the 
ig t to ‘assist in the realization of human rights and basic freedoms for _ 

without distinction as to race, language, religion, or sex, and also for 
the encouragement of the development of international law”. (5) The 
Economic and Social Coyncil should be empowered to set up commis- 
aions ‘‘in the field of economic activity, social activity, cultural activity, 
i Day sees of human righta, and any other field within its compet- 
(6) A general conference of the United Nations should be called 
bra a three-fourths vote of the Assembly to review the Charter, and any 
alterations in it recommended by a two-thirds vote of the Conference 
should have effect when ratified by the permanent members of the 
Council and a majority of other eian of the organization. 

The texts of two draft amendments agreed to by the British, U.S., 
and Chinese delegations were published: (1) Regional arrangements 
against the present enemies might become immediately operative in the 
case of renewed 3 eMart without waiting for the Council’s authoriz- 
ation, with the fo roviso: ‘Until such time as the organization 
may, by the consent tof. e Governments concerned, be charged with 

nsibility for preventing further aggression by a State now at war 

the United Nations”. (2) The Assembly “should be empowered 

to recommend measures for the peaceful adjustments of any situations, 

regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations”. 

Britain and the U.S.A. published ‘their drafte on the proposed new 
chapter in the Charter on trusteeship. 

May 6.—The Ukrainian and White Russian delegations arrived from 
Russia. 

May 7.—M. Molotov stated that his Government would join in 
porting the two amendments he had previoualy found Tan 
one giving the General Assembly power to recommend “measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of any situations, regardless of their ee 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or frien 
among nations”, and the other recognizing that ian E 
arrangements against the present enemies could become pear A 
case of emergency, without the Security Council’s authorization, but 
looking forward to the time when all such arrangements would be 
brought under the general world organization. 

Of the first, M. Molotov told the press that it would not apply to 
treaties concluded between the Allies in the present war, for that would 
interfere with the sovereignty of the members of the organization. 

The five Powers met to investigate the trusteeship question, and 
considered the French draft. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
THE CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY. 


Gia RBA Gy the Gah ead Cartdltay Sores wee T 
estuary and had reached Bremen, the 3rd Army was fighting at R 
burg, on the Danube, and the 7th captured Ulm and 
Danube south-west of it, while the Russians entered several sea 
north-west of Berlin and captured more suburbs of the city, and also 
reached the Elbe at Mühlberg, between Deseau and Dresden. 

On April 25 the Canadians reached the coast just west of the Dutch 
frontier south of Emden, and also cleared Zeven. Prisoners taken by 
the 21st Army Group since March 23 totalled 116,000. The 3rd Army 
captured 50,000 in the 4 days of their Bavarian offensive. The Russians 
occupied Pillau, clearing all the Samland peninsula, and west of Berlin 
the rst White Russian Army made contact with the rst Ukrainian Army, 
occupying many towns there and south-west of Frankfurt. They also 
crossed the Elbe and entered Riesa. 

Bremen city surrendered to the British and Army on April 26, with 
5,000 prisoners. The 3rd Army reached Ingolstadt, and the French rst 

tured Constance. The Russians occupied Stettin, after heavy 

hting, and several other towns further up the Oder. More districts 
of Berlin were captured and several towns north-west and west of the 
capital. 

At Torgau, on the Elbe, American and Russian divisional comman- 
ders met, placing an Allied barrier right across Germany, and progress 
was now rapid, as the follo chronological summary shows: 

April 27. Canadians ee the peninsula south of Emden. The 
3rd took Regensburg; in 6 days captured 90,000 prisoners, and now 
held over 80 miles of the Danube, crossing-it after occupying Ingol- 
stadt. Also crossed the border into Bohemia. The French crossed the 
Italian frontier, occupied Ventimiglia and reached Bordighera. The 
Russians took Wittenberge, on the Elbe, and captured many more 
districts of Berlin. 

April 28. The 7th captured Augsburg and Munich and reached the 
Austrian border near Fussen, taking 23,000 prisoner in 24 hours, 
South-east of Berlin a German pocket being auidated: over 40,000 
prisoners taken that day. 

April 29. The British crossed the Elbe near Lauenburg. The 
Russians entered Mecklenburg, after occupying several more towns 
west of Stettin. 

April 30. The 3rd Army freed 110,000 prisoners of war at pees 
ite other camps. The U.S. rst Army moving east from Dessau join 

with Russian forces west of Wittenberg. The gth Army croseed the 
at Wittenberge. The 7th captured Dachau, freeing 32,000 con- 
centration camp prisoners, and Oberammergau. The French took 
Friedrichshaven. e Russians occupied many places in north-weat 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg, and in Berlin captured the Reichstag 
building, the Ministry of the Interior, and other Government offices, 
with 14,000 prisoners, The Germans offered to leave behind all 
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peren of war abandoned by them in their retreat. The cruiser 
assau took refuge in a Swedish port. The U.S. War Dept. stated 
that up to April 25 prisoners taken on the Western Front totalled 
2,628,529 since D-Day. 

-May 1. Stalin stated that the Germans had lost 1 million killed and 
800,000 captured in the 3 to 4 months’ Soviet offensive; also 6,000 
aircraft, 12,000 tanks and s.p. and over 23,000 guns. The U.S. 
and British bridgeheada over the Elbe were linked up into one, over 
30 miles wide. The Luftwaffe, attempting to intervene, lost 75-80 
*planes in 2 days. The 3rd Army crossed the Isar, and also reached the 
Bohemian border north-east of Passau. In the south, reached the Inn, 
near Braunau. The 7th captured von Rundstedt, List, and von Leeb. 

The Russians took Stralsund, Brandenburg, and other towns. 

May 2. Berlin surrendered to the rst’ White Russian and the rst 
Ukrainian Armies. Over 100,000 prisoners taken that day. The pocket 
to the south-east wiped out. Since April 24 total prisoners there and in 
Berlin over 120,000. The British and reached Lübeck and Wismar, 
meeting Russians from Rostock. The T.A.F. did great destruction 
aoon road lac fleeing west, north-west, and north in the 
triangle Litbeck-Wismar-Schwerin. The Russians took Rostock and 
Warneminde and many places nearby. 

May 3. The British 2nd captured Hamburg and Travemünde, and 
the Canadians entered Oldenburg, after many days’ hard fighting in 
the neighbourhood, The gth ade fresh contact with the Russians at 
3 points south-east of bib paves The 3rd took Passau and Braunau, 
and crossed the Inn at 7 places; moving into Bohemia, south-west of 
Pilsen. Some 250 or more ships were seen to be fleeing north from the 
Baltic ports. In Holland General Blaskowitz broadcast an order to his 
troops to go on os ea Hitler, who had died a hero’s death, and 
still remained their F fF = 

* May 4. F.M. Montgomery reported to Supreme H.Q. that all the 
forces in Holland, north-west Germany, and Denmark, including Heli- 
prag and the Frisian Islands, had surrendered unconditionally, to 

ecome effective at 8 am. on May 5. On May 3 the C.-in-C. of the 
Navy, Gen.-Admiral von Friedeberg, and 4 senior army officers came 
to the British lines with a white flag. 

The oth Army captured the German gth and rath Armies. The 7th 
captured Berch den, Salzburg, and Innsbruck, and also joined up 
with the 5th from Italy at Vipiteno. 

May 5. Gen. Devers, commanding the 6th Army'Group (the 7th 
and the French 1st), reported the capture of German Army Group 
“G” (the rst and 19th Armies), to become effective at noon on May 6. 
Army Group “G” covered the front from just south-west of Linz to 
the Swiss frontier. Gen. Eisenhower stated that the German 
demoralization and disintegration was continuing steadily. The 
achievement of the 7th Army, which left Italy to land in the south of 
France and fought its way all the way up to and around Switrerland 
to reach Italy via the Brenner Pass was one of the best left hooks in 
history. 
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Blaskowitz surrendered at Wageningen, near Arnhem. He asked 
for protection for his 120,000 troops in Holland from the Dutch 
underground forces. The Russians captured Swinemiinde and 
Peenemünde. 

May 6. The Russians occupied all Rigen island, after forcing the 
Stralsund Fahryasser. 

May 7. The 3rd took Pilsen. The 7th liberated Gen. Bor-Komorow- 
ski, the Polish commander in Warsaw in A 1944. The French 
Ist ne ai von Neurath, Mackensen, and the former Crown Prince 

The 1st Ukrainian Army captured Breslau, after a siege 
tee 82 days. Over 40,000 prisoners were taken. 

Tc the air attacks on traffic in the north of Germany and on 

pping fleeing from Baltic ports at the beginning of May, a successful 
aay was made on April 25 on targets at Berchtesga including 
Hitler’s mountain retreat, his chalet, and the S.S. barracks, as well as 
railways in the n oe Kiel and other ports were bombed 
several times. On 4 it was announced that the R.A.F. Bomber 
Command had, by yee: 30, dropped nearly a million tons on German 


targets during the war. 


The Germans, broadcasting from Flensburg from the Führer’s 
H.Q. on May 6 said: “Aa agreed with F.M. Montgomery, there has 
been a truce since 8 a.m. in Holland, Denmark, and the area as far as 
Kiel. This also applies to the operations of the Navy and Mercantile 
Navy. This truce was arranged on the orders of Grand Admiral 
Dönitz after an honourable fight lasting nearly 6 years, because the war 
against the Western Powers has lost its meaning and results only in the 
ed of precious German blood. But resistance against the Soviets is 

beng continued, to save as many Germans as possible from the 
Bolshevik terror.” , 

On May 4 Dönitz, according to Flensburg radio, issued orders to all 
U-boats to cease hostilities and start for home. On May 7 he broadcast 
orders to crews of all ships of the Merchant Navy and State services to 
abstain from any act of war, and not to scuttle them or render them 
unserviceable. 


THE SOUTH-EASTERN FRONT 


In Slovakia, the and Ukrainian Army took Brno and many other towns 
on April 26, and Ugersk Brod and Ugerak Ostrog next day. On April 
30 the 4th Ukrainian Army took Moravaka-Ostrava and Zlina, and next 
day Bohumin (Oderberg), Frystat, Cadca, Velka Bytca, and other places 
in the Western Carpathians. On May 3 Teschen, on the Polish-Czech 
frontier, was taken, and, east of Brno, Ostropolice. Both Malinovaky 
and Eremenko were now moving on Prerov and Olomouc, app i 
the latter in a pincer movement from two directions, and on May 
it was captured, after hard fighting. 

Violent street fighting took place in Prague on May 5, when a revolt 
began in collaboration with the Government, which was then at Kosice. 
The signal was given when the May Day strike was declared at the 
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Skoda works. Patriots broadcast appeals for Allied help, saying they 
could not deal with strong German forces which were approa 
with 300 tanks, but on May 7 the wireless announced that help ha 
arrived. On May 3 Marshal Tito announced the capture of Fiume, 
after 11 days’ fighting in the streets. Yugoslav destroyers also seized 
Pola. 
. _ On May 1 night a Greek raiding force landed on Rhodes and Alimnia, 
just west of it, supported by 3 destroyers. All the enemy munitions 
and stores were destroyed and gun sites wrecked, a vessel was sunk, and 
40 prisoners taken. > 


ITALY 

The 8th Army occupied Ferrara on April 24, after very hard fighting, 
while the 5th captured Spezia and Modena, and crossed the Po at 
several points. Prisoners so far numbered over 40,000. The T.A.F. 
were now doing tremendous damage to retreating rt, destroying 
or damaging some 4,000 vehicles in the Po Valley in 2 days. On April 25 
the 5th reached aad entered Mantua and Parma, and pushed on beyond 
Spezia, and next day occupied Verona and crossed the Adige. The 8th 
had meanwhile reached the Adige on a wide front, after routing strong 
tank forces and wrecking or capturing over 1,000 vehicles. The opera- 
tions were aided by the activities of patriote, who were busy rounding 
up Fascists and Germans, and on April 26 got control of Genoa and 
were fighting in the streets of Milan. The Milan Committee of national 
liberation broadcast the news that Mussolini had fled and that they were 
now in control of the Ossola, Valsesia, and Lake Maggiore zones and 
had seized Varese and Novara. The sth Army entered Genoa on April 
ee and to the north took Piacenza, and next day Brescia and Bergamo. 

`. aria oats reached Como on April 28, and Milan next day, while 
a ted Turia Meanwhile, the 8th occupied Venice and 
Mestre, and a New Zealand Division reached the Piave. Swiss radio 
reports stated that all fighting was over in Piedmont and Lombardy. 
Prisoners now numbered over 100,000, all taken since April 9, and 
included Marshal Graziani. 

On April 30 ‘Gen. Clark announced that the German armies had 
been virtually eliminated as a military force and this had been done in 
an offensive which had lasted only 20 days for the 8th Army and 15 days 
for the major part of the sth. 

Both armies were now acroas the Brenta, and the 8th took Treviso, 
north of Venice, and New Zealanders crossed both the Piave and the 
Isonzo, reaching Monfalcone and Udine on May 1. They also made 
contact with Marshal Tito’s forcea, which had broken into Trieste and 
were fighting at Fiume. The New Zealanders also entered Trieste on 
May 3, and next day completed the garrisoning of the port, to which the 
British role was confined, and they recognized the prior occupation of 
the city by the Yugoslavs. On May 6 a U.S. battalion took up its 
position as part of the Allied force guarding the port and the lines of 
communication to Udine and the Austrian frontier. Meanwhile, the 
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5th captured Savona, Sportorno, and Noli, and landed at a new point 
on the west shore of Lake Garda. 

On May 2 it was announced that at Caserta on April 29 Gen. 
Morgan, Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander had 
paari terms of surrender to two German officers, who aigned them, 

ut said they had received a limited commission to negotiate, and had 
exceeded these limits on their own initiative and were therefore unable . 
to guarantee that the terms would be accepted. ‘Next morning the 
Germans were told they must either RE SEE dinsaaily or 
negotiations would end at once. They accepted the Allied terms. On 
May 1 word came over the Bolzano radio, from the German H.Q., 
that the surrender would be carried out, and German delegates arrived 
at Allied H.Q. The terms covered the forces in all north Italy to the 
Isonzo and in the Austrian Vorarlberg, Tirol, and Saa and parta 
of Carinthia and Styria. They included 22 German 6 Fascist 
diviaions. 

On May 3 Mr. Stimson stated that U.S. losses in Italy were 109,163, 
of whom 21,577 were killed and 10,338 missing. The total of prisoners 
- taken by the 15th Army Group was over 230,000. 


PACIFIC AREA 
P in south Okinawa was very difficult, and some ground was 
gained on April 25 only after 4 days’ hard fighting. he 


recaptured next day and Hill 178 occupied. On April 27 an impo 
ridge in the centre of the enemy defences was seized, and ee 
further progress was reported. The Japanese, who had now lost half 
their garrison of 60,000 men, countered the next two days, but lost 
3,000 men killed and 168 aircraft. Admiral Nimitz stated on May 5 that 
their losses to date were 33,462 killed and 700 captured, while U.S. 
es up to May 3 were 2,337 killed, 11,432 wounded, and 514 misaing. 
April 25 U.S. forces occupied Heianza and Kowi, islands, just 
off aie kinawa coast, and cleared Yagachi, a third island, off the west 
coast. On April 26 an ophi a landed at a new point on 
Negros Island (the first landing was on March 29). On Mindanao 
progress was made up the west coast towards Davao, and on Luzon 
several places north of Baguio were taken. 
pril 30 Australian forces, after air bombardment, attacked 

Tarakan Island, an important oil centre just off north-east Borneo and 
within operational distance of Tawitawi, at the southern end of the 
Sulu ipelago. They had seized the airfield and the town by May 6, 
and meanwhile an American force landed at the southern tip of the 
Sulu archi 

In the air, heavy sinc’ were made on aircraft factories at Tashikawa 
(4 miles west of Tokyo) on April 23; on 11 airfields on Kyushu and 

hikoku on April 26 and 27; on 6 airfielda (3 of them twice) on Kyushu 
on May 3; and on Kure aircraft factories, Honshu (3 times), and 5 
airfields, etc., on Kyushu on May 4. 

On May 4 Britiah warships shelled airfields on the Sakishima Islands, 
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at the end of the Ryukyus nearest to Formosa, and shot down 18 
Japanese aircraft. On May 2 it was announced that U.S. submarines 
had sunk 21 enemy ships, including 2 tankers and a destroyer. 

The Japanese stated on April 24 that between March 1 and mid-April 
“disaster victims” in Tokyo numbered 2,100,000; in Osaka, 510,000; 
in Nagoya, 270,000; and in Kobe, 260,000. In Tokyo 510,000 houses 
had been destroyed. On April 27 they claimed the sinking of 400 U.S. 
ships and landing craft in the Okinawa operations. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The 14th Army took Pyinmana on April 24 with 4 airfields in the 
vicinity, and, 2 days later, Toungoo, with its 3 airfields. The troo 
had been covering 50 miles a week since their break out from ce 
Meiktila area 3 weeks before, and had now thrown the enemy into 
confusion, giving him no time to make a stand anywhere. The Bur- 
mese national army, as it was now called, was fighting with the 14th 
and had already been joined by hundreds of guerrillas who harassed 
the Japanese at every point. Much enemy material and supplies was 
being captured as the Japanese fled towards Taunggyi and other places 
to the east further south. On April 30 a 14th Army column reached 
feet after forcing a defile which was strongly held as the last natural 
defence before Rangoon. It by-passed the town at first, but seized 
the road junction of Payagyi, 10 miles away, and on en AA 
May 2 found that the enemy had fled. On the Irrawad bu, 
opposite Magwe, was also captured. 

On May nip arachute troops landed south of Rangoon, and next day 
another forte landed from warships on both sides of the river. Rangoon 
itself was occupied on May 3, the enemy having fled before he could 
destroy the harbour installations, while the force moving down the 
Irrawaddy entered Prome, isolating all the Japanese in the area. 
On May 6 contact was made between the force moving south from Pegu 
and the 15th Corps going north from Rangoon. The enemy’s only idea 
now seemed to be to flee eastward to Moulmein and thence into Siam, 
but the loss of Pegu and Payagyi deprived him of the only railway and 
road eastward across the Sittang aa Svenn rivers. 

On May 4 S.E.A.C. H.Q. od that the Japanese had been so 
thoroughly defeated that they were unable to defend Rangoon. Over 
g7,000 of their dead had been counted in 15 months. All the Allied 
operations had been supported and Ka by air on a scale never 
hitherto attempted in any theatre of war. The C.-in-C., in an order of 
the day, said they had beaten the monsoon as well as the Japanese. 
Ad ing the Chinese in the north, who fought their way with the 
American brigade down to Lashio, and the British and Indian and East 
and West African Divisions who fought form Kohima to Rangoon he 
said, “you have covered 1,000 miles of the worst country in the world, 
under the world’s worst climate and conditions, and inflicted 250,000 
casualties on the enemy”. 

On April 30 and May 1 airfields on Car Nicobar and the harbour at 
Port Blair were bombed and shelled by warships and carrier aircraft. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. April 23.—The censorship on outgoing news con- 
` cerning the arrests in Buenos Aires was lifted. The Government an- 
nounced that many prominent citizens, including 2 former Presidents, 
Gen. Rawson and Gen. Ramirez, were arrested on April 21 for 
attempting to foment disorder in connection with the Government’s 
foreign and internal policy. 

April 25.—Two official statements announced that the police had 
arrested many persons “engaged in provoking Argentine disunion and 
discrediting the Government, to retard the country’s war effort”. 
Troops had been called out, “lest extremists should use the fall of 
Berlin ag an excuse to create disorder”. 

The British Ambassador arrived in Buenos Aires. 

April a7.—The Presa Department issued details of what was described 
as a plot by retired army officers, professional politicians, Fascists, and 
Communists to overthrow the Government. The chief instigators were 
stated to be two Communist organizations. The conspirators p 
to murder all members of the Governnient and all leaders, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and petty officers of the Army and Navy 
who refused to join the rebellion. Houses of Ministers and collaborators 
were to be burned and their families taken as hostages. 

May 3.—Rioting occurred in Buenos Aires and other cities when 
attempts were made to celebrate the fall of Berlin. 


AUSTRIA. April 29.—Moecow radio announced that a provisional 
Government, headed by Dr. Karl Renner, a Social Democrat, had 
been formed. The decision to form the Government was made by 
ent of all anti-Fascist parties, and conformed with the will of 
e majority of Austrians and with the Moscow declaration, the aim 
of the Government being the restoration of an independent republic. 
The Ministers without portfolio and members of the Council of State 
were Dr. Adolf Sch Social Democrat), Hr. Leopold Kunschak 
a Socialist), and Hr. Koplenik (Communist). Two other 
site Comraunisth: sere Cliniatan ‘Socialist Anda Socal 
Democrats. 
April 30.—American refusal to recognize the provisional Govern- 
ment (see U.S.A). 
May 2.—Statement regarding; formation of Renner Government. 
(see Great Britain.) 
May 7.—Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced the liberation of Dr. 
Schuschnigg, the former Chancellor. 


CHINA. April 30.—The press rted that the U.S. Ambassador, 
on reuniog te Chungking frm Waning n, stated that the U.S.A, 
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. Britain, and the U.S.S.R. were in agreement concerning the future of 
China and “anxious for China to workout her own destiny in her own 


way”. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 5.—Partisans broadcast from Prague 
sppr for Allied aid, saying that without it they could not cope with 

e 300 tanks the Germans had with them. 

The Government broadcast from London an appeal to the citizens of 
Prague to join the patriote and fight the enemy. Dr. H. Ripka, a 
member a the Government, also broadcast that the Czech National 
Council had taken over the administration of Bohemia and Moravia. 
He appealed to his countrymen to submit to the Council, which would 
rule until President Benes and his Government returned to Prague. 

May 6.—Partisans repedted their broadcast appeals for Allied aid. 

May 7.—A Prague broadcast stated that the report broadcast that 
day by the enemy station at Flensburg saying that the Reich Govern- 
ment had capitulated unconditionally to the Soviet Union as well did 
not correspond to the facts. It was clearly enemy pro da. The 
Reich Government had ceased the fight only against Weatern 
Powers, and “in our area the struggle will be enntemed: until the 
Se Pens T ney ae ee 


ae was learnt that the Government had agreed to the Czech and Slovak 
National Committees being permanently constituted as bodies with 
equal status, and that Dr. Benes had promised that Czechoslovakia 
would be a real people’s republic in which the Czechs would administer 
their affairs in Bohemia and the Slovaks in Slovakia. 


DENMARK. May 4.—The Police released political prisoners and 
internees in the “police camps”. 

May 5.—Hr. Wilhelm Buhl, the new Prime Minister, in a broadcast 
from Copenhagen, said that his Government was “formally appointed” 
and that half its 18 members represented the resistance movement. 
In addition, a Cabinet of 10 would be set up. He declared that “the 
Danish Democratic Constitution is now once more fully in force”. 

That afternoon the “Danish Brigade”, consisting of 4,000 refugees, 
arrived in Copenhagen from Sweden. Some shooting occurred when 
resistance movement troops rounded up collaborationista, and 59 people 
were killed and some 200 injured. The Danish. Geniapo Were mainly 
ie aca in attempts to escape arrest. 

usen, the Nazi leader, and several of his supporters, including 2 
other members of the Riksdag, were arrested. commander 
of the Schalburg Corps, and Sommer, head of the Sommer Corps, 
were also arrested. 

The King, in a broadcast, paid a tribute to the resistance movement, 
and asked all Danes to give ently ara confidence to the new Cabinet. 
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May 6.—The ‘police arrested 1,600 more collaborators and Danish 
Nazis in Copenhagen. 
. May 7—-The German cruisers Nuremberg and Prins Eugen sur- 
deed. in Copenhagen Harbour. 

Hr. Mõller,. the Foreign Minister, arrived in Copenhagen. 


EIRE. May 3.—It was learnt that Mr. de Valera had called on the 
German Mini in Dublin to offer condolences on Hitler’s death. 
The President sent his condolences to the German Minister on Hitler’s 
death. 


> 


FRANCE. April 24.—Marshal Pétain in Switzerland. (see Switzerland.) 
It was stated officially in Paris that Pétain had approached the Swiss 
Government, troigh the German authorities, for leave to enter Swiss 
territory in order to surrender as a prisoner at the French frontier. The 
French Government had been notified by the Swiss Government of 
this request. B 

Former Premiers’ and Gen. Senia arrival in Switzerland. (see 
Switxerland.) 

April a5.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast, accused “our principal 
allies of not seeing the necessity to discuss with us essential world 
affairs as they do amongst themselves”, but he expressed his confidence 
that France’s inherent strength and progressing recovery would prove 
such a policy unsatiafactory to all concerned. 

April 26.—Pétain entered French territory near Vallorbe and was 
arrested, 


April 27.—Gen. de Gaulle received the support of the Cabinet in 
refusing to grant the American Military Government’s request that 
French troops occupying Stuttgart should evacuate it in favour of 
American troops. A statement issued after the Cabinet meeting said 
that French Loser A would be maintained at Stuttgart 
until an been concluded with the Allied Governments 
defining the limits of the French zone of occupation in Germany. 

Pétain arrived in Paris and was escorted to Fort Montrouge. 

April 30.—Results of the first municipal elections held for several 
years showed a large increase in the Communist votes. 

May a.—It was learnt that M. Delbos and M. Ybarnégaray had been 
liberated by the U.S. 7th Army. 

May 6.—Allied $ ds a H.Q. announced that M. Daladier and M. 
Reynaud and Generals Gamelin and Weygand had been liberated by 
the U.S. 7th Army from a castle in the Tirol. 

7.—Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced that M. Blum had 
boon toca by the 5th Army.from a prison camp near Obbiaco. 

Signature at Rheims of surrender of Pii Gena forces reported. (see 
Great Britain.) 
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GERMANY. April 24.—8.H.A.E.F. reported that Gen. Templer, 
Director of Military Government, spoke to the press about the diffi- 
culties of restoring order in occupied Germany. ata gh tae the People 
were unrepentant, orders were “obeyed ‘to the letter and all 

ments filled on the spot”. 

April 25.—Brig.-Gen. Kiratheim, who had been captured by the 
American gth Army, broadcast from Luxemburg an appeal to F.-M, 
Keitel, Chief of the German High Command, sa that the war had 
been lost and must not be continued. He spoke of the Völkssturm and 
Werwolves as “military amateurs”, and asked the F.-M. to make 
reason conquer, and to persuade the Führer to stop the war. The 
collapse of the Nazi régime, he said, did not necessarily mean the end 
of the German people. The horrors of the concentration campe had 
hitherto been unknown to the German people and the army, and he 
concluded, ‘Whoever continues to obey the orders of a German High 
Command to prolong this war assumes the guilt for further senseless 
destruction and for those murders”. 

April 26.—It was announced from Hamburg that Göring, suffering 
from acute heart disease, had asked to be relieved of the command of 
the e. Hitler had granted his request and appointed Gen. 
Ritter von Greim as his successor. 


April 29.—According to reports from Stockholm Himmler saw Count 
Bernadotte, deputy chairman of the Swedish Red Cross, in Germany 
on April r9 and 21 and orally communicated to the Count his offer of 
surrender to Britain and the U.S. (see Sweden and Great Britain.) 


April 30.—8.H.A.E.F. announced that the Governments of the U.S., 
Britain, the U.S.S.R., and France had accepted an offer by the German 
authorities to leave behind all prisoners of war of allied nations in 
abandoned in the face of the Allies’ advance. Since it was not possible, 
the message added, for the German authorities to transmit this informa- 
tion to all of their commanders in the field, the announcement was being 
broadcast “so that all German commanders concerned may know of 
this agreement”. 

The message concluded, “The Supreme Commander expects that 
all German commanders will carry out their part of this agreement, 
and will hold them strictly accountable for any violation thereof”. 

The original of the anti-Jewish Nuremberg “‘laws for the 
of German blood and honour” dated Sept. 15, 1935, and signed = 
Hitler, fell into the hands of the American 3rd Army. 

Dr. 8 ing, speaking on the aati radio, said that the war 
was approa its end, but that “Every German must firmly retain 
in his heart the faith that this war has had its meaning”, inasmuch as 
Germany had shown the world what she could do in face of the on- 
slaught of 3 continents. Germans must be certain, he concluded, that 
each one of them would continue to talk German also in the future 
though their country might be temporarily occupied. “The Elbe will 
also in future remain a German river, and so will the Rhine and the 
Oder, They will never be Germany’s frontier.” 
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May 1.—Hitler’s death was announced by Hamburg radio, reading 
a report from his headquarters which stated that he fell “at his command 
post in the Reich Chancellery fighting to the last breath against Bol- 
shevism and for Germany”. On April 30 he had appointed Admiral 
Dönitz as his successor. 

In a broadcast to the people, Dönitz praised Hitler as the hero who 
had devoted his life to Aghting against Bolshevism. ‘They would, he 
said, continue the fight against the Russians, and against the British 
‘and Americans also, as long as they hindered them in the fight against 
Bolshevism. 

In an order of the day, Dönitz as supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht, demanded from the armed forces discipline and unreserved 
obedience, and reiterated his determination “to continue the struggle 
against Bolshevism”. 

The capture by the oth Army of Admiral Horthy, former Regent of 
Hungary, and F.-M.s List and Ritter von Leeb was announced. 

Von Rundstedt was captured by the American 7th Army. 


May 2.—The Hamburg radio announced that Count von Schwerin- 
Krosigk had been appointed by Dénitz as Foreign Minister. Krosigk, 
broadcasting to the nation, said that Germans realized more than any 
other people what war and its destruction meant. A prayer to be spared 
the horrors of a new war came ‘“‘most strongly and longingly from the 
heart of the German le”. He did not, he said, see in San Francisco 
an instrument for world order and peace, since Bolshevism aimed at 
world revolution. “We, too, believe”, he said, “that a world order 
should be established which would prevent further war and eliminate 
in time the causes of such wars. But one cannot create such an order 
by making the wolf into a shepherd.” 

The Ambassador to the Italian Fascist Republican Government was 
reported to have surrendered to the Allies. 

May 3.—Speer, the Minister of Armaments, in a broadcast to the 
people admitted that they were defeated, but said that Dönitz would 
not order surrender until the Germans in flight from the Russians had 
reached the Anglo-American lines. They must do their utmost to 
reconstruct their country “as far as the enemy allows it, or where he 
orders it”. He then issued an order stating that (1) the railway system 
must be repaired; (2) industrial factories and workshops must haath 
any possible order concerning railway repairs; (3) farmers must ‘ 
their deliveries to the peak”; (4) foodstuffs must have transport PASG, 
and food, electric current, gas, coal, and wood-producing enterprises 
must be supplied before any others. 

Gen. von Sperrle and F.-M. von Weichs were captured by the 
American 7th Army. 

May 4.—-F.-M. von Kleist surrendered to the American 3rd Aca, 

May 6.—Reichsminister Frank, former Gauleiter of Poland, and Col. 
Buchner, former aide to Hitler, were captured by the American Army. 

May 7.—Count Schwerin von Krosigk, broadcasting from Flensburg, 
said “The High Command has to-day, at the order of Grand Admiral 


`~ 
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Dõnitz, declared the unconditional surrender of all fighting German 
troops. As the leading Minister of the Reich Government which the Grand 
Admiral has appointed for dealing with the war tasks I turn at this 
tragic moment of our history to the German nation. After a heroic 
fight of almost 6 years of incomparable hardness Germany has succumbed 
to the overwhelming power of her enemies, To continue the war would 
only mean senseless bloodshed and a futile disintegration.” 

The Government had been compelled to act “on the collapse of all 
pore and moral forces and to demand of the enemy the ceasation of 

ostilities”, after the terrible sacrifices the war demanded, to save the 
lives of a maximum number of fellow countrymen. He then said that 
no one must be under any illusions about the severity of the terms to be 
imposed on them, and “we must face our fate squarely and unquestion- 
ingly”. They must accept that burden and stand loyally by the obliga- 
tions they had undertaken, but oe must not despair and fall into mute 
resignation, “Let us preserve and save one thing,” he went on, “the 
unity of ideas of a national community which in the years of war have 
found their highest expression in the spirit of comradeship at the front, 
and readiness to help one another ... In our nation justice shall be the 
supreme law and the guiding principle. We must also recognize law as 
the basis of all relations between the nations. We must recognize and 
respect it from inner conviction. Respect for treaties will be aa sacred 
as the aim of our nation to belong to the European family of nations, as 
a member of which we want to mobilize all human, moral, and material 
forces in order to heal the dreadful wounds which the war has caused. 
Then we may hope that the atmosphere of hate which to-day surrounds 
Germany all over the world will give place to a spirit of reconciliation 
among the nations without which the world cannot recover. Then we 
may hope that our freedom will be restored to us... We wish to devote 
the future of our nation to the return of the inmost and best forces of 
German nature, which have given to the world imperishable works and 
valuea....” 

Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced the liberation of Pastor 
Niemdller from a camp near Obbiaco. A Russian report stated that 
Goebbels and his family had been found dead in Berlin, their deaths 

ing due to poison. 

ied Supreme H.Q. announced the capture of an order signed by 
Himmler on April r4 that no prisoners in Dachau camp “shall be 
allowed to fall into the hands of the enemy alive”. The camp must be 
evacuated “immediately”. 

Flensburg radio announced that on May 4 Admiral Dönitz ordered 
U-boats to cease hostilities and start for home ports. 

_F.-M. Montgomery met Marshal Rokosaovsky at Wismar. 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 24.—The Ministry of Food announced that 
stocks of a special type of predigested food had been sent to the Con- 
tinent ready for the liberation of Western Holland. 

April 25.—On the invitation of- Gen. Eisenhower, a delegation 
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including 12 members of the War Crimes Commission and allied 
military officials left England to visit the German concentration camps. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Budget in the 
House of Commons, and, in his speech, made the, following points: 
(1) During 1 tee 5 expenditure totalled £6,063 million, £126 million 


more than 1944 Budget estimate. (2) The estimated Inland 
Revenue of £2,000 million was exceeded i £29,000. Total revenue 
exceeded the estimates by £135 million. diture exceeded 
revenue by £2,825 million, or £11 million isa e Budget estimate. 


(4) During 1944-5, 53 per cent of total expenditure was met out of 
revenue. (5) During the 54 years of war up to March 31, 1945, total 
expenditure amounted to £47,400 million, 49 per cent being met out of 
current revenue, while {£14,300 million was bee (6) A Double 
Taxation Treaty had been concluded with the U.S.A. (7) 1944 
local cash diture of 716 million was incurred in Asia and ca. 
The total of such expenditure over three yeara amounted to £1,989 
million. (8) Liabilities to oversea creditors exceeded £3,000 million, 
and the amount was likely to rise to £4,000 million before the need was 
satisfied. (9) T The Debt charge for 1945-46 was estimated at £465 
million, an ipa a a ,565 million, or about £500 on 
below that of 1944-5. (10) The “id from income-tax was estimated at 

1,350 million, an increase of £33 million over 1944-5. The total for 

d Revenue would be £2,065 million, and total revenue from all 
sources £3 7265. million. The excess of expenditure over revenue would 
be £2,300 on, or £525 million less than 1944-5. 

April 27.—The report of the Parliamentary delegation which visited 
Buchenwald camp was published (Cmd. 6626). It stated that it was 
their unanimous opinion “that a policy of steady starvation and in- 
human brutality was carried out there for a long period”. 

April 28.—A statement by Mr. Churchill was issued reading, “It 
has been reported by Reuters that unconditional surrender was offered 
by Himmler to Britain and the U.S.A. only. Further, that Britain and 
the U.S.A. have replied saying that they will not accept unconditional 
surrender except on behalf of all the Allies, including Russia. 

“No doubt at a time like this all kinds of reports of proposals for 
German surrender from various parts of the German Reich are rife, as 
these are in harmony with the enemy’s desperate situation. His 
Majeaty’s Government have no information to about any of them 
at this moment. But it must be emphasized bah only unconditional 
surrender to the three major Powers will be entertained and that the 
closest accord prevails between the three Powers.” 

April 30.—The Ministers of Production and of Food returned from 
the U.S. 

The Air Ministry and the U.S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe 
issued a joint statement in London on strategic bombing. 

May 1.—A preliminary statement by representives of Britain, 
Canada, and the U.S.A. on the conference in Washington on world 
supplies and distribution was issued in London. Attention was drawn 
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to the very low consumption levels in many parts of liberated Europe, 
and to the particular shortage in some parts, of meats, fats, oils, and 


May a—The Prime Minister, announcing the surrender of the 
German forces in Italy, told the House of Commons that the territory 
under Gen. Vietinghoff included northern Italy to the Isonzo jie 
and the Austrian provinces of Vorarlberg, Tirol, and eae and 
portions of Carinthia and Styria. Then er of troops concerned in the 
surrender was estimated to be nearly one million, constituting a record, 
he believed, for the whole of the war. Ever since the landing in Italy the 
Allied Army had had a marvellous record, and their successes had 
attended by great effort and heavy losses. In June and July of 1944, 
nearly a whole Allied army was taken from the Italian Command, while 
the enemy’s forces were but slightly reduced. Recently, on the assump- 
tion that a decisive attack could not be launched, other divisions had 
been transferred to the Western front and to Greece. The remaining 
troops were sil cia of so many different nations that only a com- 
manding ity could have held and woven them together. There 
were British and Indian divisions, Poles, New Zealanders, the South 
African Armoured Division, United States forces, Brazilians, a negro 
division of U.S. troops, the Jewish Brigade, Japanese of American 
birth, and the free Italians. Their triumph, said Me. Churchill, “brings 
to a conclusion the work of aB | t an army as ever marched, and 
brings to a pitch of fame the reputation of a commander who 
has always, I may say, cave the fullest confidence of the House of 
Commons”. 

The Minister of State, in answer to a question, said that the Govern- 
ment had continued to press the Soviet Government about the where- 
abouts of M. Witos and the other Polish Ministers who left Poland at 
.the end of March for conversations with the Soviet authorities, but 

regretted that no reply had been received. In these circumstances he 

could gi e the House no assurance as to the safety of these persons. 

y to further questions, Mr. Law said that the Foreign Secretary 

had ie and was still doing all he could to obtain information on this 
point from M. Molotov at San Francisco. 

Answering questions about the situation in Austria, Mr. Law said 
that the Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow was informed by the Soviet 
Government on April 26 that on the entry of the Red Army into Austria 
the Soviet commandant had been approached by Dr. Karl Renner with 
a suggestion for the formation of a provisional ent. The 
Government instructed their Chargé db Affaires to inform the Soviet 
Government that they would need time to consider the matter, since it 
concerned equally all four Powers who were to participate in the occupa- 
tion and control of Austria. The announcement of Dr. Renner’s Govern- 
ment’s establishment was issued on April 29, and the Government, 
together with the U.S. Government, with whom there was full agree- 
ment, were taking the matter up with the Soviet Government. The 
occupation of Austria would be effected by British, U.S., Russian, and 
French forces, and the different zones as a whole had been agreed. 
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The precise delimitation of zones in Vienna was under active considera- 
tion by the four Powers. a 

On the question of Russian treatment of British y of war, 
Mr. Law said that there were one ọr two matters on which the Govern- 
ment were not satisfied, and these were being taken up with the Sovie 
Government. - 

Replying to a debate in the Lords on the position of German nationals 
in Britain, Lord Munster said that those at large were all making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the war effort. Aliens were not employed in 
Government ar arena unless they possessed ial ifications 
and unless no Britiah subject was available. Parag the war consent 
had been given in the case of 83 aliens. In the B.B.C., where the same 
conditions applied, 66 Germans were employed in the monitori 
services, and the total number of unna i Germans on the state 
was 136. Aliens were excluded from important posts on the output side. 
There was no large-scale infiltration of aliens into Government Depart- 
ments, and no fear that these Germans would prejudice the chances of 
full employment for serving men. 

May 3.—Mr. Churchill sent a message to the Italian Prime Minister, 
congratulating him on the liberation of Italy and, in particular, on the 
part played by the Italian regular forces and patriots. He looked forward 
to the time when Italy would work with the United Nationa in the 
labours of peace. 

May 5.—Statement by delegation in San Francisco concerning 
arrest of Polish leaders. (see U.S.A.) 

May 6.—The commanding general of the United Kingdom Base, 
U.S. Army, stated that on the day that the presence of Russian citizens 
in U.S. prisoner-of-war camps in Britain was made known to the 
American Ambassador and himself, the Russians were relieved of 
prisoner-of-war status and given the same privileges as liberated U.S. 
prisoners of war. The Russian Ambassador to Britain and the Russian 
officer in charge of repatriation were notified of this action, and facilities 
were given to Russian officers on the repatriation commission to visit 
the camps. Of the 1,720 Russian citizens who had been under U.S. 
Army jurisdiction in Britain, all but 110, who were in army hospitals, 
had handed over to the Russian authorities. 

May 7.—It was announced officially that May 8 was to be pro- 
claimed VE-Day, and that Mr. Churchill would announce this in a 
broadcast at 3 p.m. that day. Press reporta stated that Gen. Jodl, the 
German Chief of Staff, had signed the unconditional surrender of all 
German fighting forces at 2.41 a.m. that day at Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q. 
at Rheims. Gen. Bedell Smith, Gen. Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff signed 
for the Allied Supreme Command, Gen. Susloparov for Russia, and 
Gen. Sevez for France. 


GREECE. April 26.—The Prime Minister stated in Athens that his 
programme had the support of all main parties, including those of the 
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Left, the Communists making the proviso that their support depended 
upon the execution of their programme. The main item of the Govern- 
ment’s p e was to restore peace and to pérsuade the extremists 
on both sides that the bitterness of the must be forgotten. 

Admiral Voulgaris added that he intended his Government to` 
remain in office long enough to hold “popular consultations” (a 
plebiscite) prepared for by oaa from all political parties. 

May 7.—Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced the liberation by 
the 5th Army of Gen. Papagos and two other generals. 


HUNGARY. May 7.—Allied H.Q. Mediterranean announced the 
liberation by the 5th Army of Nikolas de Kallay, the former Prime 
Minister. 


INDIA. April 22.—The Government stated that it would implement 
its policy of industrializing India rapidly after the war. It would take 
over 20 important industries from the provincial governments, and give 
assistance to other industries which would be left to private enterprise. 

April-30,—The War Department announced that Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck, Commander-in-Chief, had left for London. 


ITALY. April 25.—The High Court sentenced to death Frederico 
Scarpata, an Italian informer and spy who had worked for the S.S. 
during the German occupation. 

The Government sent a “solemn declaration” to the president of the 
San Franisco Conference and to each of the 46 delegations protesting 
against Italy’s absence from the Conference. 

April 28.—Mussolini and 12 members of his Cabinet were shot by 
partisans in a village on Lake Como, after being arrested in an attempt 
to croes the Swiss frontier. Their bodies were taken to Milan and 
ore ge to the people. They included Farinacci, Scorza, Pavolini, 
and 13 other ex-Ministers, officials, propagandista, and personal 
followers of Mussolini. = 

It was reported from Milan that Graziani, who had surrendered to 
the Americans at Cernobbio on Lake Como, was in American custody. 

April 29.—The instrument of surrender of all the Germans armies 
in Italy was signed at Caserta. 

April 30.—Starace was shot by loca in Milan. 

. The Committee of National Liberation in northern Italy issued a 
statement accepting responsibility for the execution of Mussolini and 
his companions, and declared that it was a “necessary conclusion to a 
phase of history which has left Italy in a state of material and moral 
ruin”. 

May 1.—Rome radio broadcast a proclamation by Graziani calling 
on the Ligurian army to lay down their arms. 
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May 2.—The surrender of the German armies in Italy was an- 
nounced. The terms imposed included: (1) unconditional surrender by 
the German C.-in-C., south west, of all forces under his command or 
control on land, sea, or air to the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediter- 
ranean theatre of operations, (2) the cessation of all hostilities on land, 
on sea, or in the air by enemy forces at noon May 2, 1945, (3) the im- 
mediate immobilization and disarmament of enemy ground, sea, and 
air forces; (4) an obligation oa ne of the German C.-in-C. to 
out any further orders the Supreme Allied pees 
Mediterranean theatre, (th Te declaration that “The decision of the 
Supreme Allied Command, Mediterranean theatre, will be final if any 
doubt or dispute arises as to the meaning or interpretation of the sur- 
render terms”. . 

The signing took place in the presence of British, United States, and 
U.S.S.R. officers. One German representative signed on behalf, of 
Gen. von Vietinghoff-Scheel, and the other on behalf of Obergruppen- 
führer Karl Wolff, supreme commander of the 8.8. and police and the 
German ese plenipotentiary of the Wehrmacht in Italy. (ses also 

May 3.—Mr. e 8 message to the Prime Minister. (see Great 
Britain.) 

May 4.—The Popolo, referring to Mr. Churchill’s message on Italy’s 
future, ee a ie a a a 
into the group of the United Nations, with all the enormous mo 
material, political, and economic co uences which such a change in 
our international position logically implies 

It was announced in Rome that the Allied police had arreated more 
than goo people, with 1,000 million lire in their posseasion, who were 

to cros from Florence into newly-liberated territory without 
permussion. 

May 7.—Representatives of the Central Committees of National 
Liberation and the leaders of the 6 parties represented in the Central 
Committee of the South met to discuss the question of forming a new 
Government. 


JAPAN. April 24.—The Foreign Minister said at 2 conference of 
“Greater East Asia Ambassadors” that the war situation was extremely 
grave, but they possessed the confidence and the wherewithal to ensure 
decisive victory. 

April 26.—The Domei cy stated that as a result of Allied bombing 
attacks 510,000 houses had been destroyed in Tokyo (a quarter of the 
households) and 2,100,000 citizens rendered homeless. 

May 3.—The Prime Minister stated that Germany’s collapse had 
made Japan’s position in East Asia more difficult, but he was deter- 
mined to continue the war with all the resources at his disposal. 

May 6.—The Prime Minister told the pres that Germany had com- 
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mitted a “flagrant transgression” of the Tripartite Pact by engaging in 
peace dealings with the U.S.A. and Britain without consultation with 
Japan, and the Japanese Government would reserve the right to free 
itself from the Pact and all political agreements entered into with 
Germany. 


THE NETHERLANDS. May 3.—The Queen and Princess Juliana 
arrived in the country. 

May 5.—Gen. Blaskowitz, C.-in-C. of the German forces in Holland, 
after surrendering to Gen. Foulkes, commanding the Canadian rat 
Corps, said tha at ie would deal with the Dutch S.S. and that he had 
already arrested 400 of them. 

May 7.—Mussert, the Dutch Nazi leader, was arrested by British 
troops at Utrecht. A 


NORWAY. April 26.—It was learnt that the Government had replied 
to the Swedish Government that if Norway was to receive effective hel 
from Sweden it was sec that preparations should be made 
immediately. 

May 7.—Broadcast messages from Allied-controlled Danish radio 
stations announced to the people the surrender of the German forces, 
estimated at 300,000 men. The German C.-in-C., in an order of the day 
broadcast by Oalo, announced that the Reich Foreign Minister had 

ronounced the unconditional surrender of all forces. The forces in 

orway were undefeated, strong as before, and no enemy had dared to 
attack them. Yet they, too, would have to bow to the dictate of their 
enemy for the benefit of the whole of-the German cause. They must 
bear themselves in an exemplary manner, “which even the grimmest 
enemy cannot but in all fairness appreciate”. 


POLAND. April 23.—Polish delegation’s statement in Moscow. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

April 24.—Dr. E. Scherer, speaking in London on behalf of the 
Polish Council for the Rescue of Jews, said that between 5 and 6 
million European Jews had been exterminated by the Germans in and 
out of Poland. 

April a5.—It was learnt that the Primate, Cardinal Hlond, who 
had been imprison ee ba Germans, was free and had reached Rome. 

The Ministers of Public Administration and of Food were displaced 
by Communists, and-another Communist appointed Under-Secretary 
for Labour and Welfare in the Lublin Administration. 

LETT he aaa in House of Commons regarding whereabouts 
of P Ministers. (see Great Britatn.) 
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May 6.—British and American statements ing arreat by Soviet 
Government of Polish political leaders. (see U.S.A.) 

Soviet statement on arrest. (see U.S.S.R.) 

According to the information available Gen. Ivanov on behalf of 
Marshal Zhukov invited the Poles for talks with the Russians at 
Pruszkow. Tree of the Poles arrived at the rendezvous on March 
27 and the others on the next day. They included M. Jankowski, Gen. 
Okulicki, M. Baginski, M. Czacinski, and M. Urbanski, the last 3 being 
the British Government’s nominees for a wider Polish Government. 

May 7.—A State Commission consisting of Soviet experts assisted by 
Polish, French, and Czechoslovak professors published a report on 
their investigation of conditions at Oswiecim concentration camp. 
They interrogated nearly 3,000 survivors and saw many documents 
and found that over 4 million people had perished there between 1941 


and the b of 1945. 

M. ima stated in London that the arrested leaders could not 
be accused of “diversionary acts” the Soviet forces, as they 
were sincere advocates of a Polish-Soviet understanding, and them- 
selves took the initiative to reveal the political parties in Poland. 


PORTUGAL. May 3.—It was learnt that the Government had 
decreed that all official flags were to be flown at half mast on account 
of Hitler’s death. 

May 6.—The Government seized all German diplomatic and official 
propago on the a ee und that the National Government of Germany no 
lo e German Legation, Consulate, and other official 
bui dines were aie and placed under guard. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. April 24.—The first meeting of the 
Standing Central African Council was held in Salisbury. Sir pbell 
Tait, Governor of S. Rhodesia, presided, and the Governors of N. 
Rhodesia and N d, the Prime Minister of S. Rhodesia, and 
representatives of the Governments of the three countries attended. 


SPAIN. April 25.—The Fascist Republican Military naval and air 
attachés’ offices were sealed by the Madrid police. 

May 2.—Laval arrived in Barcelona by air and was arrested. The 
American Ambassador was understood to have made representations 
at the Foreign Office to urge that Laval be either ordered to leave the 
country or be imprisoned. 

May 7.—The Foreign Ministry informed the German Minister that 
relations with the Reich had ceased and that the premises of the 
Ope: Consulate, and other centres must be vacated by 1 p.m. next 

y. 
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SWEDEN. April 29.—It was learnt that Count Bernadotte had 
returned to Stockholm from Germany on April 24. 

April 30.—It was authoritatively stated in Stockholm that on April 29 
Count Bernadotte renewed contact in Denmark with a representative 
of Himmler. . 

May 7.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 


` 


SWITZERLAND. April 24.—Marshal Pétain entered the country, 
and Laval tried to enter Liechtenstein but was turned back. 

April 27.—M. Herriot, M. Reynaud, M. Daladier, and Gen. Gamelin, 
who had been held by the Germans since the occupation of France, 
arrived in the country, according to reports reaching Paris. ` 

May 3.—The authorities refused to allow Rashid Ali to enter the 
country. 

May 4.—The President of the Confederation told the Federal Council 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Churchill thanking him and the 
Swigs nation for their services, particularly to British prisoners of war, 
carried out with the assistance of the International Red Crosa. 

May 7.—A German aircraft landed near Berne and the crew were 
interned, and the Mufti of Jerusalem, who was a passenger, arrested and 
deported. 


kS 


U.S.A. April 24.—M. Molotov arrived in San Francisco. 

The Combined Production and Resources Board issued a statement 
in Washington saying that an acute shortage throughout the world 
in coal, textiles, lorries, and other products and necessities confronted 
the United Nations. 

April 25.—The San Francisco Conference opened. (see Special Note.) 

April 26.—M. Molotov told the press in San Francisco that “we shall 
do all in our power to solve the Polish question without unnecessary 
delay, and on the basis of the Yalta agreement”. Although the Govern- 
ments of the U.S., Britain, and the U.S.S.R. were doing their best, he 
did not think that the problem could be solved without the Poles. The 
real point of issue was not between the Poles, but between the Allied 
Commission and the Poles. i 

April a7.—Mr. Lyttleton, the British Minister of Production: ae 
on the President. ‘The President appointed Mr. Edwin Paul 
head the U.S. delegation on the Recataticn Commission of 
great Powers in Moscow. i 
- April 28.—Himmler’s offer of surrender to Britain and the U.S. (see 

and Sweden.) 
, It was officially stated in Washington that “no offer of unconditional 
surrender will be considered unless tendered to all the allies.” 
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April 30.—The Acting Secretary of State seid in Washington that 
the State Department had been notified by the Soviet Government on 
April 27 that Dr. Renner proposed to form a new regime in Austria, and 
that the Soviet Government was not disposed to hinder this action. 
The U.S. Government refused to recognize the provisional Govern- 
ment set up in Vienna, and the statement added that the U.S. would 
consult on Russia immediately on the question of a new Government 
for Austria. 

Russian charges of U.S. violation of Yalta Agreement concerning 
prisoners of war. (see U.S.S.R.) 

_ May 3.—The State Department declared that the Russian 

that the United States had violated the Yalta Agreement concerning 
the repatriation of Soviet prisoners of war were unfounded. The 
U.S. had repatriated Soviet prisoners “as rapidly as shipping was made ` 
available by the Soviet authorities”, 

May 5.—The following statement concerning Poland was issued by 
the British delegation in San Francisco: “The British and U.S. Govern- - 
ments have been making persistent inquiries of the Soviet Government 
about a group of prominent Polish democratic leaders who were 
reported to have met the Soviet military authorities in Poland for 
discussion at the end of March. They have now been officially informed 
by M. Molotov on behalf of his Government that these leaders have 
been arrested on a charge of ‘diversionary activities against the Red 
Army’. Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius immediately expressed their 
grave concern to M. Molotov . . . and asked him to obtain a full explan- 
ation concerning the arrest of the Polish leaders, a complete list of their 
names, and news of their present whereabouts. 

“The Foreign Secretary reported this most serious development to his 
Majesty’s Government and informed M. Molotov that meanwhile 
he cannot continue discussions on the Polish issue.” 

The American delegation issued a similar statement. 

Soviet statement on arrest of Poles. (see U.S.S.R.) 

May 6.—United Kingdom Base U.8. Army’s statement on treatment 
of Soviet prisoners-of-war. (see Great Britain.) 

y 7.—The War Department announced that some 400,000 men 
would be left in Europe to occupy Germany, about 2 million would be 
discharged, and an army of 6 million sent against Japan. “Our best 
judgment”, it said, “is that we can defeat Japan quickly and completely 
with an army which a year from now will number 6,968,000.” 


U.S.S.R. April 23.—Members of the Polish Delegation who concluded 
the treaty with the Soviet Union stated in Moscow that their close 
collaboration with the Soviet Union showed that they were in a mood 
for the reconstruction of the Polish Government on ihe lines suggested 
in the Yalta agreement. 

The President, M. Bierut, added that although a new Government, 
could include opposition leaders, complete acceptance of the Yalta 
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decisions about Poland was necessary for coalition. There could be no 
co-operation with those who opposed the Provisional Government’s 
foreign and dome paly 

The Premier, M oraweky, stated that their treaty with the Soviet 
Union contained no secret clauses, and expressed h that the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak Pact would be developed into a tripartite agreement by an 
eventual Polish adherence. 


April a4.—M. Molotov in San Francisco. (see U.S.A.) 


April ag.—Formation of Austrian provisional Government an- 
_ nounced, (see Austria.) 


April 30.—M. Herriot arrived in Moscow. 

Gen. Golikov, in an interview with the Tass Agency published 
in Praoda, alleged that the British and Americans had violated 
the Yalta agreement concerning the repatriation and care of Soviet 
prisoners of war. Of 150,000 Soviet citizens freed by the Allies before 
they entered Western Germany only 35,000 had been repatriated, 
whereas all but a few of 64,188 British and American prisoners freed by 
the Red Army had been repatriated. He said that Allied authorities had 
not informed his representatives in England of certain camps where 
Soviet citizens were awaiting repatriation, and that they were being 
held together with German prisoners of war. Eight hundred officers, 
he alleged, had been removed from these camps to unknown destinations 
in the U.S., and 300 Soviet citizens had disappeared in England. 
Conditions in the Egyptian transit camps were described as highly 
unsatisfactory. 

May 1.—Marshal Stalin, in a May Day Order, stated that “The 
United Nations will destroy Fascism and German militarism, will 
SeT unish war criminals, and will compel the Germans to com- 

te fo or the they caused to other countries. But the United 

Jaona do not molest, and will not molest, Germany’s peaceful 
population if it honestly fulfils the demands of the Allied Military 
Authorities”. 

May 3.—U.S. denial of Russian charges. (see U.S.A.) 


May 5.—British and American statement in San Francisco con- 
cerning arrest of Polish leaders. (see U.S.A.) 

The Tass Agency issued a statement referring to the questions raised 
in the House of Commons on May 2 concerning the missing Polish 
leaders and the rumours about shootings of Poles in Siedlce. It was 
said that the groups of Polea mentioned by the British consisted of 16 
people headed by Gen. Okulicki, about whom because of his “special 
odipusnese” the British reports kept silent. “Gen. Okulicki’s group— 
and especially he himself—are accused of preparing diversionary acts 
in the rear of the Red Army, as a result of which more than roo officers 
and men of the Red Army lost their lives”. ‘This group were arrested by 
the military authorities and were in Moscow. ey were also accused 
of organizing and maintaining illegal radio transmitters in the rear of 
the Soviet Armies, for which all of them, or some of them, according to 
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the results of the inquiry would be tried. British accusations of mur- 
ders of Poles in Siedice and of the arrest of Witos were denied. 

May 6.—United Kingdom Base U.S. Army statement concerning 
treatment of Soviet prisonere-of-war. (see Great Britain.) 

Mrs. Churchill returned to Moscow from a tour of the Caucasus 
and South Russia. 

May 7.—Pravcda published the report of the investigation of Oswiecim 
concentration camp (see Poland.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. May 4.—The news agency, referring to F.-M. 

Alexander’s statement; reported on May 3, that a New Zealand division 
had occupied Trieste and Gorizia, issued a communiqué from Supreme 
Headquarters saying that (1) Trieste and Gorizia were liberated by the 
Yugoslav Army; (2) Both towns were completely cleared of the enemy 
by their forces on April 30; (3) Some Allied forces had, without their 
permission, entered these towns, which might have undesirable con- 
sequences unless the matter were promptly eettled by mutual agreement. 


(See also Military Operations.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF EVENTS | 


FOOD FOR POST-WAR EUROPE 
Shortage of World Supplies 


ANY-people had hopes that, when the war in Europe came to 
an end and more and more ships could gradually be released 
for civilian purposes, exporting countries outside Europe would not 
have any great difficulty in providing the peoples of Europe with 
sufficient Siga of food to meet irements. Recent reports of a 
general world food shortage and AE D difficulties as regards 
available surpluses for Europe indicate that such hopes were not well 
founded. Colonel Llewellin has recently returned from Washingtan, 
where he discussed with the United Bates and Canadian, representa- 
tives immediate food problems both as regards supplies and distribu- 
tion. A preliminary statement issued after the close of the Conference 
in Washington emphasized that the problem of food is one of the most 
urgent now facing the United Nations. In many parts of liberated 
Europe consumption levels are “deplorably low”, and in the-cities, 
particularly, the amount of food available provides less than 2,000 
calories a day, the minimum required even on an emergency level to 
maintain a wo population. .For a civilian population which has 
borne the brunt of warfare a much higher level iss equired required. It was 
disclosed that in Belgium and liberated Holland the ration had been 
iether only 17-1800 calories a and that in Amsterdam and 
portions of the iro bes had been getting no more 
Pangan 4-500 a day, which means simply death by slow starvation. Yet, 
from the point of view of reconstruction, it is vital that populations 
in the liberated countries now suffering from malnutrition should 
obtain a diet sufficient to restore them to a state of health that will 
enable them to make a start on the urgent task of rebuilding their 
agriculture and industry. — - i 
With each new victory in Europe the problem of shortage of food 
Bae aea ae er ae a ee a e a 
organization and the serious disruption of internal transport sabotaged 
by the enemy or destroyed by war. The position is complicated still 
further by the fact that the world output of many essential foodstuffs, 
notably suger, rice, meat, fats, and oil, is lower this year than last, and 
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it is just these vital food commodities which in many parts of the 
liberated areas are particularly short. Reduced world output may be 
put down to a variety of causes, among them the continuous withdrawal 
of man-power from the farms Sad the shortage of fertilizers in some 
arcas. In addition, an unusually severe drought affeeted such important 
food-producing areas as Australia, Argentina, South Africa, and parts 
of the Caribbean region. The world-wide shipping situation has, of 
couree, been made more serious by the disruption of internal transport 
in the war areas. Already some supplies have been sent to Europe to 
tide over immediate difficulties, the greater part apparently consisting 
of wheat and flour. The problem of supplying these two commodities 
is not one of shortage but of transport, of finding ships to carry them 
to the ports and fuel and equipment to take them from the ports to 
the urban districts where they are moet needed. 

To find a solution to the present problem of world food shortage 
must take time, and the purpose of this article is not to discuss the 
measures necessary for providing Europe with immediate relief supplies 
of food, but to consider the more general and longer-term question of 
what the position is likely to be in say another year’s time. At this 
stage of events it is obviously impossible to make any detailed forecast 
of either Europe’s need for imports from outside sources or of the 
supplies likely to be available from the exporting countries outside 
Europe. There is little detailed statistical information available even 
as regards the immediate position, and all that can be attempted in 
looking ahead is to make a very broad survey of outstanding facts based 
mainly on the pre-war position and what is known concerning subse- 
quent changes. 

In pre-war yan Europe as a whole pecans the U.S.S.R. but 
e Turkey), with a population o roximately 570 million, 
was very largely self-sufficient in food. The great bulk of the food 
consumed was produced within the area, although the degree of self- 
sufficiency of the several nations varied very widely. All the thirteen 
countries east of pre-war Germany-Austria except Greece and Finland 
were self-sufficient or even had food pt ape although for many 
of these countries this did not mean that.the standard of nutrition was 
in any way adequate according to Western standards. On the other 
hand, while moet of the eastern countries were net exporters of food — 
Hungary’s lus being very considerable — among the fourteen 
countries of Western Europe, including Germany-Austria, Denmark 
alone was a net erporer— but only on the basis of imported- animal- 
“feeding stuff. All the other Western countries were dependent to a 
very varied degree on net imports. In Belgium and Norway the degree 
of self-sufficiency was as low as 50 per cent—in Norway probably 
less — and in the United Kingdom even lower. It ia very difficult to 
make any exact estimate as to the degree of d dence on net imports 
from outside sources of the area as a whole, for the self-sufficiency of 
cach nation naturally varied ‘appreciably from year to year, as for 
instance with good or bad harvests. Also it makes a considerable differ- 
ence whether or not food derived from imported animal feed is taken 
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into account. It is, however, generally thought that in pre-war years 
Europe as a whole, including the U.S.S.R., did not depend on imports 
- from outside itself for very much more than about one-tenth of its 
total food requirements. 








TRADE OF GREATER EUROPE IN IMPORTANT FOODS AND 
FEEDS, AVERAGE 1934-381 












= (Thousand metric tons 
Net Imports | Net Exports | Difference 
Pood or Feed t of net of net overseas 
Wheat grain + 10,210 —1,916 + 8,204 | 
Rye grain + 767 — 675 + 92 
ce + 1,400 — I + 1,214 
Wheat and rye flour + 509 — -518 — 9 
Dried beans + 18x — 150 + 
+ 2,645 — 4 T 
Malor fruits (a) + + 3,281 —~1,39 + 
Meat (b) + 145 — 39 + 
Cheese A w pa 
+ 201 — 2 + 
Processed milk (c) + %4 — arb — 
Butter + 5 — 340 + 
Vegetable oils ( + 379 — 302 + 
Whale oil, lard (¢) + ? + 
+ 689 o + 
Tea + o + 
o + 


; 
f 
| 
$| et 











Ollseeds + 6,858 

- Oil cake + 2,036 
Feed grains (g) +11,026 ` —2,176 + 8,850 
Total feeds +19,920 +17,166 
Total foods and feeds 44,007 —9,672 +34,335 





veal, mutton, lamb, pork, ham, bacon, salt pork. Includes canned. 
Canned and dri 
Olive, peanut, EE soy-bean, sunflower, linseed, sesame, cottonseed, 
coconut, kernels, 9 
Gg Rough approximation. i 
Re , soy-beans, peanuts, sunflower seed, hempeeed, linseed, il 
seed, copra, pap kernels. 
(g) Barley, oats, maize. 


pee oranges, lemons, bananas, fresh apples, dates, raisins. 





In his pamphlet Food for Post-war Europe: How Much and What?’ 
M. K. Bennett estimates that average ‘annual net imports (1934-1938) 


1 Data computed mainly from International cpl of Agriculture, Inter- 
national Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics (Rom 

a Food for Post-war ooo Mk a inet by Ne K. Bennett. 
War-Peace Pamphlets. F Research Institute, Stanford 
1944. 
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from outsidé sources into Greater Europe (i.e. including the U.S.S.R. 
but excluding Turkey) of food’ and feed probably did not exceed 40 


` million tons, about 20 of food and 20 of feed. He assumes in his ` 


calculation that prectically all the net exports of all the net exporting 
countries of Europe went to European countries, and shows in the 
table on page 467 that the net imports from overseas of major items of 
food and feed amounted, on an avı to 34 million tons per year, 
divided-about equally between food aad feed: feed. To these figures he adds 
another 10 per cent in respect of food and feed items not included in 
the table. 

It is clear from the above table that for some items Greater Europe 
was very largely dependent on imports from overseas, for others very 
much Jess so, while in a few cases there was even a surplus for export. 
The relative importance of different items of food and feed in the 
internal trade and overseas imports of the several countries of Europe 


- in pre-war years was naturally very varied. Most of the countries of 


continental Europe imported certain itéms and exported others. The 
British Isles, however, imported from overseas every item for which 
separate are shown in the above table, and M. K. Bennett - 
estimates in the years 1934-1938 they absorbed annually on an 
average about 7-8 million tons of food and 12-13 million tons of feed out 
of the total of 20 million tons of each imported by Greater Europe as 
a whole. It is also significant that British imports included at least~ 
a-3 million tons of animal products, while the cance E Ge 
exporting basis for these commodities, but imported more animal food. 
It is impossible to say exactly how far war has affected agricultural 
rata in Europe, but we can draw certain broad conclusions. 
ith the cutting off by blockade of'supplies from extra-Euro 
sources of supply, and the diversion of the normal flow of trade within 
Greater Europe itself, including the United Kingdom and Eire, 
the net importing countries of were thrown back to a very 
large extent on their own resources. They were thus forced to adopt 
a policy of increased self- -sufficiency involving considerable adjustment 
in the pattern of their agricultural economies. Before the war the 
population of Europe probably derived a large proportion of its food 
calories from domestically-grown or imported grains (wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, maize, meslin, and rice), vegetable oils, potatoes, and 
sugar. Live-stock herds-were also dependent on these same crops, as 
well as on oil- en by far the largest 
proportion of which was 

vegetable products dea SG to animals for the ultimate production 

’ for human use of meat, and dairy produce, it is more expensive in 
terai of calories: than if they are directly consumed as food. Greater 


` emphasis has, therefore, ae laid on the production of food crops as 


compared with fodder crops, and grains formerly fed to animals have 
been used extensively for human consumption. In fact, the general 
trend has been towards decreased concentration on live-stock, with a 
consequent fall in meat and dairy products 

. In most par of Europe the numberof livo-stock, cate, sheep, pigs, 


sf 
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poultry, and draught horses has fallen substantially. In the United 
Kingdom the number of sheep bas declined, and in ł944 both pigs 
‘and poultry had been reduced to about half of the pre-war level. 
Cattle herds have been maintained but with a view to milk production 
rather than meat, of which the output has fallen by about one-third. 
In continental Europe there seems little doubt that the decline in 
a > pige, and poultry has been more or less general, by far the 

being in the number of pigs and poultry. To give two 
eles in Western Europe: before the war in Holland and Denmark 
agriculture was specialized in character and production depended 
largely on imported feeding stuffs. In Holland the number of cattle 
at the end of 1943 was about 25 per cent and of pigs about 50 per cent 
below the pre-war level, while in Denmark, though there had been 
little or no fall in cattle, pigs "had been reduced by about one-third. 
No reliable estimate of the general fall in five-atock throughout con- 
tinental Europe as a whole can be given. Up to the invasion of Germany 
cattle herds were almost maintained in Germany-Austria, but in many 
of the occupied countries, more aeons in Eastern Europe, they 
probably declined by as much as 30 to 50 per cent. The heavy fall in 
draught horses and cattle means difficulty in cultivating the land and 
less arable crops. With the shortage of feeding stuffs the decline in 
cattle has been accompanied by a greater proportional loss of weight 
and consequently of meat, and a heavy fall in milk yields. It is estimated 
that in 1943 the level of milk production in continental Europe may 
have been only two-thirds or less of the pre-war yield. 

As regards crops, the acreage under grain and potatoes may not have 
fallen to any great extent below the pre-war level except in certain 
countries. On the other hand, crop yields showed a decline even in 
1944 when weather conditions were moderately favourable. There has 
probably been a slight fall in the output of sugar beet. The production 
of oil seeds has been greatly increased, and it seems possible that 
on pat in 1943 was double that of previous years, but this does not 

good the loss of pre-war imports and of the decline in animal 

fate a aaa in eee i 

icultural production may perhaps best be 

summarized as follows: fa a substantial decline in live-stock with an 

even steeper decline in animal products, (b) a decline in continental 

eae i in acreage under meadow and pasture and in the output of 

grains, feed graina, and sugar beet, (c) an expansion in the 

oe ‘under potatoes — partly in order to meet industrial require- 
ments, and (d) increased cultivation of oil seeds. 

In what ions and to what extent alae roduction in 
eee Europe has suffered in the last itary re 

, mili operations, and the E of disorganization it it 
is "to say, but it seems reasonable to think’ that in some countries 
deterioration must have been considerable. Areas that have been 
battle grotinds well have suffered widespread destruction. It is 
known, for stile: that on the Eastern Front there has been heavy 
fighting in East Prussia and Pomerania, two important agricultural 
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“areas. In the West the districts flooded by the Germans in Holland 
constitute possibly as much as a fifth of the-total agricultural land of 
the country. Added to this there has been intense pa AG n 
transport; many agricultural requirements are in short supply; 
there is a aho of seed — it is teared, for example, that the neon 
in available Í potatoes may lead to a fall in this year’s potato 
Further, a to various reports in all liberated ae eke land 
is badly in need of fertilizers. Supplies of natural manure have declined 

to the reduction in live-stock. Although France has su plies of 
Potah they have been inaccesaible and transport unobtainable; while 
the main ee country in continental Fueps on which other 
countries d or this fertilizer is Germany etic nitrates are 
roduced in a number of countries, including Germany, but it is 
ieved that some factories have been destro The manufacture of 
super-phosphates is dependent on imports of phosphate rock from 
overseas, large quantities normally being obtained from North Africa; 
and on pyrites from Spain, which are also needed for synthetic nitrates. 
Continental Europe has been without phosphate fertilizers, apart from 
basic slag, ever since the Allied Jandings in North Africa. 

As agricultural labour, the position in liberated countries 
will no doubt improve with the return of prisoners and labour deported 
by the Germans; on the other hand, in Germany itself the release of 
the foreign slave labour on which domestic agriculture has been 
depending must certainly have very grave consequences. Apart from 
“loss of labour there has Probably been a considerable loss in draught 
power, if there is truth in the stories of displaced persons making 
their way homeward behind horses and tractors taken from German ` 
farms. 

Doubtless efforts will now be made, in so far as transport s 
to increase supplies of seed and fertilizers and to organize the most 
advantageous distribution possible of these and also of agricultural 
machinery. Unfortunately it is too late in the year for such increased 
supplies to have much effect on this year’s harvest. Stepe are to be 
taken to restore cattle herda, but it must take at least six years before 
‘their numbers can again reach pre-war level. On the P hand, if 
the feed ration to dairy cows can be improved, an increase in 
present milk yields ahould be fairly rapid. Given the n feeding 
stuffs, pig herds can be built-up within a reasonably short time, and the 
same applies to poultry. It is therefore to be hoped that within a year 
or two supplies of domestic commodities such as milk, pig méat, lard, 
and eggs may be more plentiful. 

In those countries of continental Europe from which Germany has 
been withdrawing not only labour but food supplies for her own 
consumption, the food situation should now improve. Also, as internal 
tea ak gradually become more normal the great problem of distribu- 
tion between the net exporting and the net importing countries of 

eee will become easier. It is hoped, for instance, that Denmark 
may be able to provide a surplus for her neighbours. Unfortunately 
there is very little information about the present agricultural condition 
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in the countries of Eastern Europe, which-are normally important net 
exporters. It seems possible that the land reforms that are now 
brought in under the new régimes may at first slow up production, 
especially in view of the shortage of agricultural machinery, implements, 
and séed. Even if these exporting countries have food surpluses it 
seems improbable that they can be made available for the deficiency 
countries of Western Europe. 

In Yugoslavia agricultural conditions vary, the general difficulty 
here being transport and distribution. The rich areas of the Batka 
and the Banat continue to produce food surpluses, but during the war 
these were earmarked for Germany. Pre-war domestic consumption of 
meat and dairy products in Yugoslavia was very low, and the general 
reduction in live-stock — by 1943 cattle and had probably declined 
by 40 per cent — thus had a particularly Pe effect on diets. 

the mountainous areas of Southern Yugoslavia there is reported tò 
be a region of complete destruction involving about 3 million people. 
Greece even before the war was an porting BUT with low con- 
sumption levela, and with the steep declin er domestic production 
the situation was desperate until relief supplies started to come in. In 
Finland, also a net importing country, thee are indications that the 
food situation is by no means satisfactory. As regards the U.S.S.R., 
there are reports that agriculture in the western areas, which include 
some of the richest in Europe, has “slipped back to a condition worse 
than it was ro or 15 years ago, and that 4 years at least will be needed 
to restore agriculture to anything like what it was before the war’. 

It must be remembered that while Germany had complete control 

of the Continent and communications between regions were still open, 
the Nazi authorities saw to it that in the interests of the German war 
machine agricultural production did just meet essential food require- 
ments. This was done through complete control and elaborate ration- 
ing, preference being given in every case to consumers’ demand 
essential to the German economy, present and future; but this was 
achieved at great strain and by a narrow margin and the n sees 
areas considered of little economic importance, as, for instance, 
One result of the break up of the German system, the disruption ont 
transport and the loosening and division of administrative controls is 
that the limited resources of Europe can no longer be stretched to fit 
even the minimum needs of the Continent. 

Taking all factors into consideration there does not seem to be much 
hope of any great rise in continental Europe’s egne of self-sufficiency 
in food even by next spring. A great deal cause d, however, on 
whether supplies sent in from outside in the immediate future consist 
merely of food stocks for the relief of areas where starvation or severe 
malnutrition exists or whether great efforts can be made straight away 
towards the rehabilitation of the Continent’s own agricultural economy 
by the supply of animal feeds, seed, fertilizers, implements, and agricul- 
tural machinery. x 

The preceding paragraphs have dealt with the agricultural situation 

1 See The Trmes, April 10, 1945. 
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in continental Europe; the next question to consider is the relationship 
between the requirements of the Continent for food and animal feed 
and present world supplies. In the overseas countries large stocks of 
wheat have accumulated; present world supplies exceed demand and 
it is stated that apart from the problem of transport it should be 
possible to satisfy Europe’s estimated needs. On the other hand, for 
meat, fats, and oils the position is not so good. These are the categories 
of food for which continental Europe is most in need of imports from 
outside sources — and which in a well-balanced diet of 2,500 calories 
or leas should constitute at least 40 per cent of the total — but, according 
‘to the statement issued after Colonel Llewellin’s visit to Washington, 
they are just the categories of food for which there is a general world 
shortage. 

Mainly owing to the drought in Australia and South America — and 
also increasing consumption due to a growth in the armed forces of 
the Allies—supplies of meat this year are less than last. It is estimated 
that in 1945 production of beef, pork, mutton, and lamb in the United 
States, Australia, and the United Kingdom, together with the 
exportable surpluses of other countries will be from 7-8 per cent less 
than comparable supplies in 1944. World supplies of fata and oils are 
also short, and this ae not only to animal products but also to whale 
oil and vegetable products. Whaling fleets have been seriously depleted 
during the war. Although there has been a great expansion in the pro- 
duction of oil seeds and soya beans in many countries, more particu- 
larly in North and South America, Japan’s conquests in the Far East 
have, on the other hand, cut off from the rest of the world areas which 
are normally some of the most important world producers and exporters 
of vegetable fats and oils. For instance, before the war territories over- 
run by the Japanese produced the bulk of the world exports of coconut 
oil and roughly 60 per cent of the net exports of oil and palm 
kernel oil; while Chi Manchukuo, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Japan, and her colonies were together the main source of export for 
soya beans. Sugar is in short supply for various reasons; such as the loss 
to the world of exports of cane sugar from Java and the Philippines and 
the necessity of devoting an unusually high proportion of the sugar con- 
tent of available sugar cane crops to industrial uses. Even if stocks’ are 
reduced to a minimum it is feared the supplies available for consumption 
in 1945 will be less than in 1944. Worl supplies of rice are of course 
extremely short owing to the cutting off of supplies from the Far East-— 
even the recovery of Burma will not help much, for rice is needed for 
India. 


It has been shown that any substantial rehabilitation of animal 
husbandry in continental Europe, with an increase in the output of 
animal products, is dependent on increased importa from outside 
sources for vegetable oils, oil cake, and feed grains such as barley, oats, 
and, in particular, maize. In view of the sho of world supplies of 
vegetable fats and oils it appears that there may be difficulty in meeting 
the increased demand of continental Europe for fats and oils for direct 
human consumption, on the one hand, and for animal feed on the other. 
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For this reason it is leas advantageous to ship to continental Europe 
supplies of edible vegetable fats as such—for instance margarine—than 
to supply oil seeds to the crushing and oil refining industries. In most 
of the liberated countries of continental Europe there were important 
centreé which produced both edible fats for direct human consumption, 
feed concentrates in the form of oil cake, and oils and fats for other 
purposes, principally for soap and industrial use. Fortunately, as far as 
is known no serious damage has been done to the crushing and oil 
refineries either by bombing or by sabotage. As regards animal feed 
grains it seems likely that there are considerable stocks available. 
Argentina is by far the largest world exporter of maize and will be able 


_ to resume exports as soon as shipping is more normal and some alterna- 


tive fuel can be supplied; in recent years maize has had to be used for 
this purpose, just as the Brazilian railways were for a time running on 
coffee! 

The urgent desire that the liberated countries of Europe should 
receive a minimum but well balanced diet has raised the question 
whether, in view of the general world shortage of important food stuffs 
their consumption in otek countries could not be reduced. 

Estimates of the average per capita food consumption in terms of 
calories of the United States ae the United Kingdom, and such 
estimates as are available for four Western European countries, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and France, show that in 1943-44 the total calories 
consumption in the United States was 4 per cent higher than the pre- 
war average, in the United Kingdom 3 per cent lower, in Norway and 
Holland 23 per cent lower, in France 28 per cent lower, and in Belgium 
33 per cent lower. Similar estimates for calories derived from different 

ds show a very wide divergence in the balance of the food diets of 
the several countries. In the United States grain and potatoes provide 
about 31 per cent of the total; meat, fish, dairy products, fats, and oils 
46 per cent; sugar 13 per cent; and other foods another Io per cent. 
Comparative figures i the United Kingdom were—grain and potatoes 
about 43 per cent; meat, fish, dairy products, fats, and oils 40 per cent; 
sugar 11 per cent; and other foods 6 per cent. If an average for the four 
continental countries is taken the result shows that total grain and 
ipii provided as much as 624 per cent; meat, fish, dairy products, 

, and oils 234 per cent; sugar g per cent; and other foods 5 per cent. 

In the United States and also in Canada the rise in money incomes 
has, of course, been accompanied by a tremendous expansion in agri- 
cultural production. But in both countries, in order to meet the demand 
of the overseas forces and for exports in general to Europe, recent 
restrictions have already limited present civilian per capita consump- 
tion of important foods of which there is a serious world shortage to 
art much less than the 1943 H level. The difference, as compared 

the United Kingdom, in the balance of respective diets is conse- 
ene now very much less apparent. It is generally considered that 
e present nutritional standard in An thie United Kingdom is little, if any- 
thing, above the minimum required for the maintenance of good health. 

Bae on May 15 Colonel Liewellin, during a prese conference in London 
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on his discussions with representatives of the United States and Canada 
as to what steps should be taken to meet the serious shortages of a 
number of important foods with which the world is faced, said that it 
was feared further economies in consumption would be inevitable. 
The statement issued after Colonel Liewellin’s conference in Washing- 
ton had already made it clear that world food problems will not extend 
merely over the next few months but well into 1946. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that continental Europe’s needs 
can only be met by close co-operation between the Allies. Sir Arthur 
Salter has pointed out in his article “The Re-building of Europe” that 
the task is ‘‘one not merely of relief but reconstruction”, but “the 
principal Allied Governments have at present no organization capable 
of framing a general reconstruction policy and of co-ordinating and 
directing their several contributions”.* He acco ly made the sug- 
gestion that a Supreme Reconstruction Council should at once be con- 
stituted. It is of the utmost importance that co-ordinating measures 
should be taken to increase the degree of food self-sufficiency of con- 
tinental Europe itself. This cannot be achieved merely by rendering 
piecemeal aid to each of the several liberated countries; some policy 
needs to be framed for the reconstruction of the agricultural economy 
of the Continent as a whole so that as soon as transport permita, internal 
. Movement from-one country to another, not only of food—including 
processed foods—but of seed, fertilizers, and agricultural machinery , 
can again help to contribute to the general need. 

D. P. E. 


COAL AND COTTON 


N the Bulletin of Nov. 13, 1943, some comparisons of the pro- 

ductivity of labour in Britiah in with that in German and 
United States industry were quoted and discussed. The basic facts are 
easily repeated. Before the war, physical output per person engaged 
was probably slightly smaller in the United Kingdom than in Germany 
in manufacturing industry as a whole, though in certain trades, especially 
the consumers’ ds industries, the United Kingdom had the ad- 
vantage. It was less than half the level achieved in the United States, 
where every hints for which a reliable comparison has been made is 
far more productive in relation to the numbers engaged in it than is the 
case here. Since the article referred to was written, detailed studies 
have been officially published of productivity in two important British 
industries—coal-mining and cotton textiles.* It may be useful to sum- 
marize and to comment upon these two excellent studies in the light of 
the more general considerations discussed in the earlier article. 


1 See Tha Timas, April 16, 1945 

1 Coal Mining: Report of the Technical Advisory Committee: Cmd. 6610, 
1945 (Reid i der aee and Rsport of the Cotton Textile Mission to the Umted 
States of America, March-April 1944: H.M.8.QO. (Platt Report) 
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Coal and cotton share an almost symbolic place in British economic 
history; together with wrought iron (which lost its supremacy to steel 
sixty or seventy years ago) they were the greatest of the industries in 
which, in the middle of last century, the United Kingdom led the . 
world. They were thus staple exporting industries; in 1860 exports of 
cotton and manufactures amounted to £52 million, or over 38 per 
cent of all British exports; in 1910 they amounted to nearly £105 
million, or almost 25 per cent of the total, while coal exports were 
valued at a further £38 million, or over 84 per cent of it. By 1938, how- 
ever, cotton rts were down to £50 million, or 10} per cent of the | 
total, while exports were some {£37 million, or less than 8 per cent 
of it. In total output, too, a decline had set in. In 1900 the United 
Kingdom possessed 42 million cotton spindles, or over 40 per cent of 
the world total; her greatest absolute number (57 million) was reached 
in the years 1925-28, though her share of the world total had then fallen 
to about 35 per cent; by 1938 the number had fallen to less than 37 
million, or a quarter of ihe world total. Her consumption of raw cotton 
in 1860 hdd been probably nearly half the world’s total consumption; it 
reached a maximum level about 900,000 tons annually in the 
five years before 1914, which was, koee, probably little more than a 
fifth of total world consumption. By 1936-8 it was down to 640,000 
tons, or probably less than a tenth of the world total. Similarly, Britiah 
coal a ction reached a peak of 292 million tons in 1913; it was then 
24 per cent of the world total (the U.K. had accounted for nearly 40 

cent of world output in 1890, the first year for which a world total 
18 ae but in 1936-8 had sunk to 232 million tons, or leas than a1 
per cent of world output. Thus, after starting in the mid-nineteenth 
century with very large proportions of the world’s total productive 
capacity, and reaching their maxima both of absolute output and 
absolute importance as soa vias shortly before-the war of 1914-18, 
these two British industries have declined alike in output, exports, and 
relative importance in the world. 

That some such changes as these were likely to take place as the rest 
of the world overtook the great British lead in inalustsialteationi, exploit- 
ing resources which were, in the aggregate, vastly than those of 
the United Kingdom, is obvious; so obvious that has been all too 
little tendency to look further in order to see if ie factora were at 
work also. It is now y plain that other factors were $ work— 
that since 1913 the Dama Kingdom has been ns an T other 
countries not only in bulk of output, but also in productive 
in the industries concerned. In 1913, output per man-shift in send 
coal mines was one of the highest in Europe (it was slightly exceeded 
only in the Upper Silesian field), though it was even then leas than a 
third of the figure achieved in the bituminous coal-mines of the United 
States, where natural conditions are very much superior. By 1938, out- 
put per man-shift in the United Kingdom was only 63 per cent of that 

prevailing in Upper Silesia, 71 per cent of that of the Netherlands, 75 
per cent of that of the Ruhr, and 81 per cent of that in Czechoslovakia, 
besides being little more than a quarter of that in the United States. In 
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fact, between 1913 and 1938 British output per man-shift had increased 
by only 13 per cent, or less than in any other major coal-producing 
area—the increase elsewhere had from 19 per cent in France 
and 36 per cent in the United States to 60 per cent in Upper Silesia, 
64 per cent in the Ruhr, and rox per cent in the Medicaid | 

In the cotton industry the story was similar. The Platt Report ex- 
presses the opinion that British practice and output per man-hour 
changed little in the thirty years before the war; in the United States, 
on the other hand, output of finished cloth per man-hour (in all pro- 
cesses) increased between 1910 and 1936 by about 5o per cent for most 
varieties of product, and by much more for some. Output per man-hour 
in the American industry as a whole exceeds that in the British by some- 
what more than this proportion (it was from 22 to 100 per cent above it 
in spinning, five to ten times as great as British in winding and beaming, 
and twice or three times as great in weaving), but it seems that in 1910 
the discrepancy between productivitiea of labour in the two countries 
cannot have been very striking, especially as the American standards of 
quality appear to be ae, wes than the British. Thus, às in coal- 
mining, it is where in the last thirty years, while British 
productivity has made little headway, which accounts for the present 
substantial British inferiority. 

A comparison with U.S. industry is not, of course, always the most 
relevant. While productive efficiency in the U.S. cotton textile industry 
is probably the highest in the world, it is not, in any important degree, 
a competitor of British industry, because of the high American wage- 
rates, and the fact that they bulk larger in total productive cost in the 
cotton textile industry than in many others. It 1s rather the efficiency 
of the corresponding industry in other countries—Japan, Brazil, India, 
and many others which is of direct significance to the United King- 
dom. There is evidence that in many of these countries where cotton 
textile industries have grown up in recent years output per man-hour 
is higher than in Lancashire, even though lower than in the United 
States. In any case, Lancashire, with wage-rates higher than in most 
of these countries, would have to surpass them considerably in output 
per man-hour in order to compete successfully with them, and this it 
certainly has not done. 

What are the reasons for the technical progress abroad and the (com- 

arative) stagnation in the U.K. in these two important industries in the 
thirty years? Some of them arise from the mere fact that the British 
industries concerned are older than their competitors, and that the latter 
have had the advantage of far more rapidly expanding home markets. 
The greater age of the British coal-mining industry, for instance, is one 
of the main reasons for the larger number of independent mines here as 
compared with abroad—coalmining was widely developed here long 
before the technique of large-scale mining had been evolved. It was 
established, too, long before general opinion favoured national owner- 
ship of minerals which, had it prevailed from the start, would have 
facilitated a more rational development. Moreover, both in coalmining 
and cotton the age of the industry is partly responsible for traditional 
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hts and practices, both on the side of management and on that of 

ur, which have lost their original usefulness and now obstruct 

` progress. The greater age of the physical equipment in the British 
industries is another important factor. In coal-mining the whole lay-out . 
of the mines is affected by their higher average age in this country; in 
cotton manufacture the fact that, for instance, 42 per cent of the looms 
in Lancashire in 1930 were over 30 years old is clearly due in part to the 
age of the industry as a whole. Abroad, in countries where the home 
demand for cotton textiles and coal has been expanding in the last thirty 
years as a result of industrialization, the average age of equipment is 
naturally lower than in the U.K., where the great industrialization 

came much earlier and internal demand for such basic commodities as 
cotton textiles and coal has been stationary or falling for a generation 
or more. 

To possess an up-to-date technique in an industry the demand for 
whose products in the (more or less sheltered) home market is expand- 
ing, it is necessary only to install modern plants and adopt modern 

ractices as capacity is extended; in a country where home demand is 
ing, or is expanding only slowly, on the other hand, it is necessary 
to scrap plant which is still mechanically efficient and to change estab- 
lighed practices in existing works—a far more difficult matter. The 
financial aspect is S seta also; an industry whose markets are ex- 
panding is y a prosperous one, because its existing capacity 
tends to be iy fu fully used and ita overhead costs small in relation to 
its furnover; an industry faced with a staguati or declining demand is 
likely to be burdened with excess capacity and high overhead costs, and 
consequently to have a much smaller profit-margin and poorer general 
prospects, both of which discourage expensive schemes of moderniza- 
tion. Finally, the industry which suffers from ‘the disadvantages above 
enumerated (because its fortunes in its more sheltered marketa are de- 
pressed) will, in all but the short run, find itself unable to compete with 
success in its less sheltered markets. As so often in economic matters, 
there is thus an element of instability inherent in the situation; the 
industry which is expanding already is the better able to expand (and 
to improve its techniques) further. 

Such are the handicaps under which the older Britiah industries 
labour as compared with foreign industries which started later and 
have been able to count, in the last generation, on a more buoyant de- 
mand in their home markets. Their influence is apparent in the changes 
which have taken place, here and abroad, in the last thirty years. In the 

“British cotton industry, as mentioned above, little technical change has 
taken place. In the United States, on the other hand, great changes have 
occurred, one of the most important of which is the replacement of the 
non-automatic by the automatic loom. In 1914 nearly 70 per cent of the 
looms in the United States were of the former type, in 1939 only 5 per 
cent, whereas in the United Kingdom looms are still nearly all non- 
automatic and as mentioned above) are largely old. American use of 
high-speed ery in other departments of the cotton textile industry 
is also largely a development of recent years, has involved heavy capital 
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expenditure, and has been facilitated by the expansion of the American 
home market, the modernity and spaciousness of the newer mills, and 
the comparative absence of prejudice and established practices such as 
abound when the industry is older and the labour-force already long in 
being. In particular, the possibility of three-shift working in the United 
States (in contrast with single-shift working here) has been an essential 
condition of the lavish expenditure there on new plant, which must be 
run as continuously as is practicable in order to z overheads low in 
relation to output. Established tradition (coupled, Tea with the 
fact that the labour-force is more largely composed of women here), and 
the existence of a greater amount of cxceas capacity in the British 
industry are doubtless among the main reasons militating against imita- 
tion. The structure of the industry, which is also largely due to its 
greater age, has contributed further difficulties, since it has hindered 
both a far greater standardization of the product such as obtains in the 
United States (and favours mechanization), and the close adjustment 
of yarn- ity to the peculiar requirements of automatic weaving. 

In British technique has not stood still during the last 
thirty years as it has in the cotton textile industry; the percentage of the 
total coal output which was mechanically cut rose from 8 in 1913 to 61 
in 1939; the percentage mechanically conveyed at the face (which was 
very small in 1913) had risen to 58 per cent by 1939; the percentage 
mechanically con in the gate-roads had risen from a negligible 
figure to 40. Nevertheless, output per man-shift made only the relatively 
amall increase of 13 per cent mentioned earlier. The reasons for this are 
doubtless complex, but one, which emerges very clearly from the Reid 
Report, is the great inefticiency of haulage between the face (or the gate 
conveyors where they exist) and the shaft bottom. Haulage accounts for 
a quarter of all the underground labour employed in the United King- 
dom; the tonnage of coal aor and loading worker is onl l 
fifth of the corresponding eae for th ade and a tenth of 
for the United States. This state of affairs is due in part, no doubt, o 
the distance of the faces from the shaft bottoms, but it is certainly due 
even more to the antiquated methods of und und transport used 
here, which, in turn, are attributable partly to the fact that they eae 
been in existence | ard cart \ chan those abroad, 
the winding and undulating the roada, built to fo ie 
seams (in contrast to the Goetnental ale driven straight ‘hrcogh the 
rock to meet the steeply inclined seams which prevail there), and, 
partly, like technical backwardness generally, to hell lack of funds where- 
with to finance improvements in the industry’s unproeperous last 
twenty years. 

The nature of the improvements made abroad in recent years throws 
further light on the matter. In the Ruhr, for instance, though mechaniza- 
tion made further progress between 1925 and the war, it was already so 
far advanced that this does not go far to explain the great increase (86 
per cent) in output per man-shift worked underground; indeed, the 
major part of this improvement seems to have been due to a drastic con- 
centration of output into a smaller number of working places, a concen- 
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tration which was made possible partly by the efficiency of the main 
underground haulage systems already in existence. A capital ex- 

enditure was, nevertheless, made (largely with the help of foreign 
oans) in order to improve the equipment of the industty in a large 
number of relatively minor respects. In the Netherlands the mines are 
new, and have been planned on a large scale in such a way as to facilitate 
an especially concentrated and productive method of working. Thus, in 
both the Ruhr and the Netherlands fielde—fields which enjoy no 
marked natural advantage over those of the United Kingdom—progress 
has been largely a matter of the concentrated working of a limited num- 
ber of faces m mines laid out on a large scale, and with haulage systems 
adapted to the economical handling of large outputs. The amaller size, 
diffused ownership, and antiquated haulage systems of the British mines 
have been obstacles to the apon of similar methods—to say nothing 
of the lack of funds referred to already. That productive efficiency here 
has lagged behind that in Upper Silesia and the United States is partly 
due to the same causes, and to the adoption of mechanical loading in 
the latter country, but the natural conditions here are in any case far 
more adverse than there—thinner and deeper seams, weaker roofs, more 
gas, and more water; so that some inferiority as compared with their 
results is to be 

‘Thus, a very large part of the inferior productive efficiency of the two 
British industries under discussion, as compared with foreign industries 
which do not enjoy any natural advantage over them, is to be explained 
in terms of the greater age of the British industries, and of the fact that 
the home market for their products has ceased—or nearly ceased—to 
expand in the last generation. That, however, is by no means the last 
word on the matter. In the first place, there are important elements in 
the disadvantage under which the British industries labour which do 
not arise—at all directly, at least—from the historical circumstance just 
mentioned, One of these elements is the lack of facilities for training the 
labour force and for recruiting either managerial or technical skill in the 
two British industries as compared with their foreign counterparts. 
Both the reports under discussion draw attention to this; British mine 
workers do not receive as systematic and thorough a preliminary training 
as is given in Germany or the Netherlands; there is, as the Reid Report 
says, “ʻa serious dearth of mini fon atone who poesess the knowledge 
and experience necessary to un e the far-reaching schemes of re- 
organization which are necessary”; American mill anaes according 
to the Platt Report, are younger and more willing yae ) to experi- 
ment than their British counterparts; they often find their way into their 
positions by offering their services to mills during the College vacations 
—a possibility which hardly exists in the United Kingdom. These dis~ 
advantages of British industry are important, since their effect is cumu- 
lative, but they are relatively easy to remove. 

In the second place, the disadvantages which arise from the greater 
age of British e though heavy, are by no means impoesible to 
remove. The Reid Report gives summaries of a number of schemes of 
reorganization worked out by various collieries which, if they are correct 
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in their expectations, and representative of what can be done on a wider 
scale, suggest that it should be ible to attain an output of 250 
million tons (which is somewhat higher than the pre-war annual output) 
with a labour-force less than that on the books of the collieries 
to-day, and at a capital cost in the region of {100 million. Such a 
reorganization would bring British output per man-shift somewhat 
above the levels reached in continental Europe, though it would still 
be under half of that reached in the United States. Similarly, the 
recommendations of the Platt Committee, which amount essentially to 
re-equipment, improved co-ordination between successive proceases, 
greater standardization of product, and improved facilities for the 
training of management, would certainly achieve a striking result if the 
capital cost of carrying them out could be borne (there is no indication 
of its magnitude) and if all parties agreed to the necessary reorganization 
and alteration of established practices. 

In cotton, as in coal, the ges which are necessary if output 
man-hour is to be raised from its present low level would doub e 
reduce the total labour requirements of the industry; it is hardly to be 
pater that the increases in home and foreign demand marae lee 

cheaper production would, in either of industries, be suff- 

den to keep as many hands em eniployed i in them with (say) twice their 
pre-war output as were employed in them in 1939. The possibility of 
carrying out the improvements smoothly therefore depends very largely 
upon success in maintaining a high level of economic activity in the 
economy as a whole, and in facilitating the movement of labour from 
(or labour which would otherwise go into) the two industries concerned 
into alternative occupations. 

When considering what this implies, one must bear certain further 
facts in mind. Both coal and cotton have lost a very large part of their 
former labour forces in the past generation. The number employed in 
coal mining fell from 1,214,000 to 790,000 between 1924 and 1938; the 
numbers in the cotton industry fell from 573,000 to under 400,000 in 
the same period. The cotton industry was already having difficulty in 
finding recruits before the war, and the same has notoriously been true 
of the coal industry in war time. Coal mining is, of course an inherently” 
unattractive occupation, and both the industries concerned were (before 
the war) among the worst paid in the economy—a result, of course, of 
their failure to improve their productive efficiency part passu with ad- 
vance elsewhere. The average mineworker’s earnings in a full week in 
193 amounted to some 638., which was markedly les§ than the average 

time rate received by, for instance, lorry drivers, dock labourers, 
or or Gricklayera: the average earning fora full week in the cotton industry 
all classes of operative) was probably less than 363. which was less than, 

r instance, the minimum time-rate for women in the boot and shce 


industry. 

With such low earnings, the labour-force would inevitably continue 
to contract in any conditions of general national prosperity, with 
alternative employment at all freely available. Wage-rates in coal- 
mining have risen much more than the average of all wage-rates since 
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. 1939; but have been enabled to do so only by an increase in the price 
Nof coal which in ordinary circumstances would render the exportation 
of coal virtually impossible and severely cripple the competitive power 
of many coal-uaing industries. Earnings in AR cotton industry, on the 
other hand, have risen less than the general average—a development 
which, in normal conditions, would lead to a still more rapid decline of 
the industry’s labour-supply. In short, then, earnings much higher than 
the low per capita output of labour in these two essential industries 
justifies are essential if their labour-supply is not to withet away—arid 
wither away fairly rapidly in view of the rather high average of the 
workers now in them. Such earnings can be sustained only iy heavy 
subsidization, in one form or another, or by a great increase in output 
per man-hour. 

The low level of wages has, of course, been one of the factors limit- 
ing mechanization. Here, again, an element-of instability enters, for 
when an industry behind technically and its markets decline, the 
existence of surplus ur keeps wages low and this in its turn reduces 
the incentive to mechanize, so that the tethnical lag increases. This has 
happened for a generation in both the industries here discuseed; after 
a certain point, however, the alow transfer and retirement of the labour- 
force restores, at least, one of the most potent spurs to technical re- 
organization—a shortage of labour—provided that the shrinkage of the 
market does not continue at too rapid a rate. It seems likely that the 
British coal and cotton industries have reached that point. The whole 
history of these two industries in the last generation constitutes a most 
important chapter in the story of British transition from world industrial 
hegemony to the position of one industrial country among many. What 
happens in the next chapter will be of crucial importance, not only for 
those industries themselves, but, as a portent, for the whole economic 
future of the United Kingdom. 

A. J.B. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


May 8.—France joined in the meeting of the Big Five to discuss the 
question of the relation of the existing regional treaties and agreements 
to the general security iat BPA The Russians had agreed to’an 
amendment to the Dumbarton Oaks proposal, under which such 
treaties might ultimately be merged into the responsibility of the 
general organization, but could not be so merged without the consent 
of the contracting Powers. The French were not willing to accept this, 
because they believed that on the strength of it pressure might later be 
‘brought for the abandonment of the treaties. 

May 9.—Several points of procedure were settled, including a de- 
cision that amendmenta to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals could be 
carried through committees and commissions by a two-thirds vote; also 
a decision to invite representatives of various inter-governmental bodies 
such as the I.L.O., U.N.R.R.A., and the Hot Springs Commission on 
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food and agriculture to attend committee meetings and to give advice, 
but not to vote.- ° 

South Africa gave notice in a document filed with the Conference 
that at the peace conference it would claim that the mandate over 
South-West Africa should be terminated, and the territory incorporated 
in the Union. M. Molotov left for Moscow. 

May 10.—A Russian proposal to allow world trade union leaders to 
attend the committee on economic and social problems was rejected by 
the Steering Committee by 33 votes to ro on the ground that the Trade 
Union Congrese was not an inter EERTE Hedy, 

Mr. Eden told the press that the question as to the place of regional 
arrangements in the general security organization was the most difficult 
problem outstanding before the Conference. In the British view 
regional arrangements were valuable as buttresses strengthening the 
general organization, but they could not be allowed to replace it. 

He also said the British delegation attached special value to the 
amendment restricting the veto (in the Security Council) to the right to 
use physical action; a single Power could thus no longer prevent the 
Council, when faced with a dispute, from giving a judgment that would 
be extremely influential with world opinion. : 

Press reports: showed that the cohtroversy on the question of regional 
arrangements began when the South Americans asked that the pan- 
American regional organization, as developed in the Act of ee 
should be treated on the same basis as the security treaties into which 
the Soviet Union had entered with Britain, France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Y via. The four inviting Powers agreed on May 5th 
that these special treaties directed against Germany could, in case of 
renewed aggression, become immediately operative without waiting for 
the Security Council’s authorization. The South -Americans argued 
that control of their organization by the Security Council would violate 
the Monroe Doctrine and the whole development of hemisphere 
solidarity, and would allow interference from outside, aince a single 
non-American great Power might use its veto to prevent a regional 
arrangement from using force against an aggressor within the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Some of the non-American delegations maintained that if all regional 
organizations were to be given the right to act without the Council’s 
authority there was little use in haying a Council at all, European 
treaties against a renewal of German aggression were given a special 
dispensation because of the bitter experience of German trickery 
between the two wars. 

A sub-committee was set up to study a way out. 

May 11.—The Argentine delegation arrived. 

May 12.—The sub-committee agreed on the following form of words 
regarding the position of regional organizations: Nothing in the charter 
should interfere with the right of immediate self-defence by a nation 
or a group of nations in cases where the Security Council had not 
decided to take action and’ where an armed attack had actually been 
launched on a State. On the other hand, any action taken under a 
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regional pact should be immediately reported to-the Security Council, 
whose general authority in maintaining and restoring international 
oes we ie we ee i 

en, Mr Atlee, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, and Mr. 
T. V. oas left for Washington. 

May 14.—Mr. Mackenzie King left for Vancouver. 

Mr. Stettinius discussed the regional security arrangements with 9 
delegates of the Latin American bloc, who said they wished the ae 
American system to have still greater ' freedom of action than was pro- 
vided for by the formule of the Big F Big Five and still stronger guarantees 
against encroachment by the world organization. 

Mr. Stettinius later reported to a meeting of the Great Powers 
that the Latin-American States had agreed to the Big Five formula 
on regional pacta, with a few verbal changes, after being reassured by 
him that the U.S. Government was ready to fulfil the recommendations 
in the second part of the Act of Chapultepec, i.e. to negotiate an inter- 
American treaty of mutual defence against aggression. 

May 16.—Mr. Stettinius issued a statement setting out under three 
heads all the regional proposals and the place they were expected to 
take in the final Charter: (r) They recognized the paramount authority , 
of the world organization in all enforcement action; there would be no 
change in the original requirement that no such action would be taken 
without the Security Council’s authorization; (2) They recognized the 
inherent right of self-defence, either: individual or collective, ‘‘in the 
event that the Security Council does not maintain international peace 
and security and an armed attack against a member State occurs”. 
Measures taken in the exercise of this right would have to be reported 
at once to the Council; @) They stated more clearly than before that 
regional agencies would regarded as an important means of settling 
local disputes; there would be a specific reference to them in the section 
of the C setting out the procedure for the peaceful settlement of a 


ute. 
go the subject of trusteeships over dependent territories the Soviet 
delegation was understood to advocate the redistribution of the existing 
mandates, and to have proposed that the goal for dependent peoples 
should be declared.to be “independence”, and not “self-government”, 
as suggested by Britain and the U.S.A. 

May 17.—It was understood’ that the Soviet delegation considered 
that the suggested formula regarding fegional arrangements needed 
close analysis, since, for instance, the provision regarding the right to 
act in self-défence might be abused because frontier incidents had been 
known to be manufactured. 

May 19.—The Soviet proposals regarding regional arrangements 
were submitted to a meeting of the Big Five. They suggested altering 
the formula declaring that a regional pact could act in self-defence “if 
the Security Council does not maintain international peace . . .” to make 
it read that the nations could act individually or collectively in self- 
defence if aggression occurred “before the Security Council has decided 
what action the world organization shall take”. 
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A Canadian amendment, supported by Holland and other “Middle” 
Powers, stated that no State should be called upon to use its forces with- 
out sharing in the Council’s decision, and proposed that “any member 
of the United Nations not represented on the aeie Council shall be 
invited to send a representative to sit as a member at any meeting of the 
Council which is discussing the use of the force which it has undertaken 
to make available to the Security Council”. 

-May 20.—The Big Five agreed to support the formula regarding 
ional pian Serie as amended. It now read substantially as follows 
“Nothing in the Charter shall impair the inherent right of self-defence 
individually or collectively in the event.of an act of armed aggression 
against a member State until the Security Council takes the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace and security”. 

On the subject of trusteeshipe Britain and the United States were 
understood to have agreed that the chapter in the Charter dealing with 
this should declare that the basic objects of the administering Powers 
should include the promotion of the ‘political, economic, and social 
advancement of peoples under a trustee and their progressive devel 
ment towards “independence or self-government according to the 

ing circumstances in each territory”. 

The Big Five decided that the Soviet Union and China should have 
seats on the trustee council. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

` The Czechs in Prague were still calling for help on the afternoon of 
May 8, but at 8 p.m. an agreement for the capitulation of the Germans 
in Prague and the surrounding district was signed by representatives 
of the Czechoslovak National Army and the German general in the 
city. By May ro Russian troops had occupied it and were astride all 
the German lines of communication with Saxony, isolating all’ the 
Germans in northern Bohemia and the Sudeten mountains. Marshal 
Konev arrived in Prague on May 11.” 

On May 13 Moscow announced that nearly 500,000 prisoners had 
been taken in the area berween the Sudeten mountains and the Austrian 
Alps. A rapid thrust by tank forces from Berlin to Prague had pre- 
~ vented the Germans from falling back on that city and making it into 
their last redoubt. The tanks left Berlin on‘May 3, moving south to 
a point between the Elbe and the Mulde some 150 miles from Prague. 
They crossed the Dresden-Leipzig road and moved through Saxon 
Switzerland into Bohemia, west of the Elbe. 

On May 14 it was announced that 8th Army forces from Italy had 
entered Klagenfurt, in Carinthia, and within 2 days they made contact 
with the Russians right across Austria from north to south, from a 
point just south of Liezen (45 miles south of Linz) along the road to 
Judenburg, thence south-east to Koflach (15 miles west of Graz) and 
southward to the Yugoslav frontier. Some 300,000 Germans were 


i 
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reported still to be in Yugoslavia, attempting to escape north-westward. 

The surrender of the Germans in the Dodecanese took place on 
May 8, and on May 11 it was announced that all their garrisons in the 
Aegean Islands, numbering some 20,000, had surrendered. The 
garrison in Crete capitulated on May 12, and was found to number 
about 14,000, including 2,111 Italiana. A British force occupied Canea 
on May 14. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On May 10 14th Army troops made contact with the forces from 
the Arakan front, and all the Japanese were now trapped in an area in 
south-west Burma west of the Irrawaddy. One column of the 14th 
Army was now 75 miles north of Rangoon on the east bank of the 
river, a second, south of Taungup, reached Sandoway, and a third, 
moving eastward over the Arakan Hills, was nearing Prome. Mean- 
while, all the enemy forces east of the Rangoon-Mandalay railway were 
retreating over the Shan Hills under continuous attack by the Tactical 
Air Force, which was also bombing the railway and port at Moulmein 
and the railway eastward to Siam and Malaya. 

By May 16 the column moving up the line towards Prome had 
cleared Tharrawaddy, while another, moving south-east from Prome, 
was going down the west bank of the river. They linked up some 
6o miles north of Rangoon, and the Japanese were now split into 

groups — some 44,000 east of the railway to Mandalay, 12,000 

een that and the Prome railway, and 6,000 west of the Prome 
railway. Meanwhile the force dealing with the enemy fleeing eastward 
‘into the Shan Hills crossed the Sittang some 30 miles north-east of 


P 

a geeia Were ciiade’ Gn the Antamina and on May 15 a 
Japanese 10,000-ton cruiser was bombed and, on being poeg by 
British destroyers into the Malacca Straits, was sunk by them. 

On May 7 the General commanding the British forces in Rangoon 
assumed the military governorship “in the name of the King-Emperor”. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On Okinawa the strength of the Japanese positions and the character 
of the terrain held up progresa in the southern part of the island, 
despite complete domination of the air and the Sales ea of U.S; 
warshi May 11 an attack was launched, using 4 divisions, and 
the suburbs of Naha, the capital, were reached next day, but several 
dominant heights in the neighbourhood, though seized, could not be 
held, and changed hands many times. At first, enemy aircraft were 
active in intervening in the fighting, but their losses were so great, 
125 or more being destroyed on May 11 and 12, that they exercised 
little influence on the fighting. They succeeded, however, in damaging 
one major unit of the U.S. Fleet and 3 light units. Some 40,000 
Japanese dead had already been counted, but the enemy continued to 
fight with the utmost determination. 

On May 13 U.S. Marines reached the north bank of the Asato, in 
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front of Naha, and next day crossed it and were in the town. They 
also captured Yonabarn airfield, just outside it. On May 17 they 
rahel Wana, but were held up in and round Naha and Shuri, the 
old capital, a few miles further east. In 7 weeks the Americans had 
aad only y ala in Gie eolitherh aee of the iland, ada on May 18 
they their 8th week sll a te in which they had killed over 
48,000 Japanese, but were still unable to clear either Naha or Shuri. 
‘They therefore began a movement to envelop both towns. Their own 
logses were now 8,300 killed and 22,216 wounded. 

On Tarakan by May 10 the Australians were in control of the airfield, 
the town, and 5 miles of the coast, and ed to get the oil wells into 

duction very soon, as they were not badly damaged. Air attacks from 
© Tarakan bases were already being made on targets on the mainland of 

Borneo. On May 16 Dutch troops landed, and pushed on in hard 
ag in which they and the Australians had b 18 trapped most 
ot the enemy in a pocket in the centre of the island. On May ar they 
announced the capture of two hills which had formed the main bastion 
of the Japanese defence. 

In the Pappe Del Monte airfield on Mindanao was taken on 
May 13, and by May 15 go per cent of the island was in American 
occupation. There were still some 50,000 Japanese there, however, 
and it was the Americans’ plan to drive them into a pockets to be 
destroyed at leisure. On May 18 Valencia and 2 airfields nearby were 
captured, leaving only two in the island still in enemy hands. On 
Luzon the Ipoh dam, north-east of Manila, was seized on May 19, 
and all the Japanese on the island were now trapped in 3 pockets and 
were hiding in the rain forests-with no hope of help from outside. ` 

The Australians on New Guinea occupied the Wewak peninsula 
and airfield in an amphibious operation on May 12 and 13. In a drive 
along the coast they killed 195 Japanese for the loss of every one of 
their own men. Since November they had advanced 100 miles to reach 
Wewak, building and rebuilding 80 bridges which were frequently 
swept away by floods. Wewak village was cleared by May 14, and 
next day the harbour was occupied. 

In southern Bougainville the Australians crossed the Hongorai river 
on May 11, in a move to isolate the Japanese in the northern part of 
the island. 

In China the Chinese reached Foochow on May 11, and on May 1 
announced its capture, with the airfield, but it was not occu ied til 
May 18... They alas announced next day that they were braking all 
Japanese opposition in Western Hunan, and holding their own on the 
Hupeh-Honan front north of the Yangtze. On May 20 they reported 
progress down the Min River 10 miles beyond Foochow, and the 
capture of Diongloh, south of the river. In southern Honan they 
occupied some important heights, and in Hunan gained ground west 
of the large enemy supply base at Padching. On May 16 they reported 
the recapture of Cheng baie 60 miles south-east of Hangchow. 

In the air many heavy attacks were made by Bags on the main 
airfields and oil storage plants on Kyushu; on airfields on Honshu, 
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auroral those south of Tokyo; on seaplane plants in the Inland 

between Kobe and Osaka; on Nee (bombed 4 times by Bags, 
destroying g square miles on May 13 alone); on shipping in Korean 
waters; on targets in Shikoku; and on Hamamatsu factories, etc., south- 
west of Tokyo. a 

Succesaful raids were also made on shipping and other targets at 
Mataoka, Paramushir, and Shimushu, in the uriles, and by British 
fleet aircraft on shipping off the Sakishimas and targets on shore. 
Pacific Fleet aircraft-carriers were attacked several times by enemy 
aircraft, 46 of which were destroyed on May 13 and 14, when 3 naval 
units were : 

On, May 13, in an attack on Kyushu airfields, 179 enemy planes 
were destroyed and many more damaged, for the loss of 10, and in 
the whole sea and air operations that and next day in those seas the 
number destroyed or damaged was estimated at 357. These operations 
included the dropping of mines in the waters round the matnland of 
Japan to seal off the 3 entrances to the inland sea. 

On 15 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of g shipa, 5 of 
them warships, and on May 17 it was announced that since Pearl 
Harbour they had sunk 1,128 ships, and probably sunk 37. On May 21 
the sinking off Formosa was reported of 3 transports and 2 freighters, 
all by one U.S. aircraft. 

“The Japanese reported 2 raids on Nanking on May 21, as well as 
attacks on targets in Korea and Formosa. 


’ 


CHRONOLOGY f i 


AUSTRIA. May 14.—A 5-point declaration of Austria’s indepen- 
dence was broadcast ton Vienna in which it was stated, “The demo- 
cratic Republic of Austria is re-established according to the Constitution 
of 1920”, that the Anschluss was declared null and void, and a provi- 
sional Government had been formed by the Anti-Fascist parties and 
would have power to give laws and exercise executive power under the 
occupying Powers. 

May aes was learnt that a notice, signed by the Yugoelav military 
commander in Carinthia, had been posted up in Klagenfurt, atating: 
“The Y av Army has entered Carinthia to cleanse the land once 
and for all of the Nazi criminals, and to guarantee for the entire Slovene 
and Austrian populations true popular democracy, freedom, and pro- 
sperity in a new, victorious, Greater Yugoslavia. We proclaim that in 

e entire district of Carinthia the military authority of the Yugoslav 
Army, which is represented by the commander of the Carinthian mili- 
tary zone, has been established”. The proclamation ordered the popula- 
tion to obey the commander. 

May 20.—Yugoslav troops began to withdraw from the country, 
under an agreement concluded with F.-M. Alexander. i 
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BELGIUM. May 7.—It was learnt in Brussels that the Foreign 
Minister had been recalled from San Francisco by the Prime Minister 
in connection with the tension between the Catholic and Socialist 
Parties concerning the resumption of the Royal prerogatives. 
S.HAE.F. stated that King Leopold and his wife and family had 
been freed by the U.S. yth Army near Salzburg. 
May 10.—The Prince Regent, with a delegation representing the 4 
iee—the Prime Minister (Socialist), the Ministry of Justice (Catho: 
ic), the Minister of Defence al), and the Minister of Food (Com- 
muniat) left for Salzburg, to see Leopold. 
The Foreign Minister returned to Brussels from San Francisco, and 
left for Salzburg. 
May 13.—The Prime Minister told the press in Prsi that King 
Leopold was in poor health and in a letter dated May 12 had asked his 
ER Prince Charles, to continue the Regency in the nation’s interest 
Ee he a recovered. 

.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the Government 
aa deci ed to prohibit all strikes for 3 months. He said the strikes in 
the coal fields were political in character; agitators had been spreading 
mendacious propaganda throughout the country to yss its economic 
recovery, and (the miners, if allowed to act freely, would provoke a 
general strike. “Our food reserves are virtually non-existent”, he 
declared; “a general strike would lead within a few days to famine. 
That is the aim of the troublemongers.” “Any further increases in wages 
would throw open the door to inflation, and the real problem lay in how 
to get more goods into the cea ae i 

ay 20.—Brussels radio broadcast a bulletin signed by the King’s 
hysician stating that his Majesty was suffering from acute heart trouble 
and was unable to move about. 


CANADA. May 19.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Edmonton, 
announced that their forces taking part in the Pacific War would include 
some 30,000 soldiers, 13,500 sailors, and an undetermined number of 
airmen. x 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 8.—A message in lish was broad- 
oe E E a g Prague, and 
appealing for dive-bombers to be sent to help them. Later, agreement 
for the capitulation was signed by representatives of the National Army 
and the general comman the German forces. 

May 9.—All o dasane by the Germans in Beant ened 

May 11 ~The Cabinet, et, meeting in Prague, decided that the National 
Council should end its activities immediately, and instead provincial 
national committees would be elected for Bohemia and Moravia. 

Marshal Konev arrived in Prague. - 

May 14.—Prague wireless announced the arrest of Dr. Emil Hacha, 
MM. Krejci, Bienert, Kamenicky, Kalfus and Hruby, and Gen. Gajda, 
leader of the Fascist party. ~ 
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The Minister for Foreign Trade stated in London that the Govern- 
ment was resolved to supplement and reinforce their political demo- 
cracy by economic and social democracy. Apart from private businesses 
there would be State undertakings and others administered or con- 
trolled by public bodies. He added that it was natural for them, as for 
all the smaller nations of central Europe, to seek security primarily in 
friendship with the U.S.S.R. 

May 15.—The Prime Minister announced that the people of Ruthenia 
(Sub-Carpatho-Ukraine) had formed an autonomous Government, 
which had expressed its desire to join the Soviet Union but for the 
‘time recognized the authority of the Czechoslovak Government. 

May 16.—President Benes arrived in Prague. 


DENMARK. May 12.—F.-M. Montgomery arrived in Copenhagen 
and was given a great welcome. 

a order to isolate German resistance pockets in the 
island of Bornholm the Russians refused to allow passengers to travel | 
by sea or air between Bornholm and the mainland and suspended tele- 
graph and telephone communications. 

May 17.—-The Russians modified their restrictions which had isolated 
Bornholm. 
Best ras of Hr. Ddesing as Danish Minister in Moscow. (see 


May 18.—The prohibition on passenger, telephone, telegraphic, and 
postal communication with olm was lifted. 

The Minister to the U.S.A. left for San Francisco. 

May 20.—The Foreign Minister visited Bornholm and was welcomed 
by the Russian commander. 

May 21.—Werner Best was taken into custody by the Allied military 
authorities. 


EIRE. May 8.—The German Minister informed Mr. De Valera that 
he regarded his mission as terminated, and asked the Government of 
Eire to take charge of the Legation premises and Government property 
until a new authority had assumed the Government of the Reich. 
The Secretary of the Department of External Affairs called on the 
British representative and on the American Consul-General to expreas 
the regret of the Minister for the breaking of windows at their respective 
~ offices by a crowd which paraded the streets after the announcement 
of victory in Europe. He baid he greatly deplored the occurrence. 
May 16.— feds Valera, in a broadcast, commended Mr, Churchill 
for not succumbing to the temptation of violating Eire’s neutrality, but 
criticized him for suggesting that if he had done so he could have 
justified his action by Britain’s necessity. If such a contention were to 
be admitted a like justification could be framed for similar acts of 
aggression elsewhere. In acting as he did, however, Mr. Churchill had 
advanced the cause of international morality. Mr. de Valera concluded 
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that Mr. Churchill was “justly proud of his nation’s perseverance 
against heavy odds. But we in this island are still prouder of our 
perseverance for freedom through all the centuries”. 


FRANCE. May 8.—Gen. Gamelin arrived in Paris. 

May 9.—Gen. W d arrived in Paris and was arrested. - 

May 1o.—M. ier arrived in Paris. 

M. Pleven’s statement in Washington on participation in war against 
Japan (see U.S.A.). 

May 11.-~Paris radio announced that M. de Brinon, former Vichy 
. Ambassador to the Germans in Paris, had been arrested in the zone of 
the French rst Army and imprisoned. 

May 14.—M. Blum arrived in Paris. 

May 16.—Lt.-Gen. Clay’s statement at 8.H.A-E.F. and S.H.A.E.F.’s 
announcement concerning Dönitz and U.S. Group Council, etc. (see 


Germany.) 

May 17.—Final figures for the municipal elections resulted in Com- 
-munists and Socialists halding majorities in 468 of the 957 localities. 

May 18.—M. Herriot arrived in Marseilles from Tunis. 

Paris radio reported the arrival of Laval at a French port in a British 
warship. 

An official statement issued in Paris described as inaccurate reports 
in the British press regarding the actions of French troops in northern 
Italy, and denied that the Government intended to annex or had sought 
to detach any of the Italian population. The only French claims were 
for the rectification of the frontier where it did not follow the Alps 
watershed, and these would be made at a suitable moment. They were 
already the subject of discussions between the French and Italian 
Governments. 

An official statement was issued in Paris concerning reports on 
May 14 that in the part of northern Italy occupied by French troops 
inca had been in the name of the French Republic, saying 
that the troops would give the inhabitants the opportunity of determin- 
ing to which country they wished to belong, and that Italian officials 
had been replaced, and French Jael the official language. The 
statement described the Briitsh press reports as inaccurate and denied 

“that France wished to annex any Italian populations. It declared, how- 
ever, that certain villages with French populations, after their liberation 
by French troops, “manifested spontaneoualy and clearly their feelings 
towards their country of origin”. It was also pointed out that France 
had not been a signatory to the armistice concluded with the German 
command in northern Italy. 

May 20.—The arrests were announced of de Brinon, the former 
Vichy Ambassador in Paria, and the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem. 

May 21.—The Government issued two statements 6n the 
situation in Syria. They accused certain fo news agencies and some 
correspondents in Cairo of exaggeration and misrepresentation in the 
reporting of incidents at Damascus and elsewhere and of the relief of 
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the French Senegalese troops by fresh contingents and their reinforce- 
ment by a battalion of the French Forces of the Interior. 

M. Bidault’s statement in Washington on war against Japan. 
(see U.S.A.) 

It was learnt that the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem who had been captured 
by French forces in southern are was interned in Paris. 

„M. Herriot arrived in Paris. 


“The foundation on which the German was built is a of 
the past. The unity of State and no lo existe”, It now 
depended on the occupation forces whether he, and the Reich Govern- 
ment formed by him, would be able a continue in office or not. He 
would do his utmost to help his people tread “the difficult road ahead”, 
in the hope that the time Voula. come when their children would live 
E a E a gall aby ce”. 
Ta f g.—The final act of unconditional surrender of all German 
forces was ratified in Berlin by F.-M. Keitel, Adm. Friedeburg, 
and Air Col. Gen. Stumpf. The Russian, British, American, and 
French representatives were Marshal Zhukov, Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder, Gen, Spaatz, and Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny. 

The text of the instrument of surrender stated tbe ‘German 
representatives, acting by authority of the German High Command, 
surrendered unconditionally and simultaneously to the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied itionary Force and the Supreme High Com- 
mand of the Red Army “‘all forces on land, at sea, and in the air who are 
at this date under German control”. The act of military surrender was 
without prejudice to and would be superseded “by any general instru- 
ment of surrender imposed by or on behalf of the United Nations and 
applicable to Germany and the German armed forces as a whole”. 

ay 10.—Reports trom Paris stated that Goring and Kesselring had 
been captured by the U.S. 7th Army near Salzburg. 

According to reports from Austria, Henlein, leader of the Sudeten 
Germans, committed suicide after being taken prisoner. 

May 11.—F.-M. von Busch broadcast from Flensburg that “By 
order of the Grand Admiral, and in agreement with the British Occupa= 
tion Authorities”, he had taken over command of Schleswig-Holstein 
and the areas occupied by F.-M. Montgomery’s troops. All military and 
civilian authorities in his sector had been subordinated to him, and he 

the obedience and co-operation of everyone. 
"13.—Rear-Adm. Gould and a company of Scots Guards 
occupied Heligoland. 

May 14.—Gen. Eisenhower, in a statement issued at Supreme Allied 
. H.Q., said that he had seen press reports of instances of senior U.S. 
officers violating his orders by treating high German officials as a 
“friendly enemy”. He said, “Drastic measures have been set in motion 
to assure the termination of these errors forthwith”. 

It was officially announced that the British Military Goveraient had 


GERMANY. May 8.—Doenitz, diene from Flensburg, said, 


i 
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ordered the total impounding and destruction of all Nazi postage and 
insurance stamps. 

It was learnt Tia Kaltenbrunner, chief of the Nazi Secret Service, 
had been captured by the U.S. 3rd Army. 

May 15.—It was officially stated in Hamburg that all trade, industrial, 
man-power, and food resources were being mobilized by the Allied 
Military Government authorities to feed and equip the occupying 
armies. Only when Allied needs had been met, and imports from the 
Allied Powers had been cut to minimum, would the Germans obtain 
their own products for themselves. 

Hr. Moeller, a Dane, accepting an invitation from the Germans, was 
elected Mayor of Flensburg. 

May 16.—Gen. Clay, at a press conference at S.H.ALE.F., said “our 
first objective is to make the war criminals pay for their crimes with 
their lives, liberty, sweat, and blood. The Government we propose to 
set up is a military one ... We will amash any possible revival of 
German military strength, drive the Nazis out of power, and keep them 
out”. He said that the first war criminals would be tried at an early 
date, and in the meantime:Gdring and Dönitz were being held as 
prisoners of war. 

9.H.A.E.F. announced that Dönitz and other selected German 
officers were being used temporarily, under the instructiona of the 
Allied commanders, to carry out duties concerned with feeding, dis- 
armament, and medical care of the German armed forces. 

The American Group Council, to which 500 specialists had already 
been apio would function closely with Supreme H.Q. during the 


“‘re-deployment period”, when the armies would be m out to the 
Pacific or to America, or taking up their stations in their zones of 
occupation. 


It was learnt that repeated applications for Allied correspondents to 
visit Berlin had remained unanswered in Moscow. 

It was reported that Ley, the Nazi labour leader, had been captured 
in Austria. In Bavaria thousands of members of the Volkssturm were 
being released and set to work on farms. Some German technicians 
and miners were also being freed from prison camps and returned to 

t work. 
ay 17.—It was learnt that Skorzeny, chief of the German sabotage 
groups who organized the rescue of Mussolini, had been captured by 
the U.S. 7th Army. Amongst other prominent Nazis reported to have 
been captured were Schnurre, the economic expert, and Schwartz, 
treasurer of the Nazi ; 

May 18.—The capture of Alfred Rosenberg was reported. 

May 20.—The Operations and Planning Department of the British 

Government issued a statement announ that Germany 
would be decentralized, and the’ political and administrative power 
hitherto concentrated in Berlin would be taken over by the industrial, 
maritime, and eia provinces. She would not be dismembered. 
The object of forces. was to control and not to govern 
directly, and in course Gi tme the appointment of suitable German 
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officials from burgomasters upwards would reach its obvious culmina- 
tion in a government of Germans operating under the direction. of the 
occupying authorities. 

At present some 1,000 military Government oficiala were governing 
2 to 5 million Germans, When the British took over the area finally 
agreed upon there would be 2,000 officials controlling some 18 million 
Germans. Free German refugees in Britain and elsewhere would play 
their.part in the military Goverament. The British area had not yet 
been delineated, but in general it included part of the Rhine Province 
west of the river and the Provinces of Westphalia, Hanover, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. - 

Only a small number of Germans were employed in the military 
Government, and they worked on routine matters, such as burgo- . 
masters’ reports. 

It was announced at Allied H.Q. that the U.S. 15th Army would take 
over the occupation of 14,000 square miles of territory, including the 
Saar basin, the Rhine valley, and the western half of the Ruhr area. The 
boundary would be only temporary and would not prejudice any future 
French claims to the coal mining area. 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 8.—Mr. Churchill, in a broadcast an- 
‘nounced the end of the war in Europe, saying: 

“Yesterday morning at 2.41 a.m. at Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q., Gen. 
Jodl, representative of the German High Command and of Grand 
Adml. Doenitz, designated head of the German State, signed the act 
of unconditional surrender of all German land, sea, and air forces in 
Europe to the Allied Expeditionary Force and simultaneously to the 
Soviet High Command. 

“Gen. Bedell Smith, who is Chief of Staff to the Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and not, as I said in a slip just now, Chief of Staff to the United 
States Army, and Gen. Francois Sevez signed the document on behalf 
of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force, and 
Gen. Susloparov signed it on behalf of the Russian High Command. 

“To-day, this agreement will be ratified and confirmed at Berlin, 
where Air Chief Marshal Tedder, Deputy Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force, and Gen. De Lattre de Tassigny, repre- 
senting the French Republic, will sign on behalf of Gen. Eisenhower. 
Marshal Zhukov will sign on behalf of the Rusian High Command. 

“The German representatives will be Field~-Marshal Keitel, Chief of 
the High Command, and the Commanders- in-Chief of the German 
Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

“Hostilities will end officially at one minute after midnight to-night, 
Tuesday, May 8. But in the aie of saving lives the ‘Cease Fire’ 

yesterday to be sounded all al oe front.” 

He added that the Germans were laces resi the Rusaian 
troops, but should they continue to do na midnight they would be 
attacked from all by the Allied troops. Owing to the long 
front and the disorder of the enemy there were other Germans who had 
not yet obeyed the orders of their High Command, 
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He pointed out that Japan remained unsubdued, and that the nation 
must exert all its strength and resources to secure justice and retribution 
pri the injuries inflicted by her on Britain and the U.S.A. 

Churchill later spoke to the crowds assembled in Whitehall, 
era “This is your victory”, and reaffirmed the Government's 
determination to continue the war against Japan. 

The King broadcast a victory tribute to his people. 

May 9.—The German garrison in the Channel Islands surrendered 
to 30 British soldiers. 

May 12.—It was officially announced that an agreement had been 
signed on May 8 by representatives of Britain, the U.S.A., Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, the ne one DT. establishing a 
provisional organization for Euro 

A relief expedition consisting of a Baa ee RE ETE ne 
Channel Islands with 2,000 tons of food and other supplies. 

Mrs. Churchill arrived home from the U.S.S.R. 

May 13.—In a broadcast to the nation to mark his 5 years as Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill paid tribute to the loyal support he had 
received from his colleagues, from the nation, and the Commonwealth 
and Empire. Describing the course of the war against’ Germany he 
spoke a the sense of envelopment which might at any moment have 
turned to strangulation when, o to Mr. de Valera’s action in re-> 
fusing the Allies the use of the Nien Sed Irish ports, they had only the 
north-western approach between Ulster and Scotland through which 
to bring “the means of life and to send out the forces of war”. Had it 
not been for the loyalty of N. Ireland “we should have been forced to 
come to close quarters with Mr. de Valera or perish for ever from the 
earth”, but instead they left the de Valera Government to ‘‘frolic with 
the German and later with the Japanese representatives”. However, 
his contact with so many Irish heroes of to-day and of the past 
dispelled from his heart all bitterness for the Irish race, and he ela 
that in future years “the peoples of the British Isles and Briti 
Commonwealth of Nations will walk together in mutual comprehension 
and forgiveness.” 

He alao spoke of the immense superiority of the power used by the 
United States in the rescue of France and the defeat of Germany. The 
British had in action about one-third as many men as the U.S.A., but 
` had taken their full share of the fighting. 

He emphasized that in Europe they had yet to make sure that the 
ideals for which the war was fought were not “brushed aside or over- 
looked ... and that the words freedom, democracy, and liberation are 
- not distorted from their true meaning as we have understood them. 
There would be little use in punishing the Hitlerites for their crimes if 
law and justice did not rule, and if totalitarian or police governments 
were to take the place of the German invaders”. The causes for which 
they had fought must be r ized at the peace table “‘in facts as well 
as in words”, and they must labour so that the world organization being 
created at San Francisco would not become “a shield for the strong and 
a mockery for the weak”. 
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He concluded with an indictment of Japan and an urgent reminder 
that a total effort must be made to defeat her. 

May 14.—The Government endorsed the statement made by the 
U. = A Secretary of State on the administration of Trieste. 

ontgomery arrived in London. 

May 15.—Note to Yugoalay Government re Trieste. (see Yı oe) 

May 16.—Replying to a question in the Commons, Mr. Eh 
said that he was not sure whether any machinery of government, central 
or regional, could be said to exist at the moment in Germany. “In 
general”, he said, “it is our aim that Germans should sdininister their 
country in obedience to Allied directions. We have no intention of 
undertaking the burdens of administering Germany ourselves.” 

Mr. Churchill received Gen. Eisenhower and F.-M. Montgomery. 

May 17.—Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 

The Government’s views on the policy to be adopted towards Burma, 
when civil government was restored, were published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6635). It was stated that because of the ravaged condition of the 
country it was not possible to restore a Burmese Government as it 
existed in 1941, and Parliament would be asked to prolong until Decem- 
ber, 1 3 the validity of the proclamation issued in 1942, under which 
the a tion was carried on by the Governor. Though a period 
of controlled’ government was necessary it was pro that an 
executive council should be established which could include non- 
official Burmese. 

The Foreign Secretary, speaking in the House of Commons, said that 
good, pope better in many respecta than had been anticipated, had 
made at San Francisco. He was confident that the remai 
difficulties would be resolved, and that the agreed Charter would “be 

a much better document than that of Dumbarton Oaks”. With 

to the general international situation, there were a “number of serious 
and disquieting issues, some of them urgent”, and he wanted to discuss 
them with the Prime Minister and his colleagues. On his way home 
he had held discussions with President Truman and the U.S. Acting 
Secretary of State in Washington which had been most useful, revealing 
“how intimate is the understanding between our two countires and how 
closely similar is our appraoch to the problems of the modern world”. 

May 19.—M. Leontich, the new Yugoslav Ambassador, arrived in 
London. 

May 21.—M. Mikolaj addressing a m in London attended 
by members`of the Polish Socialist Party, det hristian Democratic 
Labour Party, and the Democratic Party, said that they did not want 
Poland to become a cordon sanitaire against Rusia, nor that their 
western frontiers should become a cordon sanitaire to their friends in 
Britain, the U.S.A., and France. They rejected a one-party, exclusively 
Communist Government. He considered that the presence of large 
bodies of Rusaian troops within Poland was no longer necessary, and, 
least of all, the presence of the Soviet secret-police, who should be with- 
drawn. The free elections n for the formation of a Government 
of national unity could only be if freedom of speech, the press, and 
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assembly were secure, and if no foreign troops remained in Poland. In 
the name of that future friendship they desired with Russia, he appealed 
for the release of the arrested political leadera and for the ending of 
persecution and political terror in Poland. 


GREECE. May 12.—The German garrison in Crete surrendered un- 
conditionally. 

May 15.—The Regent, in a speech at Rhodes, said “the Dodecanese 
are free and Greek”. 


HUNGARY. May 14—The U.S S. 3rd Army captured Gen. ieee: 
C.-in-C. of the Hungarian Army and Minister of War under the 
Szalasi regime. 


ITALY. May 12.—F.-M. Alexander discussed with the Prime 
Minister the problems of military occupation. 

The Cabinet issued a statement to the effect that the Y 
military occupation of Venezia Giulia “‘serioualy prejudices the solution 
of problems which the United Nations themselves have declared must 
be reserved until the peace”. The Cabinet, therefore, renewed “‘its 
precise and urgen est that the occupation and administration of 
these territories ee kold be entrusted to those military forces of the 
Powers with which the Armistice was concluded and which alone can 
provide a guarantee of neutrality and impartiality”. 

May 14.—-Yugoslav statement on Trieste. (see Yugoslavia.) 

May 15.—The Prime Minister, in a statement, emphasized the 
Government’s willingness to re-examine the problem of Italy’s eastern 
frontiers with the “elected representatives of a free Yugoslavia”. Those 
frontiers, he recalled, had been settled by mutual agreement at Rapallo, 
though Fascist ion, “for which the Italian people cannot be 
blamed”, had violated the agreement. Though confident of reaching a 
settlement with Yugoslavia, he ended, Italy was determined to defend 

any tendencies towards conquest, occupation, or annexation, 
lands where lived Italians desirous of remaining within the Italian 
community. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that German prisoners-of- 
war would be employed on reconstruction work, and that the Allies had 
offered Italy up to 200,000 of them. 

British and U.S. Notes regarding the administration of Trieste. 
(see Yugoslavia.) 

May 17~—The Yugoslay commandant of Trieste addressed a 
“‘people’s meeting” composed of delegates from each area of the city, 
who elected delegates to constitute the “general council” of Trieste. . 

_The Yugoslavs were reported to have called up all men between 17 
and 5o for service with the Yugoslav army. 

On the Isonzo the Yugoslavs began to retire to the east side, by agree- 
ment with the British and U.S. military authorities. 

~ May 18.—French statement on incidents in northern Italy. (see. 
France.) 


$ ’ 
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May 19.—Some 23 tons of gold found by U.S. troops at Fortezza 
were deposited in the vaults of the Bank of Italy in Rome, to be held for 
the Allied financial agency. 

F.-M. Alexander, in a message to the Allied forces in the Mediter- 
- ranean theatre, said the territory round Trieste and Gorizia and that 
around Villach and Klagenfurt were claimed by Marshal Tito. “We 
have no objection”, he said, “to claims being put forward by Marshal 
Tito to this territory; his claims will be examined and finally settled 
with fairness and impartiality at the peace conference in exactly the 
same manner as other disputed areas pie hont Europe. Our poue 
is that territorial changea dauid be made only after thorough study and 
after full consultation and deliberation between the various Govern- 
ments concerned. Itis, however, Marshal Tito’s apparent intention to 
establish his claims by force of arms and military occupation. Action 
of this kind would be all too reminiscent of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Japan. It is to prevent such actions that we have been fighting this war. 

“We have agreed to work together to seek an orderly and just solution 
of territorial problems. This is one of the cardinal principles for which 
the peoples of the United Nations have made their tremendous sacrifices 
in ie kaden to obtain a just and lasting peace. It is one of the 
cornerstones on which our representatives, with the pee of 
world public opinion, are now at work at San Francisco to build a system 
of world security. 

“We cannot now throw away the vital principles for which we have 
all fought. Under these principles it is our duty to hold these disputed 
territories as trustees until their ultimate disposal is settled at the peace 
conference. Within these territories our duty and responsibility are to 
keep law and order by our military forces and to ensure peaceful and 
secure life for the peoples through our Allied Military Government. 
We may be relied upon to act impartially, as we do not covet these 
territories ourselves. . P 

“In this situation I tried my best to come to a friendly agreement 
with Marshal Tito, but did not succeed. The United States and British 
Governments have therefore taken the matter up directly with Marshal 
Tito. The Soviet Government have been kept fully informed.” 

May 20.—The Trieste members of the National Committee of 
Liberation, who had taken refuge in Rome, issued a statement through 
the Prime Minister’s press bureau affirming that the Italo-Slovene anti- 
Fascist committee recently formed in Trieste was nominated by the 
Yugoslav military authorities to exercise all ciyil powers in Trieste and 
the province, and that it contained several Italian quislings, men who were 
unknown in Trieste and belonging to no national party. 

.In Trieste itself tension was described as having much diminished. 

Marshal Tito’s statement to telegraph een CA Yugoslavia.) 


JAPAN. ‘May 15.—The Cabinet decided to abrogate all treaties with 
Germany and other European nations. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. May 8.—Seyes-Inquart was placed under 
arrest by the Canadian 1st Army, to whom he had been handed over 
after capture by British troops in Germany. 

May 9.—The British Admiralty announced that British merchant 
vessels had been entering Rotterdam for several days with supplies of 
food and coal. 

May 16.—The Prime Minister offered the Queen the resignation of 
his Cabinet. The Queen requested the Cabinet to continue in office 
until she had a full opportunity to-further the formation of a new 
Cabinet. - 


NORWAY. May 8.—A party o British airmen and presamen 
and 3 Danes arrived in Oslo, where sf found the patriots in control. 
May 10.—Quisling and 4 of his Ministers gave themselves up in 
Oslo and were arrested. Four other members of his Cabinet, and Chief 
Justice Molev and other members of the Supreme Court, the police 
president of Oslo, and about 400 leading quislings were also arrested. 
Terboven and Gen. Rediess, the Gea police chief, committed . 
suicide. 
% Request for further credit granted by Swedish Government. (see 
weden. 

May A It was reported from Stockholm that Fehlis, head of the 
security police in Norway, Jonas Lie, Police Minister in Quisling’s 
government, and Rogstád, police chief, had committed suicide. 

Riianes, a quisling Minister, surrendered to the Home Front forces. 

May 12.—The Ministers Hartmann and Stoestad, Governor 
Utheim, and the former police president, Welhaven, atrived in Oslo. 

May 13.—Crown Prince Olav arrived in Oslo accompanied by the 
Minister of Defence, Hr. Torp, the Minister of Justice, Hr. Wold, and 
the Minister of Commerce, Hr. Nielsen. On Prince Olav’s arrival it 
was revealed that the leader of the Home Front was the president of 
the Supreme Court, Hr. Paal Berg. 


a 


POLAND. May 10,-M. Mikolajczyk stated in London that the 
arrested leaders constituted a political delegation and were always 
sincere advocates of co-operation with Russia. They were members 
either of the Shadow Cabinet or of the Shadow Parliament known as the 
Council of National Unity which was made up only of democratic 
parties. The Council took the initiative immediately after his own 
resignation as Prime Minister with a view to settling Polish-Soviet 
relations. It demanded the os aaa of the Arciszewski Govern- 
ment, and some of the es demanded its resignation and his own 
return. The members of the Council were anxious to reveal themselves 
immediately Soviet troops entered the country, but the lack of freedom 
and the methods applied by the Lublin Committee prevented this. 
Co ently they requested through London that their identity should 
be disclosed to the Soviet, British, and U.S. Governments. They ex- 
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pressed their readiness to take part in the three-Power Commission in 
Moscow, and they did not conceal their critical attitude towards the 
Polish Government in London. Finally, they contacted the Soviet 
authorities, who declared that they were anxious for the political parties 
to leave the underground and to be “induced in the entire current of 
democratic forces of independent Poland”. 

M. Mikolajczyk then described the opening of conversations’ with a 
Ruasian officer on March 17, and how some of the political leaders left 
in 2 parties on March 27 and 28. M. Witos was taken away for con- 
versations with representatives of the Lublin Committee, but returned 
to his home after 5 days. Other leaders of the democratic parties were 
pubeegoeany eed including Dr. Kiernik. 

May 18.—Gen. Bor told the press, in-London, that the Germans had 
tried three times to get him to take up arms against the Russians, but in 
vain. As C.-in-C. of the Home py tee he es some 300,000 men under 
him, and the Warsaw garrison numbered 35,000. He was in Warsaw 
throughout the battle, and tried to to get into contact with the Red Army, 
but there were no Russian liaison officers in the city, and his own officers 
who went to get into touch with the Red Army were arrested. 

The moment chosen for the rising was to synchronize with 
the Russian advance, but after very hard fightmg against 5 German 
divisions they had to give up. The Russians withdrew on the east, but 
he did not believe there was any other reason for this than that the Ger- 
mans launched a sharp counter-attack which forced them to yield 
eae Before and during the rising he had given the strictest orders 

his forces to co-operate with the Red Army. So long as it was a 
matter of ejecting the Germans co-operation was correct, but when the 
fighting ended his commanders were arrested by the Russians. He 
estimated that hundreds of his officers and tens of thousands of his men 
were arrested at Vilna and elsewhere. 

is fo the political leaders arrested ih Math tendio were auth 
him during the battle of Warsaw, and he could testify to their being 
pon democrats, patriotic, and thoroughly loyal to the Allies. 

„Marshal Stalin’s statement regarding the arrest of the 
polist E delegates . (see U.S.S.R.) 

May 21 TM Mikolajezyk’s statement in London. (ses Great Britain.) 


PORTUGAL. May 18.—The Prime Minister, addressing | Parlia- 
ment, said his foreign policy would remain the same—main and 

the ce with Britain and friendly relations with the 
U.S.A., France, Brazil, and their neighbours of the Portuguese colonies. 
Their neutrality during the war had been collaborationist with Britain, 
but this was the last European war in which Portugal could or should 
remain neutral. 

They would not abandon the corporative system, and he hoped that, 
cleansed of some abuses and excesses, it would “return to the purity of 
its principles, from which, to some extent through war-time circum- 
stances, it had departed”, 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. May 19.—Demonstrations and 
strikes took place in connection with the landing in the country of some 
1,200 Pech troops. The Lebanese Prime Minister, announcing their 
arrival in Parlament, said “the French think that with their armies they 
on deprive us of our independence, which we obtained anly after much 
ed. They can cut off our heads and destroy us, but they cannot 
ee our independence. I do not believe any Lebanese accepts the 
present situation ... We refuse to conclude a treaty giving a Mor 
position to any Power wishing to impose authority on us by force 

Gen. Beynet, the French representative, who had lately returned to 
Beirut, was reported by the press to be negotiating cultural, financial, 
and strategic agreements with the two Governments, but so far no 
progress had been made. , 

May 20.—The two Governments handed a joint statement to Gen. 
Beynet, declaring that they had discussed the situation arising from the 
dispatch of troops to ihe Lebanon without the consent which was 
stipulated in the Joint-Note addressed to the French. They found that 
the arrival of the troops was an encroachment on their country’s 
sovereignty, and considered that the French explanation revealed a 

irit incompatible with their independence. They had accordi ly 
des ided not to enter into negotiations and to place all responsibility 
the situation on the French. 

May a1.—The Acting Prime Minister of Syria told the preas that he 
had asked the Allies for the evacuation of all foreign troops from Syria 
now that the war was over, and the establishment of full sae. for 
the Syrian Army. -~ 

He also stated that Notes accompanying copies of the SERET 
to the French had been handed to the diplomatic representatives of 
Britain, the U.S.A., Soviet Russia, Egypt, Irak, Saudi Arabia, and 
Transjordan. ` 

A member of the French delegation told the Beirut preas that the 
movement of Allied troo To on pple and Lebanese territory came under 
military requirements, tion of which could not be modifed 
unilaterally. “We connidec’” he said, “that the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments are making these normal troop movements, which have 
caused no objection within the past 4 years, a pretext for the refusal to 
negotiate. So far as the treaty pro are concerned we have absolute 
respect for the independence of the two Stat roclaimed byFranc¢ 
herself—and it was in this spirit that we intended to hold the talks 
which the two Governments now reject”. 

French Government statement. (see France.) 


SWEDEN. May 10.—It was learnt that the Government had decided 
to comply with a Norwegian request for a further credit of 100 million 
crowns. 


SWITZERLAND. May 16.—The Government decided to deport a 
number of former officials of the German Legation for their Nazi pro- 
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da. It was reported that Ridin, formerly a professor at Munich 
niversity, who helped to draw up Hitler’s racial laws, had been de- 
prived of his Swiss nationality. 


TURKEY May 19.—The President, speaking to the youth ‘of the 
country in Ankara, reviewed the Government’s plans for primary 
education, the distribution of land to peasants, and the developmient 
of industries, and said that as soon as precautionary measures imposed 
by the war were lifted, democratic principles would be given wider 
scope in the political and intellectual life of the country. - 


U.S.A. May 8.—The President, in a broadcast announcing the end 
of the war in Europe, emphasized that victory was but half won, and 
that in order to defeat the Japanese, work must be the watchword for 
the coming months. He called upon every American “to stick to his 
post until the last battle is won”. 

May 1o.—The Secretary of War told the press that American 
casualties in the European war were 800,000, of whom 150,000 had been 
killed. 


M. Molotov left San Francisco for Moscow. 

The French Minister of Economy called on the President on his way 
from San Francisco. He told the press that he had proposed to the 
President that the French should participate in the war against Japan, 
and that 2 divisions of French troops were ready to go. 

May 11.—The Argentine delegation, headed ‘be Br. Miguel Angel 
Carcano arrived in San Francisco. 

Mr. Stimson stated in Washington that plans had been made with 
Britain, Russia, and France for “a stern military government” over 
Germany. The U.S. Government had formed a Group Control 
Council which would be fitted into the control council for Germany. 
The Group would be divided into 12 major divisions corresponding 
roughly to the Ministers of the German Central Government. These 
would include 3 military divisions, transport, political, economic, and 
finance divisions, a reparations, deliveries, and restitution division, and - 
internal affairs and communications, legal, prisoners-of-war, and man- 
power divisions. The task of purging all public Nazi agencies and 
industries would be shared by all divisions, while an overall intelligence 
section would supervise the whole programme of eliminating 
Nazism. Two other sections would control propaganda. 

Gen. Eisenhower would be the U.S. representative on the control 
council of 4, and would also be in charge of the American zone of 
occupation. 

ay 13.—The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Grew, stated that the 
United States opposed the setting up by Marshal Tito’s Government 
of a Yugoslav administration in Trieste. He said that the dispoaition of 
Venezia Giulia should not be “through sudden unilateral action in the 
flush of victory”, and he had reminded Marehal Tito that he had agreed 
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in February to allied military control there. The U.S. policy, backed by 
that of Britain, was that territorial changes should be made only after 
thorough study and full consultation and deliberation between the 
Governments concerned. Mr. Grew said that this was only one of 30 
or more territorial questions in Europe requiring careful study. 

The President accepted the resignation of Mr. Donald Nelson, the 

nal representative of President Roosevelt in China, and appointed 
Mr. Ed Twin Locke as his successor. 

The President appointed Lt.-Col. Hodgson as U.S. Commissioner on 
the United Nations War Crimes Commission in London. 

May SEE Eden and Mr. Attlee arrived in Washington and saw 
the Preaident. The Chinese Foreign Minister also arrived and saw 
the President. 

May 15.—The President told the press that Gen. Racchuier had 
advised him that a free preas could not be restored in Germany until 
Nazi and militarist influence had been completely eliminated. 

Mr. Grew stated that as Germany had been defeated deliveries of 
lend-lease materials to Russia had been substantially curtailed, but that 
eine would probably be continued on the basis of Soviet military 
su requirements. 

tte 17.—The Attorney-General told the Senate Committee in 
Washington that many cartel arrangements disrupted during the 
European war-were being resumed—‘‘meetings have been held, plans 
laid, and in some cases agreements srad entered into”. He did not 
identify the firms or countries concerned, but added that the danger of 
some of these agreements would be considerably diminished if Europe 
could be rid of the German cartel structures, 

May 18.—The director of Lend-lease announced that Australia, 
New Zealand, and India provided the U.S. armed forces in the Far 
East with food valued at $283,767,000 between March 1941 and 
December 1944. 

President Truman received the French Foreign Minister, and ‘re- 
affirmed the complete willingness of the United States to relinquish to 
France part of their zone of occupation in Germany. He also said he 
would like to meet Gen. de Gaulle for a personal discussion of the rôle 
- France could play in the settlement of both European and world 
“problems. America would welcome any assistance France and her other, 
allies might b ring to the struggle against Japan and which might be 
synchronized the operations dlready planned or under way. 

Mr. Truman also assured M. Bidault that his Government would 
continue to do all it could through material aid to facilitate French 
recovery, saying, “A strong France represents a gain to the world”. 

May 20.—Mr. Grew stated that the Government found Marshgl 
Tito’s reply about Trieste unsatisfactory, and that it could not be 
reconciled with the American position. The Government were now 
consulting with other Governments concerned in order that the 
principles of a just and orderly settlement of the dispute should not be 

iced. 

ae ai.—The French Foreign Minister said in Washington that 
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France would do her utmost in'the fight against Japan, and that “French 
land forces, as well as naval units, are ready to participate in both 
current and future operations under the Allied supreme command”. 


U.S.S.R. May 8.—It was officially announced in Moscow that all 
forces under the German High Command would cease military opera- 
tions after 11.01 p.m. Moscow time. 

May 9.—Marshal Stalin, in a broadcast to the people, said that 
sichough ithe Soviet Union rejoiced i in complete victory, it did not intend 
either to exterminate or destroy Germany. 

May 14.—M. Molotov arrived in Moscow. 

May 19.—Marshal Stalin, in a reply to a letter of May 11 from a 
British press representative, stated that the arrest of the 16 Poles, 
“headed by the notorious diversionist Gen. Okulicki”, was in no way 
connected with the question of the reconstruction ‘of the Provisional 
Government. They were arrested “by virtue of a law dealing with the 
safeguarding of the rear of the Red Abas from diversionists, analogous 
to the British law of the Defence of the Realm”. The arrest was made 
by the Soviet military authorities in conformity with an ent made 
between the Polish Provisional Government and the Soviet Military 
Command, “It is not true”, he said, “that the arrested Poles had been 
pa for the ine of negotiations with the Soviet authorities”. 

uestion of the reconstruction of the Government could only be 

i on the basis of the Crimean resolutions, and “I am of opinion”, 
he concluded, “that the Polish question can be solved by agreement 
among the Allies subject to the fulfilment of the following conditions: 
(1) that when the Provisional Government is reconstituted it is recog- 
nized as the kernel of the future Polish Government of national unity, 
by analogy with Y via, where the National Council of Liberation 
was recognized as the nucleus of the United Yugoalay Government; 
G) that as a result of reconstruction such a Government in Poland is 

rmed as will carry out a policy of friendship with the Soviet Union, 
and not a policy of a cordon sanitaire directed against the Soviet Union; 
(3) that the question of the reconstruction of the Provisional Govern- 
ment is decided with Poles who have ties at the present time with the 
Polish people, and not without their participation”. 

May 20.—Moscow radio reported that M. Mikoyan, deputy chair- 
man of the Council of Soviet Peoples’ Commissars, on returning from 
Germany told Pravda that Germans in the Russian-occupied area were 
being treated with magnanimity. ‘“We have smashed the Hitlerite army 
and have occupied Berlin”, he said, “but our moral sense and our 
traditions do not allow us to disregard the privations and suffering of 
the civilian population of Germany. 

"The radio Ades that the populedon of these cities, scared by Fascist 
propaganda, had now seen for themselves that Russian troops did not 
wreak vengeance on the civilian population for the monstrous crimes 
committed by the Hitlerites on Soviet territory. 

Moscow radio annouriced the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Denmark. 
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VATICAN CITY. May 9.—The Pope, in a broadcast to the world, 
said that he prayed the war-in the Far East ight end in ačedrdance 
with the principles of justice. “From the ce of those’ who-have 
‘fallen must arise a new and better Europe and a universe founded on 
fear of God, obedience to His commandments, and 1espect for human 
dignity, and on the sacred principle of equality of rights for all pama 
and States,” 


` 


YUGOSLAVIA May 12.—Italian Cabinet's: statement on Tia 
see Italy 

May 13.—U.8. opposition to Marshal Tito’s administration be 
Trieste. (see U.S.A.) 

May 14.—British Government’s endorsement of U.S. statement on 
Trieste. (see Great Britain.) 

The Belgrade wireless quoted a Government spokesman as denying 
the reports that Yugoslavia wanted to present the world with an accom- 
plished fact by the occupation of Venezia Giulia, but as saying that as 
this area had been liberated by their army and at great sacrifice it was 
natural that they should remain in occupation. Moreover, this territory, 
he said, was “not foreign Boil but our own sovereign land, snatched 
from Yugoslavia in the 

May 15.—The Britis and U.S. Ambassadors handed their Notes 
concerning the administration of Trieste to-the Foreign Minister in 
Belgrade. The general principle laid down was that territorial claims 
could not be settled by conquest in advance of the Peace Conference. 
The principle was applicable in every case where territorial changes 
were in question. The Yugloeav Government was, therefore, asked to 


observe this principle in the interests of peaceful sree taro and 
without prejudice to the claims it would See bee before the Peace Con- 
ference. Military ents, necessitated the western part of 


Venezia Giulia a should be under the undisputed authority of F M 
Alexander. The ports of Trieste and Pola and the towns of 
and Monfalcone must be under his control, and in order that his Tine 
of communication into-Austria might be unimpeded there must be a 
sufficient area to allow free administration. Within this zone Allied 
Military Government would function under his authority, and any 
Yugoslav forces must be subject to his orders. 
May 19.—The-Yugoslav radio broadcast the reply of the Govern- 
ment to the Notes from the British and U.S. Governments. It read: 
“The Government of democratic federal Yugoslavia have given their 
‘ answer to the note from the British and American Governments 
ing the ion of the military occupation of Istria, Trieste, and the 
Slovene littoral by troops of the Yugoslav army. ‘The answer is composed 
in the spirit of Allied co-operation and emphasizes that the Yugoslav 
army, as one of the Allied armies, has the right, equal to the right of all 
the other Allied armies, to remain on the territory which it has 
thro h hard fighting against the common enemy. 
e Yogoslsy army, in the course of difficult battles whose aim was 
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both the cutting off of considerable parts of the enemy army and the 
liberation of its enslaved brothers, has made great sacrifices in blood 
and has shown many examples of unique heroism. 

“The fact that the population of these districts has already for two 
years participated in A liberation struggle, that the great majority of 
it ia Yugoslav, and that it has suffered great losses in the struggle Spon : 
German and Italian Fascism, cannot be a hindrance to our demand that. 
the organization of the military administration be given to our army and 
the organization and execution of civil affaira given to liberation com- 
mittees elected by the people. 

“The needs of our allies with regard to ports and communications 
have been fully secured in accordance with the spirit of conversations 
between Marsal Tito and Field-Marshal Alexander on the occasion of 
the winter visit to Belgrade of Field-Marahal Alexander. The Yugoslav 
army’s presence in Istria, Trieste, and the Slovene littoral is demanded 
by our army’s honour and the whole of our country, and does not in any 
way pre-judge decisions of the peace conference which will finally 
decide to whom these territories should belong. Democratic federal 
Yugoslavia is also against all unilateral annexations.” 

May 20.—The Borba of Belgrade, in a leading article, said the inten- 
tion of the Government to avoid misunderstandings with the Allies 
was best shown by the example of Carinthia. The Government asked 
the Allies that they should take the Yugoslav army into consideration 
when fixing the zones of occupation in Austria, especially Carinthia, 
“where the Slovene population was a furnace of resistance within 
Germany itself”. The Soviet Union approved this request. Meanwhile, 
the Allied Powers occupied the greater part of Carin and the Yugo- 
slav army, while still engaged in fighting the enemy, had at the Allied 
request to hand over the campaign to the Allied forces. “Our Govern- 
ment accepted this demand. Our troops retired from Carinthia”. 

The article concluded: “Just as there is no doubt that the presence of 
the Yugoslav Army in Trietste and in Julinska Krajina (Venezia Giulia) 
in no way prejudices the decisions of the peace conference, we underline 
that the withdrawal of our troops from Carinthia does not mean that 
our peoples will renounce their justified demand that this region, where 
the majority of the population i is Slovene, ahould: be incorporated in 
democratic federative ugoslavia. 

Marshal Tito, in an interview with the “New Yugoslavia” 
agency said, “I cannot but express my resentment and surprise at the 
impossible comparison that the presence of the as aa troops in 
Istria and the Slovene littoral is similar to Hitler’s, Mussolini’s, and 
Japanese methods of conquests. Such an accusation can only be thrown 
into the face of an enemy, but not on to a tortured and bled-white ally 
which until now was recognized by all the freedom-loving people as an 

example of heroism and self-sa critics i in this great war of Uberstion. 
ney c Yugoslav army chased the forces of occupation with the might 
of their arms right to the River Soco (Isonzo) and beyond, and no 
character of conquest can be attributed to its presence in this territory. 
Such an accusation I reject most emphatically. 


` 
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“I declare once again that our army, that Yugoslavia, is prepared to 
co-operate with the Allied Pra i the Allied countries, but at the 
same time I declare that Yugoslavia cannot allow herself to be humiliated 
or tricked out of her rights. I declare that Yugoslavia is prepared for 
collaboration and agreement on a basis hich shall not be insulting or 
humiliating to her as an Allied country.” 

May 21.—A broadcast from Belgrade said that the Government had 
stated that, (1) Yugoelavia in no way intended to annex Venezia Giulia 
‘before the peace conference, but might settle the question of the coastal 
area of Istria and Trieste before the peace conference by direct negotia- 
` tions with Italy; (2) they were prepared to discuss the present status of 
these territories, “with a view to finding, in agreement with the Allies, a 
solution that will satisfy both sides and which will not be contrary to 
the interests of the populations of these territories” 

Later, a statement was issued by Tanjug, thd "Yugoslav telegraph. 
agency in London, saying, “The Government of democratic federal 
Yugoslavia has given no statement in connection with Trieste and Istria 


over Belgrade radio. On the contrary, these news agencies only reported 
incomplete, and even incorrect, comments of the Belgrade prese”, - 
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THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 
A Note on the Historical Background 


the name Macedonia is mentioned three reflections tend to 
pass through the mind. First, come thoughts of Philip of Mace- 
don, allig the incredible conquests of his son Alexander the Great. 
Secondly, the memory of the call to St. Paul to “Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us”. Thirdly, one is conscious that “Macédoine” is a 
French culinary term. These reflections actually form by no means a 
bad basis for a anata of the Macedonian question. As regards 
the firet, it is worthy to note that, since the collapse of Alexander’s 
Empire, Macedonia been no more than a geographical expression; 
it has never been an independent sovereign State. As regards the 
second, throughout the the inhabitants have all too often had 
occasion to seek help and have frequently suffered from the efforts of 
those who, either from fanaticism or self-interest, have mistaken 
terrorism for assistance. The reason for the third will be apparent 
when considering the origin of the modern Macedonians. 

In view of the above considerations the exact boundaries of Mace- 
donia are impossible to define. For general purposes, however, they 
may be taken to be as follows: To the east the bounty roughly bisects 
the northern shore of the Aegean, touching this sea opposite the north- 
east corner of the island of Thasos. Thence it runs north-west for 180 
miles to Vranje, thence south-west for 60 miles to the Albanian frontier, 
thence south for 70 miles, thence south-east for 100 miles to the sea 
at Mount Olympus. 

It therefore contains the port of Salonika, the principal outlet to the 
sea for the interior of the Balkan Peninsula, and the valleys of the rivers 
Struma and Vardar cutting northwards through the surrounding 
mountains to the northern boundary. Macedonia is not without poten- 
tial wealth. It contains many minerals, which on account of unsettled 
conditions and lack of communications have never been at all fully 

loited. It also produces some of the best tobacco grown in Europe. 

Mhe modern Macedonian question revolves round the o of the 

resent inhabitants of the above area, and a brief summary a 

hess is necessary to its understanding. During the empire of Alexander 
< 
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` the Great the country became completely Hellenized, though that is 
not to say that the inhabitants were all or even principally of Greek 
origin. Some thirteen centuries ago the Slav migration into the Balkan 
Peninsula began, and in succeeding centuries successive Slav Empires 
contended with the Byrantine Empire for dominion over Macedonia. 
With the break up of the Byzantine i Macedonia first came under 
1 rule, and s ently in the fourteenth century formed part 
¢ Serbian Empire of Stephen Dushan. This same century saw the 
invasion of Europe by the Turks, who by 1430 had conquered the whole 
of Macedonia, which they retained until 1912. ' 

In view of this turbulent history it must surely be clear that there 
can be no question of racial purity in Macedonia. Obviously, successive 
invaders will all have left their traces behind them,and in the light of 
these facts it is easy to understand why the French adopted the name of 
“Macédoine” as a culinary term meaning “a mixture”. 

Clear as the above argument may be, it is important to realize that the 
point of view of the peoples of the Balkans themselves is different. To 
a Serb there is nothing unreasonable in the plea that, because Stephen 
Dushan ruled Macedonia six hundred years ago, the inhabitants are 
Serbs, and it should belong to Yugoslavia.. Likewise, the Bulgar will 
base a similar argument on the successive Bulgarian medieval occupa- 
tions of the country, while the Greeks ‘will go back to ‘Alexander the 
Great. 

Another cause of confusion is the Balkan tendency to confuse 

ion with race—to take it for granted, for instance, that a Mobam- 
m must be a Turk, and to classify Christians raciglly in accordance 
with the branch of-the Orthodox Church to which they belong. In his 
book Macedonia, published in 1906, Mr. H. N. Brailsford gives the 
following conversation which he had with a Macedonian peasant: 

“Is your village Greek or Bulgarian?” 

“It is Bulgarian now, but four years ago it was Greek.” 

“How did that miracle come about?” 

“We are all poor men, but we wanted to have our own school and a 

triest who will look after us pom We used to have a Greek teacher. 

e paid him £5 a year and hi d, but we had no priest of our own. 
We shared a priest with several other vi but he was very un- 

unctual and remiss. We went to the G bishop to complain, but 

e refused to do anything for us. The Bulgarians heard of this and they 
came and made us an o They said they would give us a priest who 
would live in the village and a teacher to whom we need pay nothing. 
Well, Sir, ours is a poor village, and so of course we became Bulgarians.” 


The modern Macedonian question arose from two events of the 
eighteen seventies. First, on March 11, 1870, a decree of the Sultan of 
Turkey created a Bulgarian Exarchate independent of the Patriarch of 
. the Greek Church. The boundaries awarded to the new Exarchate 
caused Macedonia to become the main battle ground between the two 
sides of the schism. The popular demand for the creation of the 
Exarchate was based on the very natural desire of Bulgarians to hear 
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Church services in their own language instead of in Greek. But it is 
clear that its consummation would inevitably stimulate the point of view 
expressed in the above anecdote. 

Secondly, between 1875-77 Turkish misrule of subject races in 
Europe attracted the earnest attention of the Great Powers. Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous campaign of speeches against Bulgarian atrocities 
will be recalled. All attempts at a settlement by negotiation having 
failed, the Russo-Turkish war ensued in 1877 and sa 
of Turkey. The Treaty of San Stephano, signed at its conclusion, 
would have restored the Bulgarian Empire of the Middle Ages and 
awarded the whole of Macedonia down to the shores of the Aegean to 
Bulgaria. This decision was based on the best ethnographical map avail- 
able, which showed the population of Macedonia to be overwhelmingly 
Bulgarian. But few European travellers explored Macedonia in those 
days, and there can be little doubt that the compilere of the map had 
been content to accept without further inquiry the bald statements of 
peasants that they were Bulgarian. The value of such statements has 
already been exposed in the anecdote taken from Mr. Brailsford’s book. 

The Bulgarian case for the possession of Macedonia rests on the 
limits given to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bulgarian Exarchate 
and on the Treaty of San Stephano. The Treaty, however, never came 
into operation, owing to the objections of the Great Powers, led by Great 
Britain. The Treaty of Berlin, which was substituted for that of San 
Stephano, placed Macedonia once more under Turkish rule. 

Turkish promises of better government as usual proving abortive, the 
acute phase of the Macedonian question arose, and lasted until 1908. 
The Turks skilfully played off the Macedonian aspirations of the sur- 
rounding countries one against another, while the internal affairs of 
Macedonia continued chaotic. Many attempts were made by the Great 
Powers to improve matters, but without success, until in 1903 an inter- 
national Macedonian Gendarmerie was established by the Munzsteg 
Programme, so called from the place of its signature. This arrangement 
was, however, largely ineffective in pacifying the rival factions. An 
International Commission of Finance was also set up. 

The Young Turk revolution of 1908, which was born in Macedonia 
at Salonika, was hailed as ushering in the millennium. Its leader, Enver 
Bey, declared “henceforth we are all brothers”, the president of the 
B ian Committee embraced the Greek Archbishop, and the services 

e foreign Gendarmerie officers and the Finance Commission were 
alike dispensed with. But disillusionment followed quickly when it 
became clear that equality merely meant Turkification. The situation 
rapidly became intolerable, the Balkan States combined in an attempt 
to solve the Macedonian question, and the Balkan War of 1912 ensued. 
In the agreements concluded when the alliance was formed Serbia 
recognized Bulgaria’s right to the territory east of the Rhodope and the 
Struma, while Bulgaria recognized Serbia’s right to the territory north 
and west of the Shar Planina. In the event of the portion of Macedonia 
not included within these limits not being formed into an autonomous 
province, they agreed to divide it roughly equally between them. No 


ed in the defeat . 
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similar agreement as to the division of conquered Turkish territory was 
contained ın the treaty between Bulgaria and Greece. After the war 
the allies quarrelled amongst themselves, and in the second Balkan War 
of 1913 Bulgaria was defeated and was left with only a small portion 
of eastern Macedonia, a share which was still further slightly diminished 
as a result of the Great War of 1914-18. 

Here a brief reference must be made to the organization which for 
forty Died! dominated and plagued the Macedonian question, and will 
probably do so again if given the chance. In 1893 the Internal Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organization, commonly called I.M.R.O., was 
founded at Ressen in south-west Macedonia and moved its head- 

to Sofia in the following year. The Committee at the head of 
slap organization was composed of Bulgarians and Macedonian refugees, 
many of whom rose to important positions in Bulgaria and hoped to 
exploit the potential wealth of Macedonia under the protection of their 
adopted country. - 

Before long the Committee split into two branches. One, known as 
the Supreme Committee, aimed at the incorporation of Macedonia into 
Bulgaria. The other, known as the Central Committee of Internal 
Organization, desired a certain degree of autonomy for Macedonia and 
federation with Bulgaria. Both were responsible for the chronic state of 
unrest and disturbance during the first decade of this century to which 
reference has already been made. Both factions fought one another and 
the Turks continuously, and many leaders of both were murdered by 
their rivals. During this period the Central Committee gained the 
ascendancy, but after the Young Turk revolution of 1908 lost ground 
steadily to its rival, which became all powerful. 

The two leading personalities were Todor Alexandrov, most famous of 
all Macedonian revolutionaries, and Protogherov, a Macedonian who 
rose to the rank of general in the Bul army and was head of the 
Comitadyjis, as the disturbers of M onian peace are called. There is 
some evidence that during the 1914-18 war the Austro-Hungarian Lega- 
tion in Sofia subsidized Comitadjis working under Protogherov to carry 
out raids against Serbian communications. There is, at any rate, little 
doubt that such Comitadji raids were carried out in Bulgarian uniforms 
and with Bulgarian weapons. It is also probable that Todor Alexan- 
drov’s Committee put eels on the Bulgarian Government to drive 
them into war with Serbia in 1913 and with the Entente Powers in 1915. 

At the conclusion of the war in 1918 a wave of disillusionment swept 
over the Bulgarian people, who placed much of the blame for the war 
on I.M.R.O. Moreover, the policy of the Government of M. Stam- 
bolisky was to accept the verdict of the war, without acknowledging 
the justice of the peace settlement, and to re-establish good relations 
with Bulgaria’s neighbours. Nevertheless, aa early as 1920 Comitadji 
raids based on Bulgarian soil recommenced in Macedonia, leading to a 
joint protest from Yugoslavia, Greece, and Rumania in 1922. Bulgaria 
appealed to the e of Nations under Article 11 of the Covenant, 
pleading that the military clauses of the Peace Treaty rendered them 
impotent to suppreas these raids. Admittedly, to do so was not easy, 
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since many well-organized and armed refugees from Macedonia had 
flocked into Bulgarian territory. 

Stambolisky, however, decided that in Bulgaria’s interests such 
activities must cease, and a conference held at Nish during March and 
April 1923 between Yugoslav and Bulgarian delegations reached agree- 
ment on the measures to be taken. But in June he was overthrown and 
murdered by a combination of the opposition political parties and ` 
I.M.R.O. 

The new Bulgarian Government under M. Tsankov could not safely 
give any support to J.M.R.O., who accordingly entered into negotiations 
with the Communists, the leading opposition party, and the text of an 
agreement alleged to have been concluded between Todor Alexandrov 
and the Third International was published in June, 1924. It led, how- 
ever, to a split in I.M.R.O. cul the assassination of Alexandrov ir 
August. He was succeeded as leader by Ivan Mihailov, the most un- 
scrupulous and dangerous of all Macedonian revolutionaries. This still 
left I.M.R.O. divided into two factions: one, under Mihailov, in favour 
of the incorporation of Macedonia in Bulgaria; the other, under Pro- 
togherov, in favour of independence under the League of Nations or 
autonomy within a South Slav or Balkan Federation. This uneasy 
coalition lasted until Mihailov had Protogherov assaasinated in 1928. 

The Macedonian turmoil and quarrels of 1924 were offset by one 
constructive and successful measure. The exchange effected between 
the Greek population of Anatolia and the Turkish population of Greek 
Macedonia was carried out, to the mutual and lasting satisfaction of 
both nations, and to some extent simplified the mixture ‘of races. But 
it also led to a considerable influx of Slav refugees into B ia, thus 
further increasing the numbers of the possible disturbers of the peace 
collected there. 

For the next few years the situation remained thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. Comitadji activities continued, and protests to Bulgaria by her 
neighbours were met with promises that the Government would do 
their best to improve matters, but little or no action was taken. 

In 1927 Yugoslavia made a genuine effort to improve her relations 
with B ia, a move facilitated by a reduction in the number of fron- 
tier incidents. Moreover, it was noticeable that, when they occurred, 
the Government whose nationals suffered no longer insisted that the 
other Government was responsible. But a decision of the Greco-Bul- 
garian Mixed Emigration Commission (who supervised the exchange 
of populations between Greece and Bulgaria in accordance with a 
Convention of Nov. 27, 1919) to liquidate Bu ecclesiastical and 
scholastic property in those villages of Greek Macedonia whence the 
. majority of the Bulgarian population had emigrated, provided a con- 
venient grievance to I.M.R.O., who increased the activities of the 
Comitadji bands. 

In the face of this provocation the Greek and Yugoslav Governments 
displayed a conciliatory spirit, in marked contrast to ‘their attitude on 
previous occasions. Yugoslavia did, however, demand the suppression 
of I.M.R.O., and the Bulgarian Government went so far as to proclaim 
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martial law in their portion of Macedonia; but this had little effect. 
When Protogherov was murdered in ri the British and French 
Governments jointly urged the Bulgarian Government to take the oppor- 
tunity of suppressing I.M.R.O., but nothing was done. 

Nevertheless, the determination of Yugoslavia to establish better 
relations with Bulgaria continued and bore fruit. It gathered further 
impetus in 1933 from the rapprochement of the two Royal Families. 

In May, 1934 a new Bulgarian Government under Colonel Kimon 
Georgiev at ed the nettle, and announced their intention of 
establishing orii a over the whole country. By the end of the 
month troops were engaged in cleaning up the districts in which 
I.M.R.O. had been practically autonomous for years. Some three hun- 
dred leaders were arrested, and 10,938 rifles, 701,388 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 7,767 hand grenades, 47 machine guns, and other military supplies 
were confiscated. Mihailov unluckily escaped into Turkey and the 
Turkish Government refused to extradite him. They made it a con- 
dition of his asylum, however, that he ahould refrain from all political 
activity. 

It is a most striking fact that, in the period between the suppression 
of I.M.R.O. in May, 1934 and the involvement of the Balkan Peninsula 
in the war in 1941 nothing occurred to attract outside attention to 
Macedonia. The famous question completely disappeared from the 


news. 

Several reflections arise from these facts. In the first place it is note- 
worthy that, in apite of the fact that between 1920 and 1934 successive 
Bulgarian Governments had always protested their inability to suppress 
I.M.R.O., when the problem was firmly tackled it was solved without 
difficulty. From this it seems clear that the inhabitants of the disturbed 
districts were thoroughly tired of I.M.R.O. activities. It alao seems 
probable that Bulgaria could have settled the matter much earlier had 
she really wished. If the above deductions are correct it seems probable 
that the true desires of the inhabitants of Macedonia are peace and good 
government, so that they can achieve the best standard of living possible 
from the resources of their country. It is also likely that the suppression 
of IM.R.O. in 1934 would not have led to the disappearance of Mace- 
donia from the news had the inhabitants really craved to be B : 

The question of the future of Macedonia will neceasarily arise during 
the forthcoming peace settlement. It has already been proclaimed that 
Bulgaria, by her conduct during the war, has forfeited ail claims to any 
increase of territory. Concessions to Bulgarian claims have, therefore, 
been ruled out, except presumably in so far as minor frontier adjust- 
ments can be eitected by mutual consent between the parties concerned. 

It may be accepted that Macedonia is not of sufficient size and. 
resources to be able to stand on her own feet as an independent soverei 
State. Nor is the population sufficiently homogeneous throughout for 
tbis to be a satisfactory solution. It is, however, a fact that the popula- 
tion of the portion of Macedonia which has been part of Greece since 
1913 is predominantly Greek. Moreover, during the period of turmoil 
between 1922 and 1934 Greek Macedonia was but little involved in the 
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trouble. It seems probable, therefore, that in the future Greece will 
retain her portion of Macedonia, though it will be necessary to ensure 
that this in no way interferes with the in able geographical fact that 
the port of Salonika is the principal sea outlet of the B Peninsula 
as a whole. 

As regards the reat of the country most observers hope that the war 
will result in the establishment of some form of federative union of all 
Slavs in the Balkans. Should Bulgaria and Yugoslavia be drawn 
together in such a combination, the portions of Macedonia hitherto 
under their rule could form an autonomous province within the federa- 
tion. It would then be highly improbable that the Macedonian question 
would ever again trouble Europe. 

One proviso is, However, necessary. Whatever solution may be 
adopted, it is vitally important that I.M.R.O. should not be allowed 
once more to raise its head. Its record is one of persecution and 
terrorism, and its complete eradication is as necessary in the Balkans 
as that of the Nazis in Germany and the Fascists in Italy. 

The situation in Macedonia is at present extremely confused. In 
April, 1941 B ia, without any declaration of war, seized possession 
of the whole of Yugoslav Macedonia and of Greek Eastern Macedonia 
as far as Salonika, but information is not yet available as to what has 
been happening since the Bulgars were driven out again. While the 
unfortunate disturbances in Greece last December do not seem to have 
had any direct bearing on this question, lawlessness is infectious in this 
a of Europe. The failure of the attempt by E.L.A.S. to vies es 

y a coup d'état may, however, have acted as a warning to Macedonian 
extremists. f 
z E. H. W. 
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A Day-to-Day Summary of the Proceedings 


May 22. The chairman of the Ukrainian delegation was asked by the 
press whether the other 14 Soviet Republics would seek membershi 
of the world organization, and replied, “Yes, that is what we foresee”. 

The Trusteeship Committee discussed and defeated an Egyptian 
a aa that all mandated territories should be placed without option 
under the Trustee Council, and also discussed a Guatemalan proposal 
that no territory disputed between States should be put under trustee- 
. ship. 

The Big Five discussed a British proposal that the I.L.O. should be 
mentioned in the Charter and given a special place in the organization. 
The Soviet delegate said that in their view the I.L.O. was not a 
fully representative organization. À 

May 23. Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. were understood to have 
agreed on a formula regarding the Great Powers’ right of veto providing 
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that the Security Council should be able to investigate any dispute or 
situation which might lead to friction without a vote at all. A veto by 
one of the Great Powers would then only come into question when the 
Security Council proceeded to make recommendations on the basis of 
its investigations. 

May a4. The Big Five agreed on the words “self-government or 
independence” being set forth as the objective for peoples under 
trusteeship. They also agreed that China and the U.S. ÈR R. should be 
members of the Trustee Council. 

; May 26. The delegates of Britain, America, China, and the Soviet 

. Union decided after prolonged discussion that any future dispute 
likely to endanger peace could be ‘‘discussed” and “considered” (but 
not investigated onthe spot) by the Security Council without the 
imposition of the veto by any Power. They also agreed that the formal 
investigation of a dispute by a special commission could be undertaken 
only after the Council had sanctioned it by vote. 
- May 29. It was understood that the Soviet Union had agreed to 
meet the request of the middle Powers that they should be consulted 
before being called on to use their forces at the behest of the Security 
Council, and that such countries should (if not members) sit as tem- 
porary members of the Council when it was deciding on the use of their 
forces. The Soviet Government also agreed to the trusteeship echeme, 
and, in particular, to the proposal that there should be no reference in 
the Charter to the future independence of colonial peoples, but only of 
peoples under trusteeship. After the reference to “independence or 
self-government” as the objective for peoples under a trustee they 
desired that the phrase “in accordance with the right of self-determina- 
tion” be added. 

May 30. The Big Five discussed a request put forward by France to 

_ clarify the position of treaties concluded to afford security against 

„enemy countries in the wars t Germany and Japan. France 
pointed out that, in the Charter, it was laid down chat “regional arrange- 
ments directed : the renewal of aggressive policy by enemy States 
in this war” might continue in force until the world or tion took 
over that apeciic responsibility, whereas no such ia eens applied 
to inter-American treaties and agreements, which were alao regional 
arrangements. 

France desired that it be made clear that regional arrangements or 
treaties should not disappear and be lost if taken over by the o 
tion, but be integrated into the wider scheme — should simply be fitted 
in, while keeping their form. Secondly, the full rights of the signatories 
F act without the authorization of the Security Council in case of sudden 


ion should be teed. : 
ae Arab States brought forward amendments regarding the trustee- 
ships, pointing out that if the terms of the existing mandates were 
ERER then the assurances given to “certain communities formerly 
elonging to the Turkish Empire” in Art. 22 of the League Covenant 
ought also to be reaffirmed in the new Charter. 
Juns 1.—The committee dealing with the powem of the general 
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assembly voted by a large majority that the assembly should have the 
right to approve or reject the reports of the Security Council. It could 
make “any recommendations or observations” on the reports and 
submit them to the Council. 

M. Sobolev, one of the chief Soviet delegates, left for Russia on the 
orders of his Government. 

2.—The Russian delegate, after referring to Moscow, rejected 

the formula drafted by the technical committee of the Big Five on the 
veto question, holding to the view that the veto must be applicable to 
all matters discussed by the Security Council. On the trusteeship 
question the Russians were understood still to be insisting on the 
inclusion of the phrases “self-determination” and “‘the freely-expressed. 
wishes of the people concerned” in the text. 


MR. STETTINIUS’ SPEECH OF MAY 28 


Mr. Stettinius, broadcasting on May 28 on the work of the Conference, 
said he was confident they would succeed in writing a strong and demo- 
cratic Charter solidly based on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, strong 
in power to prevent ession and to develop economic and social 
conditions which would reduce the causes of war. It would be demo- 
cratic “in the encouragement it will give to the nations and peoples 
everywhere to extend the application of equal justice in the world and 
to promote and protect human riglits and freedoms”. 

He also made the following points: The primary objective of the U.S. 
foreign policy was to continue and strengthen in peace the war-time 
solidarity which made possible the defeat of Germany. This was as 
true of the U.S.S.R. as of the other countries, There had been differ- 
ences, but “the effectiveness of war-time collaboration has demonstrated 
that our differences can be adj g 

It was’a matter of deep regret that Poland was not at the Conference. 
There were two Polish Governments, and the negotiations for the re- 
organization of the Warsaw Provisional Government had been dis- 
appointing. The U.S. Government intended to exert all its influence 
towards the fulfilment of the Yalta ent on Poland. 

The vote of the United States in favour of Argentina attending the 
Conference did not constitute a blanket endorsement of the politics of 
her Government. On the contrary, with many of these policies both 
the Government and people of the U.S. had no sympathy. But they 
recognized that the le of Argentina had been traditionally demo- 
` cratic in their ideale anid ood friends of the people of the U.S.A. By 
voting to admit Argentina to the Conference, however, the United 
States had by no means changed its position that Argentina was ex- 
pected to carry out effectively all her commitments under the Act of 
pene Her admission to the Conference increased her obligation 
to do 80. 

The United States welcomed France’a inclusion in the committee 
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with the other four Powere as an important step in her return to her 
rightful place in world affairs. 

He considered as unjustified the criticisms of the Security Council’s 
ee procedure, saying, “It is not a question of privilege, but of using 

ea resent distribution of military and industrial power in the world 
e maintenance of peace. What would happen if one of the Coun- 
a 8 five permanent members embarked upon ion and refused 
to recognize the machinery of the world organization? In such an event 
the answer is simple: another world war has come, vote or no vote, and 
the world organization has failed”. 
- The five great nations had come there, with the others, to form an 
organization for peace, not to conspire for war. Twice in the last 30 
years they had fought side by side. Their intentions were Ronsueible 
and their necessities for peace fully as urgent as thoee of any other 
nation, large or small, 

He outlined a 5-point U.S. foreign policy for the future, in the 
following words: ‘‘First, we must carry the second phase of the war to 
final victory and see to it that Germany and Japan are never able to 
wage war again. Secondly, we must maintain and extend the collabora- 
tion and community of purpose now existing among the great nations 
which have fought this war together. Thirdly, we must seek constantly 
to make our ful contribution towards the establishment in practice of 
the supremacy of justice and of fair dealing for all peoples and States, 
large and small. Fourthly, those social and economic conditions which 

` create a climate of peace must be advanced. Fifthly, we must realize 
that we live in a world where the sovereignty of no nation, not even the 
most powerful, is absolute.” 


“OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


THE JAPANESE WAR 

The Island Campatgn—On Okinawa, Yonabaru, south-east of Shuri, 
was captured on May 22, but progress was very slow in the movements 
to isolate Shuri and complete the occupation of Naha. West of Shuri, 
Sugar Loaf Hill wea taken efter changing hands Ir times, and on 
May 23 U.S. troops got across the Asato river to reinforce others 
already established in Naha. The Japafese made frequent air attacks 
on the fleet off Okinawa, and lost 166 aircraft on May 24 night and 
next morning, and 115 more on May 27 and 28. The loss of the U.S. 
destroyer Little and of 4 small craft was announced on May 25, and 
on May 27 it was stated that suicide squads of men dropped by aircraft » 
had destroyed 7 U.S. aircraft on the ground and that dive-bombers had 
damaged 11 unite of the Fleet. Later, the destroyers Morrison and 
Luce were lost. 

On May 29 Yonabaru Is. was occupied, in Naha Bay, and progress 
was reported in Naha and south of Shun, where the castle waa taken 
next day, despite fanatical resistance in tunnela and underground 
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defences. Marines gained ground towards the west coast, where the 
Japanese had their largest airfield, and on the east the Chinen peninsula 
was now isolated. Tokyo reported, on June 3, a new landing there, 
after the arrival off the south coast of 2 Allied fleets. By May 30 over 
61,000 Japanese dead had been counted on Okinawa. 

On Tarakan by May 22 an offensive line had been established across 
the middle of the island. Heavy air attacks supported the ground 
troops, and on June 3 one of the main enemy centres of resistance was 
captured. Tokyo radio reported that day that U.S. air and sea forces 
had begun an attack on Sandakan, the capital of British North Borneo. 

On Mindanao two U.S. forces jue up on May 23, completing 
their hold on the central road network of the island. Another column 
also joined up with guerrilla forces near the head of the Davao Gulf, 
and the operations were now confined to mopping up isolated bodies of 
Japanese, who had fled to the hills. A freah landing was made on June 1, 
and more ground quickly secured. 

On New Guinea and Bougainville the Australians made good 
progreas in the Wewak and Hongorai areas respectively. Between 
Aitape and Wewak over 5,000 enemy dead were counted. 

On Luzon the sealing of 25 caves was reported on May 25, and 
several hundred Japanese killed. Santa Fe was taken on May 28. 

Casualties in the era campaign to date were given on June 3 
as 385,000 Japanese killed a captured, and 48,000 odd U.S. troops 

ed, wounded, missing, et 

China and Tado-Chins On May 23 Paria radio reported attacks on 
the French forces on the Upper Mekong along the western part of the 
border of China. The Fren a had to abandon an aerodrome used for 
communication with the British forces in Burma and cross into Yun- 
nan, where they were well received by the Chinese. 

In Fukien the Chinese advancing north from Foochow took Lien- 
5 , 20 miles up the coast, on May 23, and Loyuan, 5 miles north © 

oochow, on May 27. On May 31 they reached the Kiao river. 
Meanohile Japanese forces from Wenchow, in Chekiang, moved south 
and reached Pingyang. 

In Kwangsi the Chinese captured N the capital, on May a7, 
and in West 1 Hunan reached points only a ae miles from Paoching, 
a main enemy supply base. On May 28 they. reached Pin , 60 miles 
north-east of Nanning, while a column moving down th weichow- 
Kwangsi railway crossed the Hwatyuan river and das reached 
Ishan, 40 miles west of the Liuchow railhead. In Shantung the Com- 
munist Army reported on May 28 the capture of T'sinanfu. 

By the end of May the Chinese were able to claim that they had 
- assumed the offensive, and that, owing to the failure of their drive in 
West Hunan, the Japanese were leaving the corridor between China 
and Indo-China. 

Chinese columns entered both Suilo and Pinyang, the former south- 
west of Nanning, on June 1, and reached points near Liuchow, the key 
to the corridor. On June 3 they captured Lohcheng and Yunghsien, 
both north-north-west of Liuchow. 
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In the air over 550 Bags dropped 4,500 tons of fire bombs on Tokyo 
on May 23, setting on fire a large area of factories, shipyards, and other 
military targets. 12 aircraft were lost. Other formations bombed ports 
and airfields in Formosa and rail and coastal targets in Tndo-Chins. 
Late on May 25 night some 500 Bags again visited Tokyo, doing 
tremendous damage, for the loss of 19 ’planes. 

Other targets attacked included bri on the Yellow River and 
stores, etc., at Shanghai and Hankow, airhelds in North Borneo, airfields 
on the Sakishimas and in Kyushu (in a series of attacks by Thunder- 
bolts begun on May 24), shipping off Korea, and targets in the Palaus, 
Bonin, and Marshall Is. On May 28 over 450 Bags dropped 3,200 tons 
of fire bombs on Yokohama docks and shipyards, losing only 2, while 
others went to Tokyo and Kawasaki, after destroying 42 aircraft on 
the ground at an airfield north-east ‘of the capital. Over 50 square 
miles of Tokyo had now been destroyed, for the loss of 50 Bags in the 
last 6 attacks. On May 31 another formation of 450 Bags dropped 
3,200 tons of fire bombs on Osaka, where factories and warehouses 
were seen still b 2 days later. 

On May 31 the U.S. Secretary of the Navy stated that over 2,500 
Japanese aircraft had been destroyed in combat during April. 

Other air operations included the transport of the whole of the 
Chinese 6th Army from Burma to West Hunan, a distance of 1,000 
miles. / 

On May 26 it was announced that since Pearl Harbour U.S. sub- 
marines had sunk 126 enemy ships, including 4 aircraft-carriers, 17 
cruisers, and 53 destroyers, and on June 1 that they had sunk 14 more 
ships, including a destroyer, a large tanker, and 5 medium cargo 
vessels. 

On May 23 it was disclosed in Washington that Japanese balloons 

explosives had been sent over the United States and, drifting 
in the stratosphere, had come down in Montana and in Western 
Canada. No had been done to property. 

On May 31 it was announced that Admiral Rawlings, in his flagship 
se J V, was visiting Admiral Nimitz at Guam. 

e eee Premier stated on May 27 that Tokyo had been 

ed “beyond hope of restoration” and would have to be rebuilt 

oe the ground up”. Tokyo radio reported on May 31 the death 
in action of 7 more admirals, 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On May 25 Bassein was occupied, the enemy having fled. They still 
held one bridgehead on the west bank of the Irrawaddy at Kama, 
south-south-west of Thayetmyo, and were trying desperately to get . 
across, and also to guard their escape route eastward to the Shan Hills. 
They suffered heavy losses trying to cross the ee near Pegu, and 
the chances of escape for the 14 to 15 thousand of them still weat of 
the Rangoon-Mandalay railway were described as very small. 


CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRIA. May 24.—It was learnt that the Allied plans provided 
for the setting up of 4 zones of occupation—-British, American, Russian, 
and French, and that the control commission would sit in Vienna. In 
the meanwhile F.-M. Alexander had established Military Government 
in the part of Austria occupied by the 8th Army, including Carinthia, 
from which Yugoslav troops had withdrawn. 

The text of F.-M. Alexander’s 2 proclamations, issued on the entry 
of his troops into Austria, was published. 


BELGIUM. May 28.—The Brussels press reported that the extradi- 
tion of Degrelle, leader of the Rexists, had been refused by the Spanish 
Government, on the ground that his offence was a political one. 

May 29.—It was learnt that the executive of the Socialist Party had 
isgued a statement demanding the abdication of King Leopold. The 
decision was taken unanimously and in agreement with the Socialist 
groups in Parliament. The King, it was said, in refusing to follow the 
Government into exile in 1940, had committed a constitutional breach, 
which made it impossible for him to’reign and to be the symbol of 
national resistance. His abdication was necessary to restore concord, 
but the me eae and the principle of the parliamentary monarchy were 
unaffected. 


CHINA. May 31.—It was learnt that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had 
resigned as Premier, and Dr. T. V. Soong had been appointed in his 
place. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 27.—Moscow radio stated that all Ger- 
man and collaborators’ private and public property in Czechoslovakia 
would be taken over by the State. It was ales stated that the iron and 
steel works at Witkowice had resumed working. 


DENMARK. May 25.—The Danish-German frontier was closed, 
partly because of the extensive allied clean-up in Flensburg and its 
neighbourhood, and of the fact that all districts south of the frontier 
were so overcrowded with German soldiers that time was needed for 
re-grouping them and sending them further south. 

. 4.—Gen. Lindemann was arrested by the Danes and handed 
over to British H.Q. at Aarhus 


EGYPT. May 25.—The Government sent a Note on the subject of 
Syria and the Lebanon to its diplomatic representatives abroad to be 
delivered to the Governments concerned. 
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The Syrian and Lebanese Chargés d’Affaires in Cairo were recalled 
by their Governments owing to the dispute with the French. 

May 28.—The Prime Minister sedi in the Senate that the Govern- _ 
ment had offered its full support to Syria and the Lebanon in their 
endeavour to preserve their ndependence and sovereignty. The Council 
of the Arab League would take all measures foreseen under Article 2 
of the League in case of aggression against a member. He said that he 
had handed the French Minister a Note to the French Government on 
the Levant dispute. The French had landed additional troops in the 
Levant with, apparently, political intentions. In his interview with the 
French Minister he had asked him to impress on his Government the 
seriousness of the situation. 

May 30.—The Council of Ministers decided to send to the Govern- 
ments of Britain, the U.S.A, the U.S.S.R., “and France “the most 
severe protest” against the behaviour of French troops in Syria. 

May 31.—The Secretary-General of the Arab Leagu & speaking on 
_the situation in Syria, said, “We have never mindy the f any 
“nation for a strategic position for use against the integrity and inde- 
pendence of any Arab ba tate for its own egoistic needs. ‘This claim would 
permit the nation the use of bases for Sedo for other wars. We can 
understand strategic needs in the interests of world peace and would 
co-operate with any international organization for world peace. We 
refuse the French scheme on human and national principles. We should 
stand by this principle, and we expect the support of world public 
opinion”. 

June 1.—Anti-French demonstrations by large crowds representing 
all nationalities took place in Cairo. 

June 4.—The e Council opened its session in Cairo. 
Gratitude was expressed to Britain for her intervention in Syria against 
France’s “savage and criminal assault”, and “because she restored 
order without seeking to rob us of our sovereignty”. The tian 
Prime Minister thanked the U.S.A. for her support and the U.S.S.R. 
for “‘her noble attitude”, 


FINLAND. Seis 27.—War compensation deliveries to Russia, 
including wood products, ships, etc., were ania to have reached a 
value of £75 ion to date. 


FRANCE. May 21.—It was learnt that Paul Ferdonnet, France’s 
“Lord Haw Haw”, had been arrested in Austria by U.S. troops. 

May 23.—Syrian and Lebanese Ministers’ statement on French, 
policy in their countries. French delegate’s statement at San Francisco 
on France’s policy in the Levant. (see U.S.A.) 

The War Office said that 300 Europeans and 1,000 Arabs had been 
killed or wounded in disturbances in Algeria, where Berber tribesmen, 
thought to have been incited by German agents and by propaganda 
about the Pan-Arab Union, had begun fightng some weeks previously. 
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May 24.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast from Paris, said that for 
zS establishment of péace in the world, France must take her place 
and play her part within the limit of her resources. The most decisive 
tion for the independence and influence of a country rested on its 
apace of work and production. Their most urgent task was to re- 
establish their economic life, but though the future for them meant 
reconstruction, it did not mean, either in the economic, social, political, 
or administrative domains, returning to the state of affairs that existed 
before the war. The year 1945 would realize 3 seta of important re- 
forms: (1) recognition of their administration, (2) State control of coal, 
electricity, and credit, (3) a population policy whereby families would 
be aided and immigration regulated. 

F.-M. Montgomery arrived in Paris. 

May a5.—It was learnt that Gen. Oberg, known as the “butcher of 
Paris”, had been captured by the U.S. 7th Army. 

The Foreign irs Commission of the National Consultative 
Assembly unanimously recommended the Government to ask the 
Allies jointly to request Gen. Franco “to give up office at once on the 
understanding that he would be replaced by a Government made up 
of Democrats of all shades of opinion” who would organize a free elec- 
tion without delay. Should such stepa seem impossible or prove un- 
successful, the Commission asked the Republic As break off diplomin 
relations with Franco. 

May 26.—British Government’s statement on events in Syria and the 
Lebanon. (see Great Britain.) 

May 27.—The Minister of Information, in a statement on the situa- 
tion in Syria and the Lebanon, said trouble had arisen over ‘‘the move- 
ments of some acre amall French military units ed with the 
sole task of reli Fi Sarpy ek m the spot”. The French Government 
was not inclined to beli the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
could have had any fears regarding the intentions of France towards 
their independence, proclaimed by France herself. Moreover, France 
was proposing to-day to define with Syria and the Lebanon the con- 
ditions under which she would guarantee their independence 
definitely”. 

May a8.—U.8. Note to Government. (see U.S.A.) 

May 29—The Chief of the Allied Liaison Section said at a 
S.H.A.E.F. conference in Paris that the re-settlement of displaced 
m raons in Europe was being made more difficult by an influx of Poles, 

tvians, Lithuanians, and others from the Russian to the Anglo- 
American zone. The numbers of displaced persons in the Anglo- 
~ American area were estimated as: French, 1,200,000; Belgians, 200,000; 
.Dutch, 200,000; Luxembourgers, 10,000; ‘Russians, 1,500,000; Poles, 

600,000; Yugoslavs, 100,000; Czechs, 60,000; Greeks, 10,000; Danes, 
10,000; ’ Norwegians, 10,000; and 350,000 Italians who were being 
treated as former enemy nationals, 

May 31.—U.S. Secretary of State’s statement on lend-lease. (see 

U.S.A. 
The Yini changes were made in the Cabinet: M. Tietgen, 
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Minister of Justice, in place of M. de Menthon, who was appointed 
senior representative on the Allied War Crimes Commission in London: 
M. Soatelle, Minister of Information; and M. Pineau, Minister of Food, 
in place of M. Ramadier. 

Mr. Churchill’s Note to Gen. de Gaulle. (see Great Britain.) 

June 1.—The following statement was issued by Gen. de Gaulle: 

“French troops in certain Syrian garrisons, particularly Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, and Damascus, aa well aa several French military and 
civil establishments, have since May 8 been attacked sporadically by 
armed bands headed only by elements of local gendarmerie and police 
who come under the control of the Syrian Government. 

“These disorders began the day after General Beynet proposed to the 
Syrian and Lebanese Governments the opening of negotiations with 
them on the basis of instructions received from the French Government. 
Our troops had to reply and everywhere gained control of the situation 
except in the Jebel Druze territory, which was held by squadrons re- 
cruited on the spot. Our losses amounted to a total of about 12 killed. 
At Damascus it was necessary to use artillery. 

“In a desire to ease the tension and to satisfy, the demand of the 
British Government, which expressed eerste lest incidents in Syria 
should have repercussions in other regions of the Near East, the French 
Government on May 31 gave orders to the French forces in the Levant 
to cease fire. This order was executed on the evening of the same day, 

“In the opinion of the French Government it is a question of creating, 
if possible, an atmosphere more favourable to conversations with the 
American and British Governments and, eventually, with the Govern- 
ments of the various Arab States concerning the situation in the Near 
East as a whole, and of which it would be fitting that the Soviet Govern- 
ment should at least be informed. 

“On May 31 at 4.30 p.m. Mr. Adrian Holman, Counsellor to the 
British Em! asy, brought to the President of the Government the text 
ofam to him by Mr. Winston Churchill, which had 
been read Mr Eden in the House of Commons. This telegram, 
being thus published fully and textually, could only demand a public 
reply, which the President of the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic has judged preferable not to address to the British Prime 
Minister 


“The orders given to the French troops by the French Government 
are to cease fire and to stand on their positions.” 

Gen. de Gaulle received a Note from President Truman urging him 
to do his utmost to avoid bloodshed in the Levant. — 
M. Bidault gave the U.S. Ambassador a reply to President Tramana 

Note of May 28. 

The British Ambassador gave Gen. de Gaulle Britain’s invitation to 
an early conference in London at which the U.S.A. would be repre- 
sented. The Ministry of Information subsequently announced that 
tripartite conversations on the Levant were “out of the question at 
present”. 

June 2.—Gen. de Gaulle told the press that the British had always 
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said that they wanted “to let France sail her ship in Syria”, but the 
fact that they had not done so was the cause of the recent trouble. 
Numerous British agents in the Levant, he said, had stirred up agitation 
against France’s interests. France had tried to negotiate treaties with 
Syria and the Lebanon on her cultural and economic interests and had 
asked for bases like those at the disposal of Britain and the U.S.A. 
Gen. Beynet, however, was told that it was impossible to open negotia- 
tions. “Soon afterwards bands, armed with British weapons, attacked 
isolated French posta and compelled our forces to retaliate and to re- 
establish order, except in the Jebel Druze, where we had only native 


The French Government had ordered the troops to cease fire on 
May 30, and it was not until the next day that Mr. Churchill’s message 
was received. 

France, said Gen. de Gaulle, wished to negotiate on the question of 
the whole eastern Arab world, from the point of view of international 
co-operation. “Deep friendship”, he said, “unites the French and 
British peoples, but we must ish with dictates and crises... The 
whole French people are united ... around the Government to ensure 
that its interest and dignity be respected and, if necessary, to enforce 
that respect.” 

Replying to questions, he said that (x) they had only 4,000 to 5,000 
troops in the Levant, as most of their troops were fighting elsewhere, 
whereas the British had 600,000 troops there, (2) no lend-lease material 
had been used there, (3) the total strength of their artillery and the air 
force engaged at Damascus consisted of a battery and one aeroplane, 
(4) they felt no anger towards the British, but “there are 
interests and these must be reconciled”, (5) that he approved of the 
U.S.S.R.’a interest in the Near East. 


GERMANY. May aa—s.H.A.E.F. announced that Maj.-Gen. 
Rooks had been appointed Gen. Eisenhower’s personal representative 
to the German mulitary group in Flensburg. The mission would be 
known as the “Supreme Headquarters Control Party with the German 
High Command”, and would consist of British and U.S. representatives. 
The Russiana would send a separate and similar party to Flensburg, 
with which Gen. Rooks would work in close collaboration. The chief 
Lad gai the Anglo-American party would be to use the German 
High C Command as far as it was expedient for controlling and ad- 
ministering German forces. The party would also collect and safeguard 

. documents of the German High Command. 

The chief of the public health branch of S.H.A.E.F. aaid that the 
health of Germans was excellent and that from personal observation he 
found that they were more~robust and better nourished than many 
ce he had seen in Britain. He said that “Germany has sufficient 

for 60 days. After that there may be serious developments”. 

May 23.—All members of the- self-styled acting German Govern- 
ment and all members of the German High Command in Flensburg, 
including Donitz, Jodi, Speer, Wagner, Wegner, von Krosigk, Krit- 
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zinger, and von Steengracht, about 300 officers, and -an unstated 
number of other ranks and of civilians were seized as prisoners of war. 
The castle where officials of the Donitz Government lived and other 
military centres in the Flensburg area were cleared of Germans, and all 
` Jeadera — both military and civil — were either arrested or detained for 
questioning. 
- Adm.-Gen. von Friedeburg committed suicide. Julrua Streicher and 
Gen. Ritter von Epp were captured by the U.S. 7th Army. 

Russian reports regarding Hitler’s death stated that he was killed by 
an injection given by his physician in a shelter in Berlin on May 1. 

Himmler committed suicide at the British and Army Headquarters 
at Luneburg. Gen. Vietinghoff-Scheel was made a prisoner of war. 

May a4.—F.-M. von Greim committed suicide in Salzburg hospital. 

May a6.—Albert Forster, former Gauleiter of Danzig, was arrested 
by the British and Army in Hamburg 

May 28.—William Joyce was fennel near the Danish frontier by 
the’ British and Army. 

May 30.—F.-M. Montgomery issued a proclamation to the people, 
saying that the area occupied by the British Army would be governed 
by the eon Government under his orders. His immediate object 
was to establish a simple and orderly life for all. The harvest must be 
gathered, transport re-established, and postal services and industries 
re-started. Those who had committed war crimes would be dealt with. 
All German soldiers, sailors, and airmen were being sorted out by their 
occupations, and in a few days they would be discharged, the land 
workers first, from the forces. The Wehrmacht and other armed forces 
would be disbanded. All German soldiers and civilians would be kept 
informed and instructed by radio and the press. 

May 31.—It was learnt that Friedrich Schatfer had been appointed 
temporary President-Minister of Bavaria. 

June 1.—Werner, the Soviet-appointed burgomaster of Berlin, 
broadcast a warning that 50 former members of the Nazi Party would 
be shot for every attempt against the life of a Red Army soldier or 
Soviet official, and for every case of arson committed for political 
motives. Anyone with knowledge of such intentions must inform the 
police or be shot. 

June -4.—Supreme Allied H.Q. announced in Paris that 2 members 
of the Hitler Jugend, aged 16 and 17, had been executed for spying on 
U.S. troops in February, 1945. 


GREAT BRITAIN. May a2.—It was announced that F.-M. Mont- 
gomery had been appointed C.-in-C. of the British Forces of Occupation 
in Germany and British Member of the Allied Control Council, with 
Lt.-Gen. Weeks as his chief representative for control questions. 

The Minister of Food announced that cuts in certain food rations 
were necessary after the survey of world stocks and the needs of the 
liberated countries made at the Washington Conference with repre- 
sentatives of the American and Canadian Governments. 

The text of a letter from Mr. Churchill on May 18 to Mr. Attlee 
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and Mr. Attlee’s reply were published. Mr. Churchill propoged that 
the Labour Party should remain within the Government until the defeat 
of Japan. Mr. Attlee refused the proposal on the grounds that they 
would thereby be prolonging for an indefinite period a Government 
which had already heen prolonged for a long time, thus constituting a 
serious constitutional lapse. He asked Mr. Churchill, however, to post- 
pone a General Election until the autumn, when a more complete and 
effective register could be provided. Mr. Churchill sent similar re- 
quests to the Liberal and Liber National Parties. Mr. Erneat Brown, 
leader of the Liberal National Party, agreed to Mr. Churchill’s 
8 tion. 

ay 23.—Mr. Churchill tendered his resignation as Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury and Minister of Defence. The King 
accepted it and invited him to form a new Administration. Mr. Churchill 
accepted and was empowered to state that Parliament would be dissolved 
on June 15. ` 

The Syrian Minister and the Lebanese Chargé d’Affaires in London 
called at the Foreign Office and presented an aide mémoire giving their 
Governments’ views on the action of the’ French authorities in the 
Levant States. 

May 24.—Dr..Topping, the director of health in U.N.R.R.A,, said 
in London that they had already about 200 teams in Germany working 
under a mili control, out of the 450 teams, each including a doctor 
and a nurse, which they had aleren to provide, together with 160 
teams for Austria. They had combed Britain for manpower, and re- 
cruited doctors from France, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, and Eire, and doctors and nurses from Austrians in Britain. 
They hoped to recruit others from Sweden and Switzerland. For some 
time they had had a mission ready to go to Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
countries in the Russian sphere of ar a but so far it had not been 
admitted. 

May 25.—Mr. Joseph Davies, President Truman’s special emissary, 
arrived in London. a 

The War Office announced that points on the boundaries between 
the British, American, and Soviet forces at which Soviet citizens and 
British and Allied prisoners of war would be exchanged had been fixed 
with the Soviet High Command. Exchanges had begun on May 24. 

The Government received 2 communication from the Jewish cy: 
for Palestine making the following requests: (1) That Palestine should 
be declared a Jewish State, (2) the Jewish Agency should be authorized 
to take to Palestine as many new settlers as possible and to develop all 
the country’s resources, (3) the transfer of Jews from Europe should be 
qsaisted by an international loan, (4) Germany should pay reparations 
in kind to the Jewish people for the development of Palestine. As a first 
instalment all German property in Palestine should be requisitioned, 

5) all international facilities should be provided for the exit and transit 
m Europe of all Jews who wished to settle in Palestine. 

Britain was asked to decide on these proposals before greater mis- 

_ fortune arose, 
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May 26.—Mr. Churchill HAA oe a Cabinet, with the following new 
appointments: Mr. R. A. Butler, Minister of Labour; Mr. R. K. Law, 
Minister of Education; Mr. Brendan Bracken, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; Mr. G. W. Lloyd, Minister of Information; Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, Secretary of State for Air; Sir Donald Somervell, Home 
Secretary. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton was appointed Minister of Production 
in combination with his Presidency of the Board of Trade; Lord Rose- 
berry, Secretary of State for Scotland; Mr. Hore-Belisha, Minister of 
National Insurance; Sir Arthur Salter, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister of Aircraft Production; Mr. W. 


, Mabane, Minister of State; Sir Walter Monckton, Solicitor-General; 


Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe, Attorney-General; and Lord Woolton, Lord 
President of the Council. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement on the situation in Syria and 
the Lebanon, expressing regret that the improved atmosphere “‘ahould 
have been disturbed by the dispatch of certain French reinforcements, 
and that this should have been the occasion for breaking off negotiations 
for a general settlement between the two States and the French Govern- 
ment”. The British Government was consulting with the U.S. Govern- 
ment and in constant contact with the parties concerned. Gen. de 
Gaulle had “committed the French Government deeply”. An atmo- 
phe of suspicion prevailed, and the Britiah and U.S. Governments’ 

concern was to preas for the reo of negotiations on the basis 
of the independence of the Statea. A friendly and early settlement was 
in Britain’s interest, since disturbances in the area might hamper the 
flow of reinforcements through the Suez Canal for the Far East. 

May 27.—Mr. Churchill received Mr. Davies. 

«Judge R. H. Jackson, chief counsel for the U.S. in connection with 
the trial of war criminals, arrived in London. 

May 28.—Mr. Eden’s message to M. Molotov on the 3rd anniver- 
sary of the Anglo-Soviet asa Bilge published. He said, “We are now 
entering upon the post-war phase, in which under our treaty we have 
agreed upon close and friendly collaboration, taking into account the 
interests of the other United Nations, seeking no territorial aggrandize- 
ment for ourselves, and abstaining from interference in the internal 
affairs of other States”. He was convinced, he said, that by adhering to 
pa paige of the ip naan alliance peace and general prosperity 

abe brought to the people of Europe. 

erase Jackson told the press in London that there were 2 categories 
of cases to be tried as war criminals. The firet involved offences agai 
members of the American armed forces in violation of the laws of war, 
and were being prepared by the Judge Advocate-General’s Office. The 
second ened pel ag crimes by the Nazis against the inhabitants of Nazi- 
occupied localities, which would be referred to local courts. 

Britain, the U.S.A., Russia, and France had already accepted the 
poe prin oe of an international code, though the details were still 

out. Mr. Eden received Mr. Davies. 
ay 29.—Mr. Churchill announced in the Commons that Sir Walter 
Monckton, the Solicitor-General, was to be the U.K. delegate on the 
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Reparations Commission which would meet in Moscow. The Attorney- 
General would be the representative to join with Judge Jackson of the 
U.S.A. and with the Soviet and French representatives in preparing 
and prosecuting charges of war crimes. 

Mr. Churchill announced that the total casualties in the Armed Forces 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire from Sept. 3, 1939 to the 
end of February, 1945 were 1,128,315, of which 307,201 were deaths. 
Civilian casualties trom air raids were killed 60,585, seriously injured 
86,175. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in the Commons on the situation in the Levant, 

- „Baid that French reinforcements arrived in the Lebanon about the same 
time as the French Delegate-General brought proposals for a final 
settlement between France and the Levant States. The net increase 
of French troops had been about 500 men, but the British Government 

- had told the French Government of their fear that their arrival might 
cause regrettable reactions. They were in active consultation with‘ the 
French and U.S. Governments, because the tension in the Middle East, 
he said, was liable to affect one of the Allies’ lines of communication to 
the Far East. 

May 30.—Mr. Eden, speaking in the Commons, said that the position 
in Syria had “greatly deteriorated”. They were in communication with 
the U.S. Government. He emphasized that the Government had made 
it plain to France and others that they were prepared to withdraw all 
their troops from Syria and the Lebanon as soon as an agreement had 
been reached between the French and the States and the consequent 
French movement of troops had taken place. 


May 31.—Mr. Eden stated in the Commons that the situation had 
deteriorated still further, and that Mr. Churchill had sent the following 
mean to Gen. de Gaulle: “In view of the grave situation which has 
arisen between your troops and the Levant States and the severe fighting 
which has eat hi out, we have, with profound regret, ordered the 
C.-in-C., Middle East, to intervene to prevent a further effusion of 
blood, in the interests of the security of the whole Middle East, which 
involves communications with the war against Japan. In order to avoid 
collision between British and French forces we request you immediately 
to order the French troops to cease fire and to withdraw to their bar- 
racks. Once firing has ceased and order has been restored we shall be 
prepared to begin tripartite talks here in London.” 

Arrangements were being made, said Mr. Eden, whereby the Syrian 

„and Lebanese Governments would be associated with such discussions. 
They were “in closest touch with all the Governments concerned, 
including the U.S. Government”. 

“The United Nations War Crimes Commission opened a 3-day con- 
ference in London with representatives of 16 Allied Governments. 

June 3.—Mr. Churchill took charge of the Foreign Office during the 
absence of Mr. Eden through ill-health. 

June 4.—It was announced that Sir William Strang had been 

appointed Political Adviser to F.-M. Montgomery. 
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GREECE. May 17.—The Regent visited Crete. 

May 23.—The Athens press expressed concern at the serious 
inflation and grave economic unrest owing to public loas of confidence 
in the drachma. 

The Cabinet approved a law putting all industrial production in the 
country under State control. 

May 24.—The Prime Minister expressed confidence about‘the 
economic and financial outlook. In 2 months times he said, the Allies 
would have supplied Greece, free of charge, with raw materials, 
machinery, and other supplies valued at {50 million. 


May a5.—The Federation of Greek Maritime Unions in London .. 


issued a statement that “since the signing of the Varkiza agreement, 
about 10,000 democrata and 500 collaborators have been arrested. 
Death sentences have been passed on 3 of the patriots who fought with 
the guerrillas”. 

May 26.—Several strikes in Athens in protest against the high cost 
of living and low wages were reported. 

It was announced in Athens that the 1945-6 Budget would be balanced. 
and part of the estimated revenue would be drawn from fortunes made 
during the occupation. 

May 28.—M. Varvaressos, the financial and economic expert, arrived . 
ir m San Francisco and London. 

ce a Prime Minister announced that imports, brought in 
by U. > R.A. and given to the Government free of charge, would . 

Cra e next 6o days. Port capacity had risen to 2,180,000 
tons, and d transport was also easier. 

May 31.—Gen. Tsolakoglou was sentenced to death for signing the 
truce with Germany. Logothetopoulos and John Rallis were sentenced 
to life imprisonment and forfeit of their property and political rights. 


INDIA. May 28.—Mr. Rajagopalachari published a pamphlet pro- 
posing 3 alternative echemes for a popular Government for India, (1) 
that responsible Government should be restored to the Provinces and 
new elections held if thought desirable. Each of the 11 Governments 
should send one representative to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
with power to co-opt a few others, to form an interim Government, (2) 
that a federal Government should be formed at the centre according to 
the plan in Part 2 of the Government of India Act of 1935, subject to 
the understanding that the Act would be appropriately amended as soon 
as agreement was reached among the Indian parties, (3) that responsible 
Provincial Governments should send 3 members each — one of whom 
in each case would be a representative of the chief opposition party in 
the Provincial Legislature — to a central federal board. The Government 
at the centre would be a Cabinet nsible to this board. 

4.—Lord Wavell arrived in chi from England. 

Mr. rons told the press that he was glad Britain and the U.S.A. had 
intervened in Syria, and described the incidents as “an indelible slur” on 
France. All foreign forces should withdraw, he said, and negotiations 
should be on an equal and free footing. 
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IRAN. May 30.—It was learnt that the Foreign Minister had asked 
for the evacuation of British, U.S., and U.S.S.R. troops, since hostilities 
in Europe had ended. 

June 4.—The Government of Ebrahim Hakimi was defeated in Par- 
liament on a vote of confidence. 


IRAQ. May 30.—The Prime Minister said in Parliament, “My 
Government will do its utmost to support our brothers of the Levant”. 


ITALY. May 2a.—It was learnt that Schacht, Thyssen, Kallay (the 
Hungarian politician), and Prince Philip of Hesse had been put under 


Nal in ri, and that Dr. Sch igg, Hr. Schmidt, former 
Bpom of Vienna, and Pastor Niemðller were living in freedom 
aples. 


May 23 -—It was announced that the Communist and Socialist 
parties had agreed to amalgamate. Signor Nenni, the Socialist leader, 
said that no democratic policy was possible when Socialists and Com- 
munists followed divergent paths. “When they are antagoniste”, he 
- said, “they do not serve the interests of the working’ classes or the cause 
of liberty, but that of the reactionaries.” 

It was learnt that quantities of German loot discovered by the 
American 5th Army in the South Tirol included gold from the Bank 
of Italy, the Italian crown jewels, the King’s collection of coins and 
$11 million worth of Italian paper lire, vast stocks of precious metals, 
industrial raw material, and special machinery. One inventory of auch 
- stores handed over to A.M.G. by the chief of staff of the German 
Gauleiter was estimated by him to be worth £750 million. Stacks of 
works of art removed from the galleries in Florence had also been 
discovered there. 

May 24.—A letter written by Hitler to Mussolini on Dec. 27, 1944, 
which had been found by the partisans in Mussolini’s possession, was 
published in Unita. Hitler wrote: “In 1940 and in Jan. 1941, I had 
decided to close the western entrance to the Mediterranean. My meet- 
~- ing with the head of the Spanish Government had this purpose :.. I 
then suddenly learned with dismay the news that Italy intended to 
declare war against Greece.” The unfortunate beginning of the cam- 
paign, he wrote, encouraged the English to begin their successful 
offensive in Libya. Subsequently all attempts to induce the Spaniards 
to enter the war proved vain. He added that he had hoped to besiege 
Gibraltar in Jan. 1941, and because of the overwhelming strength of his 
forces the siege would undoubtedly have been successful. 

May 27. The. Allied Commission announced that from May 28 
the barrier between northern Italy and the south would be abolished. 
The economic cordon would also he abolished, but the movements of 
goods would be subject to some control. 

May 28.—Ucelli, ex-Prefect of Milan and former vice-governor of 
Rome, was sentenced to death by Milan Special Assize Court. Buffarini- 
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Guidi, former member of the Grand Fascist Council and Minister of 
the Interior in Mussolini’s Government, was also sentenced to death. 
The High Court for the punishment of Fascist crimes ae to 
life imprisonment Bottai, Minister of Education and va eae 
Federzoni, Minister of the Interior; and Roseoni, Minister Agel: 
ture. Acerbo, another ex-Minister of Agriculture, was sentenced to 

30 years’ imprisonment. 
` May 29.—The Allied Military Government for thé city and province 
of Milan issued ordera for the surrender of all arms by civilians, 
including partisan guards, by May 30, in order to prevent irregular and 
. arbitrary executions of Fascists. f 

Nenni, the Socialist leader, speaking to the party on his tour of the 
north, said that su plies of coal and raw materialas were running low 
and in a month’s time the factories might have to close, throwing out 
of work between 2 and 3 million re The people, he added, were 
-bearing the occupation un and the sooner Allied military ad- 
ministration ceased in the north Cae greater would be their faith in the 
awestern democracies. 

May 31.—The secretary of the Liberal Party, in a “letter to the 
secretaries of the other parties, said that a widespread attempt was being 
made to include in the Committees of National Liberation “repre- 
sentatives of so-called organizations of the masses, thus giving a fictitious 
majority to certain parties”, and to insert them in the constitutional 
structure of the State, thus threatening “to lay the foundation of a 
second State alongside, and, perhaps, against the democratic State 
which is being laboriously reconstructed”. 

June 2.—The regional commissioner of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment in Lombardy, in agreement with the Committee for northern Italy, 
issued an ordinance that the Military Government was the sole source 
of authority there and that the decrees of the Committee and all other 
Committees in Lombardy would cease to have legal effect if other 
decrees were issued by the Military Government. 

June 3.—The representatives of the 6 Anti-Fascist ies agreed, 
with to the Committees of National Liberation, the provin- 
cial and communal committees should act solely as consultative bodies 
to assist the prefects until the constituent assembly met; that the other 
committees outside Rome should “resume a solely political character”, 
and that the factory committees should be transformed “in accordance 
with the requirements of production and social justice”. The parties 
agreed to collaborate closely and to prevent their differences from 
assuming violent forms. 

Jame 4.—Pietzo Koch was sentenced to death by the High Court for 


* murdering patriots when in charge of a special police force dealing with 
the underground movement. 


JAPAN. May 22.—The Domei Agency broadcast a statement by the 
Procurator-General that “the increasingly critical situation of the war” 
had created a “tendency towards peace agitation”, and admitting 
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that existing economic conditions “allow for no optimism”. It was 
impossible, he said, “to repulse the enemy outside Japan if there is not 
perfect unity within Japan”, and he called for the arrest of anyone 
making speeches “that might cause disorder in the national unity”. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Mey 25.—The head of the cultural section 
of the War Department said at Maastricht that Holland contemplated 
the annexation of a strip of 10,000 square miles of territory along the 
entire German frontier to provide room for 1 million people, and to 
, include coal mines and forests as well as agricultural land, since the 
surface area of almost two of their provinces and many towns and 
villages had been devastated. 

May 29.—It was learnt that the Queen had asked Prof. W. Schermer- 
horn and Mr. W. Drees to form a Cabinet of national reconstruction. 


NORWAY. May 31.—The Norwegian Government returned to Oslo. 
The Foreign Minister announced that the British Government had 
invited them to send a division of troops, four airforce squadrons, and 
some naval craft to Germany as part of the forces of occupation in the 
British zone. ‘ 


POLAND. May 22.—In reply to Marshal Stalin’s denial that the 
arrested Polish leaders had been invited to Russia for negotiations, the 
Polish Government in London issued a statement saying that (1) the 
Polish Government had the text of a letter by which Col. Pimenov of 
the Soviet secret police had invited Vice-Premier Jankowski and Maj.- 
Gen. Okulicki for political conversations. Before leaving for the con- 
versations Jankowksi examined the authenticity of the Jeter and re- 
ceived confirmation that Col.-Pimenov extended the invitation on 
behalf of, Gen. Ivanov, (2) Col. Pimenov described their object as the 
“clarification of the atmosphere and the coming into the open of the 
democratic Polish parties in order that they may take part in the general 
current of the democratic forces of independent Poland”. On March 27 
and 28 Jankowski, three ministers, the Chairman of the Council of 
National Unity, Maj.-Gen. Okulickj, representatives of the principal 
political parties, and an interpreter arrived at the appointed place to 
continue the political conversations with Gen. Ivanov. They had assur- 
ances of personal safety, and a promise that on March 2g representatives 
of the Polish Resistance Movement, numbering 12 ns, would be 
enabled to go to London for consultation with the Bo iah Government and 
Polish political circles. After the consultations the delegates were to 
return to Poland for further conversations, (3) In the course of the 
conversations, held between March 17 and 27, Vice-Premier Jan- 
kowski asked Col. Pimenov where lay the boundary line between the 
competence of the Lublin Committee and the Red Army. He was told 
that the Committee would have to comply with, and consider as bind- 
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ing, the directions it received from the Command of the 1st White 
Russian front. 

May 23.—The Polish Government in London issued a atitetent that 
they deemed it indispensable to have the war criminals tried as soon as 
possible. It indicated a number of German leaders and the heads of 
the German administration in Poland, especially Frank and all his 
officials, and Greiser, Bracht, Forster, and Koch. Their list of criminals, 
~ it was added, comprised more than 15,000 names, which included also 
names of doctors, scientists, lawyers, and the commanders and personnel 
of prisons and concentration camps. 

ay 29.—In a speech broadcast by the Provisional Government, the . 
Government delegate for Masuria said that 500,000 Poles were to settle 
in the Masurian district of East Prussia. 


RUMANIA. June 4.—The King commuted to life imprisonment the 
death sentences passed by the People’s Court on 29 war criminals on 
May 23. 


SPAIN. May 28.—Diplomatic representatives of the British and U.S. 
Governments i the German Embassy in Madrid. 
It was learnt that certain prominent German firms had been closed. 


SWITZERLAND. May 25.—The chief of the Federal Military 
Department stated that German espionage had developed to such an 
extent in Switzerland since 1940 that there was every indication that 
an attack was being p against Switzerland. 

It was learnt that th E Cavecniment had expelled 25 persons, most of 
whom belo to the staffs of the German Legation or consulates, 
who by their action had endangered and were still endangering 
Switzerland. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. May 22.—The Lebanese Prime 
Minister received the British Minister and discussed the situation. 
The Soviet Minister called on the Lebanese Fo Minister. 

The acting Prime Minister of Syria informed the Chamber of the 
creation of a national army. It was understood ey the Chamber had 
cancelled credits providing for French experts as army instructors. 

Students with banners marked “The time for action has come” 
paraded the streets of Beirut, and Syrians marched through Damasgus 
wearing uniforms of the National Union for the Defence of the Righta 
of the Country. 

May 23.—The Bishop of Moharak, at a meeting of the National 
Congress, ape for the cessation of strikes, and unity of parties 
and creeds. The secretary of the Congress emphasized the sove: ty, 
rights, and independence of the Lebanon. Protection offere 
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France in return for the privileges she required had already been 
tested in Alexandretta and Cicilia, when Syrian territory entrusted to 
France was ceded to Turkey in spite of the population. 

The Congress supported the Government policy of rejecting negotia- 
tions with the French. 

Hundreds of students in a demonstration in Beirut appealed to the 
Prime Minister to recruit for the army. The Prime Minister replied 
that a committee of technicians had already been appointed to prepare 
a draft law for military organization. 

The Syrian Foreign Minister and Acting Prime Minister received 
- the British Minister and the representatives of Egypt. 

Statement by the Prime Minister of Syria and the Lebanese Minister 
of Interior. French delegate’s statement. (see U.S. A) 

May 24.—The Syrian Ch hamber of Deputies adopted a Bill authoriz- 
ing conscription between the ages of 18 and 60 for the national : 
It voted a credit“of 13 million francs for the immediate recruiting of 
a reserve of 5,000 gendarmes. 

May 25.—Gen. Beynet said in Beirut that it was for the Lebanese 
to make the next move, and that up till then the Levant States had 
made no proposal on an acceptable basis. The number of French 
controlled troops in the Levant was about the same as it had been a few 
months earlier. The troops recently landed were Senegalese replace- 
ments and a battalion of F.F.I. sent out to the Levant for training. 

May 26.—British Government’s statement on the situation. (see 
Great Britain.) 

May 27.—French Minister of Information’s statement. (see France.) 

May 28.—The Lebanese Prime Minister announced in Parliament 
that recruiting for a national army was to begin at once. 

Three French soldiers were killed and 3 captured when tribesmen 
ambushed them near Hama. At Homs the French shelled the Syrian 
local administrative H.Q., and the Syrians were said to have derailed 
_a train. Minor disturbances were reported at Damascus and Aleppo. 

The Acting Prime Minister of Syria said that since relations between 
the Levant States and France reached a crisis nearly 100 Syrians had 
been killed and 300 wounded. 

May 29.—The French shelled Damascus and caused many casualties 
and much destruction. A truce was arranged to enable civilians to be 
evacuated. . 

British Foreign Minister’s statement in the Commons on the situa- 
tion. (see Great Britain.) 

French Foreign Minister’s statement on withdrawal of French 

Bis (see France.) 

‘The Mayor of Hama, in an appeal to the British military authorities 

to arrange an armistice for the collection of dead and wounded civilians, 
said ‘Violent fighting has gone on in Hama since 8 o’clock this morning. 
The French are using ’planes, guns, tanks, and armoured cars, and are 
bombarding the town without mercy. There are over 100 killed and 
over 100 wounded”. 

May 30.—British and American citizens were evacuated from 
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Damascus, where heavy firing and shelling continued. It was also 
bombed from the air. 

It was learnt that between 1,600 and 1,800 Druse tribesmen in the 
French Army had surrendered with their French officers to Syrians on 
the Transjordan frontier. A large quantity of arms was in the possession 
of the Druse irregulars. 

May 31.—It was learnt that the fighting had spread to Jebel Druze, 
and that the President and the Government had appealed to the British 
Government, reminding them that they had endorsed the promise of 
independence and had said that the treaty negotiations with France 
should be conducted freely. 

Mr. Churchill’s message to Gen. de Gaulle. (see Great Britain.) 

Syrian troops took Deraa, capturing a French garrison of 500, 
holding them as hostages. . 

Beirut (French-controlled) radio stated that “French troops | 
brought to a conclusion the establishment of order in the yall oid 

of the area of Syria to-day. The British C.-in-C., Middle East, on 
eee of the British Government, has communicated with the 

C.-in-C. of the French Forces of the Levant, asking him to give orders 
for the cease fire. The French Government had instructed the French 
C.-in-C. beforehand to comply with the British wish”. 

A five-day general strike began in the Lebanon to express aolidarity 
with Syria. Four senior Lebanese officers were reported to have joined 
Emir Arslan, head of the Druse tribesmen, to prepare armed resistance 
in the Lebanon. 

June 1.—Fighting in Damascus ceased, and French forces withdrew 
to their barracks. 

Gen. Paget visited Beirut and Damascus. 

The French delegation in Beirut stated, “In Aleppo our casualties 
were a series of individual assassinations. In Damascus we experienced, 
without reacting, a series of attacks directed against isolated French 
subjects and hospitals where French women and children had taken 
refuge. When Syrian gendarmes attacked at a time when our represen- ° 
tative was engaged in a diplomatic conversation in the Syrian Foreign 
Ministry we would not remain inactive. We do not put responsibility 
for events on the whole of the Syrian population, but they will under- 
stand that because the security of French troops and civilians was at 
stake, certain counter measures were necessary”. 

June 3.—French troops were evacuated from Beirut and Damascus 
under British supervision and escort. A detachment of sailors from 
a British cruiser at Beirut marched through Damascus. 

The Syrian Foreign Minister told the press that “not a Syrian bullet 
had been loaded against any French installation”. During the previous 
month they had uently warned the French that there would be 
trouble if they landed more troopa, “and we did all in our power to 
follow the advice of the British Government to find an amicable 
solution to our differences with the French. We have documents 
dating May 20 and 26 proving that the French were preparing a plot 
to cause trouble in Syria”. The Syrian Government had ordered the 
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gendarmes not to fire unless they were attacked; “they carried out 
these instructions”. French actions, however, had ended “any remain- 
ing good relations between Syria and France”. 

A number of shops re-opened in Damascus. 

4.—Gen. Roget left Dam amascus by air. 

e British military authorities notified the French that they were 
taking over the Office des Céréales Panifiables hitherto run jointly 
by the French and British. 

Official Syrian fi igure of casualties up to May 30 were 70-80 killed at 
Aleppo, Homs, and Hama, and 200-300 wounded, and in the shelling 
of Damascus 80 gendarmes and 400 civilians killed, and 500 seriously 
injured. 


TURKEY. May 28.—The Ambassador to vee returned there 
after 6 weeks’ leave in Turkey. 


U.S.A. May 22.—The balance-sheet of lend-lease was presented to 
Congress by the President. It showed that the U.S.A. had sent to the 
United Nations aid valued at $38,971 million up to March sue 1945, of 
which Britain received $12,775 million and Russia $8 million. In 
return the U.S.A. received from its allies up to the nite 1944 nearly 
$5,000 million worth. 

The report stated that lend-lease programmes to all the Allies had 
been adjusted and reduced on account of the end of the war in Europe, 
but such aid must continue in order to crush Japan. 

The President said that plans for reconversion in the U.S.A., 
Britain, and Canada were being co-ordinated on a broad front, so that 
these nations would be giving equitable shares of their industrial 
eee ee an. 

Manuilsky, chairman of the Ukrainian delegation at San Fran- 
aes told the press that he wished to see Poland with a Parliamentary 
system of Government and an economic system based on private - 

rise, but its Government must be friendly towards its Soviet 
neighbours. He also gave an explanation of the Ukrainian Republic’s 
penne cen status and said that the Soviet Union was a completel 
volun Union, preserved because it was mutually beneficial to all 
its members, their goal being neither self-government nor complete 
independence, but ‘ ‘independence within the Soviet Union”. In 
answer to questions, he said that the other Soviet Republics would, in ' 
time, seek admission to the United Nations organization. While the 
Ukrainian Foreign Office would negotiate treaties with other countries, 
the Ukraine would not trade directly with the U.S.A. or with any 
other nations, but all the Soviet Republics would act-together. He also 
said that the arrest of the Polish leaders was not different from the 
arrest by the British of a number of Poles in Palestine. 

May 23.—The President announced resignations from the Cabinet, 
including those of Mr. Claude Wickard, the Secretary for Agriculture, 
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Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour, and Mr. Francis Biddle, 
Attorney-General, who were to be replaced by Mr. Clinton P! Ander- 
son, Judge Lewis B. Schwellenback, and Mr. Tom C. Clark, respectively. 

The Prime Minister of Syria and the Lebanese Minister of the In- 
terior held 2 press conference at San Francisco at which they strongly 
denounced the French Provisional Government for relying on ‘‘out- 
worn methods” to establish in their countries a “privileged position” 
which neither country had any intention of allowing. e Premier 
read a statement detailing the indignities to which the French had sub- 
mitted the peoples of Syria and the Lebanon, and protesting at the 
presence of Senegalese troops. All other armies of the Allies were 
welcome to the right of passage through the two countries, “because their 
fight is ours”. He deplored the disturbances, but said that both coun- 
tries refused to grant the French request for economic, strategic, and 
educational privileges, since France’s Mandate, by her own admission, 
had expired in 1941. : 

M. y, a French delegate to the Conference, said that France 
must maintain a dominant position in the Levant, or some other Great 
Power would replace her. She planned to use the Levant for air bases, 
ae and porta in the war against Japan. Neither Syria nor the 
Lebanon could guarantee its security in modern warfare, and some 
Great Power must serve as a protector. 

May 25.—The Regent of Iraq arrived in New York. 


May 26.—The House of Representatives passed the Reciprocal 
Tariff Agreement Bill. 

May 27.—Mr. Grew stated in Washington that the Government was 
continuing to urge the French, Lebanese, and Syrian Governments 
to refrain from taking any action which might render negotiation still 
more difficult. He disclosed that in recent months the U.S. Govern- 
ment had made repeated appeals to them. i 

May 28.—A Note was sent to the French Government expressing 
“the deep concern” felt with regard to developments in Syria and the 
Lebanon. “An impression has been created in the U.S.A. and else- 
where,” it said, “that French representatives have been using a threat 
of force to obtain from Syria and the Lebanon concessions of a political, 
cultural, and military nature... Syria and the Lebanon are recognized 
by France and the U.S.A. as independent countries. They are also 
members of the United Nations....” The United States placed great 
value upon its “historic friendship” with France. It therefore urged 

. the Government of France to review ita policy with the purpose of 
making it clear to the Levant Statea and the world that they intended 
to treat them as “fully sovereign and independent members of the 
family of nations’’. 

May 29—The President received M. Subasitch, the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister. 

It was learnt that the Government had replied through the Swiss 
Government to the Japanese protest EA sinking on April 1 of 
the Awa Maru while sailing under an Allied safe conduct with a cargo 
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T n plies for allied nationals in Japanese hands. The Note stated 
e commander of the U.S. submarine concerned would be court- 
RA to determine the question of p responsibility for the 
disaster. It was denied that the ship, though no lights or 
illumination were visible at any time, had been wilfully ‘attacked, and 
Tokyo was assured that the U.S.A. regarded the incident with serious 
cSncern. There was, however, no valid connection between the 
disaster and the treatment of American internees in Japanese hands. 
“The U.S. intended to continue to accord to Japanese nationals in its 
custody the same high standard of treatment as before. The aoe 
Government was given notice that any retaliatory acts eave 
prisoners would be a matter of the gravest concern to the Cee 
ment, and thet persons issuing or executing orders in this connection 
would be severely dealt with at the appropriate time. 
31.—Mr. Grew told the presa that “Military equipment trans- 
fered by this Government to the French Government under lend- 
lease was provided in accordance with the terms of the agreement 
whereby such equipment was to be used for the defence of France 
against the Axis in this war, and this Government does not intend to 
pore military equipment ‘for any other purpose. This Government 
not assigned any material for use in Syria.” 

Sune 1.—The President told Congress that in a year’s time the U.S. 
Army in the Pacific would number about 7 million. All escort vessels, 
except for a few to be retained in the Atlantic, had been or would be 
sent to the Pacific. The Ja Danese had more than 4 million troops, and 
several million men of age not yet called up. Their air force 
comprised more than 3,000 -combat aeroplanes and they could produce 
aircraft at the rate of 1 1250 to 1,500 a month, but, he said, “If the 
Japanese insist on continuing resistance beyond the point of reason, 
their country will suffer the same destruction as Germany”. 

June 4.—Preaident Truman asked Congress for a defence appro 
tion to make up the total for the year to $4,375 million. This ad nat 
include funds authorized to be tranafe by the War and Navy 
Departments and the Maritime Commission. He also said that “our 
recent lend-lease agreements with France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands will be carried out by lend-lease funds to the fullest extent 
consistent with the changed war conditions and the basic war-time 
purposes of lend-lease aid’. With his m he sent a recommenda- 
tion for “an early consideration and approval” of U.S. participation in 
the international bank and monetary fund arising from the Bretton 
Woods Conference. 


„U.S.S.R. May a2.—A political commentator, M. Yermashov, speaking 
on the Moscow radio, said that it was natural that “tremendous indigna- 
‘tion in the whole world and in our country”, should have been aroused 
by the polite way in which German criminals such as Göring, Ley, 
Kaltenbrunner, and Rosenberg had been treated by the British and 
Americans. Such treatment was unnatural and “contrary to the de- 
cisions of the Moscow, Teheran, and Crimea Conferences and to the 
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vital interests of the peoples’. Only later was it declared that Dönitz 
and his clique would be treated as they deserved. It was peculiar, he 
said, “to hear some commentators, abroad talk of the necessity of 
establishing the guilt of Fascist criminals before putting them on trial”. 

May 25.—Mr. Harry Hopkins, President Truman’s special envoy, 
and Mr. Y Tarran arrived in Moscow. 

May 26—Marshal Stalin received Mr. Hopkina. ° 

May 28.—The British Ambassador arrived in Moscow, 

May 29.—It was announced in Moscow that field training of the 
armies in Siberia would begin early in June. 

May 30.—It was announced that Marshal Zhukov had been appointed 
the Soviet representative on the Control Commission for Germany. 

June 3.—Izvestia, writing on China, said the wish of democratic 
circles there to democratize the country was determinedly opposed by 
the Kuomintang reactionaries. The Kuomintang’s policy on national 
unity was an anti-people’s policy of dividing up the national forces — 
a policy of provoking civil war which had shown itself especially in the 
attitude of members of the Kuomintang to the Communist Party and 
other Chinese democratic organizations. 


VATICAN CITY. Fune 2.—The Pope spoke to the Cardinals on the 
“gatanic spectre of Natonal- Sodan and of the persecutions 
suffered by the Church. Of the 2,800 Polish priests in the concentration 
camp at Dachau 2,000 had died. At least 480 German priests and 
Protestant pastors had been interned. He spoke of the us 
disruption of family life which tended to encourage revolution “‘in the 
service of a tyranny no less despotic than that which they had wished 
to destroy”, and nations which had submitted to such sacrifices to 
destroy a régime of violence ‘‘had the Si not to be subjected to a new 
political and cultural system to which the great majority of their 
populations were decidedly opposed”. The murder of priests and 
execution of civilians without trial were taking place in Slovenia and 
Croatia, and elsewhere. 


YUGOSLAVIA. May 22.—It was learnt that the Government had 
sent a second Note to the British and U.S. Governments. It was 
understood that the Yugoslav Government agreed therein to the 
establishment of Allied Military Government, under F.-M. Alexander, 
in the disputed area on the basis of the line of demarcation proposed 
by F.-M. Alexander, subject to “certain minor modifications” to be 
brought up later by the Yugoslav Government. They regarded, how- 
ever, 3 points as indispensable: (1) that representatives of the Yugoslav 
army ahould be included in the Allied Military Government in the 
area, (2) that units of the Yugoslav army should remain in the area 
under the authority of the Allied Supreme Commander, (3) that Allied 
Military Government should act through the civilian authorities 
already set up there. It was then proposed that the Governments of 
Yugoslavia, Great Britain, and the USA should immediately negotiate 
with a view to settling all questions. 
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It was announced in the official newspaper that the Government 
intended ‘to use for the provisioning of Trieste all supplies it had 
Bases from U.N.R.R.A. 

ay 24.—A oe from Rome stated that Gen. Mihailovitch had 
fallen into Allied hands. Belgrade radio stated that the population of 
the coastal region of Y via awaited with “justified emotion” the 
harfding over by the British authorities of all traitors confined in con- 
centration campe. 

May 27. —Belgrade radio quoted Marshal Tito as sa a speech 
at Ljubljana: “It would be a terrible tragedy if we should have to fight 
again for that which we have already won in this war.” He said that , 
their brethren in Carinthia had not been liberated, and that they were 
still suffering under a Gestapo terror clad in another uniform. Only a 
few days had passed since their troops had withdrawn, but already they 
had heard cries for help. Let it be known to their allies that responsi- 
bility for all that happened in Carinthia would be shouldered-by the 
Allies alone. On of the new federated Yugoslavia he a pan to 
them to fulfil their word given in the Atlantic Charter that all erate 
people would have the right themselves to determine their fate. te 
asked Yugoslavia’s allies to protect their nationals from those same 
oppressors who had persecuted them for centuries, and especially 
during the past few years. “I decisively deny”, he said, “on behalf of 
the people not only of Slovenia but also of Y via, that we intend to 
conquer by force that to which we have a right. We do not want to be 
dependent on anyone, regardless of what is written and what is said— 
and much is being written, evilly, unjustly, insultingly written—in a 
manner not worthy of men living in our allen” countries. Such writing 
is an injustice to our afflicted country.” 

May a9.—Belgrade radio quoted prese reports alleging that British 
and American military police had assisted in a raid made by agents of 
the “Carinthian Provisional Government”, in Klagenfurt, on the 
Slovene Provincial People’s Committee, when members of the Com- 
* mittee were arrested. Following the capitulation of Italy, it was said, 
the Anglo-American Command accepted and established contact with 
the Carinthian Provisional Government. 

“Funes 4.—Marshal Tito, ee of Croat Catholic 
clergy at Zagreb, said that relations Church and State should 
not be settled by decree but by careful sateen re The Church 
should be more ‘‘acclimatized” to the nation, although he did not 
wish to denounce the Roman Church, iena it had always tended 
to look towards Italy rather than his own people. He and many of his 
colleagues would like the Catholic Church to have more independence 
in, Croatia now that the conditions were there. They wanted to create 
a large concert of southern Slavs, but such a community would contain 
both Orthodox and Catholic people, the Orthodox outnumbering the 
Catholics. The relationship beeen the Churches, however, would 
have to harmonize with the major idea of a rapprochement and closer 
collaboration among the Slav peoples. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND THE -> 
ELECTIONS 


The Attitudes of the Three Parties 


T coming General Election, unlike that of 1935, is not being 
fought on an issue of foreign policy. The competing p 
programmes are mainly concerned with domestic policy, about whi 
there exist acute differences of opinion. If foreign policy enters at all 
into the Election it will not be in the form of a bogus fight between 
assumed incompatibilities such as “collective security” and “rearma- 
ment”, but rather as an issue of personalities. The question before the 
electorate will not be which of the three Parties posseases the most 
efficient and practicable programme so much as whether or not the 
country is to retain the services of the two men who have been respon- 
sible for the conduct of foreign relations during the last few critical years. 
In view of- the decision of the Labour. Party Conference not to enter 
into another coalition with the Conservativea, this question assumes 
‘a decisive importance. f 

With regard to actual policy, the leaders of the different parties seem 
to be in agreement that the main lines of foreign policy should be kept 
outside party controversy both during the campaign and in the future. 
This does not mean that there will be no recrimination about the past. 
Making Taki T out of the supposed misdeeds of political oppon- 
ents is all part of the electioneering game; and the recent publication of 
three books, one from the Left and two from the Right, has provided 
ample stores of ammunition for the protagonists. The danger of too 
much recrimination lies in its effect on the electorate. Democracy is 
bound to suffer if votes are cast on the criterion of past record rather 
than of future potentialities. 

The attitude of the party-leaders to the problems of international 
affairs may be deduced to some extent from the series of radio election 
speeches which have been broadcast. On June 5 Mr. Attlee, for the 
., Labour Party, said: “I hope that there may be continued t 
among us all on the main lines of foreign policy”. The next day, Lord 
Samuel, leader of the Liberal Peers, declaring that his party 
believed that the making of the peace, like the conduct of the war, 
should be done on an all-party basis, went on: “Happily, all are gener- - 
ally agreed on the main questions of international policy at the present ~ 
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time — to play our full part in the complete victory over 
Japan; to join in establishing a strong world organization for preventing 
war and promoting the social welfare of all peoples; to disarm absolutely 
the militarist States; to maintain sufficient forces of our own, as part of 
the world security force and for our own defence against possible future 
risks; to help to sustain a firm friendship and alliance between the 
British Commonwealth, the United States, and Rusaia, as the threefold 
central pillar of it all: These are the declared aims of all parties.” e 
Lord Samuel hoped that the British delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference would be chosen on an all-party basis, as had been done for the 
urposes of the San Francisco Conference. On June g Mr. Ernest . 
Brown, leader of the Liberal National Parliamentary Party, said that 
the Labour Party and the Sinclair Liberals had left the Coalition 
Government, not because of their ideas on foreign policy, but for 
reasons connected with domestic politice. On June 14 the Prime 
Minister announced in the House of Commons that he had invited 
Mr. Attlee to accompany the British delegation to the next meeting 
of the leaders of the three Great Powers in order for it to be shown 
that “although governments may change and parties may quarrel, yet 
on some of the main essentials of foreign affaire we stand together”. 
It will be seen, thetefore, that any review of the foreign policy 
programmes of the three main parties 1s bound to be somewhat repeti- 
tive in character. The differences are those of emphasis rather than of 
rinciple. That this is so may well be a matter for congratulation, 
becuse: in the a and last resort the principles of British foreign 
policy are dictated by the immutable facts of geography, against which 
the views of politicians are powerless to Permit Whatever 
party wins E Wlection, fia certain tear Tea wil temin bos 
an Island Pone deeply interested in the affairs of Europe and also the 
centre of a world-wide Commonwealth and Empire. Any foreign 
ere e ee ee strategic 


ptcy. 

The Conservative Party, which forms the main constituent element 
of Mr. Churchill’s National Government, passed soa aah resolu- 
tion on foreign policy at the Party Conference in reaolu- 
tion read: “That Conference, believing that the over-riding 
objective of British foreign policy should be to bring about inter- 
national stability based upon the rule of law, pledges its full support 
to H.M. Government in the pursuit of that end. And is of opinion 
that no such policy can succeed without the ever-ready of 
highly-organized, well-paid, and efficient armed Forces.” sng o 
the resolution, Viscount Hinchingbrooke said: “the gospel of inter- 
national morality embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
must be re-established in the full excellence of its purity”. . 

This emphasis on the necessity of balancing commitments with the 
power ed to enforce them is the characteristic contribution of the 
Conservative Party to discussions on international affairs. The same 
train of thought can be found by perusing the resolutions passed by 
successive Party Conferences in the years immediately preceding the 
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second World War. The existence of a strong Britain is continually 
per as a foundation of Conservative policy. In a speech at 
irmingham on November 6, 1944 Mr. Oliver Lyttelton said “We 
must keep the peace by having the means to prevent it being broken. 
We do not think that to be strong is to be provocative. Weapons in 
the hands of a peaceful people and in the fants of people who are 
governed by popular vote keep peace and don’t make war. It is not 
a to be the fountain of good will. To be weak is to invite those 
who believe in war, like the Germans, to try their hand at it”. In his 
_ declaration of policy to the electors Mr. Churchill, in proposing a 
system of compulsory national service until the end of the Japanese 
. war and, he hoped, until the new world security organization had proved 
its worth, said: “Only a Britain that is strong and ready to fight in 
defence of freedom will count in the high councils of the world and 
thus safeguard comfing generations against the immeasurable horrors 
of another war”. f 

Another passage in the same manifesto gives a clue to another 
principle of international affaire to which Conservatives attach great 
importance: the principle of Empire and Commonwealth unity. T'he 
passage reads: “We shall base the whole of our international policy on 
a recognition that in world affairs the Mother Country must act in the 
closest possible concert with all other parts of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire ... The arrangements made in war for constant 
mutual consultation with the Dominions and India on all mattera of 
joint interest must be perfected in peace. In particular, the whole 
subject of Imperial defence must be reviewed in relation to our world 
responsibilities and to modern weapons. Mutually convenient arrange- 
ments must be made to foster Imperial trade. Movement of men and 
women within the Empire must be made easier. A two-way traffic 
should grow... Imperial ties should be knit together by closer per- 
sonal contact and understanding”. 

In a speech at Bristol on October 7, 1944 to a Conservative audience 
Mr. Eden said of the Commonwealth and Empire: “It must be our 
determination to do everything in our power to add to the measure of 
understanding, of confidence, and indeed of affection, between its 
members”. The Party Conference in March passed a resolution urging 
that a common policy in regard to defence, commerce, currency, 
communications, and Imperial development should be fostered. 

The question of Empire unity, bound up as it is with the problem of 
Imperial preference, leada quite logically to the discussion of inter- 
national trade. Mr. Churchill, in his manifesto, said that Britain must 
do all in her power to promote international trade, but could not give 
up the right to safeguard her balance of payments in whatever way was 
‘found necessary. Britain’s most “fertile’’ market was the exchange of 
goods and services with Empire countries. 

The re-establishment and expansion of British export trade is a 
theme of Conservative speeches, and on March 14 a resolution on the 
subject was discussed at the Party Conference. During the course of 
the debate Sir Herbert Williams, m.P., pressed for the full development 
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of the policy represented by the Import Duties Act and the Ottawa 
Agreements Act. Moving the resolution of Empire Unity previously 
mentioned, Sir Alfred Beit, M.P., said that conversations on Empire 
trade were urgently-needed, and maintained that the Ottawa 

ments had brought about a great revival, first in Empire trade and then 
in world trade. More recently, Lord Beaverbrook has called for the 
reconstruction of the Empire Crusade, and has said that the Atlantec 
Charter specifically provided for the safeguarding of Imperial Pre- 
ference. 

On the treatment of Germany, a resolution, moved at the Party 
Conference on March 15 by Mr. Craik Henderson, m.P., called for 
occupation of the country until the Allies were satisfied that the ` 
German people had abandoned aggressive militarism; the disbandment 
of all military and para-military formations; the prevention of re- 
armament; the controlling and, where necessary, the closing down of 
her war potential; the prohibition of aeroplane manufacture; ‘and such 
further measures as may be required until Germany is again fit to take 
her place in a prosperous world economy”. 

though the Conservative Party, like the other parties, supports the 
idea of a world security o. tion based on the fundamental unity 
of the three Great Powers, there is a division of opinion within its ranks 
on the attitude that should be adopted towards Russia. In a speech in 
the House of Commons on Sept. 28, 1944 Mr. Quintin Hogg put 
forward the view of the Left of the Party. He maintained if 
Russia and Britain quarrelled rig of would be nothing to stop the 
re-emergence of an aggressive ‘and militant Germany, and in his view 
the problem of Germany could not be over-estimated in its importance. 
Tt was in the interests both of Britain and of world peace that Britain 
should put the most favourable construction on anything Russia might 
do. 

The Right wing, represented in the main by those who opposed the 
Yalta compromise on Pola maintain that the Soviet Union operates 
within a Tewani, of ethical conceptions different from that of the 
Western Powers. In such circumstances, Britain must never hesitate 
to indulge in plain speaking, and must on no account sacrifice her 

rinciples on, the altar of expediency. Realizing that Euro 
Britain as the home of freedom and justice, and expects ray ea A a 
standard of. fair play and of loyalty to the pledged word higher than 
that demanded of any other State, they are afraid that too much com- 
pliance with Russian wishes may result in Britain losing the confidence 
of Europe as a whole. They feel very strongly that Britain’s honour is 
at stake over the question of Poland. 

Liberals are divided in their electoral allegiances. One group, under 
the leadership of Mr. Ernest Brown, supports the National Govern- ` 
ment. Those under the leadership of Sir Archibald Sinclair are 
fighting on their own account as an fd dent party against it. The 
outlook of this group on international affairs i is tinged with the Inter- 
nationalism which is an essential Sate of the Liberal tradition. At the 
meeting of the Liberal Assembly at the beginning of February a 
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resolution was passed welcoming the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 
the establishment of a world organization, and urging that “the spheres 
of possible disputes in which all nations, including the Great Powers, 
agree to submit to compulsory arbitration should be progressively 
enlarged so as eventually to comprehend all ible disputes”. The 
resolution went on to call for a common political policy by the United 

ations, and especially by the Great Powers, towards the problems of 
liberated Europe. ‘The necessity for any international body having 
sufficient force to deal with both the actual and potential aggressor 
_ was strongly emphasized. 

Another h of the same resolution urged that the smaller 
States should have an effective voice in developing the machinery for 
peaceful change and in all international arrangements dealing with 
economic and social matters. Britain should aim at strengthening-her 
ties with the maritime countries of Northern and Western Europe and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and for this purpose there should be an 
arrangement for the joint use of sea and air basse as part of the collective 
security of these areas. 

A resolution on Free Trade reads: “That this Assembly of the 
Liberal Party welcomes the aim of the Atlantic Charter to further ‘the 
enjoyment by all States’. . . of access on equal terms to the trade and 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their ‘economic 
prosperity’, and reaffirms emphatically its adherence to the policy of 
Free Trade for Britain as tending to preserve among the nations, 
to maintain employment and a high stan of living, and generally ` 
to promote the prosperity and happiness of the community”. 

The same sentiments are expressed in a report of a Sub-Committee 
of the Liberal Party on international trade. It is explained that “the 
goal of international policy must be free trade in goods and services, 
the free flow of capital, and the free migration of populations in the 
interests of world prosperity and peace”, The means to this end 
include the progressive reduction of tariff barriers and other discrimin- 
ating practices, effective supervision over national and international 
trusts and combines, constructive national policies directed to the 
attainment of full employment with international co-ordination of such 
policies, and the establishment of international institutions such as a 
Clearing Union, a Commodity Board, and an Investment Board. 

In a speech to the Liberal Council on May 29, Sir Archibald Sinclair 
said that a choice must be made soon between the rival trade policies 
of Empire Preference and international co-operation for the reduction 
of tariffs and other obetacles to freedom of trade. As far as Liberals 
were concerned the choice was clear, said Sir Archibald: “Down with 
‘the barriers. Advance towards free trade”. He went on to discuss the 
' implications of Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement signed 
between Britain and the U.S. in Feb. 1942, under which the two 
countries undertook to collaborate with other like-minded nations in - 
preparing the way for greater freedom of commercial intercourse. Such 
a commitment, according-to the Liberal leader, was incompatible with 
the establishment of an Empire economic bloc as envisaged by Lord 
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Beaverbrook. He ended by saying: “The Liberal Party is going to the 
country with unchallengable credentials as the one party deeply wedded 
to freedom of trade and ‘determined to work for the utmost ent 
of Article VII, and to combine'with the Americans in clearing the 
channels of international trade”, It is noticeable that both the 
Conservative and Labour Parties have so far failed to follow Sir 
Archibald Sinclair in his attempt to make an election issue out of thie 
question. à i : 

The Liberal policy towards the treatment of Germany is revealed in 
a report published in 1944 by a sub-committee of the Party under the . 
chairmanship of Lord Perth. The report lays down two principles that 
should be followed by the United Nations in their policy towards Ger- 
many: (1) “Germany must not be allowed to establish sich military force 
aa will permit her to contemplate the possibility of successful aggres- 
sion”; (2) “Germany must not be treated worse than other nations as 
regards economic, financial, and ‘welfare’ matters”. The sub-com- 
mittee deprecates any attempt to control the German Budget, to deprive 
Germany of any territories overwhelmingly inhabited by Germans, and 
forcibly to poe Germany. They emphasize the need for a change of 
mind and heart on the part of the German people as forming the real 
core of the problem. - 

The attitude of the Liberal Party towards two other aspects of Foreign 
Policy was revealed at the recent Party Assembly. On Palestine, a 
resolution was passed calling on the Government to reverse the policy 
laid down in the White Paper of May, 1939, and faithfully to carry out 
its obligations under the Mandate and the Balfour Declaration. Another 
resolution, opining that the present Spanish Government was a danger 
to the peace of Europe and that its continuance ran counter to Clause IIT 
of the Atlantic Charter, called upon the Government to declare that only 
a Spanish Government freely elected by the Spanish people would 
receive British recognition. 

In a manifesto published on June 16, the Liberal Party said: “We 
must strive to preserve the common purpose of the United Nations 
who have humbled Germany. In particular, the close comradeship in 
war between Britain, Rusia, and America must be developed in peace. 
The new world organization coming to birth at San Francisco must be 
supported and strengthened. We -ourselves in this country and the 
Empire must have adequate strength, provided so long as necessary by 
a system of universal service and with the most modern equipment, to 
contribute according to our responsibilities as a world Power. 2 

The foreign policy of the Labour Party was laid down by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin in a speech at the Blackpool Conference on May 23. He 
said that security for peace depended upon the co-operation of Britain,’ 
Russia, and the U.S.A. Labour stood for a universal, orderly and ` 
sufficient distribution of food, and for bulk purchase. There must be a 
unanimous wheat price guaranteed internationally, and for this purpose 
there must be a return to the policy of import boards. International 
combines must be fought to ensure “an immense flow of primary pro- 
ducts going in plenty in order that the standard of living might be 
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raised”. As long as tariffs were used against Britain by other countries, 
Empire Preference must be maintained. Reconsideration of the problem 
depended upon a general lowering of tariffs as part of the world 
settlement. 
The work of the I.L.O. should be advanced, and control of raw 
materials over a very large area egtablished. Labour stood for collective 
ity, and until conditions were more settled there must be some kind 
of military training in Britain. Their policy was to create conditions 
in both Eastern and Western Europe in which free and democratic 
, elections could be held. They pledged themselves never to use the 
amall States to play off against the Great Powera, and especially not 
use the Eastern Statea as a springboard against Rusaia. Confidence be- 
-tween France and Britain would returo, because France was going Left 
and “Left understood Left”. Labour would refrain from treating Italy 
as if Mussolini was still in power. 


The Labour Party lays great emphasis on economic reconstruction. , 


Mr. Attlee in his broadcast on June 5 said: “I hold that it should be a 
principal object of the United Nations to wage war on hunger, poverty, 

disease, and ignorance, and to promote the greatest measure of economic 
co-operation between all nations in order to raise the standard of life of 
the masses of the people.” 


Socialism is regarded by the Labour Party as a condition precedent , 


for a lasting peace, war inherent in the nature of a capitalist 
society. There are some Labour M.P.s who have stated in the House of 
Commons that in their view the war was a struggle between Fascism, 
which is monopoly capitalism in its worst form, and Socialism, with the 
implication that the war will not have been worth fighting mmi 
Socialism results from it. Typical exponents of this view are Mr. 
mour Cocks, Mr. Bowles, and Mr. Silverman. The lattet said in 
Commons on Sept. 22, 1943: “Unlese it is realized that the war is . 
world-wide civil war in which the issue is whether the people or ane 
perty shall win, they will not understand the war and they will not be 
able to win it.” 


On Germany, the Labour Party Executive have called for her total 


disarmament, and ‘the destruction of the la of the Junkers and 
leaders of the heavy industry. There must be a prolonged occupation, 
and some form of international control over the economic and financi 
systems. There are, however, Socialist M-P.s such as Mr. F. R. Strauss 
and Mr. Stokes, who have criticized the “unconditional surrender” 
principle, and have opposed any attempt to take territory from-Germany 
as a violation of the Atlantic Charter. The Labour Party also possesses 
its Pacifist remnant typified by Mr. Rhys Davies, mp. 

* An interesting viewpoint on the question of continuity in foreign ` 
* policy was put forward by Professor Laski, Chairman of the Labour 
Party, on June 17, when he said, “I don’t believe in the doctrine of the 
continuity of foreign policy. I don’t believe in taking Salad policy out 
of politics ... When Mr. Attlee goes to Berlin it is vital it should 
be clear there ia no implication on our part, and that the responsibility 
is that of Mr. Churchill’ Government. When we win this election we 
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want to be free in Socialist terms to make our policy for our own 
Socialist purpose.” This reveals a split between the Chairman of the 
Labour Party Executive and the Labour Ministers in the Coalition 
Government, which throws a doubt on the unanimity of the Labour 
Movement as to the value of continuity in foreign policy. 

. a R F. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
A Short Summary of the Proceedings 


Fune 5.—Denmark was invited to become a member of the Confer- 
ence, the soth nation to take part. 


June 6.—It was stated officially that the United States had asked 
Marshal Stalin to relinquish the power of veto over the discussion of 
international disputes in the Security Council. Meanwhile, the Con- 
ference shelved the veto question. ; 

Sir Alexander Cadogan left for London, owing to Mr. Eden’s illness. 

The Soviet delegate told the Big Five that he had been authorized 
to accept the French amendment to Chapter 8 of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals (this amendment was to permit the Security Council to 
assume jurisdiction in a dispute at the “request” of countries having 
bilateral treaties rather than with their “consent”. It also guaranteed 
the right of nations having bilateral treaties to act independently of the 
Security Council.) 

June 7.—Mr. Stettinius told a press conference that the Big Five 
had unanimously agreed that “no individual member of the Security 
Council can alone prevent consideration and discussion by the Council 
of a dispute or situation thus brought to its attention”. Under the 
terms of the agreement, he said, the unanimity of-the permanent 
members of the Council was required, as provided by the Crimea 
Agreement, in all decisions relating to enforcement action and — except 
as to the parties in disputes — in all decisions for peaceful settlement. 
But this requirement of unanimity “does not apply to the right of any 
nation to bring a dispute before the Council”. 

He stated, in reply to questions, that he had asked President Tru- 
man’s permission to send to Marshal Stalin a personal appeal through 
Mr. Harriman and Mr. Hopkins, and on June 3 sent his Note telling 
Stalin that the United States was on record (in Mr. Grew’s official 
interpretation of the voting formula given out on March 24) as being ` 
pledged to safeguard the right of any nation to submit its critical 
troubles to the Security Council, and stressing that the U.S. delegation 
could not retreat from this position. F 

June 8.—The delegation of the Big Five issued a statement on the 
veto settlement, in the form of replies to 23 questions raised by the 
. small Powers. It pointed out that the Security Council would have 

two broad groups of functions — those dealing with situations eles i 
enforcement action, and those requiring prccedural acticn. It said: 
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“The first group of decisions will be governed by qualified vote — 
that is, the vote of five permanent members, subject to the proviso that 
the parties to the dispute shall abstain from voting.” 

On matters purely of procedure, the vote of any seven members of 
the Security Council would constitute a majority and the veto would 
not apply. The statement went on: “No individual member of the 
Council can alone prevent consideration and discussion by the Council 
of a dispute or situation brought to its attention. Nor can parties to 
such a dispute be prevented by these means from being heard by the 

. Council. 

“Beyond this point decisions and actions by the Security Council 
may well have political uences and may even initiate a chain of 
events which might in the aad require the Council, under its responsi- 
bilities, to invoke measures of enforcement. This chain of events 
begins when the Council decides to make an investigation, or deter- 
mines that the time has come to call upon the States to settle their 
differences, or makes recommendations to the parties.” 

Comparing the veto proposal with the requirements of the old 
League of Nations Covenant, the statement pointed out that sub- 
stanitive decisions of the League Council ired the unanimous vote 
of all the members, permanent or not. “The Yalta voting formula”, 
it went on, “substitutes for the rule of complete unanimity of the 
League Council a system of qualified majority voting in the Security 
Council. There is no question under the Yalta formula of investing , 
the permanent members with a new right — namely, the right of veto — 
a right which the permanent members of the League Council always 
bad. The formula pro for the taking of action in the Security 
Council by a majority of seven would make the operation of the Council 
less subject to obstruction than was the case under the League of 
Nations’ rule of complete unanimity. 

“Tt should also be remembered that under the Yalta formula the 
five major Powers could not act by themselves, since even under the 
unanimity requirement any decisions of the Council would have to 
include the concurring votes of at least two non-permanent members. 
In other words, it would be possible for five non-permanent members 
as a group to exercise the veto. It is not to be assumed, however, 
that permanent members any more than non-permanents would use 
their veto power wilfully to obstruct the operation of the Council. 

“In view of the primary responsibilities of the permanent members, 
they could not be expected in the present condition of the .world to 
assume the obligation to act in so serious a matter as the maintenance 
of international peace and security in consequence of a décision in 
Which they had not concurred. Therefore the only practicable method 
‘ia to provide in respect of non-procedural decisions for the unanimity 
of the permanent members plus at least two concurring non-permanent 
votes, 

“For all these reasons the four sponsoring Governments agree on the 
Yalta formula and have presented it to the conference as essential if an 
international organization is to be created through which all. peace- 
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loving nations can effectively discharge their common responsibilities 
for the maintenance of international peace and 

An addendum to the statement made it clear that if there was a 
dispute on whether a specific question was procedural (not subject to 
the veto) or non-procedural (subject to the beg it would need the 
unanimity of the permanent members — that is, the veto would apply 
to the decision. 

June 9.—In the committee on the veto questions Dr. Evatt aed 
for an amendment of the text to make the veto “inapplicable to any 
decision of the Security Council dealing with the peaceful adjustment . 
of disputes”, and other opponents of the veto settlement aleo spoke, 
-7 ro of the Latin-American countries promising their strong support. 

June 12.—The committee report on the machinery of enforcement to 
curb aggression was adopted unanimously by the Commission, The 
machinery it provided for included giving power to the Security Coun- 
cil to decide, without reference to the Assembly, whether or not to 
take economic or military action. If it so decided it would be obliged 
to invite to its discussions any State furnishing armed forces. The 
Council would on its own authority decide what constituted an act of 
aggression. 

June 13.—The Big Five’s veto formula was approved in committee, 
30 voting in favour, 2 against (Cuba and Colombia) and 15 abstaining. 

June 16.—The Commission on Judicial Organization approved 
unanimously the framework of the new World Court. The erence 
adopted all 7 principles of the new world organization, as well as the 
chapter containing its three purposes and the preamble of the Charter. 

June 17.—The Russian delegation asked that one section of the 
Charter referring to the Asenibly should be a ia as they desired 
an amendment to limit the general recommendatory powers of the 
Assembly to mattera connected with the mainténance of international 

ce and security. A ial sub-committee, isting of Dr. Evatt, 

. Stettinius, and M. Gromyko, was appointed to resolve the matter. 

M. Gromyko was understood to have been instructed by Moscow to 
refuse to sign the Charter until the original text of the Dumbarton Oaks 
i in chap. 5, section B had been adopted (this gave the Assembly 
the right “to discuss any questions relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security”) and the amendment (altering these words 
to “discuss any matter within the sphere of international relations”) 
removed, though it had been adopted at the committee stages by 
42 to nil 

June 18.—The Russians requested reconsideration of a paragraph 
regarding the rights of the Assembly giving the military staff committee’ 
powers to set up sub-committees “‘after consultations with regional ` 
agencies”. 

The Big Five worked out a formula which satisfied the Russians 
on the question of the powers of discussion belonging to the 
Assembly. The trusteeship issues passed the committee stage with 
the acceptance and addition of a 5th point to the formula (at the 
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Russians’ request) stating that one of the objectives of colonial 
Powerg should be to administer their territories “to further the 
interests of peace and security”. 


4 


. THE ALLIED DECLARATION ON THE 
SURRENDER OF GERMANY 


. A declaration was signed in Berlin on June 5 by F.-M. Montgomery, 
Gen. Eisenhower, Marshal Zhukov, and Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny, 
whereby the British, American, Russian, and French Governments 
assumed supreme authority id Germany, including all the powers 
the German Government, the High Command, and any 
State, municipal, or local government or authority. Fifteen articles, 
comprising the armistice terms, provided for the surrender of all 
German forces and the placing of all resources at the Allies’ disposal, 
as well as the apprehension and surrender of the principal Nazi leaders 
and all persons suspected of having committed, ordered, or abetted 
war crimes or analogous offences. The allied representatives would 
impose additional political, administrative, economic, financial, military, 
and other requirements arising from the complete defeat of Germany; 
and all German authorities and the German people were to carry out 
unconditionally their requirements. This supreme authority would be 
exercised through a Control Council, the machinery of which was 
described as follows: 

(x) In the period when Germany is carrying out the basic require- 
ments of unconditional surrender, supreme authority in Germany will 
be exercised, on instructions from their Governments, by the British, 
United States, Soviet, and French Commanders-in-Chief, each in his 
own zone of occupation, and also jointly in matters affecting Germany 
as a whole. The four Commanders-in-Chief will t ee constitute 
the Control Council, Each Commander-in-Chief be assisted by 
a political adviser. 

(a) The Control Council, whose decisions shall be unanimous, will 
ensure appropriate uniformity of action by the Commanders-in-Chief 
in their respective zones of occupation and will reach agreed decisions 
on the chief questions affecting y as a whole. 

- (3) Under the Control Council, there will be a permanent co- 
ordinating committee composed of one representative of each of the 
four Commanders-in-Chief, and a control staff organized in the 
following divisions (which are subject to adjustment in the light of 
txperience): Military; Naval; Air; Transport; Political; Economic; 

* Finance; Reparation, ‘Deliveries and Restitution; Internal Affairs and 
Communications; Legal; Prisoners of War and Displaced Persons; 
Man-power. There will be four heads of each division, one designated 
by each Power. The staffs of the divisions may include civilian as well 
aa military personnel, and may algo in special cases include nationals 
of other United Nations appointed in a personal capacity. 
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(4) The functions of the co-ordinatiug committee and of the control 
staff will be to advise the Control Council, to carry out the Council’s 
decisions, and to transmit them to the appropriate German organs, 
and to su and control the day-to-day activities of the latter. 

(5) Liaison with the other United- Nations Governments chiefly 
interested will be established through the appointment by such Govern- 
ments of military missions (which may include civiliar members) £ 
ue Control Council. These missions will have access through 

appropriate channels to the organs of control. : 

(6) United Nations organizations will, if admitted by the Control , 
Council to operate in Germany, be subordinate to the allied control 
machinery and answerable to it. 

(7) The administration of the “Greater Berlin” area will be directed 
hy an inter-allied governing authority, which will operate under the 
general direction of the Control Council, and will consist of four 
commandants, each of whom will serve in rotation as Chief Comman- 
~ dant. They will be assisted by a technical staff which will supervise 
and control the activities of the local German organs. 

20) The arrangements outlined above will operate during the period 

of occupation after the German surrender, when Coen eas 
out the basic requirements of unconditional surrender. 
for the subsequent period will be the subject of a separate ee 

The division of Germany into 4 zones of oecipstion was announced 
as follows: 

(1) Germany, within her frontiers as they were on December 31, 
1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be divided into four zones, 
one to be allotted to each Power as follows: 

An eastern xone to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

A north-western zone to the United Kingdom; : 

A south-western zone to the United States of America; 

A western zone to France. 

The occupying forces in each zone will be under a commander-in- 
chief designated by the responsible Power. Each of the four Powers 
may, at its discretion, include among the forces assigned to occupation 
duties under the command of its commander-in-chief, auxiliary con- 
tingents from the forces of any other allied Power which has actively 
participated in military operations against Germany. 

(2) The area of-“Greater Berlin” will be occupied by forces of each 
of the four Powers. An inter-allied governing authority (in Russian, 
Komendatura) consisting of four commandants, appointed by their 
respective commanders-in-chief, will be establiahed to direct jointly its 
administration. ` 


: THE AGREEMENT REGARDING VENEZIA 
GIULIA 


N June 9 an agreement was signed in Belgrade between the 
British, U.S., and Yugoslav Governments regarding Venezia 
Giulia and Trieste. The text was as follows: 

“The portion of the territory of Venezia Giulia in the west which 
includes Trieste, the railways and roads from there to Austria via 
Gorizia, Caporetto, and Tarvisio as well as Pola and the anchorages 
on the west coast of Istria will be under the command and control of 
the Supreme Allied Commander. 

“All naval, military, and air forces in this area will be placed under 
his command from the moment at which this agreement comes into 
force. The Yugoslav forces in the area must be limited to a detachment 
of regular troops not exceeding 2000 of all ranks. These troops will 
be maintained by the Supreme Allied Commander’s administrative 
services. They will occupy a district selected by the Supreme Allied 
Commander west of our line and will not be allowed access to the rest 
of the area. 

“Using an allied military government, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander will govern the areas west of the agreed line, Pola and such 
other areas on the west coast of Istria as he may deem necessary. A 
small Yugoslav mission may be attached to the headquarters of the 
Eighth Army as observers. Use will be made of any Yugoslav civil 
administration which is already set up and which in the view of the 
Supreme Allied Commander is working satisfactorily. The allied 
military government will, however, be empowered to use whatever 
civil authorities they deem best in any particular place and to change 
the administrative personnel at their discretion. , 

“Marshal Tito will’withdraw the Yugoslav regular forces now in 
the portion of Venezia Giulia, west of the agreed line, as well as those 
i ihe town and vicinity of Pola, by 8 am. G.M.T. on Tuesday. 
Arrangements for the retention of the Yugoslav detachment referred 
to will be worked out between the Supreme Allied Commander and the 
Yugoslay High Command. 

“Any irregular forces in this area will, according to the decision of 
the Supreme Allied Commander in each case, either hand in their 
arms to the allied military authorities and disband or withdraw from 
the area. 

“The Yugoslav Government will return residents of the area whom 
they have arrested or deported with the exception of persons who 
possessed Yugoslav nationality in 1939, and make restitution of pro- 

‘perty they have confiscated or remo 

“This agreement in no way prejudices or affects the ultimate disposal 
of parts of Venezia Giulia west of the agreed line. eee! the 
military occupation and administration by Yugoslavia o ef te of 
Venezia Giulia east of the line in no way prejudices or 
ultimate disposal of that area.” 
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THE JAPANESE WAR 

The Island i te OA Okinawa a new landing was made on 
June 4 on the Oroku peninsula, while on the east coast the occupation 
of the Chinen peninsula was virtually completed. The Naha airfield 
was Cleared by June 6 and brought into use, and the Oroku peninsula 
occupied. The Japanese lost 67 aircraft that and the next day in attack- 
ing shipping and ground installations, when they damaged 2 small 
vessels. Japanese dead on the island now numbered over 66,000. : 

On June 10 a new attack was opened on the Japanese on an escarp- 
ment in South Okinawa where they had very strong positions. Next day 
the U.S. commander called on them to surrender, as their position was 
hopeless, isolated as they were in an area only some 15 square miles in 
extent; but they refused. By June 13 the Americans had secured a firm 
foothold on the top of the escarpment and had also reached the town of 
Ozato. They broke up a pocket of resistance at the base of the Oroku 
peninsula killing 3,500 of the enemy in ọ days’ fighting in that part of 
the island. 

The capture of 3 hills on June 16 gave the U.S. forces a firm hold on 
the whole of the escarpment, and they were now fighting downhill. On 
June 18 they pierced the last of the Japanese lines, and also cleared the 
last enemy positions in the Oroku pocket. 

Gen. Arnold stated that day that from their bases in Okinawa the 
air force would be able to cover half China and the whole of Manchuria, 
and by the end of the year they would have twice as many Super- 
Fortresses in action a8 they had at present. 

On Tarakan a hill overlooking the enemy H.Q. was captured on June 
3, and on June ro a landing was made at 2 points on Labuan Is., at 
Brooketon, andon Muara Island in Brunei Bay, in north-west Borneo. 
The Labuan airfield was quickly seized, and good progress made to- 
wards Brunei town, Muara was cleared by June 12, and a combined 
force of Americans and Australians, pushing on by sea and on the 
coast towards Brunei, entered it next day. Australian troops also 
moved along the coast south-west of Brunei towards the Miri oilfields 
in Sarawak. 

In New Guinea the first allied cargo ship to use Wewak for 3 years 
entered the port on June 7, and meanwhile the Australians pushed on 
` into the mountains to the south. On Bougainville they reached the 
cultivated area of the south, and began to drive out the Japanese, thus 
depriving them of their only source of food supplies. A new landing 
was made near Chabai, 6 miles from the northern tip of the island, on 
June 11, threatening the enemy concentrations in the Bonis Peninsula. 

In the Philippines, Bambang, on Luzon, was taken on June 7, and - 
the operations both here and on Mindanao were confined to the mop- 
ping up of isolated bodies of Japanese. Japanese casualties up to June 11 
were estimated at 392,000 since the liberation of the Philippines 

China and Indo-China.—The Chinese took Saipu, 75 miles north of 
Foochow, on June 4, and on June 18 re-occupied Wenchow, driving 
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the Japanese before them in flight along the north bank of the Wu 
river. In the south the airfield at Liuchow was recaptured on June 8, 
and Chungking reported that the corridor, with some 200,000 enemy 
troops, was now isolated from the reat of China. The Chinese pushed 
on to reach points just north-west of Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi, 
and in north Kwangsi moved east from Peishou to reach Liangchiang, 
12 miles west of Kweilin. On June 9 they cleared Locheng, and 2 days 
later reached Ishan on the Kwangai line, west of Liuchow. On June 15 
they took both Ishan and Hoping, and, advancing along the road and 
railway, reached points further east and south-east, near cee 

`  Atr Operations.—Very heavy attacks were made by B.ags on Kobe, 
Osaka, Nagoya, Kagoshima, Kanoya, and other places on the mainland; 
also on airfields and other installations in Formosa. Upwarda of 3,000 
tons of incendiaries were dropped on Kobe and Osaka more than once, 
U.S. losses being very small. British Pacific Fleet aircraft also attacked 
targets in Borneo, Indo-China, and several places in the Ryukye Is., 
and on June 16 heavily bombed and shelled Truk, in the Carolines. 

On June 17 it was stated at H.Q. that a moùth’s bombi bane 
had virtually destroyed all the synthetic fuel plants there, 

80 per cent of the war arsenals, and blocked the harbours ae a 
ships. 

The Japanese admitted the destruction on the mainland of 1,195,000 
dwellings in the 5 principal cities, adding that in March-May alone 
nearly 5 million people had been rendered homeless. 

On June rr the logs was announced of the U.S. destroyers Longshaw 
and Drexler, the auxiliary transport Bates, and a landing~craft. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Good progress was made against fanatical resistance in driving the 
Japanese out of south-east Burma, and by the middle of June 14th 
Army troops had reached the foothills of the Pegu Yomas, and cleared 
several vi north-east of Pegu. On June 13 it was announced that 
British reinforcements had arrived from the U.K. by air. 

In the Andaman and Nicobar Is. the Japanese were reported to be 
starving. Their sea communications were now cut, and every week 
fewer and fewer of their ships were seen in the Indian Ocean. British 
naval and air power was in control of the seas up to the Straits of 
Malacca. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. June 15.—A military court at Constantine condemned 13 
Arabe to death for taking part in the riots in May. 


ARGENTINA. Fune 6.—A decree was issued lifting the suspension of 
newspapers and reviews and removing measures taken against journal- 
ists, It was stated that henceforth newspapers might be closed only by 
Government decree and not by police officers. Communists were 
ae excluded from the amnesty. : 
e 7.—The Press Department announced that the Supreme 

Council of War and Marine had condemned to be cashiered and to be 
kept in custody for 6 months Brig.-Gen. Ppa and 6 other 
officers for conspiracy and attempted rebellion in 

The Government re-opened the premises of the a Embassy 
throughout the country for examination by the British and U.S. 
representatives. 


AUSTRIA. Fune 11.—It was learnt that a group of German naval ex- 
perts, who had been experimenting with midget submarines and other 
weapons, had been captured in the Austrian Alps by American troops. 


BELGIUM. 10.—It was learnt that the national executive of the 
Liberal Party had agreed with the Liberal Members of Parliament that 
the King himself must decide, without political pressure, whether or 
not to resume the royal prerogatives. They expressed their loyalty 
towards the constitutional monarchy, and stated that concord, order, 
and the normal function of the parliamentary régime should prevail. 
They would not participate in any government not giving the necessary 
constitutional guarantees. 

Sune 11.—The Socialist Party ratified unanimously the resolution of 
its executive committee demanding the abdication of the King. 

June 16.—The Prime Minister informed the Cabinet that the King 
intended to return shortly, and the Minister of Information then 
announced that “the Government cannot assume responsibility for the 
political events which will inevitably develop in the country immediately 
after the King’s return. Therefore the Government have handed to the 
Regent their resignation, specifying that it would be impossible for’ 
them to act as a caretaker Government from the moment the King 
returns, as current affaira will necessarily comprise the maintenance of 

ublic order as well as political responsibility for the words which the 
pronounce, The Government must insist that the King ` 
should form a Government before his return to Belgium”. 

June 17.—The Socialist Party leaders approved the Government’s 
action in resigning and the reasons given for this. The whole of the 
Brussels police and gendarmerie were ordered to stand by at strategic 
points the day the King returned. 
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June 18.—The executive of the Liberal party, by a vote of 88 to 3, 
demanded the King’s abdication, and the Socialist Party repeated its 
decision that abdication was indispensable. 

Ten collieries in Charleroi and several in the Borinage district began 
ga ha epee otk E eel? o King’s return. 

M. Heurinex, olic Governor of Brabant, announced his allegiance 
and homage to the King. Public posting of his p eee how- 
ever, prevented by the Ministry of the Interior. 


' BRAZIL. Fune 6.—War was declared against Japan. 
| June 10.—Message from Washington about the declaration of war. 
(see U.S.A.) 


BURMA. June 18.—The text of the secret military treaty signed by 
Ba Maw with the Japanese Government on August 1, 1943, was pub- 
lished in . It stipulated that Burma should place her army and 
navy at the disposal of the Japanese Commanders stationed in Buses, 
and give them every assistance during the war. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. June 4.—Prague radio quoted the Minister of 
Education as that “the Czechoslovak people will play a much 
cigar par A ¢ mternational world than it has ever pl before. 
e have to become a part of the international society `a definite 
orientation ... If we waver we shall lose on both sides . . . Even to-day 
we must say yes or No. We must decide between east and west... We 
_ know where we belong — we belong to the great Slav block led by the 
great Russian people with Stalin at its head”. He spoke of the cultural 
débris that surrounded them, but they would take their civilization to 
the border regions where they would plant their national cultural ideals. 
The Hungarians, Rumanians, and Germans had no future and th 
would “be only too glad-to follow our lead in their esa condition”. 
The Minister of Information was quoted as saying that the final 
settlement of their north-eastern frontiers must be such that they would 
ever be ftee from German encirclement, just as in the east and in the . 
north-east they were freed from hostile neighbours. As direct neigh- 
bours of Poland and the U.S.S.R. Oey itor ae ee 
the United Slav world. 
June 8.—Dr. Josef Tiso, former president of Slovakia, was captured 
by the U.S. 3rd Army in Bavaria. 


EGYPT. 7.—Sir Edward Grigg, referring to the French proposal 
that a conference of the big Powers should be called for consideration 
of Middle East problema, said in Cairo: 

“The British Government hold that the conference should be 
limited to the Wnited States, Britain, France, and the Levant States. 
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The difficult thing at the moment is that both sides are putting out 
statements of their case which are completely overdone. The French . 
account cannot be reconciled with the Syrian and Lebanese. The first 
duty of any conference must be to find out the facts. 

“The suggestion made in Paris that British agents in any way 
fomented the trouble is utterly contrary to the facts. I-have been there 
ee ee and all the time the situation was 
deteriorating. The British Minister, Mr. Shone, and all political 
officers have done their utmost to secure patience and co-operation on 
the part of the French. When I consider what our officers have done , 
there to bring about a peaceful settlement I feel very strongly about 
.imputations against them of rovocative. It 1s untrue that a 
British division was sent td Syria be store the trouble occurred. There 
was no increase in our forces 

Speaking to the’ peas be ecole ete Onan Chis 
Panifiables, run jointly by the British and French armiés since 1942, 
had been temporarily. suspended, owing to a fear that the Syrian 
population would cease to co- te with the French, when thousands 
of tons of cereals would have lost. It had been decided, in con- 
sultation with the Syrian and Lebanese Governments, to establish a 


E temporary organization to collect the harvest. The Commander of the 


gih Army had been charged with fo what would be known as 
tra, in which Syrians and Lebanese d be represented. 

Gen. Paget said in Cairo, “The question of arms for the Syrian 

endarmerie and the future of the Troupes Spéciales was brought up 
the Syrian Foreign Minister, but it is oe denied that any proposals on 
behalf of the British Government were put forward.” 

The Arab League Council issued a statement sa apne Sater 
hearing statements from repiesentatives of Syria and the Lebanon, 
they had decided that France was the attacker and must take responsi- 
bility for the assassination, destruction, and ‘other losses in both 
countries. The League would take necessaty measures to resist French 
aggression and to secure the independence qnd oyeregnty of Syria 
and the Lebanon. . 

June 11.—It was learnt that Gen. Paget had declined an offer by _ 
several Arab States to send eat td Syria to. eed the gendarmerie. 

June 12.—Martial law was il bole, public meetings being 
permitted, internments without trial abolished, and the press censorship 
confined to military matters. 


EIRE. June 16.—Mr. Sean O’Kelly was elected President, to succeed 
Dr. Hyde (whose term of office expired on June 26). He was Minister» 
of Finance and a member of Mr. de Valera’s party. ` 


FRANCE. June 5.—The Cabinet issued the following communiqué: 
“The Government has: decided to propose that within the framework 
of international co-operation and in agrecment with interested States 
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the problems of the East as a whole be submitted to å conference of the 
5 Great Powers.” 
Mr. Churchill’s reply to-Gen. de Gaulle. (see Great Britain.) 


Fune 6.—Syrian Foreign Minister’s statement on ‘the situation. (see 
Syria and the Lebanon.) = 

Gen. Roget arrived in Paris. ~ 
* Sune 'z—The British United Press reported that it was understood in 
Paris that Syria had agreed to the French proposal for a conferénce of 
. the 5 Powers. 

Sir Edward Grigg’s statement on the French proposal. (see Egypt.) 

‘Gen. Roget, speaking to the presa, accised local British agents, 
particularly Col Stirling and Col. Mareack, of having stirred up 
trouble between the French and Syrians. He said, “The effervescence 
began in January. The next we saw was that military camps all round 
Damascus, which had been: deserted for over 2 months, filling 
up with British troops and British tanks at the beginning of . We 
thought they had come to help us... From May 19 there was an. 
unceasing stream of British lorries ent the citadel building in 
Damascus. ni celal a hage oallcd bag ; and the H.Q. of the 
Syrian police. This coincided with troubles eat almost everywhere 
in Syria... From May 19 on; the citadel became a recruiting centre in’ 


which the 0-called police” were being enrolled and eae 
On May 20 Frenchmen were attacked without provocation’in Al 
. and elsewhere... French ou upoe in Me aug ide were enci 


The trouble in Damascus i ele we 29. per eae ` 
men started disorders at the behest of a foreign Power, in this case . 


Britain. The object was to force France to eay she could no lo 
maintain order-herself and to ask for British support. Whether action 
« by the local British officials -bad support from the Government in 
London is for the British themselves to say. 

“In the Levant among people, iachıding British, the view 
prevailed that in the case of ati poor 
command, who totalled 21,000, mostly Moslems, would desert the 
French flag . : . They all remained loyal. I myself had 2000 of these 
Syrian troops under my command in Damascus. Of them only 11 
deserted and none of these were officers... On the morning of May 
31 — from 8 in the morning onwards — ‘notables of different parte of 
~ the town came to see me with a white flag, gsking the terms of surrender. 
At rr a.m. I tõld them all I asked was that the troubles should cease 
and they should disassociate themselves from the trouble-makera. They 
said they would return at 4 p.m. But in the interval the $ were 
-told by ‘certain le that they should wait as ‘something would 
< happen lates nthe lay’, . At 9.15 p-m ... CoL F. R. H. Morgan. 

.. told me he was taking over the military situation. He confirmed 


~- this in writing the next day, June 1, in a letter, .. . in which he said: 
‘I have taken over the responsibility for securing the security of French. : 


lives and buildings in Damascus. I must also ‘warn you that in the case 
of any French troops whatsoever opening fire, the barracks of these 


= 


le special Syrian troops under French , 
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troops ‘will be bombarded. , I have personally communicated these 
orders to troops’. 

Questioned about the firing in Damascus, Gen. Roget said that on 
May 29 the Syrian gendarmerie opened fire on the French Residency, 
whereupon the French retaliated with rifle, machine-gun, and mortar 
fire. As firing was being continued at nightfall, they fired about: 20 
rounds at the Parliament windows. Guns were trained on the citadel, 
and dn the morning of May 30 a ’plane flew over it and 
bombs of 1 cwt., or pethaps'2 cwt. ere had been no other ing of 
Damascus. 

Gen. Roget said that he had received: the “cease fire” order from 
Paris on the evening af May 31, about the same time as Col. Morgan 
went to see him. He had, in Damascus, been cut off from all com- 
munications, even telephonic. He also stated that in the first 10 hours 

after the British had taken over, 13 Frenchmen had been killed. 
‘June 8.—The British Ambassador handed 2 Notes to M. Bidault, one 

ng reasons for the British decision to take over the Office des Céréales 
bles, and the other stating that the British Government noted 
thar Gen. Roget’s remarks on the ye-arming of the Syrian gendarmerie 
by a joint French and British commission conformed to the British 
version of that operation. 
June 10.—Gen. dé Gaulle, speaking at Alençon, gaid that besides the - 
task of internal reconstruction, they had “to overcome the external 
. obstacles which —T do ‘hot know why —are pushed here and there 
across our path. Those who do this have not per weighed the 
unfortunate consequences this may have upon the understanding’ 
of the great Powers which is indispensable to world peace. This fact 
has not been taken sufficiently into account: that, though France may 
now be in a difficult situation, this will not always be so; and, that to 
humiliate her.is perhaps not a very sound investment to-day”. Peace, 
he said, could not be made without the asaistanoe of Brac, who was, 
äs ever, ready to co-operate without reservation. 
` M. Herriot, speaking at a village near Lyons, said of Anglo-French 
relations, “We must never, never et that it was through betrayal by 
our leaders that England found h alone... When you are tempted 
to a display of temper because of this or that Englishman or this or that 
British agent, just ask rarer ‘What should we have done without 
the British, and what did they do in 1940 when we abandoned them?’ ” 
June 11.—S8peaking in Paris, M. Herriot said “We must remain 
faithful to this old friendship, because the British are a people who love 
Justice and freedom, and who perhaps love liberty more than we do. 
The British fought for right and i liberty. Many died on the-battlefields 
of France. That we must not — never.” He emphasized the, 
_Receasity for work and unity of all behind Gen. de Gaulle. i 
Marshal Pétain told the examining Commission of the High 
Court that on June 7o, 1940, Mr. Churchill had said that “England 
would rot abandon an unhappy ally, even if she asks for peace”. 
June 13.—It was learnt mt cenrorshis of the rese had been 
abolished. Instead the military authorities were to be consulted by 
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newspaper editors on a specific number of subjects before publication. 
It was learnt that Armand Annet, ex-Governor-General of Mada- 
paari been arrested at Casablanca on a charge of intelligence with 
e enemy. 
June 15.—M. Bidault said in the National Consultative Assembly 
that “The French Government does not intend to abandon France’s 
ition and infiuence, either in the Levant or elsewhere”. He did not 
wish to offend bis “old friends, the British people, but in this matter of 
Syria Britain has exceeded her rights”. France asked that “an inter- 
national inquiry should not be made by people who are at the same time 
judge and plaintiff, but should be held in conditions of impartiality 
which might well provide the new world organization with its first ` 
test”. He protested against Gen. Paget’a “draconian measures” and 
said that “British intervention has resulted in a threat to the security 
of the French soldiers, who were ordered not to defend themselves”. 
June 16.—The Foreign Minister received a Note from the British 
Government replying to the proposal for a Five-Power Conference on 
Near East problema, and “suggesting that a Three-Power meeting 
ee be more likely to reach a quick and satisfactory settlement. 


some 500 Spaniards from Switzerland to Spain was 
Rari by comes at Chambery, and several people seriously injured. 
Resistance pasa had reported that the Spaniards were men who had 
ht against Russia. A 
17.—The Government issued a statement explaining that owing 
pia bee paper La Voix Oworiére having ed the date of the 
parture of the train for 8 and having alleged that the T8 
were mostly members of the Blue Division and Vichy mline, a 
Grenoble popar D had brodu this report, with the result that when 
the train reached Chambéry the Gardes Mobiles were overwhelmed 
and demonstrators climbed into it and rifled passengers’ luggage. 67 
Spaniards were injuréd. 
The French aeria had to allow the Spaniards to cross 
France from Switzerland provided there were no men of the Blue 
Division among them. Every effort was made to keep secret the date of 


i Ea —France Sot published an interview with Gen. de Gaulle 
who gave a detailed account of the évents in June, 1940 as far as he saw ` 
them as Under-Secretary for Defence in M. Reynaud’s Government. 


GERMANY. Fune 6.—F.-M. von Blaskowitz was arrested by the and 
Canadian Army. 

June 8. Paneks, Nazi chief of police in Denmark, surrendered to 

-the British authorities at Flensburg. 

- Three German soldiers in the British zone of occupation were 
decapitated for concealing pistols after they had been disarmed under 
the surrender terms. 

It was learnt tbat Dr. Karl Hoven, ridai physician at Buchenwald 
concentration camp, and Karl Burkshardt, former commandant of the 
camp, had been arrested by the rsth Army. 
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June g.—Marshal Zhukov emphasized in Berlin the strictness of the 
ain e the Allies intended to impose on Germany, but he said that 
relations between the occupying Powers and the German people’should ` 
depend on the way the Germans behaved. He said he had evidence to 
show that 2 days before Berlin fell Hitler married Eva Braun, adding that 
his body had not been found, and that escape by air from Central 
Berlin was feasible. 

une 10.—Marshal Zhukov visited Supreme Allied H.Q. at Frankfort. 

n-Main, where he decorated Gen. Eisenhower and F.-M. Mont- 
gomery with the Ruesian Order of Victory. After the ceremony he 
said, “Everyone knows that the people of the Soviet Union have carried ` 
the mass of the weight of the war on their shoulders”. They had 
“‘guftered the greatest losses of the war, and their country has been 
burned and ravished more than the countries of any of the other 
belligerent Powers...Great Britain and the U.S. supported the 
Soviet Union when such support was hard to Our people will 
never forget that hel as In future our p ial eaves carry out their 
obligations in regard to the protection of the world of to-morrow from 
further acts of aggression”. Gen. Eisenhower said, “Speaking for the 
Allied forces I say we mean to have peace — even if we have to fight 
for it.. 

F.-M. Montgomery broadcast a message to the German people of 
British-occupied Germany. saying that British soldiers had been 
ordered not to fraternize so that Germans would learn that they were 
again guilty of beginning a war. As before, they had been deceived by 
the fatry-talea of their leaders. .““But”’, he said, “these leaders have 
risen from the German people, and this nation is responsible for its 
leaders...” He h ed that when Nazism had been uprooted, friend- 
liness towards the pistes would become possible. 

12.—Berlin radio r ed the arrest of Bormann, chief of 
Hitler’s Chancery. Paris radio announced that*Baldur von Schirach 
had been arrested in Austria. 

June 13.—It was learnt that Hermann Pister, commandant of 
Buchenwald concentration camp, and his staff had been found in a 
prisoner-of-war camp near Munich and arrested. 

June 14.—Ribbentrop was captured in Hamburg 

June 16.—It was learnt that Keindl, ERATEN of the Sachsen- 
hausen Camp near Berlin (where many British prisoners were brutally 
treated) had been arrested in the British area. 

The arreste were announced of Imredy, the former Hungarian 
Premier, Dr. Lippert, former director of Angriff, and Dr. Flick, a 
leading industrialist. 

June 18.—Gen. Berzarin, Soviet commander of Berlin, was killed . 
in a street accident. : 


GREAT BRITAIN. June 5.—Mr. Churchill replied in the Commons 
to Gen. de Gaulle’s statement about the Levant States and denied that 
the trouble was due to British interference. “Our whole influence”, 
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he said, “has been used in precisely the other direction . myself 
H upon the President of Syria most strongly the es or a 

ceful settlement when I saw him in Cairo in February”. At that 
Eme the Levant States, though unwilling to do so, were persuaded by 
the British Minister to open negotiations. They asked the French for 
their proposals; hut while Gen. Beynet was still in Paris gba . 
instructions, it was learnt in the Levant, in April,. that the Fren 
intended to send reinforcements. The British Government told the 
French Government that the arrival of reinforcements, however small, 
_ would be misunderstood as a means of preasure in the negotiations and 

would “have serious repercussions”. 

On May 4, Mr. Churchill went on, he sent a measage to Gen. de 
Gaulle repeating that the British sought no advantages in the Levant 
States other than those given to other nations. They recognized, but 
had not undertaken to enforce, France’s special position in the Levant. 
“We shall be no obstacle to it, either at the council table or in any other 
way; but our commitments and duties extend throughout the Middle 
East, where our main task is to ensure that allied war communications 
are kept secure from interruption and disturbance”. He had told Gen. 
de Gaulle that he was willing to order the withdrawal of all British 
troops from Syria and the Lebanon the moment a treaty had been 
concluded and was in operation between the French Government and 
the Levant Governments. Gen. de Gaulle replied that Gen. Beynet 
was returning with instructions to open negotiations, but did not refer 
to the question of reinforcements. ` 

On May 12 Gen. Beynet returned to Beirut and started discussions 
with the two Governments, but was informed by them that there would 
be no negotiations if reinforcements arrived. “In spite of this and of 
our representations,” Mr. Churchill continued, “French forces began 
to arrive on May 17”, and for this reason and because of the extent of 
the French proposals, the Syrian and Lebanese Governments broke off 
negotiations. Throughout the subsequent disturbances the Syrian 
Government appealed to the British for further arms for the gen- 
darmerie, while the French authorities persistently objected. On May 
28 the Syrian Foreign Minister informed the British Minister that he 
could no longer be responsible for internal security. 

Mr. Churchill regretted that his message of May 31 informing Gen. 
de Gaulle of British intervention arrived after Mr. Eden’s statement in 
the Commons, but it was a pity that Gen. de Gaulle had not informed 
the British Government of his order to Gen. Beynet on May 30 to 
cease fire. He wished to make it clear that until they had to intervene 
no arms had been issued by the British to the Syrians and Lebanese 

-except those issued in 1944 by agreement with the French. The sug- 
* gestion that Gen. Spears had been recalled to please Gen. de Gaulle 
was “entirely unfounded”. + - 

June 6.—A White Paper was issued (Cmd. jhe the text of 
the documents on the unconditional surrender o 

June 10.—The Foreign Office, replying to Moscow kaaa of 
April 30 and June 6 about the treatment of Soviet citizens liberated by 
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the Allied armies, stated that there were very numbers of them, 
and a large proportion were serving in the Todt and other military 

izations and were in German uniform. Realizing that the vast 
majority had been forced into German service, the British Government 
decided from the beginning that, as soon as their identity had been 
established, they should be given the same treatment as citizens of the 
other Allies, and everything possible was done for their welfare, subject 
only to military and transport exigencies and availability. 

Soviet repatriation officers in the U.K. and territories in British 
control had been afforded the fullest possible facilities for visits to 
camps and for the discharge of their functions according to the agree- 
- ment of February 11, 1945, despite the almost complete of parallel 

facilities for British repatriation teams in Soviet-occupied areas. 

In reply to specific accusations by Gen. Golikov the statement said 
that the Russians in t were originally evacuated from Italy, where 
they were interrogated and classified by a Soviet mission and sent to 

t where they were put into 2 camps. One held a certain number 
o .war prisoners, but the Soviet citizens were kept quite 
separate, and were only sent there because they had been classified by 
the Soviet mission as prisonérs of war. investigations made at 
the second camp showed that the charge that anti-Soviet propaganda 
was tolerated there was without foundation. It was a transit camp, and 
the Russians while there were under the command of their own officers 
and were free to come and go as they pleased. Subsequently, owing to 
complaints from the Soviet Military Mission in Cairo that some of the 

men had been in contact with Polea, the whole party was moved to a 

third camp where they stayed till they sailed for Odesa on March aq. 

The alownese in repatriating Soviet citizens in Allied hands was the 
fault of the Soviet Government, who provided no ships whatever for 

_ this purpose. All the shipping, save for 1 U.S. vessel, had to be found 
by the British authorities at the cost of reducing that available for other 
vital ‘purposes. The repatriation of Allied nationals from Odessa had 
also to be done entirely in Allied ships. 

The 3 camps with 1,712 Soviet citizens about which the British 
authorities gave no information were under the exclustve control of the 
U.S. military authorities in the U.K. This had already been explained 
to the Soviet Government, and the U.S. State Department bad an- 
nounced on May 3 that the existence of these camps “was made known 
last fall to Gen. Vassiliev, head of the Soviet mission in London”. 
The General had visited them, and from January onwards weekly 
reports es rendered to the Soviet Gen. Dragun giving full particulars 


em. 
As to the charge of withholding some 340 Soviet citizens in the U.K. + 

this group claimed that they were not Soviet citizens on grounds which - 
appeared to the British authorities to be completely valid. The majority 
were either Poles coming from east of the Curzon Line or Baltic 
nationals. Arrangements had now been made with the Soviet Repatria- 
tion Mission in the U.K. for the joint examination of cases in which 
mistakes on the question of nationality might be made. f 
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In Norway, there were no Allied forces there when the Germans 
surrendered. It was essential to prevent these Soviet prisoners of war 
in German camps from dispersing throughout the country, when it 
would have been impossible to provide for their food, etc., and there 
was accordingly no alternative but to retain the existing organization 
of the camps for a few days, in the interests of the prisoners themselves. 
. Despite the enormous problem confronting the Allied military 
authorities in Western Germany, many thousands of Soviet citizens, 
apart from the large numbers already repatriated by overland route, 
had already been collected into camps, iere everything possible was 
being done for them. Thère were approximately 130 Soviet officers 
engaged in helping in this task, under Gen. Dragun at S.H.A.E.F. The - 
conditions in which these Sovict citizens were being cared for compared. 
more than favourably with those under which numbers of liberated 
British citizens lived in Soviet-occupied territory, many of whom 
suffered great and unni hardships owing to the apparent lack 
of any organizations in the forward areas charged with. the teak of 
collecting, feeding, clothing, and accommodating them prior to their 
evacuation to Odessa. 

As to the Soviet prisoners of war who rose against the Germans on 
Texel island it was frequently impossible to alter at the last moment 
delicately balanced milicary plans to take account of local actiona, how- 
ever courageously fought, and “the Government remain convinced that 
the cause of all Soviet citizens in German hands was best served by the 
a ee of the campaign which led to the utter rout of the 
enemy in his own stronghold”. 

Gen. Golikov had also asserted that British officers were permitted 
to visit the asgemb camps for liberated British subjects at Odessa, 
Lvov, and Volk This gave a totally false impression of the facts. 
Although some British officers had been attached to the camp at 
Odessa, they were not allówed either to live in the camp or to organize 
its internal administration in accordance with the agreement of February 
11th, and they were obliged to obtain a fresh pass every time they 
entered the camp. As to Lvov and Volkovysk it was true that very 
small British repatriation teams were allowed to make a short visit to 
both places, but at Lvov the team was ordered to leave after only a few 
oi stay and while prisoners were still passing through. When they 
refused, they were confined to their hotel and prevented from ing 
out their duties. At Volkovyak the Soviet S R refused to allow 
the team to administer the camp and finally ordered them to leave the 
town while 28 prisoners were still in the camp. 

As to a visit to Lublin, also referred to by.Gen. Golikov, the officers 
in question found it quite impossible to perform any services for the 
Britiah and U.S. prisoners, whom they found living in totally inadequate 
conditions. There was also abundant evidence of the presence in Soviet- 
controlled territories of many Allied erg, some in hospital and 
others needing medical attention, but all efforts to secure for the British 
repatriation officers the freedom of movement which would have 


` 
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enabled them to locate and care for these men had throughout been 
unavailing. : . 

12.—Official statement on re-opening of 3-Power Talks with 
Poles. (see U.S.S.R.) = - 

Mr. Churchill, speaking in the Commons on Marshal Pétain’s state- 
ment of the British attitude to France’s surrender in 1940, said that 
after the withdrawal of the French Ambassador from don, the 

' British Government had, during the autumn of 1940, exchanged a series 
of messages with the Vichy administration through British and French. 
representatives at a neutral capital. The object of these exchanges had , 
been to obtain assurances from Vichy that they would not (1) surrender 
the French Fleet to the Germans, (2) allow the Germans to obtain 
control of French overseas territory, (3) themselves attack French 
colonies which had rallied to Gen. de Gaulle. The British Government 
explained that if such assurances were given they would be prepared to 
negotiate a modus vtvendi whereby limited trade would have been 
permitted through the blockade of Metropolitan France and the 
African territories under Vichy control. The replies to these proposals. 
were unsatisfactory, but in October, 1940 an emissary arrived in London. 
from Vichy, but he brought no proposals for an agreement, nor was 
any agreement concluded with the Vichy administration, either through 
this emiseary or through any other channels. f ; 

June 13.—The Admiralty announced that from September 1939 to 
VE-Day 4,280 Allied merchant ships, over half belonging to the 
British Empire, had been lost by enemy action. Neutral countries had 
lost ships. 

une the Secretary of State’ statement of policy regatding 
India was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6652. It declared 
that “the offer of March, 1942, stands in its entirety without change or 

ification”, but the British Government suggested that, pending 

e formation by Indians of their future constitutional arrangements, 
and subject to the agreement of the leadera of the principal Indian 
parties, the clause of the Ninth Schedule to the Act of 1935, whereby 
not less than 3 members of the Executive must have had at least ro 
years’ service under the Crown in India, should be dispensed with. It 
was also proposed that the Viceroy should, in future, make his selection. 
for appointments to his Executive from among leaders of Indian political 
life at the centre and in the provinces, in proportions which would give 
a balanced representation of the main communities, including equal. 
proportions of Moslems and Caste Hindus. In order to achieve this he 
would call into conference a number of peer Indian politicians. 
Members of the Council who were chosen would accept the position. 
on the understanding that they would whole-heartedly co-operdte in- 
the war against Japan. The members of the Executive would be: - 
Indians, with the exception of the Viceroy and the C.-in-C. 

External affairs (other than tribal or frontier matters) should be in. 
charge of an Indian Member of the Executive so far as British India. 
was concerned, and fully accredited representatives should be appointed. 
for the representation of India apace 


` 
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‘The Secretary of State stated in the Commons that the Government 
had decided to appoint a United Kingdom High Commissioner in 
India to represent their interests there. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking in the Commons, said that the British 
Government would support French influence in Syria, but only in 
‘counsel. “It is not for us,” he said, “to secure the establishment of that 
ipfluence any more than it is for us to pull it down.” 

He announced that he had invited Mr. Attlee to accompany him at 
his meeting with President Truman and Marshal Stalin. 

. June 16.—A 2-day conference in London of Allied Ministers of Food. 
and Agriculture ended, at which Britain, the U.S.A., France, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, Greece, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Canada were represented. The Danish delegate stated 
that they hoped to be able to export some 82,000 tons of bacon, meat, 
and a produce and 7,000 horses by the end of September. 
lonial Secretary circulated the text of a dispatch he had 
recently sent to the Governors of the eight West Indian Colonies and 
had invited them to publish and obtain the views of their Legislatures 
upon it. The dispaten said the Government: would not wish to enforce 
a federal constitution againat the wishes of any large section of the 
community, but the Colonial Secretary considered that the aim of 
British policy should be the development of federation in the Caribbean 
at such time as the balance of opinion in the various colonies was in 
favour of a change, and when the development of communications made 
it administratively practicable. The ultimate aim of any federation 
would be full internal self-government within the British Common- 
wealth. 


GREECE. June 5.—The Cabinet approved M. Varvaressos’ economic 
recovery plan, the main aims of w. a were (1) lowering of prices to 
Taise the standard of living of the poorer classes; (2) fait and quick 
distribution of imported food; (3) increased agricultural and industrial 
production; (4) monetary atability and a balanced budget. This would 
entail fixing the exchange rates between the drachma and foreign 
currencies, and directing taxation against those who had kept or in- 
creased their fortunes during the occupation. 
M. Zachariades, the Communist leader, writing in Riszospastis after 
a visit to the British Ambassador, said that the aim of British policy in 
Greece was to suppress the Left and support social reaction. The 
British Government seemed to believe that a popular régime would 
oppose Britain’s strategic mterests in Greece and the Mediterranean. 
British lack of confidence would not be removed unless Greeks realized 
‘that the Mediterranean was one of the British Empire’s moet vital sea- 
* roads. On the other hand, Greece must be left to settle her own - 
internal affairs without British interventioa. They could then digcuss 
the Mediterranean question on an equal es The union of Cyprus 
and the Dodecanese with Greece would e a more solid basis for 
Anglo-Greek understanding and at the AAR help Greece to find her 
internal unity. i 


q 
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June 7.—The E.A.M. paper Eleftheri Ellade published an article 
claiming Greek righte over Eastern Thrace on the grounds that its 
return to Greece would abolish the existence of the “historical anachron- 
ism” of a “European Turkey” by the obliteration of its “unnecessary 


European bridgehead”. i 
June 15.—Velouhiotis, founder of the E.L.A.S. guerrilla forces, was 
killed in an engagement with the Greek National Guard. S 


INDIA. June 14.—The.Viceroy, in a broadcast announced the British 
Government’s new proposals, and said that the 3'main tasks of the 
new Executive Council would be: (1) to prosecute the war against Japan 
until her defeat, (2) to carry on the Government of British India, until 
a new permanent constitution could be agreed upon and come into 
force, and (3) to consider the means by which such agreement could be 
achieved. 

He had issued invitations to the following to advise him: Those 
now holding office as Premier in a Provintial Government, or, for Pro- 
vinces now under section 93 government, those who had last held the 
office of Premier; the feats of the Congress Party and the deputy 
leader of the Moslem League in the Central Assembly, and the leader 
of the Congress Party and the Moslem League in the Council of State; 
also the leader of the Nationalist Party and of the European Group in 
the Assembly; Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, as the recognized leaders 
of the two main political parties; Rao N. Bahadur Sivaraj, to represent 
the Scheduled C ; and Master Tara Singh, to represent the Sikhs. 
It was proposed to assemble the Conference on June 25 at Simla.” 

Lord Wavell then said that orders had been given for the immediate 
release of the members of the Working Committee of Congress 

_ June 15.—Mr. Jinnah accepted the Viceroy’s invitation to w kold pre- 

talks with him on June 24, but asked tor a postponement of 
the Indian leaders’ conference fixed for June 25, so that he could consult 
the Working Committee of the League. 

Mr. Gandhi, referring to Lord Wavell’s broadcast, said that he was 
not a “recognized rep resentative of the Congress Party”. He thought 
that the proposed conference could “do much useful work if it is put 
in its proper political setting, and is at the very outset rendered immune 
from any fissiparous tendency”. 

Members of the Working Committee of Congress were released, 
including Vallachchai Patel. 

Dr. Mookerjee, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, condemned the 
omission of the Mahasabha from Lord Wavell’s plan. The new-pro- 

he said, were “a communal award more monstrous than the’ 
” and the allocation of an number of seats to Moslems and ` 
Caste Hindus could not be justified. 


IRAQ. June 14.—The Prime Minister arrived in Bagdad from Cairo 
and told the prese: “The Arab League conference decisions were 
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extremely important, firm, and vigorous. I-believe we can soon get rid 
of the nightmare of French imperialism in the Levant. The Arab States 
will enjoy their legitimate rights and international status, thanks to 
united Arab efforts and the help of the Allies.” 


e 


TTALY. June 8.—Cesare Rossi was sentenced by the High Court of 
Justice to 4 years and 2 months imprisonment for collaboration with the 
_ Fascist régime. 

Signor Bonomi tendered the resignation of the Cabinet owing to the 
state of crisis which had existed for over a month, during which “the 
Ministry’s wo1k has been arrested and major and most fee inter- 
national problems requiring the attention of an authoritative and solid | 
national Government have been left in suspense”. The Socialists 
wanted the new Prime Minister to be a representative of a pg which 
had taken a leading part in the resistance movement, and they had the 
support of the Communists, the Action Party, and the Liberals for the 
candidature of Signor Nenni, whereas the Christian Democrats held 
that the most suited to lead the Government was that which repre- 
sented the C.N.L., i.e., themselves, 

Owing to this deadlock Signor Bonomi yielded to pressure by the 4 
party leaders acd agreed to delay his resignation. 
~ It was learnt that the Government commission appointed ` to investi- 
gate conditions in the Val d’Aosta, had suggested that the region should 
have a large measure of administrative autonomy and a return to its 
former French topography which had been abolished by the Fascist 
régime; that the French and Italian languages should be restored in all 
spheres, including the schools; that the region should be given increased 
economic autonomy, including control of its foresta, mines, and water- 
power; and that a frée zone should be formed to enable cheap raw 
materials to be imported. 

June 10.—The Foreign Minister, speaking on the agreement signed 
in Belgrade, said: ‘“Thig-agreement is not an integral application of 
principle and therefore causes us some apprehension, although it ex- 
plicitly states that all territorial decisions are to be deferred until the 
peace conference. It is a de facto compromise resulting fom long nego- 
tiations and tenacious efforts by the London and Washington Govern- 
ments, which it is proper to recognize, and whose value Italy tully 
appreciates,” 

June 12.—Signor Bonomi handed his resignation to Prince Umberto, 
but was asked to continue in office. 

13.—It was learnt that French troops in Val d’Aosta and other 
in northern Italy had withdrawn to the frontier. 

The aix party secretaries decided to summon Signor Ferruccio Parri 
from Milan “‘to collaborate in the composition of a new government”. 

June 14.—Signor Parri arrived in Rome. 

June 17.—Prince Umberto asked Signor Parri to form a Government, 
and afterwards accepted Signor Bonomi’s resignation. 
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JAPAN. June 8.—U.S. Secretary of State’s statement on Korea. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Tokio radio announced that the “People’s Volunteer Corps” con- 
tained roo million people. A handbook had been issued by Imperial 
H.Q. giving instructions how to attack tanks and deal with paratroops, , 
etc. i 

June 9.—The Diet met in extraordinary session to “consider the 
present national crisis”. Suzuki said: “Should our soil be turned into 
a battlefield, it is an absolute possibility that we shall finally repulse the 
enemy and smash once and for all his will to fight...” In an invasion , 
Japan, with her geographical advantages and the solidarity of the people, 
would be far superior to the enemy. “In demanding unconditional 
surrender, the Allies are seeking the extermination of the Japanese 
nation. There is no alternative but to fight it out. Japan is firmly 
determined to act in unison with her allies to obtain ultimate victory.” 
He algo said: “Japan eagerly desires the further promotion of friendly 
relations with neutral Powers.” 

The War Minister said that “the present situation constitutes a serious 
crisis in our national hi ae : 

June 10.—The House of Representatives passed a Bill giving dic- 
tator’s powers to Suzuki. . 

June 14.—The Prime Minister told the press that preparations for 
home defence were “complete and perfect”, and that if U.S. troops 
landed they would be able to “concentrate at all points forces 5 or even 
10 times as large as the enemy invasion forces”. 


NORWAY. June 7.—The King landed in Oslo and was given a great 
popular welcome. 

12.—The Prime Minister offered the Cabinet’s resignation, but 
the King asked them to continue in office until a’ new Government had 
been formed. : 

June 14.-The Storting re-opened. The President emphasized that 
they were still at war and that the Navy and Merchant fleet were 
sailing to a new theatre. 

June 15.—The King asked Hr. Paarl Berg to form a new Government, 


POLAND. Fune 6.— The Government in London said that according to 
Polish sources there were over a million Poles in Allied-occupied Ger- 
many, the great majority of whom did not wish to return to Poland for 
the time being. Conditions in which they were living were improving, 
but still not easy. About 150 Polish repatriation officers had been’ 
attached to S.H.A.E.F., but they thought this number inadequate, and ° 
M. Mikolajezyk had been urging that much more should be done. 
There were also between 5 and 6 Polish divisions in Italy, on the 
Dutch-German frontier, and in Scotland. 

June 10.—Dr. Jagodzinaki, who had been imprisoned in a Polish con- 
centration camp in Perth, and later released, told the press that many 
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_ Teturn to Poland, and that they had to submit to a most severe régime. 

June 13.—Moscow radio, quoting Pravda, alleged the existence, near _ 
Edinburgh, of a Polish concentration camp. There, it was said, 
“Polish patriots who refused to serve the reactionary cliques of Arcis- 
zewski and Anders, democratically minded Poles, and embers of the 
Polish Workers’ Party, are being ruthlessly dealt with or killed at the 
first attempt to 

N. Zakowski had declined the 3 Powers’ invitation. 
. for talks in Moscow. 

‘The: Ministry. of Information nedi London be text Of chs teeter, 
dated March 6, from Col. Pimienov to M. Jankowski inviting him to 
meet Gen. Ivanov and personally guaranteeing him absolute safety. A. 
similar letter had been sent to Gen. Okulicki 

June 14.—The Ministry. of Information denied in London the- 
allegations made in Pravda about the detention barracks in Scotland. 


A re a ee are e 
- Warsaw, with members of the Swedish Fuel Commission. 


` 


SPAIN. 8.—It was learnt that the ban on the British presa had. 
been lifted and that all newspapers and weeklies could enter the country- 


subject to the usual censorebip. 
june x 12.—It was reported in Madrid that the Government had 

ormed Britain that they were ready to negotiate for the return of 
Tangier to its international status. 
- June 15>—Riots occurred in Barcelona, where 'Falangist youths 
demonstrated against the Allies and tried to wreck two cinemas sh 
newe-recls of VE day celebrations and a film called Gundala f 
Uniformed hooligans damaged property ‘and manhandled bystanders, 
(The youths had paraded for a requiem Mase for Hitler and Mussolini, 
but then learnt that episcopal permission for the service had been. 
withheld.) 

June 16.—The Foreign Minister told British and Annak corre- 
spondents in Madrid that there were 5 le in the train that was- 
attacked at Chambery. As the result o BF tea) Badlands were E, 
61 more or leas seriously injured, and roo slightly injured. The- 
Government took a serious view of the incident, as the 
_escorting gendarmes remained passive during the 

Gen. Franco told the press that the Government had decided to. 
treate a Council of State which, whenever the necessity arose, would. 
“decide the problem of succession as regards the Throne. He 
declared that Spain was moving towards complete normal internal 
liberty, and that the Falange Party now wielded no political power and 
made no Tan decisions. 

He said he waa preparing for elections thro hoit the country, and. 
afterwards, with the creation of the Council of State to designate his- 
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eventual successor, he believed that Spain would return tə a normal 
state of government. As to the question of the Falange being an obstacle 
to their co-operation with other countries he said ‘You can ‘tell the 
world that all political power and decisions depend absolutely on the 
Government and on no other entity whatsoever. There are some mem- 

- bers of my Government who happen to be members of the Falange 
Party, including its general secretary, but, first and last, they are my 
Ministers, entirely at my discretion”. alee: 
He denied that Spain was allied in any way with Germany and Italy, 
and said “I never fad the slightest intention of taking Spain into the | 
war. I refused all such advances, especially when Germany reached the 
Spanish frontier, when 1 told Hitler that Spain would fight to the last 

man against any invader, from whatever direction he cathe”. 
June 17.—The Government made a strong protest to the French 
Minister against the attack on the Spaniards at Chambery. 


me 


SWITZERLAND. June 17.—The Army Command at Geneva said 
that the Chambéry train was carrying 470 men, women, and children, 
including many members of the Consular service. After being attacked, . 
it returned to Geneva, where 61 severely injured were sent to hospital. 
Among the 23 missing were two members of the accompanying-French 
misaion. The party did not include any members of the Blue Division. 
Other reports stated that 4 people were killed, and that passengers 
included families resident in Germany before the war, Republican 
refugees, and workmen who had volunteered to work in Germany. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON Fune 5.—The evacuation of French 
troops and civilians from Damascus was completed. It was learnt that 
Radio-Levant had been taken over by British F1.Q. 

June 6—The Syrian Foreign Minister welcomed the French 
Cabinet’s proposal all Middle East problems should be discussed 
in conference by the 5 t Powers and the countries concerned. “If 
the responsible eaaa are punished and reparations for loss of life 
and damage to property are paid,” he said, “we are prepared to accept 
these as a first step in proof of French good will for further negotiations. 
Our policy regarding such a conference is bound up with that of the 
other Arab countries. Unfortunately French policy since 1920 has been 
to keep Syria and the Lebanon apart from the other Arab countries. 
You cannot separate blood brothers.” 

He expr approval of Mr. Churchill’s statement on the situation, 
and said that Syria had for long accepted his advice to do nothing that — 
might provoke the French. ; d 

The Damascus Municipal Council decided to set aside May 29 
annually as a day of ete, to erase all French names in the streets, 
and to set up a memorial to the “martyrs” in Parliament Pak. 

It was learnt that while a large proportion of the Troupes Speciales 
remained loyal to France, cértain groups, including about 1,200 in the 
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Jebel Dru} country had deserted to the cause of Syrian nationalism. 

Gen..Beynet visited Admiral Tennaut on board the British cruiser 
Arethusa. i 

The Aurora arrived off Beirut. 

. A medical and ambulance unit of the Egyptian Red Crescent arrived 
in Beirut, 

June 7.—A Damascus report, broadcast by Palestine radio, said, “The 
Syrian Government has eres over the administration of the telephone 
system, which had been previously coutrolled by the French”. 

A Beirut report stated that the Syrian Government had invited the 
British House of Commons, the U.S. Senate, and the Parliaments of the 
Arab countries to send parliamentary commissions to investigate the 
acts alleged to have a committed in Syria by the French. 

Gen. Roget’s statement to the preas in Paris. (see France.) 

Sir Edward Grigg’s statement on the Office des Céréales Panifiables. 
(see Egypt.) 

Gen. Beynet stated in Beirut that he had brought with him from 
France “most moderate proposals” for the regulation of relations 
between France and the Levant, and the ensuing treaty would have 
been “more liberal than the treaties between Britain and’ Egypt and 
Iraq. The preliminary conversations had been cordial and promising. 
He no longer saw a solution, since the trouble had gone too far to be 
settled “‘inte:nationally”. He referred to the “dictatorial orders given 
by the British command when the British troops entered”, but said 
that the relations between his and Gen. Paget’s staffs had improved 
considerably. 

June 10.—Gen. Roget arrived in Beirut from Paris. 

Fune 11.—Sir Edward Grigg, after a 2 days’ visit, stated in Beirut that 
Gen. Roget’s charges would not bear impartial investigation. “AJl this 
must delay settlement, because it shows a complete misunderstanding, 
not only of the British action but of the true situation in the Levant .. . 
At no time for months have British troops in Syria been reinforced until 
June 1, when Britain intervened to prevent more bloodshed... That 
Gen. Roget should believe that order had already been eatablished when 
we intervened is the most astonishing of all his illusions. I have had the 
facts most carefully checked. He received the order to cease fire at 
9 o p.m. on May 31, but he refused to accept order from a British 
‘officer. Sporadic firing, including artillery aad: mortars, as well as 
machine guns, continued all cent, and looting on a large scale started 
at daylight an t and increased all morning. It was not till midday on 
June x the French b to withdraw their troops from the streets 
of Damascus. The Pritish. entered the city at 4 p.m.” 

* Sir Edward continued that Britain’s designs in the Levant were un- 
" selfish, and their desire was to end the privations and sacrifices of their 
country. “To do that,” he said, “we must finish the war with Japan aa 
soon as possible, and to finish the war with Japan we must keep the 
pa of the Middle East and stop side-shows, for the Middle East is 
indispensable base for the Far East”. The problem, he‘said, should 

be settled between Britain, the U.S.A., France, and the Levant States, 
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‘but so far Paris had given no indication of agreeing to this.¢He added 
that he had had full talks with Gen. Beynet, and had found‘nothing to 
` complain of in his attitude. 
\ June 12,—British troops were called on to quell a disturbance at 
ar esh Shogeur and the French garrison was evacuated to Latakia. 
The President of Syria, speaking of the French allegation’ 
that Let ie had been stirred up by British agenta, said “Anyone who 
does not work for France is always described as a British, American; 8r 
Italian agent. That has been going on in Syria since 1920”. Of the 
allegation that a concerted attack by Syrian Gendarmes began the | 
trouble in Damascus he said, “The French are lying. How could 
gendarmes attack tanks with rifles?” 
British sailors landed at Latakia. 
The Syrian President told the press that they had urged the British 
and U.S. Governments to hasten a Levant~conference. “If France 
continues prevarication”, he said, “she should be excluded from the 
conference.” He prophesied “endless troubles if French troops were 
mot evacuated from the Levant”. He had asked Gen. Paget that Gen. 
Roget should be tried as a war‘criminal. . 
The Lebanese and Syrian delegates to the Arab League mecting 
-arrived in Beirut, and stated that they had reached complete agreement 
~ on all points. 
June 17.—T wo French officers were killed in Syria by a crowd which 
“broke through a police cordon, 


r 


“TURKEY. e 7.—It was learnt that the Grand National Assembly 
had passed the Land Reform Bill under which large estates would be 
di wibuted to peasants without land or with insufficient for their 
- subsistence, 
11.—It was announced that the Govetnment had created a 
of Labour which would take oyer matters affecting labour 
“hitherto handled by the Ministries of Economy and Health. 


U.S.A. June 8.—Mr. Grew, r to pres questions concerning 
Korea, denied that at Yalta the AU Cone d been committed 
-to a policy contrary to the Cairo declaration of Dec. 1, 194 pA eal rear 
China, the U.S.A., and Britain declared that they were “determined 
-that in due course Korea should become free and independent”. He 
:said that the “Korean provisional Government” could not be regarded 
as tative of the Korean le, and its following, even among 
-exiled Koreans, was limited. It was his Government's policy in dealing» 
“with such groups “to avoid taking action which might, when the victory - 
of the United Nations is achieved, tend to compromise the right of the 
Korean people to choose the ultimate form and personnel of the Govern- 
ment which they may wish to establish”. 
: June 10.—The State D ent announced that the Preaident had 
ssent the President of Brazil a message, saying that the American people 


à 
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C enthusiasm the declaration by the Brazilian Government 
of a-etate df war against Japan. This act was significant, not only 
because “it throws the material and moral force of a great nation into 
the common struggle against a treacherous and cruel enemy, but 
because it also constitutes an additional bond in the historic friendship 
between Brazil and the U.S... .” 

ae Hopkins arrived back in W: 

—The War D a ene 061 U.S. 
ihoenbarked ih U.S.A. for Europe, Geo; were bee oaths 
nd journey, but 3, E Ae had been lost through ship siking 
and damages during the operations in Europe. 
BE nba cca ellir speaking at a press conference in 
ashington, said, “German General Staff officers always considered 
these wars aa only campaigns”. It should be made “utterly impossible” 
for the German Gen Staff to function again. They must be 
destroyed ua well an all trained General Staff officers. “We must also 
watch all over Germany”, he said, “so that they cannot start up their 
machinations again”. 

Non-fraternization must continue “until every force and root of 
Naxism ia gotten out”. The criminals, he said, must be ‘punished, and . 
he would “class as war criminals every member of the German S.S., 
with the.exception of those who became members after the Germans 


became desperate in Tat end placed able-bodied leader in the 
§.8.—.” In order to the problems eae eg “we must first 


get the Nazis to assume ne responsibilities —enti- Nas Germans first; then, 
where they are not o le we must get Germans who were at least 
neutral”, r ee TA eee 
recruit land workers from the cities. 


U.S.S.R. Juns 6.—The rees published a thap of tho zones of occupa? 
tion in Germany. The lowing text accompanied. the 
“In accordance with the’ reached between the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.S.R., Britain, the United States, and France, the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union will occupy the territory of Germany 
(including the province of East Prusia) stated cast of a line running 
a point on the shore of the bay of Lübeck where the frontiers of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Mecklenburg meet, along the western frontier 
of Mecklenburg to the frontier of Hanover; then along the eastern fron- 
-~ tier of Hanover to the frontier of Brunswick, along the western frontier’ 
_ of the Prussian province of Saxony to the western ‘frontier of Anhalt; 
then along the western frontier of Anhalt, along the western frontier of 
the Prussian province of Saxony and along the western frontier of 
Thuringia to its junction with the Bavarian frontier, and from there 
eastward along the northern frontier of Bavaria as far as the Crecho- 
slovak frontier of 1937. 
“The map shows that the area of Greater Berlin is to be divided into 
four demarcation zones.” 
sie Tea temo agency broadcast new charges, abut to Gen, 
against the British authorities for alleged “intolerable 
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- conditions” for Ruseian prisoners in under British control. More 
than 74,000 Soviet citizens liberated in Norway after y's sur- 
render had been left as prisoners of the Germans. Jn Germany 


De Reet Se ee ee ee 
f places, “extremely grave”. German soldiera, whom the 
British command had allowed to return home, were killing Soviet 
citizens. In 2 days 15 bodies had been discovered around Neustadt. 
On April 12 more than 1,000 Soviet prisoners-of-war on the island of 
Texel had annihilated the ‘German garrison and gained complete control 
of the island. On April 15 the insurgents sent 4 men to England to ask 
cS ose a Mic we ; 
aea sar Bad E the statement concluded, after the ai r 
` a plan for tion and delivery of npare citizens, 
received from the allied andes 620,988 Soviet citizens. In the same” 
. period they delivered tothe allied command 17,266 British, 1 443 
Americans, 118,664 French, 10,812 Belgians, 6,034 Dutch, 829 
and az Luxembourgera. 
10. —Britiah reply to ibe Golikov’s change: (see Great > 
Britain.) 
June 12.—The following etatement waa issued in Moscow, London, 
- and Washington: 
~ “The people’s Commissar of Foreign Affaira of the U.S.S.R., the 
- British Ambasador, and the Ambaseador' of the United States, authorized 
by the Three Allied Powers to consult with members of the Provisional . 
Polish Government and other democratic leaders in Poland and abroad 
about’ reorganization of the Provisional Polish Government on a broad 
democratic basis, with inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad, and about the formation of a Provisional 
- Polish Government of National vale have agreed that for the above- 
mentioned consultations provided for in the Crimea agreement on 
Poland the following persons shall be invited: 
“T, Representatives of Provisional Polish Government.—Accordi 
to information recetved from Warsaw the following have heen appain 
resentatives of the Provisional Polish Government: Bolleslaw Bierut, ` 
Edward Usubka Morawski, Wladyalav Kowalski, Wladyslaw Gomulka. 
“3, Democratic Leaders from Poland.—Vincenty Witos, Z d 
Zulawski, Stanislaw Kutrzeba, Adam Krzyzanowski, Henry Kolod- 
reiaki. 
- 3, Democratic Leaders from Abroad.—Stanislaw Mikolajcayk, Jan 
Stanczyk, Julian Zakowski.” 
June 13.—Member of the Polish Provisional Government in Warsaw 
arrived in Moscow. 
Sune 16.—M. Mikolajczyk arrived in Moscow, and talks 
which M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, and ai 
ups of Poles tobdk part. 
S one 17.—The 3 groupe of Poles began consultations. It was an- 
nounced in Moecow that the trial of the 16 Poles-charged with “ 
izing terrorist and sabotage acta and of maintaining clandestine wireless 
stations in the rear of the Soviet troope in Poland” would begin next 
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' day. The iplomatic corps and the foreign’ press were invited to hear. 2 
the eviden: 


VATICAN CITY. Juns 9.—It was learnt that the German Ambassador 
to the Holy See had been informed that as there was no longer an inde- 
` pendent German State, his mission was considered terminated. 


! Ge 


YUGOSLAVIA June 7.—The News Agency announced the execution 
‘of 6 pro-German Croat leaders, and sentences of death on Dr. Burdak, 
former Foreign Minister, Col. Rukavina, Dr. Manditch, former 
Premier, Admiral Steinfeld, former War Minister, and Dr. Canki, a 
former Minister. 

-June 10.—-Marshal Tito, Parliament on the ratification of 
the Soviet-Yugoslav Treaty of Friendship, said: 

“The den of our rights tempered the joy of our peoples during 
FP a po asd as Sarno ee pepe Such injustices root 
themselves deeply in the soul of our peoples and are forgotten with 
difficulty. But, loyal to the ideas of peace and aware of the burden of 


for the preservation and strengthening of a peace so 
ee ne E oglavia is 


E T a aa ces 
and conflicts, even where right is on our side. Our wishes to. 
live in peace and in friendly relations not only with our neig but 


also with our allies in this great struggle for liberiition.” 
Italian Foreign Minister’s statement on Belgrade agreement. (ses 


Ita 

We De Tieanltidl, tie Aabi a Wandoastaldithie Len: 
don press that the Balkans, with the help of the 3 Powers, 
to become a means for the exchange of goods and cultural 
values between the East and West. 

Yugoslavia wished for the of Carinthia iñhabited by Yugoslavs. 
The Adriatic porte, he said, were working again, and U.N.R.R.A. 
supplies were entering the country. 
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